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| ‘ PREBAGE, 


eh 3 e 
HE unnecessary multiplication of books on the same subject 


may be said, with propriety, to be a great evil: and, therefore, 
in undertaking the compilation of the following Work, which 
in its arrangement and plan coincides very closely with the 
Edinburgh New Dispensatory, it has been my endeavour to 
render it essentially so different from that Work, as to prevent 
it from being placed under this reproach. But the plan of 
that volume, which is nearly the same as was originally adopted 
by Dr. Lewis, with some little alterations, has hecome so fa- 
milar to the profession, and is so well adapted for the pur- 
poses of a Dispensatory, that I have thought it prudent not to 
deviate from it. I trust, however, that the alterations and the 
additions which I have introduced, particularly in the history: 
of the different articles of the Materia Medica, will give a le- 
gitimate value to the London Dispensatory ; and, without a 
wish to detract from the high character of its precursor, will 
enable it to excite a new interest in the branch of the science 
of medicine of which it treats; and especially to turn the at- 
tention of the student towards Medical Botany, which has been 
so unaccountably neglected of late years, as to be almost re- 
garded as unnecessary in the education of-a physician. In- 
deed, although it has always been admitted that a correct know- 
ledge of Materia Medica and Pharmacy can be obtained by 
those only who have a previous knowledge of Botany and Che- 
mistry, yet neither the Dispensatories nor the Systems of Ma- 
teria Mcdica published in this country, have described plants 
a2 
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in a scientifie manner; or noticed, in their descriptions, those 
characteristics which botanists have fixed on as the only means 
by which a plant, that is not familiar to the reader of a descrip- 
tion of it, can with certainty be known, when he wishes to 
possess it, or is in any doubt regarding it when it is obtained. 
From the want of this degree of accuracy in the descriptions of 
plants, many valuable remedies used by the inhabitants of one part 
of the world have been lost to those of another part, where they 
are, nevertheless, indigenous; or, instead of the proper plants, 
other species of the same genera, which possess little or no virtue, 
have been employed; and even plants, not in any respect me- 
‘dicinal but highly deleterious, have, merely from their bearing 
names in common or in pharmaceutical language similar to 
those of some medicinal plants, been used to the material injury 
of the diseased’. To prevent this evil, therefore, I have added 
to the usual account of each vegetable substance the characters 
of the genus to which the plant belongs, as they are given by 
Willdenow in his excellent edition of the Species Plantarum ; 
‘and have also given detailed descriptions of each in the lan- 
guage employed by modern botanical writers. | 
In the performance of the task of compilation, I have en-+ 
deavoured to bring together as much useful information, re- 
garding each of the substances treated of, as could be crowded 
into a small space; and to obtain it, have had recourse to every 
work of reputation to which I could gain access. For the li- 
berality of Sir Joseph Banks, who, through the kind interfe- 
rence of Dr, Garthshore, opened to me the door of his princely 
collection, I have to return my most grateful thanks; as I ob- 
tained information there which I could not otherwise have pro- 
eured, and some which has never before, I believe, been given 
to the public in an English garb. Of this nature, in particular; 
are the observations of Zea on the medicinal species of Cin- 
chona, extracted from the Anales de Historia Natural; those 


: 


1 Thus, Cicuta virosa, Water hemlock, has been given instead of Contum macn- 
latum ; the name of the latter plant, cicuta, in Ray’s Synopsis having been 
adopted in the old pharmacopeias. : 
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of Humboldt on the same subject, and on some other South 
American plants, from his splendid work entitled Plante 
ZEquinoctiales ; and Willdenow’s description of the Hera- 
cleum gummiferum, which I have translated from the Hortus 
Berolinensis. Information has also been sought for, and ob- 
~ tained, from other sources besides books; and I have received 
from the trade some notices regarding the forms in which drugs 
are imported, and the modes of selecting them ; which I hope 
will prove useful. 

The botanical descriptions of the plants have been selected 
chiefly from Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary ; the last edition of Woodville’s Medical Botany ; 
Smith’s Flora Britannica; Sowerby’s English Botany ; ; the 
Flora Peruviana; Rheede’ s Hortus Malabaricus, and the 
Flora Danica: but in every instance when the living plants 
could be obtained,—which was the case with the greater num- 
ber of the indigenous plants, and mavy exotics also,—the de- 
scriptions have been either drawn up from nature; or those 
adopted have been carefully compared with the plants them- 
selves, amd any errors ‘corrected. For other information on 
this part of the subject, the excellent work of Gaertner de 
Pructibus ; Bergius’ Materia Medica a Regno Vegetabili ; 
Murray’s Apparatus Medicaminum ;. Alston’s Materia Me- 
dica; and the Linnean, and the Philosophical Transactions, 
with the best books of travels have been consulted. 

For the chemical part [ have principally consulted the last 
edition of the System of Chemistry of Doctor Thomson, and 
_that of my very ingenious friend Mr. Murray; the Annales 
de Chimie; the Journal de Physique ; the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; and the best chemical papers inserted in the periodi- 
cal publications: nor have I refrained from taking advantage 
of the observations of Dr. Duncan contained in the Edin- 
burgh New Dispensatory. As this is undoubtedly the most 
important part of the work, I have given it all the attention 
Tam possessed of ; and although it would be almost impossible, 
and altogether unnecessary, to prove by actual experiment the 
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correctness of all the formule for the preparations and compo- 
sitions ordered in the Pharmacopeeias, yet the greater part of 
those ordered in the London Pharmacopeia, which I have 
chosen for my text-book, have been repeated, and an unre- 
strained opinion regarding them delivered. Thase chemical 
theories only, however, which are fully established have been 
adopted ; and I have studiously avoided ranking myself on 
either side, on the i important questions now at issue, suggested 
by the late investigations of Mr. Davy '. 

With regard to the reformed nomenclature of the Pharma- 
copeias, the entire principle of which has been strongly ob- 
jected to by Doctor Bostock, in his Remarks on the Nomen- 
clature of the London Pharmacopeia, I éonceive it to be my 
duty to state here, that although I have not scrupled freely to 
criticize such names as appear to me to be improper in the 
work of the London College, and incompatible w with the views 
of the subject which it professes to have taken ; yct, that I 
do not concur with that gentleman in thinking that the reform 
was unnecessary, or now, when it is accomplished, that it is 
not likely to be generally adopted. It is, indeed, deeply to 
be lamented, that a work, issuing from so respectable and 
learned « bedy as the London College is acknowledged to be, 
is not more perfect in its execution: but, nevertheless, its 
nomenclature is much superior to that of its predecessor ; and 
within the scope of my own obseryation, as well as from in- 
formation which I have received from others, it is now coming 
into very general use. Many of the older physicians already 
write their prescriptions in the reformed language; and it is 
so congenial with the habits of thinking, and the ordinary 


1 One of the most interesting of these questions regards the constitution of 
muriatic and oxymuriatic acids. Mr. Davy has advanced the opinion that the 
former isa compound of the latter with hydrogen, and that the latter is a simple 
substance, an acidifying principle resembling oxygen; and capable of forming 
with inflammable substances and metals an extensive series of analogous com- 
pounds. Mr. Murray has combated this opinion, and brought forward some 
strong factsin support of ‘he old doctrine, that oxymuriatic acid isa compound 
of oxygen and muriatie acid: but the question still remains sub judice. 
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language and mode of writing of the younger practitioners, 
that there is no doubt of its being readily adopted by them. 

The best authors have been consulted regarding the medi- 
cinal properties and uses of the various substances treated of ; 
but [ must confess that less attention has been given to this, 
as it is not intended that the practice of medicine should be 
taught by a Dispensatory; and surely little is to be expected 
from those who would attempt to acquire it from such a source, 
As memorandums, however, I have been anxious to make 
the medical notices as correct as possible; and have, in most 
instances, given references to the works from which the best 
information on this part of the subject may be obtained, 

After all my efforts, however, to avoid errors, I am sen- 
sible that the work may, nevertheless, contain many; I 
have, therefore, determined to lend a willing ear to the re- | 
marks of candid criticism ; and, in future editions, to take 
advantage of every suggestion that may tend to bring it 
nearer to that.state of perfection, the attainment of which 
must afford more satisfaction to an author than all the in- 
discriminate praise which can be lavished upon his la- 
bours. I might, indeed, plead as an apology for its imper- 
fections, that the work has not been prepared in the repose of 
retirement, and with an abundance of leisure ; but, on the 
contrary, that I have been able to bestow on it the few leisure 
hours only which I could snatch from full employment in a 
laborious branch of the profession, and during the wasting of 
the midnight oil; amidst inconvenience and anxieties ; and with 
the perpetual annoyance of professional interruptions. I am, 
sensible, however, of the futility of such an apology; and as 
the book is now in the hands of the profession, it must fall 
or rise according to its merits: I can only hope these will 
be justly appreciated by the Public, that tribunal, by which 
every production, whether of intellect or of labour, must be 
ultimately judged, 
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PART [. 


ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 


Puxruscy is that branch of the science of chemistry which 
relates to the combination and mixture of different substances 
for the pursoses of medicine. 

Its practice presupposes a knowledge of the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the substances it employs in its operations, and of 
their chemical agencies ; and hence, of the general doctrines 
of chemical science. The elements, therefore, of pharmacy, 
properly speaking, are those of chemistry; and without a 
knowledge of these, it cannot be either theoretically under- 
stood, or advantageously. practised as an art. | 

As, however, it would be impossible in this place to give 
more than an outline or epitome of the elements of chemistry, 
and as the second part of the work is intended to contain the 
analysis as well as the history and uses of the different articles 
of the materia medica which constitute the subjects of phar- 
macy, | shall confine the term Elements of Pharmacy to/com- 
prebend those general principles of chemical action which 
enable us to reason on, and perceive the proximate vauses of 

_the results of pharmaceutical combinations ; and to the expla- 
nation of the operations of pharmacy, with a description of 
the apparatus, Lali | 
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TABLE OF ARRANGEMENT. 


Section I. 


OF THE MORE GENERAL AGENTS INFLUENCING 
- PHARMACEUTICAL COMBINATIONS. 


J. ATTRACTION. 

a. Attraction of Aggregation. 

b. Chemical Attraction, or Affinity. 
IT. Repuxsion. 


Powers by which it is produced. 
1. CALORIC. 
2. LIGHT. 
3. ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM. 


= 


Section IT. 


OF THE CONSTITUTIONS AND COMBINATIONS OF 
. SUBSTANCES. 
1. OF SOLIDS. 
2. OF FLUIDS. 
3. OF AERIFORM SUBSTANCES, Or GASES. 


Section III. 


OF PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS, AND THE 
DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 


ae 
SecTion I, 


THE agents which more generally influence chemical, and 
thence pharmaceutical combinations, are Attraction and Re- 


pulsion. 
: I. ATTRACTION, | 


ATTRACTION is the term employed to denote that power 
which causes bodies to approach towards each other, and which 
preserves them in a state of union after they come into contact. 
We are ignorant of the cause of this force, but some of the 
Jaws respecting it are sufficiently evident; and from observing 
the different phenomena to which these give rise, we are in- 
clined to believe that there are different species of attractions 
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although, perhaps, the difference is more in degree than in 
kind. 
When this force is exerted on masses of matter, at sensible 
distances, and in the direct ratio of the quantity of matter, and 
the inverse one of the square of the distance, 11 is named gra- 
vitation : but when its operation 1s confined to the minute 
atoms of bodies, and is exerted only when these are in appa- 
rent contact, it is denominated contiguous atlraction.— The 
former preserves the planets in their orbits, and sustains in 
their places all the parts of the magnificent frame of the uni- 
verse: the second is the cause of the regular figures of natural 
bodies, and of the various combinations of maiter, which take 
place in and on the surface of our globe; and it is this variety 
that we are here to examine. : : 
CoNTIGUOUS ATTRACTION, Operating on particles of the 
same kind, forms an aggregate or mass; and hence, the power 
in this instance 1s named the attraction of agaregation or co- 
hesion: but acting on dissimilar particles, and producing bo- 
dies possessed of new properties, different from those of their 
components, it constitutes chemical attraction, or affinity. 


' a. OF AGGREGATION. 


The attraction of aggregation is that power which retains, 
together the particles of bodies. According to the degree of 
force which it exerts, substances assume the solid, the fluid, 
or the aériform state. 1. In solid bodies this force is suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent their component particles from 
being moved with regard to each other; and to oppose 4a con- 
siderable resistance to any mechanical power applied to sepa- 
rate them. In the same kinds of bodies, all the circumstances 
being equal, it is always the same; but in dissimilar bodies it is ° 
exceedingly various: from which, and the peculiar arrangement 
of the particles, arise the different qualities of solids, denomi- 
nated hardness, softness, malleability, ductility, and elasticity. 

‘The attraction of aggregation in solids is exerted at insensi- 
ble distances only, and may be weakened or altogether over- 
come by caloric, or the matter which produces the sensation 
ot heat. Ifa piece of ice, for example, be brought near a fire, 
the cohesion is weakened as the caloric flows into it, till it is 
changed from the solid state to the fluid, or water; and b 
continuing and increasing the heat, the particles are still fur- 
ther separa:ed from each other, until the attraction be entirely 
Overcome, and the fluid passes into the gaseous form, or be- 
comes steam. This power is also weakened by chemical affi- 
nity; as when a solid body is put into a fluid, the affinity be- 
tween thé particles of it and those of the solid is often suffi- 
cient to overcome the aggregation of the solid; and its detached 
particles being uniformly diffused through the fluid now form 
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a part of it, wipe iatng either its fluidity or transparency. 
This constitutes the ordinary chemical or pharmaceutical pro- 
céss of solution, which is always favoured by the application of 
heat, owing to the assistance it affords in overcoming the co- 
hesive attraction, as has been already noticed. 

2, In liquid pies this force also operates, but in a less 
degree than in solids, their particles being at a greater relative 
distance and moveable with regard to each other 3 but as their 
mobility does not change their relative digtdothe thev remain 
within the sphere of this attraction, and are kept together. The 
exertion of this power varies in different liquids: it is greater 
in mercury than in water, and in this than in alcohol.  {t of- 
fers, however, scarcely any resistance to the combination of 
fluids with other bodies: and ae the mutual affinity af 
two bodies is always favoured, when one of them is in the li- 
i state. 

This attraction is not exerted over aereform substances. ; 
for vivite these remain at the temperature necessaty for the 
preservation of their aérial state, their particles mutually repel 
each other, and would recede to an indefinite distance, were 
they not prevented by the pressure of the surrounding bodies. 

One of the most important results of this variety of conti- 
guous attraction, in a pharmaceutical point of view, is the for- 
mation of crystals, or the regular and determinate figures as- 
sumed by many solids, when nothing gpposes the union of 
their particles according to the laws of aggregation. 

The process of crystallization, however, does not take place, 
unless the particles of the solid become moveable ; and hence, 
in order to obtain any body in a crystalline state, it must first be 
rendered fluid, either by solution in a liquid, or fusion by heat. 

The arvkoanlizaien of salts is usuuliy effected in the first me- 
thod. When a salt is much more soluble in hot water than 
in cold, as is the case, for example , with sulphate of seda, 
nothing more is reqaired for its crystallization, than to saturate 
boiling water with it, and set the solution aside to coo], Ags 
the caloric is dissipated, the saline particles gradually approach 
each other, and assume those regalar arrangements’ which 
characterize the crystals of this peculiar salt. But when the 
salt is soluble almost equally 1 in hot and tn cold water, as mu- 
riate of soda for instance, its cry rstallization’can only be effected 
by withdrawing by evaporation a part of the fluid ; and the 
more slowly this takes place, the mutual attraction of the par- 
ticles is more regularly effected, and the more regular is the 
form of the crystals which are wbtalied In both cases, how- 
ever, the fluid ‘still retains as much saline matter as it can hold 
dissolved at the temperature of the atmosphere, or is a satu- 

rated solution; and by a further evaporation and subsequent 
cvoling, It will again yield crystals. 
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By fusion, bodies which are not soluble in water, as glass, 
sulphur, &c. are enabled to assume the crystalline form. In 
this case the body is, as it were, dissolved in caloric ; and the 
particles being separated from each other, these, when the 
cooling is gradual, assume, in aggregating, the regular arrange- 
ments which take place in crystallization. This mode of cry- 
stallizing substances is never used for pharmaceutical purposes. 
» Crystallization is promoted or retarded by various circum- 
stances, to be afterwards noticed. (See Section iii.) Its theory 
is still obscure; but some light has been thrown upon it by 
the experiments of Hatiy. He found that crystals may be me- 
chanically divided, and reduced to certain primitive forms, 
which are always the same in the same kind of substances, and 
depend upon the figure and the mode of combination of the 
integrant particles composing the crystals. The varieties of 
figure of these particles, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
ervstalline forms, are reducible to three: namely, 1, the pa- 
rallelopiped ; 2. the triangular prism ; and 3. the tetrahedron : 
and these particles, therefore, according to the mode in which 
they unite, form primitive crystals, which are the nuclei of 


the secondary crystals. Their forms may be reduced to the 


following six: 1. the parallelopiped; 2. the regular tetrahe- 
dron ; 3. the octahedron with triangular faces ; 4. the six-sided 
prism; 5. the dodecahedron, terminated by rhombs; and 6. 
the dodecahedron, with isosceles triangular faces. The varia- 
tions of the forms of secondary crystals are considerable in the 
same salt, and depend, in general, either on variations in the 
proportions of the ingredients which compose the integrant 
particles, or on the properties of the solvent in which the cry- 
stals are formed; thus alum crystallizes in octahedrons, but 
the addition of a little alumina produces cubes; and an excess 
of this earth prevents crystallization altogether: thus also, mu- 
riate of soda, which crystallizes in cubés, when dissolved in 
Water, assumes the regular octahedral forin when it is crystal- 
lized in urine. Independent, however, of these causes a Va- 
riety of secondary forms make their appearance; which the 
theory of Hatiy explains by supposing that, as the matter which 
enveleps the primitive nucleus to form a secondary crystal 1s 
attracted in layers, each decreasing in size in consequence of 
one or more rows of integrant particles being abstracted from 
its edges or angles, the variety of the secondary forms must 
also depend upon the different decrements of the crystalline 
layers. It would be impossible, however, to give even a ge- 
neral view of this Ingenious theory in the narrow compass to 
which we are here limited; and therefore I must refer the 
reader to Hatty’s Traité de Minéralogie, tomes 1 and 2 ; 
and to the seventeenth volume of the Annales de Chimie for 
the details. 
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Such is the attraction of aggregation, and its general effects. 
Tt is frequently concerned in modifying pharmaceutical results ; 
but it is a power of much less importance than the next variety 
of contiguous attraction. 7 


l. OF CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, OR AFFINITY". 


Chemical attraction or affinity is that power by which dissi-_ 
milar. substances placed under certain circumstances are en- 
abled to unite, and form new aggregates, in which the pro 
perties: of the component particles are lost or changed. Its 
action 1s confined to the minute atoms or particles of bodies, 
and is exerted only at insensible distances: not indifferently, 
however, between’ the particles of all bodies, but electively. 
The result of its operation is a combination of the constituent 
particles of the substances so intimate that the components 
cannot be recognised, nor separated by any mechanical force. 
Thus, lime acts as a powerful caustic when applied to animal 
matter, and is partially soluble in water ; phosphoric acid has 
an acid taste, and is very soluble in water; but phosphate of 
lime, the compound produced by the chemical combination of 
these substances, is inert, insipid, and insoluble in water; and 
cannot be again resolved into lime and phosphoric acid by any 
mechanical power. | 

Chemical combination, therefore, is the result of the affinity 
of two or more substances for each other. It differs from 
Mixture, in which the substances are only blended without 
acquiring any new properties, and in which the dissimilar 
parts are easily discovered, and may be separated by mechani- 
cal powers. Chemical compounds can however be decom- 
posed, either by exposure to a high temperature, which 
weakens the force of attraction existing between their princi- 
ples; or By mixture, under favourable circumstances, with 
some other chemical agent, which has a more powerful affinity 
for one of its compovents than these have for each other: 
and by these means, which constitute chemical analysis, the 
principles of a compound may be ascertained. 

As analysis separates compounds into their constituent prin- 
ciples, so synthesis may reproduce them by recombining these 
principles ; and when this can be effected, it is the surest, proof 
of the accuracy of any analysis. In many instances, bow- 
ever, this is impossible ; and the evidence of the truth of an 
-analysis is to be drawn from other sources. 

_ Iris an acknowledged Jaw of chemical affinity, that a com- 
pound ¢ does not pos: ess properties merely intermediate between 
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1 Te following observations on affinity may be regarded, ina great degree, 
as an abridgement of the excellent chapter on this subject in the first volune of 
Murray's System of Chemistry. 
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those of its component parts, but has acquired others more or 
lessnew.” One of the most general changes. is that.of form. 
The combination of two airs, for example, may produce a 
Huid or asolid; that of two fluids may form a solid; and.the 
common process of solution presents to us the fact, that by 
the combination of a solid with a fluid, the solid generally as- 
sumes the fluid ferm. In the last- tian omen mstance the 
fluid is generally reg arded as the active substance; but, never- 
theless, t the attraction of affinity is. reciprocal ; and hence; 
the general mode of expressing the fact, that the fluid dissolves 
the solid, or isithe solvent or menstruum, is, in strict language, 

erroneous. These terms, however, are more correctly applied, 

when/the properties of the solid, except in form, are scarcely, 
sensibly altered; as, for example, when muriate of soda is 
dissolved in water. 

Chemical combination produces an alteration of densiéy— 
that of the compound not being the mean of the components, 
buat often different. In the greater number of cases the den- 
sity is increased; owing probably to a mutual penetration of - 
the components, as there is a diminution of volume; and 
hence the specific gravity of acompound cannot be determined 
by calculation from the specific gravity of its ingredients. 
There are cases of combination, however, in which the den- 
sity 1s diminished ; and there is an increase of volume in the 
resulting compound : for instance, when a solid is dissolved 
by a liquid, the increase of volume acquired ‘by the solid in 
passing into a fluid state may be greater than the condensation 
resulting from its union in that state with the liquid ; ; and this 
happens fromthe solution of a considerable number of the 
salts in waters 

‘«« The exertion of chemical attraction is accompanied by a 
change of temperatute.” This more frequently produces an 
inicrease of temperature, owing to the evolution of caloric by. 
the new compound. Thus, if four parts of sulphuric acid 
and one part of water, both at the temperature of 32°, be 
mixed together, the temperature of the mixture rises to 300° ; : 
and the density of the compound is much greater than the 
-mean of the densities of the components. The heat also 
which is evolved by combustion, and in fermentation, is the 
direct consequence of chemical combination. In all cases the 
increase of temperature is, accompanied with an increase of 
density, to which, andthe change of form suffered by one of 
or both the components, its production may be ascribed. 
Thus steam condensed to water parts with a large portion of 
caloric; and the same effect is produced when water is solidi~ 
fied by being mixed with quicklime. The contrary effect, 
however, or an absorption of caloric, is also produced by 
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chemical combination, when the density of the coeapouen 18 
less than the mean; as, for instance, by solutions of salts in 
water, or ins ome ottiet fiuids, very intense colds, greater than 
any natural cold, are artificially produced. 

The exertion of chemical affinity is influenced by various 
circumstances: these, according to Berthollet, are mass, co- 
hesion, insolubility, specific gravity, elasticity, and inflores- 
cence. 

That mass has a considerable share in influencing chemi- 
on A Maiey was first suggested by Berthollet, who states it as a 
canon, that combinations do not depend altogether on the at- 
pee Se of afhnity, but on the proportions also, of the sub- 
stances brought into action. ‘Thus, if a and B form a com- 
pound, and c be a substance which has a stronger affinity for 
Athan B bas, it should beable when mixed with the compound 
to withdraw a altogether from B, if combination was regu- 
Jated by affinity only: but this is not the case in fact; for c 
does not entirely combine with a, but is shared elie: it and 
B, according to the force of the affinity, and the bulk of each. 
This view of the subject affords a reason why, in pharmaceu- 
tical compositions, a small quantity of a substance may be 
added to a compound, without producing any sensible effect, 
although, if added in large quantity, decomposition would di- 
rectly ensue. It follows, also, fromit, Ist, that ** the che- 
mical action of one subitariee on ae must diminish as it 
advances to saturation :”” and, @dly, that a decomposing sube 
stance ** must oppose a stronger resistance to the decom- 
posing agent, in proportion as the decomposition proceeds, 
from the increase in the relative quantity | of one of its ingre- 
dients to the other, which is abstracted :” and, dastly, “ that 
in estimating the relative forces of affinity in bodies, the quan- 
tities of them must be taken ‘into account, and ought to be 
equal.” . 

2. Cohesion has an evident influefce in opposing chemical 
action, and counteracting the exertion of chemical -affinity. 
Thus all aggregates are more slowly acted on by liquids in which 
they are soluble, than when their parts are ‘mechanically di- 
vided ; and this does not happen altogether from the mere cir- 
Sainstanee of a larger surface being presented to the fluid; for 
native oxide of tin, which in the aggregate resists completely 
the action of any acid, becomes sblubie when its aggregation 
is overcome by pape eraeyetr operations ; and some other sub- 
stances are similarly aflected. ence ¢rituration, levigation, 
and granulation are ranked among pharmaceutical operations, 
sad are of importance ** In | facilitating chemical action, partly 
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by diminishing ageregation, and partly by increasing the sur- 
face on which affinity is exerted.” | | 
Owing to the force of cohesion, also, solid bodies seldom 
act chemically on solids: while fluids readily combine with 
fluids, and likewise act with energy on solids fot which they 
have an afimty. Fluidity, however, is not indispensable to 
chemical actiour; there being manv cases in which two solids, 
ma state of minute mechanical division, act chemically on 
each other’. (See Section ii.) When, however, the specific 
gravities of even two fluids are very materially different, their 
chemical combination is opposed to a certain extent by the 
force of cohesion of the heavier fluid; and henee, agitation is 
frequently necessary for aiding the operation of aifinity. 
Cohesion has sometimes a considerable influence in‘deter- 
mining the proportion of combinations formed in consequence 
of new affinities. Thus, if its intensity be sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the affinity of the fluid in which the integrant par- 
ticles resulting from a new combination are formed, it will 
combine these, and produce crystallizations or precipitations, 
which, withdrawing the substance thus formed in part from 
the sphere of action, and opposing a resistance to any further 
exertion of chemical power, will consequently determine the 
proportions of the combination. | 
_. 3. Insolubility must necessarily modify chemical actions 
If an insoluble compound substance be acted on by any sub- 
stance tending to combine with one of its principles, this 1s 
protected in some degrée by the insolubility of the compound 
withdrawing it from the action of the decomposing substance § 
and if a compound which is produced in the progress of com- 
bination be insoluble, it will be directly precipitated, and thus 
fixed in its proportions. In decomposition this is extremely 
useful; for the insoluble product, being immédiately sepa- 
rated, cannot oppose the further action of the decomposing sub- 
stance, which woyld be the case were it to remain in solution. 
4. Specific gravity influences considerably the exertion of 
affnity, particularly if the substance be of little solubility, by 
withdrawing it from the sphere of action, and hence retarding 
its combinations; and in many instances this can be but ime 
perfectly counteracted by agiiation. — | 
5. Chemical attraction, as far as the aériform substances are 
concerned, is opposed by elasticity. Thus, when two gasés 
having mutual affinities are mixed tovether, they very seldom 
comoine, which is ascribed to the distances between the par- 
ticles of substances,existing in the gaseous state: for, as vhe- 


_' Thence the axiom Corpora non agunt nist sint saluta, which was formerly estae 


blshed in chemistry, is not gencrally tre. d 
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mical attraction is exerted at insensible distances only, the 
particles of the two gases, although mingled together, are yet 
without the sphere of attraction. That this is owing to elas- 
ticity, is evident from the circumstance that the vapours which 
are not elastic more readily combine. Hence, whatever gives 
density; as cold for example, toa certain degree, to highly elas- 
tic substances, must favour their chemical combination. 

6. Efflorescence is also regarded by Berthollet as influencing 
chemical affinity: an opinion which originated from a fact 
first observed by Scheele, that if in a paste composed of seve- 
ral saline substances decomposition 1s going on, one of the 
resulting compounds often rises through ihe mass, and. forms 
an efflorescence on its surface; and its being thus withdrawn 

from the sphere of action contributes towards forwarding the 
decomposition. — 

7. The effect of temperature in modifying chemical action 
has been already noticed. An increased temperature, by pro- 
moting fusion, and in other respects weakening the attraction 
of cohesion in solids, fayours combination ; but opposes it in 
as much, however, as it augments elasticity. In both cases 
its effects are much modified by the degree of its intensity 5 
combinations effected at a lower being often dissolved at a 
higher temperature, owing to one or more of the components 
having its affinity weakened by an increased elasticity. Thus, 
mercury exposed to air for some time ata temperature equal 
to its boiling point combines with the oxygen of the air, and 
1s coriverted into red oxide of mercnry; but if the fire be raised 
so as to make the retort red hot, this oxide is again decom- 
posed, and running mercurv and oxygen gas obtained. 

From the influence of the above circumstances on chemical 
combination, the utility of these pharmaceutical and chemical! 
operations, which diminish aggregation, overcome the effect 
of specific gravity, diminish elastieity, and regulate tempera- 
ture, such as pulverization, trituration, granulation, agitation, 
and compression, with the proper management of furnaces, is 
sufhciently obvious. 

In that department of pharmacy, also, which regards extem-~ 
poraneous compositions, it is of importance to attend to the 
slowness with which chemical action is iu many instances 
produced ; for substances, — which have mutual affinities for 
each other,. may give no indication of any change when newly 
mixed, but yet, atter some tine, may act, and. produce even 
complete changes. 


The individual affinities which are exerted between the prin- 
‘ciples of a compound are named elementary ; but the action 
Which proceeds from several affinities in the same substance 
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is denominated resulting affinity. ‘Thus, a substance exerting 
an attraction to oxygen, or to hydrogen, the principles of wa- 
ter, exerts an elementary afhnity ; but when the attraction is 
exerted to the compound or water itself, it 1s a resulting afh- 
nity, provided the body remains undecomposed. Further, the 
combination of two bodies, which would not combine if Jeft 
to themselves, may be effected by the addition of a third body, 
although this has no peculiar affinity to either of the others ; 
in which case the combination is said to be effected by dispo- 
sing affinity. ‘To illustrate this, let a piece of iron be put into 
water: no sensible decomposition takes place at a common 


temperature; but if a little sulphuric acid be added, the de- | 


composition of the water by the iron ts rapidly effected, the 
hydrogen is evolved in a gaseous form, while the oxygen unites 
with the iron, and forms an oxide which combines with the 
acid. In this case the acid is supposed to exert a disposing 
affinity: but according to Berthollet, as stated by Mr. Mur- 
ray, its * agency is to be ascribed to the tendency it has to 
combine with the iron, and with a portion of oxygen, which 
co-operating with the attraction of the iren also to the oxygen, 
these concurrent affinities cause the decomposition of the 


water; and a compound consisting of a combination of 


the acid, the tron, and the oxygen abstracted from the water, | 


is formed,” 


mae 


Chemical attraction, as has been already hinted, may be 
exerted between more than two bodies, so as to bring three or 
four into one combination; and such compounds are named 
ternary, quaternary, ic. according to the number of their 
components. Several examples of these are to be found among 
the saline preparations (Part iii.) ; and almost all the vegetable 
substances are compounds of three or more principles. — 


x 


T&e forces with which chemical attraction is exerted are dif- 
ferent in different bodies. In cases where this attraction’ is 
exerted in a superior degree by a third body to either of the 
components of a compound of two bodies, so as to decompose 
it, and form anew compound, while at the same time one of 
the components of the previous compound is set free, the affi- 
nity thus exerted has been termed single elective attraction. 
Formerly it was supposed that the decompositions thus effected 
were complete; but it is now admitted that there is a partition 
of action, as hasbeen already noticed. o represent the relative 
forces of affinity, tables were first constructed by Geoffroy ; and 
have been since much improved and extended by other chemists, 


particularly Bergman: but the opinions of Berthollet oa this. 


subject have tended yery much to lessen their yalue, although 
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their utility to a certain extent must undoubtedly be acknow-, 
ledged'". When the elective attractions are more complicated, 
or when two elective affinities are exerted, and two new com- 
pounds formed, this is termed double electwe attraction. In 
such cases the attractions which tend to preserve a compound 
in its original state are denominated quiescent ; while the others 
which tend to separate the principles of a compound from 
each ather are termed divellent attractions. As an example of 
double elective attraction, Jet it be supposed that two com- 
pounds, one consisting of potass and sulphuric acid, or szd- 
phate of potass, and the other consisting of muriatic acid and 
lime, or muriate of lime, be mixed toge sther, a double decom- 
position will take place, ‘and two new ‘compounds, sulphate of 
fime and muriate of potass, will be formed. In this case, if 
the attraction between potass and sulphuric acid be 62, and 
that between lime and muriatic acid be 20, the sum of the 
quiescent. attractions will be 82; but if the attraction tween 
potass and muriatic acid be 32, and that between sulphuric 
acid and lime be 54, the sum of the divellent attractions will be | 
86: which AEA g the former sum of the quiescent, will 
operate and produce the above stated decompositions and re- 
sulting compounds ?. 

Apcatding to the opinions of Bergman, the relative force of 
the affinities which produce these ‘effects is capable of being 
measured, and the changes are altogether to be ascribed to the 
predominance of the affinities of one set of substances over 
another. But a different and more correct view of the subject 
has been given by Berthollet, of which we shall now give an 
outline. 

The changes produced by the predominance of certain affi- 
nities over others, according to the theory of Bergman, are 
ascribed by Berthollet to those circumstances which infuence 
attraction, and |imit combination. If four substances, for 
example, be presented to each other, two of which have a 
greater tendency to cohesion than the other two, so as to farm 
by their union an insoluble compound, instead of one com- 
pound being formed by the union of the four, in which the 
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4 See Appendix to Part J. No. I. 

o represent this effect of double elective affinity more clearly, diagrams 
are oh side the idea of which first occurred to Dr. Cullen. Thus the above ope- 
tions would be represenied in the following manner: Theinverted triangle in the 
centre denotes water, or that the decomposition was effected 1 in the humid way. 
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affinities are balanced, this will be averted by the force of co- 
hesion, and the two which form the insoluble compound will 
unite, and be separated by precipitation or crystallization, leav- 
ing the other two in combination in the fluid which has been 
the medium of action. . © Tr even these four substances were 
previously in the reverse binary combin ations, ou presenting 
them to each other, the affinities within the sphere of action 
must be reciprocally exerted; and the sare extraneous forces 
will cause an exchange of p areas or the phenomena which 
have been ascribed to elective affinities will be produced.” To 
avoid the term elective attraction, Berilollet denominates cases 
of this kind complex affinity. The explanation of single elec- 
tive attraction, or where three substances are presented to cach 
_ other, is precisely the same; the uimon which takes piace be- 
tween.two of them being determined by the tendency to cohe- 
sion, or the Ce of ihe combination of two-of them tQ 
es dagcompound of little solubility. 

The Laer also of the substances presented to each 
other considerably influences these combinations; and the 
changes produced by the decomposition are scarcely ever com- 
plete ; especially w here the force of cohesion has not been 
powerfully exerted, so as to render the effect of quantity am= 
perceptible. Elasticity likewise has a considerable influence 
in determining decompositions where the application of heat 
is necessary ; and, according to Berthollet, the decomposition 
of a compound body, of which one of the ingredients has a 
great tendency to assume the elastic form, | is to be ascribed to 
_ the disposition it has to escape from its combination, when 
aided by the intervention of even a weaker affinity. 

In complex affinities the same cause determines the union 
of substances disposed to assyme the elastic form, and sepa- 
rates them as a volatile compound, _ ¢* Tf, therefore,” says he, 
*¢ it be desired to know the result of the exposure of two sa alts 
to the action of heat, it is only necessary to consider which of 
the two bases, and which of the two acids, have the greater 
volatility, if there be a differance: for the more volatile base 
and acid will escape and enter into combination, and the fixed 
base and fixed acid will remain behind, and combine witb one 
another ',” 


A knowledge of the doctrines of affinity is of the utmost 
Importance in ) pharmacy ; ; and as the foregoing sketch presents 
little more than an outline, I must refer those who would wish 
to investigate the subject to the first book of Murray’s Svstem 
of Chemistry, Bergman’s Dissertation on Elective Attraction, 
and Eertholiet's Researches into the Laws of Chemical Afi- 
Nily. 


’ Researches, p, 3, quotsd by Murray, Sysiem of Chemistry, i, 120 
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Il. REPULSION. 


REPULSION is that force which separates the particles of 
bodies from each other, and consequently counteracts or mo- 
difies the attractions by which they are combined and preserved 
together in masses. It is supposed to depend on the operation 
of one or more of the three following powers ; Caloric, Light, 


Electri icity. 
a. CALORIC, 


The cause of the sensation of heat 1s denominated caloric, 
Philosophers are not completely agreed whether it is to be re- 
garded as a property only of bodies, such as a vibration of their 
particles ', or as a peculiar substance ; but the latter opinion is 
the one more generally adopted. 

Under this opinion caloric is regarded as a very subtl@elasti¢ 
fluid, which penetrates more or less all bodies, passing readily 
from one to another ; and is every where difused. Its parti- 
cles are supposed mutually to repel each other; and bodies 
into which it enters in any sensible quantity are increased i in 
bulk, and undergo other changes of form. Jt 1s radiated in 
the same manner as light, and in this state forms a part of the 
solar ray?. The rays are refrangible, and capable of reflec- 
tion. Ithas no ascertainable gravity ; and neither the addition 
nor the abstraction of italters sensibly the weight of bodies ?. 

Regarding it as matter, the sources whence it may be ob- 
tained, the laws which regulate its motion and distribution, 
and its ‘effects, require to be noticed, 


Sources of Caloric. 


The known sources of caloric are the sun, combustion, per=- 
CUSSION, friction, and mixture. 

a. The sum is an evident source of caloric; but the direct 
action of its rays upon bodies seldom produces a temperature 
exceeding 120°. When these, however, are concentrated by 
means of a concave mirror, or a lens; or w shen means are taken 
to prevent the communicated heat from being carried. off by 
the surrounding bodies, a much higher temperature can be 
produced. This source of caloric 1 is not resorted to for phar- 
maceutical purposes. 

lb. Combustion is a source of caloric highly interesting on 
account of its utility. 

When a combustible is heated to a certain degree, it becomes 
hotter than the surrounding bodies, and is consumed, emitting 


1 The idea of caloric being motion or vibration, originated with Lord Bacon. 
® Philosophical Trans, 1807. 3 Ib, 1799, p. 179. 
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yapidly hight and caloric, until the whole substance hag suf- 
fered a change of properties. 

The true nature of this ie aa was first explained by Loeb 
sier, who laid it down as a chemical axtom, that in every 
case of combustion, oxygen idkiines with the burning body.” 
His explanation of combustion depends on two laws; Ist, 
That when a combustible body is heated to a certain tempera- 
ture it immediately begins to attract and combine with the oxy< 
gen of the atmospheri¢ air. 2d. This oxygen being in a state 
| of gas, and combined with light and caloric, is decomposed 
during its union as the combustible, and its caloric and light 
are set free in a sensible form ; while the oxygen itself remains 
combitied with, the combustible, The truth sof this theory 1s 
generally supposed to be proved by the facts, that combustion 
does not go on unless oxygen be present : and itis more bril- 
jiant in oxygen gas thanincommonair. The products of com- 
bustion are ‘always heavier than the body consumed; and this 
increase of weight is exactly equal to the quantity of oxygen 
which the air loses. Every combination of oxygen, however, 
with bodies does not produce the phenomena of combustion. 
Brugnatelli has endeavoured to explain this by supposing that 
oxygen combines with bodies in two states: ** 1. retaining 
the ee part of the caloric and light with which it 1s com~ 
bined when in the state of gas; and, 2. after having let go 
all the caloric and light with which it was combined.” 

The above theory of combustion is however liable to some 
objections ; for instance, the emission of caloric and Heht is 
not proportional to the quantity of oxygen that combines oe 
the combustible: and the quantity of light that sppses de- 
pends s altogether afiee the combustible. Under the sapposi- 
tion, therefore, tliat the caloric is obtained from the oxygen 
of the substances supporting combustion, while on light j iS 
derived from the combustibles, the process has been regarded 
as'a case of ‘* double decomposition ; 3 the oxygen eee com- 
bustible dividing themselves into two portions, which combine 
dn pairs ; the one compound is the product,” or the combustible 
base waited with oxygen, ** the other is the fire,” or the caloric 
and light, ‘¢ which escapes !.” 

The caloric set free by the burning or combustion of coal, 
charcoal, oil, wax, and tallow,. 18 applied to the patti af 
life, and is of the first 1 importance in the practice of pharmacy: 

thence endeavours have been made to ascertain the quantity of 
caloric evolved during the burning of different combustibles, 
and several experiments have been instituted by the most able 
chemists at different times for this purpose. The following 


, 
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1 Thomson's Chemistry, 4ih edit. i. 607. 
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TaBLE exhibits the quantity of caloric evolved by the combus- 
tion of different substances, the estimate being formed from 
the quantity of ice melted during the burning of 1 pound of 
each of the substances'. 


Oxygen Ice melted in Ibs. 
Substances burnt, 1! Ib. consumed |-——————} —-—- -- 
in Ibs. Lavoisier. | Crawford. | Dalton. 
PEUTO PM eae el tet aes : 480 | 320 
Carburetted hydrogen..) 4) 85 
Haters ie. es. 3°5 | 88 
Carybonic oxide ..\.3'.. 1! OOS ‘i | 25 
Pe ea sae ot hae 148 , 89 104 
We PPPS EDS RIE. aie 133 | 97 104 
ees Se + ees | 104 
Oil of turpentine ..... ‘| | | 60 
Fink Ay ees | 58 
DESIAEY inte Ut gd eRe shee ee | jee 
Priosphisras 2.c 922° Hr 100 | | 60 
CWaredal oO oF Sea ee 96°5 69 | 40 
SND Sse Baise te | | 20 
AL a, Sa Me RA A | 70 
Caomehove 72 ete | 4Q 


From this table it appears that hydrogen gas would form the 
best fuel, where a high temperature is required. 

c. Percussion, as tar as it applies to solid bodies, 1s another 
source of caloric. Smiths, for instance, are in the habit of 
kindling their fires by means of an iron tod, which is smartly 
and quickly hammered until it becomes ide hot; and sparks 
are produced by the collision of bard bodies, particularly of 
flint with steel. This effect appears to arise from condensa- 
tion, or forcing the integrant particles of the bodies closer 
together, so as to dislodge the latent calorie they contain, and 
give it the form of sensible caloric. The specific gravity of 
iron i3 Increased -052 by being hammered; and it becomes so 
hard and brittle that it cannot again be heated by perenssion, 
until it has been exposed for some time to a red heat ip tbe 
forge. By the collision of flint and steel the oxidizement of 
the ~ateed i 18 also eflected, the sparks being small pieces of ox- 
idized iron. 

d. Friction is also a source of caloric. Jt is a swell known 
fact, that a considerable quantity of free caloric 1s disengaged 
when two substances are smartly rubbed together ; but the real 
source of the calorie thus evolved, still remains odkriclbow: 


1 Thomsg’s Chemistry, i. 610, 
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_e. Finally, mixture, or the chemical union of two substances, 
in many cases evolves caloric. This always takes place. when 
the density orspecific gravity of the mixture is greater than the 
amean of the substances mixed; asin the mixture of alcohol 
and water, or of sulphuric acid and water ; and much caloric 
is also evolved when water is thrown upon quicklime, owing 
to the solidification of the water when it unites with the lime. 
The caloric which is evolved in these, and other instances of 
mixture, is the latent heat, or caloric of fluidity of one or both 
of the components; for as the compound 1s less fluid, and 
consequently requires the presence of a smaller quantity of 
combined caloric, the superabundance which tne more fluid 
components contained must be necessarily set free. 

‘Such are the sources from which caloric is obtained: com- 
bustion is the most important of these; and the knowledge of 
the laws by which it is regulated, and the modes of conduct- 
ing it, is of the first consequence in the practice of pharmacy. 
(See. furnaces.) +. 

i Distribution of Caloric. 

From whatever source caloric is obtained, it is distributed 
from bodies in which it 1s accumulated into bodies which 
contain less of it, ull both are brought to an equilibrium. 
‘* The state of a body, with regard to its power of produ- 
cing the different effects arising from the presence of caloric, 
is termed its femperature :’’ and this depends on the quantity 
of sensible caloric containedinit. Thus, when a vessel con- 
taining water is placed on the fire, a quantity of caleric — 
passing from the fire into the water, its temperature is _ 
raised, or it is made sensibly hotter; and if the water thus 
heated be taken from the fire and placed in a cold place, the 
sensible caloric accumulated in it, passes from it into the air 
and surrounding bodies, until it becomes as cold as they are, 
or its temperature be lowered to an equilibrium with theirs. 
The caloric which passes from hot bodies during their cooling 
is carried off ; ist, by the conducting power of the surround- 
ing medium, which “ diminishes as the temperature of the 
hot body approaches to that of the medium.”’ @dly, By radia- 
tion, which, however, only. operates when the cooling fs ef+ 
fected in an elastic medium, as air. 3dly. By currents, or the 
change of the portion of medium immediately in contact with 
the hot body; produced by the change of density occasioned 
by the caloric it receives from the het body enabling it to rise 
and give place to a new portion, which is heatedand displaced 
in its turn, and so on till the temperature of the hot body ap- 
proaches to that of the medium. By accelerating these 
changes the rate of cooling is proportionably quickened ; and 
hence the cooling effect of winds, and artificial currents of air. 
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The temperatures of bodies can he comparatively ascertained 
to a certain extent by sensations they mduce. Thus, a body 
containing much sensible caloric feels warm or hot to the 
touch, owing to its calorie flowing into the hand; and one 
containing Jess gives the sensation of cold, owing to the abs- 
traction of caloric from the hand. But this mode of judging 
of temperature is very limited, and depends on the state of the 
sentient organ, and many other external circumstances, which 
prevent confidence from being placed on it as a’comparative 
measure of temperature: and therefore the thermometer is 
employed for this purpose, an instrament the properties of - 
which depend on the expansion or increase of bulk which 
bodies suffer when caloric enters into them. } 

A thermometer is a hollow glass tube, blown at one end 
imto a hollow globe or bulb; the hollow of the tube being 
perfectly cylindrical, and of a small bore, and the bulb of a 
proportional size. . The balb and part of the tube, after the air 
is expelled, are filled with mercury or coloured alcohol, and 
the tube is then hermetically sealed at the extremity. When 
the bulb of this instrument is applied to a hot body, the mer- 
cury, or the fluid it contains, rises in the tube, and continues 
to do so until the thermometer acquire the same degree of 
temperature as the hot body, when the mercury becomes sta- 
tionary, and the point to which it rises indicates the temperas 
ture of the hot body. In the same manner when the bulb is: 
applied to a cold body, the mercury contracts and falls in the 
tube: and the quantity which it thus rises or falls, indicating the 
proportion of increase or diminution, Is ascertained by-a scale 
which divides the tube into a number of equal parts or degrees. 

For ordinary purposes mercury 1s the liquid best adapted for 
thermometers ; 1ts expansion being most equable ; but alcohol 
is used when great degrees of cold are to be measured. | 

The thermometer commonly employed in this country is 
that of Fahrenheit’: but as three other thermometers are 
used on the continent, 11 may be proper to notice all of them, 
and point out the circumstances in which their scales differ. 

In Fabrenheit’s thermometer, the scale begins at the tem- 
perature produced by a mixture of snow and sea salt acting on 
each other; and the space between this and the point indicated 
by the temperature of boiling water is divided into 212 equal 
parts or degrees; and 212° marked as the boiling point. The 
part of the scale indicated by the freezing of water, is at 32 
degrees from its beginning; therefore 32° 1s marked as the 
freezing point: the space between which and the boiling being 
equal to 180°. The scale may be extended above this point ; 

. 1 Fahrenheit was a German artist. . 
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and also helow its commencement, whe decrees downwardd 
being marked sialideats with the same namabens as the ascend- 
ing scales 

The thermometer of Celsius, which has been used in France 
since the revolution, begins -at the freezing point of watery 
which is consequently marked @, and the space between that 
and the boiling point is divided into 100 degrees ; hence it has” 
been named the centigrade thermometer. 

‘Each degree of this seale is gths more thana degr ee of a? 
renheit’s, or one of the latter is equal to 4ths of a degree of 
the centigrade scale. To find, therefore, the degrees of Fah- 
renhieit’s scale corresponding to those of the centigrade, the 
given number of the latter must be multiplied by 9, and di- 
vided by 5, adding 32 to the quotient: the sum Sapregace the 
degree on ee scale of Fahrenheit}. 

Reaumur’s thermometer, duial is still used in Italy and 
Spain, also commences at the freezing point, which is marked 
0; and between this and the boiling point it is divided into 80 
degrees. Each degree is therefore 2ths more than one of Fah-= 
renheit’s; and to “reduce those a aE cage to Fabrenheit’s, 
the given number of the former must be multiplied by 9, and | 
divided by 4, adding 32 to the quotient *. 4 

In De Bue 5 thermometer, which, is used only im Russia,. 
the space between the boiling and freezing points is divided 
into 150 degrees; the gradation beginning at..the boiling 
point, which is marked O;. and increasing inversely to the 
freezing point, which is marked 150°. Itis seldom men- 
tioned by authors 

These ins iecais are welladapted for determining the vae 
flations of temperature which bodies undergo ; tio a certain 
degree of fallacy attends the observations made by them, which 
cannot le overlooked when correctness is required. Thus, 
owing to the expansion of mercury increasing with the’ tem- 
peratire the medium degree of heat between the freezing and 
poling points 1s not as marked on the scale 122°, but is ac- 
tually 118°8° 1”7,and so onas the numbers. of the pode ascend, 

For measuring higher temperatures than the thermometer can 
be subjected ‘e instruments named pyr ometers have been em- 
ployed; the best of which is that invented by Mr. Wedg- 
wood. It depends on the degrees of contraction which pure 

argil suffers when exposed to bigh 1 temperatures 5 ; and for this 
purpose small cylinders of pure clay are made 1 in a mould 
flattened on one side, and fitted pact y to the. wider end of a 
pane’ consisting a two straight pieces ef brass, 24 inches 
ong, fixed on a brass plate so as to converge, and divided into 


3 


rt 


4 See Appendix to Part I, No. IL 2 Ibid. 
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inches and tenths. The length to which the pyrometrical 
pieces can be slid in the converging groove, indicates the heat 
to which they have been previously “exposed ; and as they do 
not expand again when cold, no fallacy can uae from the ac- 
tion of heat on the gauge. Each degree of this scale is eqnal 
to 130° of Fahrenheit; and the 0, or commencement of it, 
corresponds with 10774 of Fahrenheit’s scale. The hiohest 
temperature that Has Metti measured by it is 160° or 21:877° 
of Fahrenheit, which is 30° above the point at which cas 
iron melts. But as much higher temperatures than this must 
exist, so, also, there are temperatures much lower than can 
be measured by any thermometer. Hence all bodies contain a 
portion of caloric intimately combined with them, and which 
remains latent or insensible while they remain; but which 
may be extricated and rendered sensible by chemical action ; 
as in the processes of mixture cag combustion. 
Effects of Caloric. 

The effects produced by Hats ri6 on bodies are different 
both in degree and in kind. By the introduction of it inte 
substances in different quantities, they are either changed in 
bulk, and suffer expansion; or in state, assuming the fluid 
form, and that of vapour; or they are ivnited, 

a. Expansion, or increase of bulk, is ‘the most general effect 
of caloric, and, with very few exceptions, may be regarded as 
a wencral law of its operation. 

When caloric flows into a body, it separates its integrant 
particics from each other, and hence augments its volume. 
This change is smallest in solids, more considerable in liquids, 
and most considerable in gaseous bodies; or the expansibility 
is greater in the inverse ratio of the force of aggreration. Thus, 
the ¢ expansion of air 1s 8 times greater than that of water; and 
the expansion» of this 45 times greater than that of iron. 

The expansion of solid bodies i 1S, in general, so very Incon 
siderable as not to be easily ascertained ‘by measurement : re 
as far as it can be known, it is equable. Argi] is an excep- 
tion to the law of expansion in solids; for, as has been al- 
yeady remarked, the bulk of pure clay eer fo when heated, 
in the ratio of the intensity of the heat to which it is exposed, 
The cause of this anomaly has not been discovered. That of 
Jiquids is more evident, but not at all uniform; the differences 
apparently depending on the fixity or volatility of the compo- 
nents of the liquids: those expanding the most the boiling point 
of which is lowest ; and which, consequently, most readily 
assume the gaseous form. The degree of their expansion, 
also, increases with the augmentation of their temperature 5 
or, the nearer a liquid approaches to the boiling point, the 
greater is the expansion produced by a degree of calonec ; 
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and the farther i it is from this point, ‘the more equable is the 
expansion. Liquids, in the same manner as solids, suffer a 
difference of expansion from a given change of temperature. 
The following Table, by Mr. Dalton, shows the expansion of 
the more common liquids, from 32° to 212° of Fahrenheit, the 
volume at 32° being denoted _ rr 
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To tke general law of the expansion of liquids by nieaey water 
furnishes an exception. Thus, from the lowest temperature 
at which water can remain liquid, to 40°, heat diminishes in- 
stead of expand ng water; but above 40? to 212° it expands it. 

All gaseous ‘bodies suffer the same expansion by the same 
additions of caloric, supposing the circumstances to be equal. 
Their expansion 1s almost eae equable, or the same aug- 
mentation takes place by the same addition of caloric at all 

emperatures. By the experiments of Gay Lussac,” ey parts 
of tilda coo oS air heated from 32° to, 212° expand 137°5 parts, 
or zt,th jor every degree of the thermometer: and he other 

gases, the steam of water, and the vapour of etner, undergo 
the same expansions oy thre same auementations of ‘tempera- 
ture. The cause of the equable expansion of gaseous bodies 
appears to be the absence of cohesion; so that, at a low tem- 
perature, there is no more resistance made to the expansive 
power of the caloric thrown into the gas, than at a high tem- 
perature. | ; 

b. Bluiditythe next general effect of caloric, arises from 
the repulsive force of the caloric which enters into any sub- 
stance fitted to take on the fluid form, separating the parti- 
cles from each other to such a distance as to render them easily 

moveable on one another in every direction. Allsolids, with 
a very few exceptions, are susceptible of the fluid form, when 
exposed to a sufficient degree of heat; and all liquids, with 
the exception of alcohol, become s6hid when exposed to very 
low temperatures. 7] The particular temperatures mecessary 
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for the production of these changes, however, are exéeed- 
ingly various, but for the same bodies they are always the 
same’. In some cases the change is sudden, or the body in- 
stantly passes from the solid to the liquid state; in other cases 
it passes through several degrees of softness before it be per- 
fectly liquefied : the conversion of ice to water is an example 
of the first; the melting of glass, of wax and other unctuous 
miatters, 15 sig instance of che: neeond: There are'soime bodies, 
nevertheless, which cannot be melted or fused, owing to their 
suffering cheinical decomposition at a lower temperature than 
is required for their fusion:—a piece of wood, for instance, 
cannot be melted by any application of heat. 

Although the melting point, in most cases, is always the 
same in the same Is didlnens: yet. circumstances .may vary lt; and 
the admixture su other substances. may alter it very ‘consider= 
ably. ‘Thus, he melting point of ice, OF, what 1s the same 
thing, the freezing point of water, is 32°; but by exposing 
water slowly to the action of freezing mixtures it may be 
couled down to 22° before it freezes: Thé addition of salt 
renders this point still lower, as may be seen by the following 


Table z.. 


Names of salts. Propor tion by weight dis- | Freezing 
solved in 100 parts of water. i point. . 

Commonealt ols: ve. 25° 4° 
Sal amnvonrae: fis: 20° 8° 
Rochelle salt ...... 50° 21° 
Sulphate of magnesia 416 25°58 
re, et Oe. 12°5 26: 
Sulphate ofiron..... 416 28". 

+ OF Binge pg 33°3 28°6 


é 


When solids pass to the liquid state they receive an addi-« 
tional quantity of caloric, which combines with them, but 
does not sensibly elevate their temperature, and this caloric of 
Jiuidily, of latent heat, as it has been named, 16 again given 
out when the body Giese to a solid state. All fluids, ees 


* a ae rncoieehon iia se a < ae 
1 Table, showing the degree of temperature, according to Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, at which several solid bodies melt. 


esta. Xs §94° | Copper ...... 45879, Fakr, 27, Wedg. | Spermaceti 112° 
Bismuth... 476 | Silver......... 4717 —-—— 298 Phosphorus 109 
Tin... eres 442 | Irom........-+.21637 -— 158 Tallow .... 92 
Zine ,...-- 700) Sulphur... .... vw See Oilof anise 50 
Antimony . 809 | Bees-wax,..... 142 Camphor .. 308 
Mercury. —39 | Lard........ elee ES BES 39 


2 Phil, Trans. 1788, 27, quoted by Dr, Thomson—Syst. Chemistry, 4th edit. 
‘. 520. : ; 
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fore, are combinations of solids and-certain doses of caloric. 
Thus, if snow at 32° be mixed with an equal weight of water 
at 172°, the snow instantly melts, but the temperature of the 
mixture is only 32°; so that 140° of caloric have disappeared : 
hence the quantity of caloric necessary to give fluidity to ice is 
140°. These facts were first ascertained by Dr. Black in 1762 ; 
and fluidity in general has been proved to depend on a similar 
cause. Softness, plasticity, malleability, and ductility, proba- 
bly depend also upon the repulsive force of the latent heat 
which combines with bodies.. . . 

c. Vaporization, another general effect of caloric, is that 
state into which all fluids and some solids pass when their tem- | 
perature is raised to a certain point, or caloric is thrown into 
them in sufficient quantity to separate their integrant particles 
to distances beyond the sphere of the attraction of cobesion ; 
so that the fluid passes to the aériform state, becoming invisible 
and elastic, and possessing the other mechanical properties of 
air. 

Vaporization differs from evaporation, which is a process 
that likewise enables fluids to escape under an invisible elastic 
form ; but which seems to depend on the solvent power of at- 
mospheric air, forming a ‘solution of the body in the aérial 
fluid; whereas vaporization is the conversion of a fluid to the 
gaseous state by the agency of caloric alone.. By evaporation 
the fluid is gradually converted into the aériform state at every 
temperature, or suffers spontaneous evaporation. Water, al- 
cohol, ether, and volatile oils are susceptible of spontaneous 
evaporation, so that a portion of any of them exposed to the 
air in a flat vessel soon altogether disappears ; ‘‘ but sulphuric 
acid and the fixed oils never assume the form of vapour till 
they are raised to a certain temperature.” 

All fiuids have a fixed point of temperature at which their 
vaporization commences, which is denominated their boiling 
point, and beyond this point fluids cannot be heated if freely 
exposed to the air, so as to allow the vapour to escape as it 
forms. Thus water at 212° boils, and ts progressively con- 
verted into steam at the bottom of the vessel, which, rising in. 
bubbles through the water, produces the ebullition that. cha- 
racterizes boiling: but although the fire be raised ever so much, 
yet the temperature of the water never exceeds 212°; the va- 
pour carrying off every additional increment of heat ina latent 
form. ‘The boiling point varies in different bodies ; and in the 
same body also placed under different circumstances, particu- 
larly with regard to pressure. Thus the boiling point of ether 
1s 98°, of alcohol 174°, water 212°, mercury 660°, and so on. 
In a vacuum all liquids boil at a temperature 145° lower than 
in the open air; and in Papin’s digester, in which water can 
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be heated under a great pressure, the temperature may be raised 
to 300° without ebullition. Owing to this circumstance, highly 
volatile substat.ces, as ammonia and ether, cannot be easily 
manufactured in elevated situations. 

The elasticity of the vapour of liguids boiled in the open 
air is equal to that of the circumambient atmosphere; but 
under pressure, so that the temperature of the vapour may be 
much augmented, the elasticity increases with the tempera- 
ture. At low temperatures, on the contrary, vapours lose 
their elasticity, are condensed, and return to their fluid state. 
The conversion, therefore, of liquids into elastic fluids de- 
pends on the same cause as the conversion of solids into fluids ; 
namely, ‘* to the combination of a certain dose of calorie with 
the liquid, without any increase of temperature '.”” ‘The vapour 
carries off all the caloric which enters a body after j it arrives at 
its boiling point ; and retains itin a latent form: for the vapour 
1s not hotter to the senses or the thermometer than the boiling 
liquid: thus, steam, the temperature of which is indicated by 
the thermometer to be 212°, 1s water, combined with 940° of 
ealoric, which remains Jatent as long as the temperature of the 
steam is maintained, but again becomes sensible when a lower 
temperature changes that vapour to the state of a liquid. 

Gases resemble vapours in their constitution, and differ 
from them only in the greater reduction of temperature which 
is required for their condensation, or in not being reducible 
by ordinary pressure, or by any known reduced temperature, 
to the fluid or solid state. They are nevertheless very probably 
compounds of solid or liquid substances and caloric. Indeed 
several of the gases have been condensed into fluids, by the 
application of cold and pressure; oxymuriatic acid gas, for 
instance, becomes liquid at a little under 40°, and forms solid 
crystals at 32°; and ammoniacal gas condenses into a fluid at 
45°. Objections, however, to the above opinion are derived 
from the fact, that, when muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal 

as are mixed, a solid salt is produced, and yet very little heat 
is evolved ; but although this is certainly an exception to the 
theory, wet it does not invalidate its truth as a general law. 

d. Ignition is another effect of caloric, but differing altoge- 
ther from expansion, fluidity, and vaporization, which may in 
some measure be regarded as different degrees of one ceneral 
effect. It implies an emission of light from bodies which are 
much heated, or combined with a large portion of caloric, 
without their suffering any change of composition. Itis totally 


1 The important discovery of the causes which produce the changes of bodies 
fromthe solid to the liquid and aérifofm state, was made by Doctor Black im 


1700. 
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independent of the presence of air, and is a simple effect of 
caloric. Aériform substances are not susceptible of ignition. 
The degree of temperature at which al! bodies capable of ig- 
nition begin to be ignited, or become red hot, is ne-rly the 
same,—about the 800dth degree of Fabrenheit; and by raising 
the temperature the illumination increases, until a perfectly 
white light 1s produced, which is the highest point of ignition. 
It 1s excited by percussion and friction, as well as by the direct 
communication of caloric to substances; as in the case of flint 
and steel, &c. Ignition is supposed to arise from the extrica- 
tion of the light, which is regarded as a constituent of the ig- 
nited body, by the repulsive agency of the additional caloric ; 
but this explanation of the phenomenon is liable to some ob- 
jections, and the real cause remains still undetermined. 


As a pharmaceutical agent, caloric is of the first import- 
ance; im some cases producing decomposition, in others 
favouring combination. The decomposition most easily ef- 
fected by it is the separation of the more volatile from 
the more fixed ingredients of compounds. Thus in the pro- 
cess of distillation (see Operations), when weak spirits are 
heated, the alcohol separates from the water, owing to its 
superior volatility, and by condensation is obtained as a 
distinct substance. Almost all compounds into which oxygen 
has entered without. having occasioned combustion, as nitric 
acid, byperoxymuriatic acid, and some metallic oxides, suffer 
likewise decomposition by caloric. All compound bodies cons, 
taining combustibles are also decomposable by it; as are also 
compounds consisting of two or more combustible ingredients, 
in combination with oxygen, as almost all animal and vegeta- 
ble matters. On the contrary, the compounds which are little or 
not at all affected by caloric, are those which have been formed 
by combustion; such as water, phosphoric acid, and carbonic 
acid’, The proper application of caloric for the purpose of 
obtaining new combinations by favouring the attraction of af- 
finity, and lessening the force of aggregation ; or for producing 
decompositions by weakening or destroying altogether the 
force of these attractions, so as to obtain the principles of bor 
dies in a distinct state, constitutes the most important feature of 
operative pharmacy. (See Operations.) 


g. Licur. 


Light isa substance consisting of very subtle particles which 
are constantly emanating in’ straight lines from luminous bo- 
dies, The size of these is too minute to be appreciated; but 

rr Nt ee ae RS ‘ 
3 Thomson’s Chemistry, @th edite i. 54G. 
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their velocity is estimated to be at the rate of 200,000 miles in 
a second. ‘They appear to repel each other like those of calo- 
ric; and hence light may be regarded as a power capable of 
producing repulsion. 

A ray of light falling upon a polished surface is reflected 
from it at an angle equal to the angle of its incidence. 

When a ray of light moving in a straight line passes within 
a certain distance of a body parallel to its direction, it bends 
towards the body, or is inflected ; but when the body parallel 
to its course Is at a greater Motanne, the ray is bent from it, or 
deflected. When it passes obliquely from one medium to an- 
other of a different density, it 1s bent a little from the hne of 
its former direction, and assumes a new one, or is refracted. 
In passing into adenser medium it is refracted towards the per- 
pendicular; but from the perpendicular when passing into a 
rarer medium. The refraction is proportional to the density 
of the medium, but in that of a combustible the refraction is 
greater than the ratio of its density. 

Every ray of light is resolvable into seven other distinct rays, 
possessing each a different degree of refrangibility ; and con- 
sequently divisible from each other by the prism. The ulti- 
mate or component rays are distinguishable by thet impression 
of-colours they excite on the eye; and are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, ‘indigo, violet. 
The red is the least refrangible, reflexible, and inflexible ; the 
violet the most; and that of the others follows the order in which 
they are placed. The colour of bodies depends on their trans- 
mitting or reflecting those rays only which excite the impres- 
sions of their colour. The reflection of the whole prismatic 
rays constitutes white; the absorption or suffocation of all 
these occasions black, which is the total absence of light. 

The illuminating power of the rays of light differs. Those 
towards the middle of the prismatic spectrum, as above arranged, 
possess the greatest illuminating power ; 3 but this diminishes 
as the rays approach towards the extremities. 

Light enters into combination with bodies; and in some 
cases is again extricated without any change being produced, 
as in pyrophori, or substances which absorb light, and emit it 

again when carried into a dark place. In some cases, how- 
ever, the absorption of light by bodies occasions very sensible 
changes in them: the colour of plants, for example, their taste 
and odour, and the quantity of combustible matter they con- 
tain, depend on light: fora plant reared in the dark is nearly 
colourless, insipid, inodorous, and contains a very small pro- 
‘ sportion of combustible matter, 

The natural sources of light are the sun.and fixed stars ; ; but 
it is also artificially. produced by combustion, chemical combi- 
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nation, heat, and percussion. The sun’s rays, the greatest 
source of light, have been found to be composed of three dif- 
ferent species of rays: 1. rays which produce light and co- 
Jour; 2. rays of mere heat; and 3. rays which produce neither 
light nor colour, nor affect the thermometer; but which ne- 
vertheles agree in chemical properties with the visible rays: and 
thus constituted, it produces very important chemical effects. 

Light partially deoxidizes metallic oxides and salts. Thus 
it blackens muriate of silver; and as this takes place when the 
salt is placed beyond the violet ray, or out of the prismatic 
spectrum, the effect is apparently to be attributed to the action 
of the third species of rays. {t also reduces the nitro-muriatic 
solution of gold, when itis placed in contact with charcoal, or 
any other vegetable, or any animal matter; and the red oxides 
of mercury and of lead become much lighter when exposed to 
the sun. 

Light has a powerful tendency to decompose liquid oxy- 
muriatic acid; and also nitric acid, which it renders red and 
fuming, even when it is contained in vessels accurately closed. 
Almost all the vegetable and animal colouring matters have 
their brilliancy and colour much impaired by long exposure to 
the sun’s rays: they affect also the colour and the properties 
of vegetable powders kept in clear glass bottles. Light even 
seems to have a strong influence on the process of crystalliza- 
tion; for, if light be only partially admitted to a crystallizing 
solution, the crystals will be larger and more numerous on the 
enlightened side; and often the whole mass will radiate towards 
this point. Chaptal! found that by using a solution of a me- 
tallic salt, and shading the greater part of the vessel, capillary 
crystals shoot up the uncovered side, and the extent of the ex- 
posed part is distinctly marked by the limit of the erystalliza- 
tion. a 


Such are the properties of light, the chemical effects of the 
operation of which seem to be perfectly independent of its 
heating power; and there is even reason to believe that the 
greatest chemical changes are produced by the invisible rays : 
for Ritter? affirms that, by transmitting the coloured rays 
through different prisms, he has separated them from the in- 
visible or chemical rays, and obtained a coloured spectrum de- 
void of any chemical power. 


3. Evrecrriciry and GALVANISM. 


The phenomena of electricity depend on a very subtile fluid, 
which is a powerful chemical agent, capable of producing im- 


* Joyrnal de Physique, xxxiii. 297, 9 Nichelson’s Journ, viii. 216, 
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mediate decompositions and new combinations. Galvanism 
appears to be essentially the same as electricity, differing, how- 
ever, in some degree In its effects and the mode of its produc- 
tion. Both are to be regarded as repulsive powers. 

a. Electricity may be communicated to all substances: by 
some it is transmitted without any perceivable obstruction, but 
by others with much difficulty: hence bodies in their rnlatinn 
to electricity are distinguished into two ‘classes, conductors and 
non-conductors: and as it can be aceuimalpted in the latter by 
friction and other means, these are also denominated electrics ; 
while the former are named non-electrics, to indicate their in- 
capability of being excited. 

Metals, water, and charcoal are conductors: all other sub- 
stances are non-conductors; although many of these, when 
made very hat, become iieiedanel iia ‘All electrics or non-con- 
ductors when rubbed, as, for instance, a glass rod with a piece 
of woollen cloth, sainsls light substances; and, when -a con- 
ductor is approached to them, exhibit an appearance of light, 
attended with a peculiar sound and smell. Some electrics can 
be excited by simple beating or cooling. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for obtaining any considerable excitation, that the rubber 
have some communication with the earth ; front which it ap- 
pears that the great source of electricity 1 io ia the earth, and 
that excitation consists 1n the mere transferring of the cleatei- 
eal fluid from one substance to another. By rubbing electrics 
on each other, the distribution of the electric fluid they contain 
is altered; and on separating them, more than the natural quan- 
tity remains with the one, and less with the other: the one is 
then said to be electrified plus, and the other minus, or positively 
and negatively. When two bodies are both electrified posi- 
tively, or both negatively, they repel each other; but if one 
of them be electrified positively, and the other negatively, they 
attract each other, Instead of this distribution of the same 
fluid, the existence of two fluids has been assumed, each of 
which repels its own particles, but attracts those of the other ; 
and this assumption is more favourable for the explanation of 
the chemical agency of this fluid. 

The chemical effects of electricity seem to depend chiefly on 
its power of producing a sudden high temperature; and this 
appears to be proportioned te the resistance opposed to its 
transmission. It often favours chemical combinations, as 
that of oxygen with the metals, and promotes the instantaneous 
chemical union of gaseous bodies. It also effects chemical 
decompositions, as those of water, ammonia, alcohol], and me- 
tallic oxides, But for neither purpose is it employed as a phar- 
maceutical agent. 

b, Galvanism may be regarded as a modification of electri- 
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city, in which the fluid is evolved during certain chemical ac- 
tions. It is transmitted through those substances which are 
conductors of common electricity, and with the same degrees 
of facility and rapidity. The metals, charcoal to a certain ex- 
tent, plumbago, water, saline solutions, and the greater num- 
ber of liquids, areconductors; but glass, dried and baked woods, 
the dry animal cuticle, and dry gases, are non-conductors of 
the galvanic fluid. | 

Galvanism is generally excited by arranging two different 
metals, as, for instance, copper and zinc, and a fluid, as diluted 
nitric acid, in such a manner that the metals touch each other 
in one part, and have the fluid interposed between them in 
another. The metals soldered together in pairs are placed 
- transversely in the grooves of a well seasoned wooden, or an 
earthen-ware, trough, and fixed in with a cement of resin and 
wax, to prevent any liquid from passing through; after whica, 
the diluted acid is poured between the pairs, so that it touches 
the zinc of one pair, and the copper of another, alternately, 
the copper side of each double plate looking towards the same 
extremity of the trough throughout the arrangement, and the . 
zinc side to the other extremity. _ This apparatus is named the 
galvanic battery; and the distances between the pairs of sol- 
dered plates should be from one-fourth to three-fourths of an 
inch each, according to the width of the trough, The intens 
sity of action of this apparatus, as far as the production of heat 
1s concerned, seems to depend on the size of the plates, or ex- 
tent of surface; but, for producing chemical decomposition, 
on the number of plates. | 

As a chemical agent, galvanism is the most powerful of all 
the repulsive forces, and is capable of producing decomposi- 
tions which could not otherwise be effected. By its means 
the chemical constitution of the alkalies and the earths has been 
established, and their bases discovered to be substances hither-. 
to unknown, which have been added to the list of metals. 

By placing a compound, one, for instance, of oxygen and 
an inflammable body, in connexion with the metallic wires 
proceeding from each end of a galvanic battery, the oxygen is 
attracted by the wire that is in the positive state, and repelled 
by that which is negative; while, at the same time, the inflam- 
mable is attracted by the negative wire, and repelled by the 
other. Hence the components are separated, and obtained in 
an insulated state. In the decompositions thus effected, sub- 
stances can be conveyed to a distance, and even through inter- 
posed ponderable matter, by the galvanic influence; a result 
which, however singular, is well ascertained. 

Galvanism, like electricity, acts as a stimulus to the living 
system. Its effects on the animal body are a sensation of light 
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when applied to the eye; a Sensation of acidity on the tongue; 
and the excitement of strong muscular action. 
It is not employed as a pharmaceutical agent. 


On the forces of Attraction and of Repulsion every che- 
mical and consequently every pharmaceutical effect more or 
less depends. A knowledge, therefore, of the laws which re- 
gulate these powers is of the greatest importance, and forms 
the basis of all chemical science. 


Section II." 

Every substance, whether it be regarded generally as form- 
ing a part of the mass of this globe, or particularly as an ob- 
ject of science, may be arranged in one or other of the three 
following classes; Solids, Fluids, and Gaseous Bodies. We 
shall now examine each of these classes separately, and endea- 
vour to describe the constitutions and combinations of the 
substances composing them, inasmuch as they are objects of 
pharmacy. | 


I. SOLIDS, 


Sourp bodies are masses of homogeneous particles combined 
and held together by the attraction of aggregation or cohesion. 
The arrangement of the particles with regard to each other is 
often such as to produce regular figures, in which case the so- 
lids are said to be crystallized. Cobesion and crystallization 
have been already considered. 


A, CONSTITUTIONS OF SOLIDS. 


Arrangement of the principal Solids according to their Com- 
. position. 
I, SimpLE, or UNDECOMPOUNDED. 


Carbon. 
Metals. 


II. Compounps. 
Sulphur. 
: Phosphorus. 


* In drawing up this section I have borrowed very freely from the third book 
of Thomson's System of Chemistry, 4th edition, 
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Oxide of Sulphur. 
— Phosphorus. 
Charcoal. 
Metallic Oxides. 
- Sulphurets of Metals. 
fixed Alkalies. 
ew Parthse 
Phosphuret of Carbon. 
——— Metals. 
— Earths. 
Carburet of Iron. 
Alloys. 
Solid Acids. 
Earths. 
— with Earths. 
-——___——_i— metallic Oxides. 
— fixed Alkalies. 
Salts and Hydrosulphurets. 
Metallic Oxides with Alkalies. 
Bitumens. 
Suaps. 
Most vegeteble Substances. 
Many animal Substances. 


ed 


aoe 


eee 


ee] 


SIMPLE SOLIDS. 


a. CARBON in astate of purity is still unknown, if, as Mr. 
Davy has affirmed, the diamond, which has always been re- 
garded as this substance in a state of great purity, contains 
a little oxygen’. It is a constituent of almost all vegetable 
and animal substances. 

b. METALS are simple inflammable bodies, of great specific 
gravity, density, and opacity; and, as the result of these | 
qualities, possess great brilliancy or lustre from their power 
of reflecting almost all the light which falls. upon their 
surface. Their colours are generally shades of white, gray, 
or yellow; their hardness is considerable, and according to 
its degree they are more or less elastic: one only, mercury, 
is in a fluid state at the ordinary heat of the air. Many of 
them possess considerable tenacity, and are hence malleable 
and ductile; but some are extremely brittle. Metals are 
sapid and odorous when heated or rubbed; their fracture is 
generally hackly; their texture fibrous or foliated; and many 
of them are sonorous. They are excellent conductors of ca- 


8 Phil. Trans, 1809, 
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joric, electricity, and galvanism. When exposed to the ac-. 
tion of caloric, they expand and are melted; but differ greatly 
with regard to fusibility: some of them are volatilized at 
known temperatures. When fused, their surface is convex 
and globular; and in cooling they generally crystallize. 
They are very susceptible of oxidizement. 

The following metals are used as pharmaceutical agents. 

I. MALLEABLE. 

1. Silver. (Part ii. p. 46.) 5. Tim. (Part ii, p. 376.) 
2. Mercury. (Ilid. p. 200.) «6. Lead. (Ibid. p. 302.) 
3. Copper. (did. p. 140.) 7. Zinc. (Ibid. p. 408.) 
4. Iron. (Ibid, p. 167.) 


Il. BrRirrLeE AND EASILY FUSED. 


}. Bismuth. - Oe 3. Arsenic. (Part ii. p. 50.) 
2, Antimony. (Part ii. p. 40.) 


IiI. BrirrLE AND DIFFICULTLY FUSED, 
1, Manganese. (Part i. p. 242.) 


% 


COMPOUND SOLIDS. 


a. SuLPHUR. (Part il. p. 381.) 

1. Oxide of sulphur is formed on, the surface of sulphur 
which is kept for some time in a state of fusion. It has 
a violet colour, and a fibrous texturc; is austere to the 
taste, tough, and its specific gravity is 2°$25. It contains 
rather less than 7 per cent. of oxygen. . 

#. Sulphurets of metals are inodorous and insipid, often 
possessed of metallic brilliancy, and are conductors of clec- 
tricity. | 


Table of Officinal Sulphurets of Metals. 


Colours of the Sul- | Specific 
phurets. Gravity. 


Mereury 4 oe b Ala A i 


Tron | Yellow. 4°518| 37°5 
Antimony | Leadem gray 4°368 | 33°3 | 


Sulphurets. Sulphur. 


3. Sulphurets of fixed atkalies are opaque, solid bodies, of a 
brownish red or liver colour; decomposable by caloric, 
water, and acids; and which by exposure to the air are 
converted into hydroguretted sulphurets. 

Officinal, Sulphuret of potass, (Part ii, p. 434.) 
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. CHARCOAL. (Part ii. p. 81.) — 


/ 


4. Sulphurets of earths resemble the alkaline sulphurets ‘in 
their properties. 

5. Hydrosulphurets are compounds of sulpburetted bydro- 
gen with alkalies and earths. They are soluble in water, 
crystallizable, and are decomposed by the atmosphere and 
acids. ; 

PHosPHORUS is semitransparent, of a yellowish colour, 
and a waxy consistence. Its specific gravity is 1:770. It 
may be cut with a knife; is brittle at a temperature under 
32°, but above that point softens, and about 90° is very duc- 
tile. It melts at 99°; in close vessels is volatilized at 219°; 
and boils at 554°. When heated in the air to 148° it in- 
flames, and emits a white smoke, which has an alliaceous 
odour, and condenses to.an acid. It is obtained from bones 
and other animal matters; and by Mr. Davy’s experiments 
appears to be a compound of an unknown base with hydro- 
gen and oxygen. y | 

1. Oxide of phosphorus, produced by the exposure of phos- 
phorus to the air, has the appearance of fine white flakes, 
which take fire when slightly heated, and burns with a 
very vivid flame: by further exposure to the air it attracts 
moisture, and is converted into an acid. 

9. Phosphuret of carbon (the substance which remains in 
the leather through which new-made phosphorus is 
strained, purified by exposure to heat in a retort,) is a 
light flocculent powder, of a bright orange colour, insi- 
pid, and inodorous. Jt burns rapidly when heated in the 
air, and leaves charcoal behind. 

3. Phosphurets of metals are generally brittle, and have a 
metallic Justre. 

4. Phosphurets of earths have a brown colour; are generally 
luminous in the dark ; insoluble in water, but easily de- 
composed by that fluid, furnishing phosphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. 


METALLIC COMPOUNDS. 


1, Alloys are compounds of two or more metals. They. 


have generally the lustre, hardness, tenacity, ductility, 
and other properties of the metals. The compounds of 
mercury, however, with other metals are named amal- 
ams. . 7 
2. Metallic oxides are generally in the form of powders, or. 
_ friable fragments not at all resembling the metals; some- 
times laminated and crystallized; of various colours, de- 
terminate with regard to the metals and treatment; hea- 
vier than metals; refractory, or fusible into glass; some. 
are insipid, others acrid and styptic; in general they are. 
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insoluble tn water, and combine with acids, or with alka- 
lies, or withsboth at the same time. They are reducible 
by light, by caloric, hydrogen, carbon, oils, &c, 


Table of officinal metallic Oxides, showing the quantity of Oxy- 
gen united to 100 of Metal by weight in each. 


| } 
Metals. Colour of 


Oxygen in 
Oxides. 


100 parts. 


Metals. {Colour of| Oxygen in 
Oxides. | 100 parts. 


———_———— 


Mercury 1 Gray 5 $ Yellow} 13°6 


Red 17°6 White} 25 
( Gray | 18 Antimony | White} 22°7 
Tron " Black | 37 Arsenic White 33 
Red 92:3 
Yellow} 9°1 
eas Red 13°6 


3. Carluret of iron is of a dark blue or gray colour; has 
some degree of metallic lustre, a greasy feel, is soft, and 
blackens the fingers. It is not altered by water or air, 

" nor affected by the most violent heat, if air be excluded: 
the acids do not affect it 5 1t detonates with nitrate of pot- 
ass, and reduces the metallic oxides. 100 parts appear to 
consist of 3°4 of iron, and 96°6 of carbon in the lowest 
state of oxidizement. 

4. Metallic phosphurets. 

5. Metallic sulphurets. 

6. Metallic oxides with alkalies. 

7. Earths. (Part itt. p. 468.) 

Earths with earths. 
wee metallic oxides. 

alkalies. 

¢. SOLID ACIDs and SALTS are always in a crystallized state, and 
consequently contain a portion of water in their composi- 
tion. The following are objects of pharmacy, or officinal : 
1. Phosphoric acid is colourless, transparent, and resembles 

glass in appearance; is inodorous, very acid, reddens ve- 
etable blues, and ‘deliquesces when exposed to the air. 
ts specific gravity in a state of dryness is 2°687. It is 
very soluble in water, dissolving with a hissing noise ; and 
is decomposed at a high temperature by carbon, hydro- 
gen, and several of the metals: 100 parts consist of 46-5 
of phosphorus, and 53:5 of oxygen '. 
Phosphate of lime constitutes the basis of bones, from 
which it is procured in the state of a white powder by 


} Rose. 
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the action of caloric. It is inodorous, insipid, insolu- 
ble in’ water, but is decomposed by several of the acids: 
‘exposed to a heat of 378° Wedgwood it softens, and 
changes to an enamel: 100 parts contain 41 of acid, 
and’ 59 of lime?. 

Phosphate of soda. (Part iil. p. 466.) 

2. Boracic acid is Shins in the form of white thin hexa- 
gonal scales, greasy to the feel. It reddens vegetable 
blues, is inodorous, but has a sour bitterish taste, leaving 
a cooling sweet impression in the mouth. Its specific gra- 
vity is 1 ‘479. It is fixed in the fire, but melts into a hard 
transparent glass. Boiling water dis solves only two parts 
of boracie acid: alcohol dissolves it, and the solution 
burns with a green flame; and oils also dissolve it with 
the assistance of heat. It oxidizes only iron, zine, and 
copper? Its components are unknown. 

Sublorate of soda. (Part iit. ». 363.) 

3. Benzoic acid. (Part i. p. 417-) 

4. Succinic acid. (Parti. p. 430.) 

5. Oxalic acid, generally obtained by treating sugar with ni- 
tric acid, is in the form of white, transparent, shining 
four-sided prisms, which have a very acid taste, redden 
vegetable blues, and are soluble in their own weight of 
boiling water. Exposed to heat in open vessels, it is de- 
composed, According to Dr. Thomson, 100 parts con- 
tain 77 of real acid, and 23 of water ?. 

6. Tartaric acid is ébtaned | in white, irr ecular, hard, semi- 
transparent crystals, the specific gravity of which is 1: 5962. 
Tt readily dissolves in water ; is capable of oxidizing iron, 
zinc, aud mercury; and combines with alkalies, earth, 
and metallic oxides, forming tartrates: 100 parts consist 
of 70°5 of oxygen, 19°0of carbon, and 10°5 of hydrogen}. 
Lartrate of potass. (Part ii. p. 449.) 

Variety. Supertartrate of potass. (Part it. p. 382 ) 
Tartrate of potass and soda. (Part ii. p. 460.) 

7. Citricacid. (Part in. p. 419.) 

For descriptions of the remaining solid cae see Part ii. 
p. 434. 

f. Brrumens. (Part ii. p. 68.) 

g. Soaps. The alkaline soaps have a peculiar unpleasant 
odour and taste, form a milky solution with water, and a 
transparent one with alcohol; are powerfully detergent, and 
are decomposed by the earthy and the metallic salts. 2. The 
earthy soaps are insoluble in water, and not detergent. 3 3. Me- 


* Fourcroy and Vauguelin, 9 Phil. Trans. 1807. 3 Vauquelin. 
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_tallic soaps are likewise insoluble in water, but some of 

. them are soluble in alcohol, and others in oil. 

1. Hard soap. (Parti. p. 351.) 

2. Softsoap. (Ibid. p. 352.) | 
Variety. Liniment of ammonia. ( Part iii. p. 713.) 

3. Liniment of dime-water. (Part ii p. 713.) 

h. SOLID VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. It is necessary to notice in 
this place the solid proximate principles only of the vegetable 
substances which are officinal, or émployed as pharma- 
ceutical agents. The constituents of the whole of them 
are—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, in different pro- 
portions. 

1. Sugar. (Part ii. p. 343.) Itis soluble in nitric acid, and 
yields oxalic acid. 

Variety. Manna? besides common sugar, contains mucilage, 
and a nauseous substance to which it owes its purgative pro- 
perties. When digested with nitric acid, it yields saclactic as 
well as oxalic acid’ Does not ferment like sugar. 

2. Sarcocoll is usually in oblong, semitransparent, yellow 
globules, which have a bitter sweet taste, and an odour 
resembling in some degree that of anise seed. Does not 
crystallize. Soluble in water and alcohol. Treated with 
nitric acid yields oxalic acid. 

Variety. Liquorice ? Dissolves in nitric acid, and forms tannin ; 
and when treated with sulphuric acid yields about one-fourth 
of its weight of charcoal. 

3. Gum, (Pari u: p. 5.) 

Officinal, Acacia gum, tragacanth. 

Variety. Mucus. Inodorous, insipid, soluble in water, insoluble 
‘in alcohol ; not precipitated by silicated potass, but precipi- 
tated by alcohol ia a fibrous state. ‘ 

Officinal. Linseed, quince seed, marsh mallow. 

4, Ulmin* is solid, black, hard, shining, and insipid. Solu- 
ble in water, but does not form mucilage ; imsoluble in 
alcohol; precipitated by nitric and oxymuriatic acids in 
the state of resin. 

5. Fnulin is obtained in the form of a white powder, which 
is insoluble in cold water and in alcohol. It is soluble in 
boiling water, but precipitates as the solution cools, 
Treated with nitric acid it yields oxalic acid, 

Officinal. Elecampane root. 

6. Starch. (Part ii. p. 394.) on a 

7. Gluten is of a gray colour, nearly insipid and inodorous, 
very tenacious, ductile, and elastic; partially soluble in 
water, aud soluble in acetic acid and muriatic acid. When 
treated with nitric acid it yields oxalic acid. 


1 Dr, Thomson. 


& 
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8. Fibrin is tasteless, fibrous, elastic, and resembles gluten. 
It is insoluble in water and alcohol; but is soluble in ni- 
tric acid and in diluted alkalies. It soon putrefies. 

9. Extractive hasa strong taste; is solublein water and a!- 
cohol ; but insoluble m ether, unless when united with 
resin. It is precipitated from its solutions by oxymuri- 
atic acid, muriate of tin, and muriate of alumina; but 

not by ao line : 

Officinal, Saffron, most barks, &c. 

10. Tannin has a bitterish astringent taste; is soluble in 
water, and in alcohol of 0°810. It 1s precipitated by the 
muriates of tin and of alumina, and by gelatin. 

Officinal. Galls, uva ursi, tormentil, rhuLarb, cinchona bare. 

— simarouba, kino, catechu, willow bark, 
. Was. (Part i. p. 95.) 

e. Camphor. an ll. p. 221.) 

13. Resins are brittle, eieiks geet vellowish substances, 
inodorous, and of an acrid taste. Their specific gravity 
varies from 1:0452 to 1°2289. They melt when heated, 
inflame in a hicher temperature, and burn with a strong 
yellow flame, emitting much smoke. They are insoluble 
in water; but soluble in alcohol, ether, alkalies, and 
acetic nd _ Nitric acid converts them into artificial tan- 
nin, : 

Officinal. Amber, copal, pine resins, mastiche. 

14. Guaiacum differs from resins in being soluble in nitric 
acid, and yielding, when treated with it, oxahe acid, and 
no fannin. 

15. Balsams resemble resins in their appearance; have a 
strong aromatic odour; yield benzoic acid when heated, 
or dissolved in sulphuric acid; and when treated with 
nitric acid yield artificial tanpin, 

Officinal. _Balsams of tolu, benzoin, storax. 

16. Gum resins resemble resins in their appearance ; but are 
odorous, form milky solutions with water, and transpa- 
rent solutions with alcohol. They are soluble in alkalies ; : 
and are converted into tannin by’ nitric acid. 

Oficina]. Ammoniacum, galbaaum, scammony, assafeetida, myrrh, 

sagapenuni. 

17. Wood, which forms the support of all vegetables, is 
composed of tasteless fibres, insoluble in water and alcos 
hol; but soluble in weak alkaline ley; and in nitric acid 
yielding oxalic acid. When distilled per se, ata ted heat, 
it leaves much charcoal. 

i, SOLID ANIMAL MATTERS. 
Gelatin. (Part ii. p. 11. 99.) 
2. Allumen when dried is a brittle, transparent, glassy 
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substance, resembling gum in appearance. It is solu- 
ble in cold water, and whent he solution consists of 1 
part of dry albumen and 9 of water, heat coagulates it 
into a firm white solid mass: alcohol, ether, and the 
strong acids also coagulate the solution. 
Officinal, White of egg. 
3. Solid oils. 
Varieties—a. Spermaceti. (Part ii. p. 289.) 
b. Fat is an odorous, insipid, white crystal- 
line substance; greasy to the touch; melts 
at 140°; vaporized at 400°, the vapour being 
infammable. Insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether ; combines with alkalies, and forms soap ; 
and is decomposed by strong acids. 
Officinal. Lard, mutton suet, fat. 
4, Castor, (Part i. p. 89.) 
5., Musk. (Part 1. p. 256.) 
6. Bones and shells. (Part. ii. p. 274.) 
7... corn, (Paris tt. px 99.) 


COMBINATION OF SOLIDS WITH SOLIDS. 


Although solid bodies may be made to enter into combina- 
tion with each other, yet alldo not combine in the same man- 
ner, and under similar circumstances. Thus, some unite in 
any proportion; and some in certain determinate proportions 
only; while others will not combine with each other in any 
manner. 

1. TABLE of the principal solids which have been ascer- 

tained to be capable of uniting in any proportion. 
Sulphur with phosphorus. 
Carbon with iron. 
Metals with most metals. 
Protoxide of antimony with sulphuret of antimony. 
Earths with earths. 
Earths with some metallic oxides. 
Some earths with fixed alkalies. 
Fixed alkalies with solid oils. 
Solid oils with each other, with wax and with bitumen. 

All the products are solids, except that of the first, which 
is liquid. : : 

None of these solids combine spontaneously, even although 
placed in contact ; but require to be mixed, and exposed to a 
degree of heat capable of melting one or both of them ; in which 
case the caloric breaking the force of the cohesive attraction 
which retains the particles of the solids in the aggregate state, 
the atoms of the one substance are brought into immediate 
coptagh with those of the other, or within the sphere of the 
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attraction of affinity, which consequently acts and produces 
thenew compound. The compounds do not materially differ 
in their properties from their constituents, except the com- 
pounds of tron with carbon, and some of the earths with each 
other. The combination, however, is generally accompanied 
with a change of density. 


2. TaBLE of the principal solids which have been observed 
to unite only in determinate proportions. 
Sulphur with metals. ' 
- metallic oxides. 
- earths. 
- fixed alkalies? 
Phosphorus with carbon, 
metals. 
—_—_— some earths. 
Acids with alkalies. 
- earths. 
——-_—_—- metallic oxides, &c; 

These enter into more intimate union than the preceding. 
They, however, do not unite when both bodies remain in the 
solid state ; ‘* except sulphur and the fixed alkaline hydrates ', 
some acids, and afew hydrates of metallic oxides, and perhaps 
some of the acids, and the fixed alkaline hydrates :” hence 
they are brought into union, either by fusion, or by solution in 
water, or some other liquid menstraum. By the first mode, 
“ sulphur is made to combine with metals, carths, and fixed 
alkalies, and phosphorus with metals:” by the second, the 
acids are combined with the alkalies, earths, and metallic ox- 
ides. The mode of union resembles that of hquids with so- 
lids in every respect. 

It is important to ascertain the proportzons in which these 
bodies unite, and their change of density. Berthollet is of opi-- 
nion that sulphur may unite indefinitely with the metals, 
the proportion of sulphur varying indefinitely 1n many na- 
tive sulphurets; but Dr. Thomson? maintains the contrary 
Opinion, owing to the circumstance ‘* that when sulphur 
and a metal are fused together, we obtain always the two 
bodies combined in determinate proportions.”” The follow- 
ing Table (drawn up by the latter) compares the results of 
the analysis of metallic sulphurets, with a calculation founded 
on the supposition that the metals and sulphur unite atom to 
atom ; that the weight of an atom of sulphur is 133; and that’ 
of an atom of the respective metals is as stated in the first co- 
lumn. The second column gives the weight of sulphur united 
{£0 100 parts of the metal by calculation ; the third by analysis. 


* Alkalies in the crystalline form, or containimz water solidisied. 
* System of Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 628, ' 
e 
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Weight of a] Weight of sulphur combined. 


Metals. : lc tee a a 
atom. | By calculation. By experiment. 

Silver. oae..'s 05°7 14 eT y"C 
Bismuth... -. 03°7 14 i775 
Ar semMie cing hid SEG a1. 5nd i see 
Copper......| 48°0 27 | 14 to 36 
Mercury. ...<| . 1200 bO*8 4c 176 
Tits «+a. AO 2 | 17°6 
Leas... .4 3) Ome 8+ 7... -b 9240 95 
Antimony ...| 800 16-2 33°3 
TPO, oie chase 32°4 40 60 to 112 
Molybdenum .| —37°5 34:6 66° 


The metallic sulphurets are rarer than the mean, owing te 
the substances expanding during thei? union sometimes more 
than ith of the whole. Pyrites, however, 1s an exception, 
its specific gravity being greater than the mean. 

Nothing preeise 1s known of the other combinations of sul- 
phur, or of those of phosphoras with solid bodies. 

The combinations of the acids with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides are well understood. When an acid and an 
alkali (sulphurie acid and soda, for instance,) are mixed toge- 
ther, we find that after several small additions of the soda to 
the acid, diluted with a little water, the mixture still retains 
acid properties; but by continuing to add the soda these dis- 
appear, and alkaline properties are acquired by the next addi- 
tion that is made: the acid or the alkaline properties of the 
compound, therefore, predominate according te the propor- 
tions of each; but there are certain proportions, according 
to which they destroy by their union the properties of each 
other, so that neither predominates. [In this ease they are 
-said to neutralize each other, and the products are named 
neutral salts, The proportions in which the acids and alka- 
‘hes unite to form neutrals are fixed and determinate ;. and it is 
‘probable that the acid and the base unite atom to atom: so 
-that, if it were possible to ascertain the weight of an atonr of 
every acid and base, we should find, accurately, the composi- 
tion of all the neutral salts". The following Table, drawn up 
‘by Dr. Thomson, shows the relative weights of an atom of 
»several acids and bases, calculated from the most accurate ana- 


os 


~~ 1 The weight of the atoms of bodies cannot be determined by any direct 
means; but Mr. Dalton has invented a bypothesis, by which it can be ascer- 


: Foran explanation of thisingenious contrivance I must refer my reacess 
bo Lhumaon s Chemistry, 4th edit. vol. iii, p. 441 --447, A 
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lysis, and approaching, as nearly as the present state of the 
science will admit, to the real weight of acids and bases which 
saturate each other respectively, and form neutral salts. 


]. BASES", 


ATC Ss oe cece sods 00D.) LACTIC. 15a ho ee wae oer 
POEASS «als ee os Se co eae Alaiiihaos. os ein EE! OS 
SCRE ah RIO'S RBIS 000 9 oS Ne ECE 
ERIN wis 5 via ele ae oh aS : 


9. ACIDS. 
Tate... © oeeh Eile ATO SURO SS. a ks DS 
Oxane=.. F<: CA ie BOO SOME oy 5 ee os aT 
NCCE oss Swan See er OO ee as eon aie Oe 
Cririeiles amen 2S TtEt  Phosphoriearis 73d aguges 


Nitric SARS Ost hee Whaerrdt rents oe DOT St 
Cur bomicr (xvssiea to 6s 


The weight of an atom of a neutral salt is found from these 
tables by adding together the weight of an atom of the acid 
and of the base of which itiscomposed: for example, sulphate 
of potass consists of sulphuric acid, the weight of an atom of 
which is stated to be 31, and.of potass, an atom of which is 
38; consequently an atom of the salt in question must be 69 ; 
that of tartrate of potass is 83°73 of neutral carbonate of pot- 
ass 54°5, and soon. 

All salts, however, are not neutrals; but in some the pro- 
portions of the acid, in others, that of the base, predominate. 
The former, which are named supersalts, are supposed to be 
compounds of two atoms of acid with one of base; and the 
latter, which are named subsalfs, of two atoms of base with 
one of acid. Thus, supertartrate of potass consists of one 
atom of potass united to two of tartaric acid; or by weight, of 
38 parts of base and 90°14 of acid: while subcarbonate of pot- 
ass consists of two atoms of potass and one of carbonic acid ; 
or by weight, of 16°5 of acid and 76 of base. © Triple salts, 
which are salts composed of one acid united to two bases at 
the same time,—as the tartaric acid, for instance, with potass 
and soda, to form the tartrate of potass aud soda,—appeat to 
arise from an union of an atom of one salt with an atom of 
another; and the weight of an atom of each salt gives the 
weight of the salts thus combined to form the triple salt. 
‘Thus an atom of tartrate of potass, by the foregoing table, 
weighs 83°7, and an atom of ‘tartrate of soda 68°10; the tar- 
trate of potass and soda, therefore, is a cOmpound of. 83:7 

eM Ee cece nh ror Chere ont SAAS eS TTD 

’ Thave omitted all the bases and acids which are not pharmaceutical agents, 

eg 
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parts, by weight, of tartrate of potass, and 68°10 of tartrate of 
soda. | 

All the solid salts, besides the acid and base of which they 
consist, contain water also as a constituent, and consequently 
are hydrates. The proportion-of this water in different salts 
varies very considerably ; the efforescent salts, when in acry- 
stalline form, appearing to contain considerably the largest 
proportion of it. Thus, sulphate of potass is supposed to 
contain one atom of water, but sulphate of soda not less than 
11 atoms. 

The metalhine salts are seldom neutral, having generally an 
excess cither of acid or base. 


Il. LIQUIDS. 


Ir has been already observed, that by throwing caloric into a 
golid body, or, in other words, heating it, the force of the at- 
traction of cohesion which preserved it in the solid state is gra- 
dually weakened, and finally overcome. When the particles 
of a body which were at a low temperature immoveable rela- 
tively to each other, are separated by interposed caloric, at the 
ordinary atmospheric heat, so as to move easily upon each, 
but are yet within the limits of the sphere of the attraction of 
aggregation, the body is denominated a /equid. Weare now 
io examine the constitution of liquids; their combinations 
with other liquids 3 and their combination with solids. 

1. OF THE CONSTITUTION OF LIQUIDS. 

Liquids may be regarded as compounds of caloric with a 
solid base. ‘Vheir parts move easily upon each other, and yield 
to the smallest impression; but they are not sensibly elastic. 
‘The greater or smaller degree of liquidity of different sub- 
stances depends upon a difference of the force of cohesion ex- 
erted between their particles, which may be regarded as placed in 
the limit between attraction and repulsion: thus the cohesion 
of mercury is greater than that of water. Liquids differ very 
much in spectfic gravity’; and the degree of this bears a re- 
lation to their density. ‘* The distances of the atoms are so 
regulated, that the attraction and repulsion by which they are 
at once actuuted just balance one another; while their form is 
such, that they can move freely among each other without al-. 
tering these distances. It is this which seems to constitute 
the real cause of liquidity.” 

All liquids may be arranged into two great classes. ‘* The 
following Table * exhibits a list of almost the whole of them 
arranged according to their composition.” 


eee 


1 See No. IV. of Appendix to Part I, 
9 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. iti, 553, 
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[. SIMPLE. 
Mercury. ( Part il. 200.) 
Ii, Compounp. 

a. Simple gases combined. 
Water. : 
Nitric acid. (Part 11. 425.) 
 §, Gases with a solid base. 
Sulphuric acid. (Paré 11. 8.) 
Alcohol. (Part in. 619.) 
Ethers. (dlid. 645.) 
Volatile oils. (fbid. 111. 565.) 
Fixed oils. (Lbid. iit. 560.) 
Petroleum. (Part ii. 68.) 
Supersulphuret of hydrogen. 
Oxymuriate of tin. 

c, Solids combined. 
Phosphuret of sulphur. 

If mercury be excepted, all the known liquids are com+ 
pounds. 

Water. The ordinary appearances and properties of this hi- 
quid are too well known to require description, Its maxi- 
mum of density is at the temperature of 36°. A cubic foot 
of it, at 30 inches of the barometer, and 55° thermometer, 
weighs 998°74 avoirdupoise ounces, of 437°5 grains troy 
each. Its specific gravity is supposed =1-'000, and it is 
made the standard of unity in the measurement of the gra- 
vity of every other liquid. The gravity of ice is less than 
that of liquid water. In the form of steam it occupies 
1800 times the space which it does in the form of water. It 
28 not decomposed by heat alone ; nor altered by light: but 
is decomposed by iron, zinc, antimony, and tin, when as- 
sisted by heat. It readily absorbs air and gases, especially 
oxygen ; and isa constituent of all eases. Itis a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen, 100 grains containing 85°662 of 
oxygen, and 14°338 of hydrogen. It liquefies a great num- 
ber of solid bodies; and the greater number of liquids con- 
tain it as an ingredient. | 

Supersulphuret of hydrogen is a transparent, colourless li- 
quid when pure, but more.frequently has a greenish-yellow 
tinge. It has a strong peculiar odour, and a pungent yet 
cooling taste. Its specific gravity is 1°3. It burns hike 
Spirit of wine, and during the combustion emits a sul- 
phureous odour. It is a compound of sulphur and hy- 
drogen. | 

Oxymuriate of tin is a transparent liquid, which exhales a 
very heavy dense smoke when exposed to theair, Twenty- 
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two parts of it united with 7 of water condense into a solid 
mass. It yields by evaporation small crystals, which are 
deliquescent, and sublime m-a moderate heat. 

Phosphuret of sulphur is of a yellowish colour, and exceed- 
ingly inflammable. 


2. COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH EACH OTHER. 
When liquids are mixed together they either unite in any 
proportions, or in certain determinate proportions only, or 
they cannot be united, but separate, howsoever carefully they 
be mixed together; or they decompose cach other. 


J. Tasrx of liquids which unite when mixed together in any 
proportions, and do not afterwards spontaneously separate. 

Water with aicohol. 

nitric acid, 

——— sulphuric acid. 

Alcobol with ether. 

Sulphuric acid with nitric acid. 

Fixed oils with petroleum. 

volatile oils. 

fixed oils. 
Volatile oils with petroleum. 
———— volatile oils. ) 

When these liquids are mixed together, such a mutual pene- 
tration takes place, that every portion of the mixture contains 
equal proportions of both ingredients; and this is the case 
although there may be the greatest difference in the specific 
gravity of the individual liquids. Agitation assists the rapidity 
of this effect very much, but the mixture is never perfect until 
some time afterwards. If, on the contrary, agitation be not 
employed, the mixture is always more quickly effected when 
the denser liquid is added to the rarer; for in. the opposite case 
a long period often elapses before it be completed. A partial 
muddiness occurs when even transparent liquids of different 
densities are mixed together, and continues until the mixture 
be perfect; but when. it is complete the compound is homo- 
geneous, and the liquids do not afterwards separate from each 
other. 

As the density and specific gravity of a compound thus 
formed are always greater than the mean, caloric is evolved 
during the mixture. In some cases the quantity is scarcely 
sensible ; but in other cases it is capable of atfecting consider- 
ably the thermometer; thus, if fixed and volatile oils, be mixed 
the temperature is not very sensibly raised ; but if four parts 
of sulphuric acid and one part of water, both at 32°, be mixed 
together, the temperature rises to 212°. When equal parts of 
sulpburic acid and water are mixed, the density is augmented by 
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13 percent.3 of nitric acid and water, the increase is equal to 
15th 3; and when water and pure alcohol are mixed, it is rather 
more than th of the whole weight. These mixtures are 
cases of. real chemical combination. ; the force which holds 
them combined being that of chemical attraction exerted. be- 
tween ‘the integrant particles of the two liquids. 


I], TaBLE ie a list of the liquids that unite with each 
other “onli ‘yi an cerlain proportions. 
Water with ether. 
volatile oils. 
sulphuret of carbon. 
a oxymuriate of tin. 
Alcohol with volatile oils. 
——- petroleum. 
- supersulphuretted Schaecgns ra 
—- phosphuret of sulphur? 
Ether with volatile ons. 
—- petroleum. 
Volatile oils with petroteum., 

Water dissolves rather less than 1th of its bulk af sul- 
phuric ether; and the proportion of volatile oi! it takes up is 
als very minute; being scarcely more than is sufficient to 
communicate a odour to that liquid, without any other of its 
properties. It has been already stated, that aye niT swe parts 
of the plea oxymuriate of tin. med with 7 of water unite 
and condense into a solid mass. Although alcohol unites. 
readily with the volatile oils, yet the quantity of each is h- 
mited: and the proportion of petroleum which alcohol dissolves 
is also very small. The proportions of volatile oils and petro- 
Jeum which ether dissolves are considerable. 

The affinity of the compounds of this table is much weaker 
than of those ef the former; which, ‘* with the difference 
between the cohesion of the particles of the two liquids, hi- 
mits the combination to certain proportions.’”? They are also 
more easily decomposed ; 3 for, if aspirituous solution of vola- 
tile oil be poured into water, the alcohol leaves the volatile 
ail to unite with the water, while the greater part of the sepa- 
rated oil swims on the surface of the new compound. 


Hl. Taye exhibiting the principal liquids which do not sen- 
sibly combine in any proportion. 

Water with petroleum. 
fixed oils. 
Ry ————— supersulphuretted hydrogen. 
j Fixed oils with alcohol. 

Fixed oils with ether. 

Mercury with water. 

soreness alcohol ‘ 
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Mercury with ether. 
volatile oils. 
——-—-— petroleum. 

Tn these cases the affinity between the two liquids is not suf- 
ficient to overcome the cohesion between the particles of each 
liquid. The spreading of oil, however, npon the surface of 
water, and adhering to it, 1s supposed to depend on the exer- 
tion of some degree of affinity, although less than 1s requisite 
to produce a combination of the two liquids, 

If a liquid have an affinity for one of the constituents of 
another liquid, although not for the liquid itself, it frequently 
decomposes it, and forms new compounds. 


IV. Taste of the principal liquids which decompose each other. 
Water, by phosphuret of sulphur. 
Nitric acid, by all the liquids, except water and sulphuric 
acid. 
Sulphunc acid, by all the liquids, except nitric acid.and 
water. he 
During the first case of decomposition, which is facilitated 
by a high temperature, sulphuretted and phosphnretted hy- 
drogen exhale, and sulphuric and phosphoric acids are formed. 

The combinations of solids, reduced to the liquid state, are 

regulated by the very same laws as those of proper liquids, 

3. OF THE COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH SOLIDS. 

The principal liquids, the action of which upon solids has 

been examined, are water, alcohol, ether, petroleum, volatile 
oils, fixed otls, mercury, and the acids, which have been already 
pa 

Water enters into combination with solid bodies in two 
. states. In the first the proportion of solid matter exceeds 
that of water, and the liquid becomes a part of the solid 
body without rendering it liquid: in the second, the solid 
3s much exceeded by the quantity of fluid, which liquefies 
it, and imposes its peculiar form upon the compound. The 
products of the first state are denominated hydrates; the 
second constitutes solutions. 
I. Tasie of hydrates or compounds ef solid bodies and water, 

still retaining the solid form. 

1. Sulphur is found native in the state of a hydrate; but 
the hydrate most generally known is precipitated sulphur. 
(Part ii. p. 482.) 

2. Metallic oxides, when in the state of hydrates, are pow- 
ders possessed of very intense colour, having usually a 
strong taste, and being easily acted upon by acid or al- 
kaline solutions. 

3. Earthy hydrates are powders, and sometimes crystals, 


Water exists as aconstituent in many native combinations 
of earths, 


i 
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4, Alkaline hydrates are what arecommonly termed the cry- 
stals of alkalies. 

5. Acid hydrates are those acids which are generally pro- 
cured in a solid state, and known under the name of cry= 
stallized acids. i 

6. Saline hydrates comprehend the whole class of saline 
preparations, whether assuming the form of crystals, pow- 
ders, or solid masses. 

7. Hydrates of hydr Seat are the crystallized hydro~ 
sulphureis. 

8. Soaps are hydrates, water being always present in them 
as a constituent. 

9. Tannin and many animal and vegetable solids. 

In the two last classes the proportion of combined water 
does not appear to be determinate, although this is the case 
with all the others. | 

Solution. During solution, both bodies, or the solid and 
the liquid, act m shal upon each other at the same time ; 
and the force exerted by each is equal to its mass. The action 
goes on at the point of contact only: hence, as far as the mass 
is concerned, the quantity of liquid has no ‘effect i in hastening 
the solution. 

When a solid body is plunged into a liquid, if the affinity 
between them be weak, the combination of the two goes on as 
long only as the force of the affinity is able to overcome the 
force of cohesion of the particles of the solid; when it stops ; 
the compound remains solid, and is consequently a hydrate. 
But if the afhinity be strong, the cohesion -of -the solid is ora- 
dually destroyed, and its particles being united with those of 
the liquid are dispersed equally through it, forming a solution. 
By the addition, however, of new portions of the solid, the 
action of the liquid is gradually weakened; and at length, being 
unable to overcome the cohesion of the solid, no more of) It 1S 
dissolved, In this case, thesums of the force of the attraction 
of affinity exerted between the solid and the liquid, and of the 
force of the cohesive attraction of the particles of the solid for 
each other, are balanced; and the liquid is said to be saturated. 
If a portion of the liquid be now abstracred, (as for example by 
evaporation,) the force of the cohesive attraction of the parti- 
cles of the solid becomes again superior to the force of the af- | 
finity which separated them, so that the solids are reproduced. 
When this is slowly accomplished it produces crystallization, 
the phenomena of which have been already noticed. 

In the formation of hydrates the increase of density is often 
very great, and much caloric 1s evolved. Thus, hydrate of 
lime is specifically heavier than pure lime. Hydrate of alum, 
which is simply crystallized alum, has a specific gravity of 
1°7065; but when its water is driven off by calcination the 


€ravity is reduced to 0°4229; and crystallized nitrate of pote 
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ass, or hydrate of nitre, is of the specific gravity 1°9639; but 
nitre deprived of tts water of crystallization is only 1°7269. 

The density of solutions is greater than the mean, when pure 
solids are employed; but when it is the hydrates which are 
dissolved, the specific gravity 1s more geuerally less than the 
mean. The following useful Tables, drawn up by Hassenfratz, 
show the specific gravity of saline solutions containing dif- 
ferent proportions of salt, at 55°.' ot consulting them we 
can readily know the exact quantity of salt contained in any 
saline solution of a specific gravity corresponding with the 
numbers marked in the tables; and when the gravity of the 
solution is not found in the tables, its saline contents can still 
be found by calculation, 


TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS. 


: Sal- 
Wesgneet | aug. Sul- phate of] Sul- Sul- | Sul- 
Salt is 100) Shate o phateof,; Alum.} Mag- jphate of phate of|phate of 
ede of the!’ Soda. | Potass. nesia. | Iron, | Zinc. |Copper. 
Solution. 
i {1°0039 | 1°G086 |1°0047 
2 1:0078 | 1-017) |1°0694 | 10096 ; 10096 | 1:0080 | 1°0141 
3 10146 | 1°0257 |1°0142 
4 1°0154 | 1°0343 |1°0189; 1°0192 | 1°0203 | 1°0165 | 1°0280 
5 1°0192 | 1°04¢9 | 10286 { 
: 6 1°0250 | 10515 |- - | 10286 | 1°0314] 10255 | 1°0413 
q 1:0268 
§ 103061 - + | - - | 40379] 1°0436/ 1-0345 | 1°0539 
oe) 1-0344 
10 10381 | - - |- - {| 1°0470 | 1°0560| 1°0440 | 1°0660 
cpt 10418 
12 10455] - - {- = {| 10555 | 1°0686 | 1°0540 | 1°0795 
13 10492 
14 10528 | -- + |- - | 10646 | 1°0829| 1°0665 | 1°0938 
15 1 1°0564 
16 10598 | - - |- - | }°OT11 | 10961 |1°6790 | 1.1083 
18 ee ~ - |= = | }°0771 | 1°1095 {11-0915 | 1-1230. 
20 Pa - = }- - | 10860} 1:1220/1°1040 | 1-1380 
sce - - ee Pe =) 0876 | PTSS6 Gs. his 
24 aa he - ~ fs = | 7°9002 4 1°1498 11-4990. | 11747 
26 - - ~ modems = 1 UTD784 4°1638:| 171420 
28 i em foe = | ERE) Te ee 
20 Seep ie oe 2) Piao) F920 111680 
32 = a. Spo d | aS | PROSE 1620 
34 abs no eee ATG > n> EGO 
36 SME te we oe he ce fl EO, 5 = EOD 
38 phe: ae eee oS 
40 wo 5) 25) ea? bee ieee 
42 ain wish Lwe- epee oot be GRAS (alone Leen 
4A wt ew te ee =e 
4G 7s OLS Soe So eee 
48 doe ce ep a] a2 $0 S, IPSS 
50 a jae alfpae nwt] RBBS | leper Re 
52 = ag eee eee ec ae 
54 alae Leper ae Ss ar Pee 
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‘ The salts were generally in the crystallized state. ‘The column belonging 
to each salt terminates at the point of saturation, at the temperature of 55°. ‘Lhe 


ables are copied from Thomson’s Chemistry. 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIGNS—continued. 


Muri- | Muri- 
ate of | ate of 
oda. |Potass. 


{6084 | 1 
1°0128 |] 
10192 |] 
1-0256 11 
1°0320 |1- 
1:0884 | 1 

i 

i 


0388 
10576 | 10428 
1-06.40 11-0490 
1°O775 |1-0619 
10910 |1-OT01 
11045 11-0801 | 
11182 11-0901 
1°1320 | 1-1000 
11462 /1:1090 
11608 11-1178 


Oxy- 


muriate 
of Potass. 


10105 
10150 
10193 
10220 


| 16055 


Muri- | Muri- 


ate of late of 


Am- |Bary- 


10149 
L-0179 
10209 
16239 
10269 
10300 
10358 
1-0416 


1°0360 
1°0430 
1°0503 
10575 


1-0720 
10919 
13014 
1-1809 
ZI11504 
i-1700 
Z211°1901 
3 (222% 
1°2363 
12680 


: 
| 
| 


1°0647 |. 


monta.| tes 

10629 |1'0073 
1°6059 | 1 “O146 | 
10089] 1°0217 | 
1-01] 8}1'C2s9 


Weight of} Muri-, Mori 
Salt in 100) ate of | 22" 
partsofthe) Mag- 
Solution. 


Bn iy el ee oh ey et 
° e . 


tt eh A RY 


Iiyper- 


1 


nesia. 


i ‘obs Vv eel 
10895 {1-1445 
10967 |1°1547 
1040\1:°1670 
lLl4/1-ises 
°119011-1985 
"12661-2067 
1343) 12198 
1420|)-2330 
“T5071 ie 
Jail 598 
‘1686 /1-2789 
"VTTT 11-2949 
"187T0]1-31¢0 
"1963 11-3310 
2068 : 
12164). 

1 2263 

12380 

2607 | 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS—continued. 


Ras ca of Nitrate! Ace- | Ace- | Tar- | Tuar- leas Soda of|/Ameri- 
alt in 100 ; = 
doit ela of | tate of | tate of |trate o/ trate of phate |Borax. | Com- | can 
haan Potass.| Lead. | Iron. | Soda. |Potass. jof Soda. merce, |Potash. 
1 ¢ {10063 11-0070 11-0035 11-0034 11-0050 11-0040 [10040 | 160042 11-0050 
2 10125 |1°0140 |1°0075 |1-0072 11-0102 |1°0081 |1°0084] 1°0086 | 1:0102 
eG 1°0186 |1°0211 }1°0112 )1°0108 11°0153 (10120 [1°0122 | 1°8130 11-0156 
4 1°0244 11°0283 |1°015011-0148 11°0212 |1:0166| - - 1°01'75 | 1°0212 
5 1°0302.11°0366 |1°0188 |1°0190 11°0258 [10200 | -  - | 1°0220]1°0269 
6 1:0353 |1°0430 (1°0225 11°'02931 11-0311 /10237] - - | 1°026411°0327 
"7 1°0408 {1°0505 |1'G264 11-0272 11:0363 |1-0270 | - -11:051011°0385 
g 1:0468 |1°0580 |1°03602 |$°0313 11-0417 )1-:0800 | = © | 1°0356 11-0443 
a 4°0531 11°0655 11°0341 [10355 |1-0470) - _- - -11°0403 11-0503 
19 10595 110731 110880170397 11-0595 | b= = - -- | 1:°0458 |1°0563 
12 :(1°0792 41°0891 11°0458 11°0481 11-0634] - -] = +¢ | 1°054411-0684 
14 * 1790850 11°1055 (POS37T1C56T IL O744 1 - =| = -11°064011°0807 
16 1°0984 |1°1221 {1°061611°0655/1-0856| - - - -11°0736 | 1:0930 
18 1°1119 11°1330 11°0697 |1'074511°0968 1 - - == dV BSS] 49053 
20 1°1235 }1°1560 11 G780 H-083711-1080} - -]| - + {1:0930/1:1179 
go 1°1389 {1°1740 10863 |1-1032 1196] - - © =] 21031 | 4°1307 
o4 1°1520 11-1923 |1°0948 {1115311317} - - 4 = © 14°113511°1438 
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Tf a new substance be added to the saturated solution of an- 


other substance, the result is different according to the nature 
of the matters employed. Sometimes the second substance is 
not dissolved: thus a saturated solution of murtate of lime at 
60° cannot dissolve any common salt. Sometimes the whole, 
or a part of the new solid, is dissolved without any of the al- 
ready combined solid being lost or precipitated: thus a satu- 
rated solution of nitrate of potass at 51° can dissolve a consi- 
derable portion of muriate of soda, without any alteration 
except an Increase of density ; and sometimes the new solid is 
dissolved at the expense of a part or the whole of the substance 
already dissolved, which is consequently precipitated: thus, if 
a sufficient quantity of muriate of soda be added to a saturated 
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solution of muriate of ammonia at 61°, the former salt is dis- 
solved, but the whole of the latter precipitates during its solu- 
tion. This last result, however, does not take place at every 
degree of temperature ; for at a boiling heat mumiate of soda, is 
separated by those very salts which it precipitates at a low 
temperature. , eee wd 

b. Alcohol acts’ less extensively upon solids than water; and — 
it forms no solid combinations similar to the hydrates.—The 
following Table is a list of the solids which it is capable of 
dissolving. 

1. Sulphur. 

2, Phosphorus. 

8. Fixed alkalies. F 
4. Some of the alkaline earths in minute portions. 
5; Most of the solid acids. ; 

6. Many salts. 

7. Alkaline sulphurets. 

8. Alkaline soaps. 

g. Tannin, and many vegetable substances. 

A mixture of water and alcohol appears to possess greater 
energy as a solvent in many cases than either of them in a se- 
parate state. 

c, The action of ether upon solids is still more limited than 

~ that of alcohol. 

d. The action of mercury as a liquid is altogether confined to 
the metals, for many of which it has a considerable affinity, 
and forms compounds with them which are denominated 
amalgams. None of these are objects of pharmacy, 


Ill. GASES. 


Gases are aériform fluids possessed of very different pro- 
perties, but all agreeing in that peculiar kind of elasticity which 
constitutes aérial bodies. 


1. CONSTITUTION OF GASES, 


The particles of gases, like those of liquids, are moveable 
upon each other; but gases differ from liquids. in possessing 
elasticity, or that power which allows them to.be compressed 
into a smaller bulk; and by which, however large a portion of 
any gas contained in a vessel be taken away, the small portion 
which is left is enabled to expand so as to fill the vessel. The 
bulk of air may be thus easily reduced or increased 3000 times ; 
and indeed there does not appear to be any limit to ex- 
pansion. ‘These properties of airs depend on the repulsion 
which exists between their component particles; and the force 
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of which, according to Newton, is always inversely as the di- 
stance of their centres from each other. As gases contain @ 
larger proportion of combined caloric than any other class of © 
smtp it is very probable that caloric is the cause of the re- 
pulsion which exists between their particles, or of their elasti- 
city ; and hence the addition of sensible heat to gases increases 

their elasticity, while the abstraction of it, or the application 
of cold, diminishes it. No degree of compression, nor abs~ 
tractin of caloric, can alter the constitution of real gases or 
airs; but, by these means, others and all the vapours can be 
reduced re the liquid or even the solid state. 


~ Arrangement of the aus gases according to their compo- 
sition’. 
Ee SIMPLE GASES. 
- Oxygen gas. 4, Muriatic-acid gas. 
2. Hydrogen gas. 5. Fluoric acid gas. 
3. AZzotic gas. 
IT. COMPOUND GASES. 
a. Simple gases combined. 


6. Steam?. -10. Ammonia. 

7. Nitrous oxide. ~ 11. Oxymuriatic acid gas. 
8. ——— gas. 12. Hyperoxymuriatic’ acid 
g. Nitric acid gas. gas. 


&. Oxygen and a solid base. 
13. Carbonic oxide. i5. Sulphurous acid gas. 
14. Carbonic acid gas. 


e. Elydrogen and a solid base. 


16. Carburetted hydrogen 19. Sulphuretted bydro- 
was. ven gas. 

17. Olefiant gas. 20. Arsenical hydrogen 

18. Phosphuretted hydrogen gas. gas. 


d. ‘Triple or quadruple compound gases. 


. Prussic,acid gas. 23. Vapour of alcohol. 
22. Vapour of ether. é 
All these gases arei nvisible, except the oxymuriatic acid and 
the hyperoxy muriatic acid, with have a yellowish green colour; 
but when gases of very diferent specific gravity are mixed to- 
cether, they become in a certain degree visible. With respect 
to the specific gravity of gases, there is a greater difference be- 


1 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. 111 437. 
9 Steam is vot, in strict language, a gas; but a condensable vapour. 
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tween them under the same pressure, and at an equal tempe- 
rature, than exists between liquid substances '; a circumstance 
which must depend either on a difference of the repulsive force, 
or of the weight of the atoms in different gases. 

Water is a constituent of almost every gaseous body; and 
the quantity of it contained in each depends upon the bulk, 
not the density, of the gas. It also appears probable, that the 
weight of it contained m 100 inches of all gases under the 
saine pressure, and.at the same temperature, 18 very nearly the 
same. It can be separated, in a great degree, by very a al- 
kalies, lime, and other matters which have a powerful attrac- 
tion for water; but the whole of the moisture cannot be ab- 
sorbed by these substances; and it does not appear that gases 
cannot exist independent of the presence of water. The quan- 
tity present in any gas 1s regulated, in a great “legree, by the 
temperature: for, 1 if this be “high, a much larger proportion of 
moisture can be retained in the elastic form ; but in alow 
temperature it is deposited, 

Vapours differ from gases in several particulars. Their 
ee elasticity does not increase as the pressure, like that of 
gases ;’” they can be condensed by pressure, and by the abs- 
traction of ealoric, into liquids. By the latter mode, also, 
some of those bodies which are regarded as real gases, ack as 
ammonia and oxymuriatic gas, are reduced to the liquid form, 
The elasticity of the majority of vapours is sensible at a high 


temperature only; but some become sensibly elastic at the 
common temperature. 


2. OF THE MIXTURE OF-GASES WITH GASES, 

. Gases may be mixed together in the same manner as li- 
cae , and with nearly similar results. Some never intimately 
eombine, or are merely mechanically mingled, while others 
unite closely, and form new chemical ‘compounds, possessing 
properties very different from those of their components. 
TapB_e of gases which may be mixed together without any 

apparent change in their state, 
3. Gases that may be mixed, but which do not combine. 
Oxygen with fluoric and carbonic acid gases. 
Hydrogen with muriatic acid, fluoric acid, carbonic oxide, 
olefiant gas, carburetted hydrogen, phosphuretted hy- 


drogen, arsenical hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
ammoniacal gas. | 


Azotic, with almost all the other gases. 
Mauriatic acid with all gases except oxygen gas, and some 


of the gaseous combinations of oxygen and azoles 
Fluoric acid with all the other gases. . 


a a 


* See Table of the specific gravity of gases, Appendix to Part I. No. IV. 
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ii. Gases which mix without any change, but may be made 
_ to combine. 
Oxyger with hydrogen, azotic gas, muriatic acid, carbo- 
nic oxide, su phsrous acid, nitrous oxide, and oxymu- 
riatic acid gas 
biadsouen with azotic gas. 


i. Gases which mix without change. but may be made to de- 
compose each other. 
Oxygen with carburetted hydrogen, olefiant gas, arsenical, 
hydrogen, sulpburetted hy drogen, and ammoniacal gas. 
Hydrogen with’ carbonic acid, nitrous gas, nitrous oxide, 
~ oxymuriatic acid, and sulphurous acid eas. 

Although these gases when simply mixed do not chemically 
combine, or act on each other, yet the mixtures, even inde- 
pendent of agitation, are homodencous compounds, or the 
vases do not arrange themselves” according to their gravities, 
Biit are all equally diffused throughout ‘the mixtures, and 
when once mixed never afterwards separate. The bulk also, 
after mixture, is exactly equal to the sum of the bulks of the 
gases which have been mixed; or each gas occupies the 
same space as when separate; and the specific gravity of the 
mixture is exactly the mean of that of the gases mixed. Hence 
the mixture of these eases appears to be a species of combina- 
tion, similar to that which takes place in mixing together vin- 
egar and water, or similar liquids. 

~ Vapours and gases unite in nearly the same manner as gases 
and gases; and ‘this combination enables the vapour to sustain 

the pressure of the incumbent atmosphere, without being con- 
densed, which it could not otherwise support. They are also 
retained together by a species of affinity, sufficient to cause 
their intimate and uniform mixture, but not strong enough to 
produce chemical combination. 

2. Of the gaseous bodies which chemically unite when they 
are mixed, .** some combine in all circumst: ances by mere mix- 
tre 5 others unite only in particular states.’ 


oe of the gases which unite by simple mixture, and of 
the products formed by the combinations. 


Names of gases. Products. 
race ig! Nitrous acid. 

Oxygen with nitrous gas. ....... si ere & 
Ammoniacal gas with vapour........Liquid ammonia. 
———— —— ————- muriaticacid....Muriate of ammonia. 
- fluoric acid.....Fluate of ammonia. 
- carbonic acid. ...Carbonate of ammonia.’ 
———————- sulphurous acid. .Sulphite of ammonia. 
- sulphuretted Hy drosulphuret of am- 
ByCROeM 6 cane nels veiee ve vs monia 
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The two first of these products are vapours, the third.is a 

liquid, and the rest are solid bodies. ae 

a. Oxygen and nitrous acid unite in two different proportions ; 
or 21 cubic inches of oxygen gasis capable of uniting 
with 36, and,also with 72 cubic inches of nitrous gas. 
The first proportions produce nitric acid, which thus ap- 
pears to be a compound of one atom of oxygen combined 
with one atom of nitrous gas ; the second produce nitrous 
acid, ornitric acid saturated with nitrous gas, which ap- 
pears to be a compound of one atom of oxygen united to 
two of nitrous gas. Itis, however, probable that these 
gases will chemically combine in different proportions 

from the above, and produce nitric acid, containing va- 
rious proportions of nitrous gas in solution. The imme- 
diate effect of their combination is the formation of a yel- 
low-coloured vapour. 

b. Ammoniacal gas and aqueous vapour combine the mo- 
ment they are brought into contact, and are condensed 
to a liquid; but the exact proportions are unknown. 

c. Ammoniacal gas and muriatic acid gas umte when 
nearly equal bulks of each are brought into contact ; and 
the result of the mixture is a mutual condensation into a 
white powder, or muriate of ammonia. If 100 cubic 
inches of muriatic acid gas, therefore, weigh 59°80, and 
the same bulk of ammoniacal gas 18°67 grains troy, mu- 
riate of ammonia must be a compound of 3 parts of mu- 

-Yiatic acid by weight, united to 1 part of ammonia. 

d. Ammoniacal gus with the fluoric, the carbonic, and the 
sulphurous acid gases, form also solid compounds, but 
the. proportions in which they combine have not been ae- 
curately ascertained. _ 


Tape of gases which mix without chemically combining, buf 
may be made to combine ; and of the products formed by the 
combinations. 

Names of gases. Products. 
Oxygen with hydrogen........Water. , 

——- carbonic oxide. ..,Carbonie acid. 

——-——- azotic gas........ Nitric acid. 

- muriatic acid.....Oxymuriatic acid? 

—————-——- oxymuriatic acid .. Hyperoxymuriatiec acid? 

—- sulphurous acid... .Sulphuric acid. 

—-~ nitrous oxide.....Nitric acid. 


Ca ee eee 


a. The two first combinations may be effected by combus- 
tion, and the third by electricity. It has been supposed 
that the heat in these cases acts indirectly only, and pro- 
duces the combination by forcibly expanding one portion 
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of the gas, and thence producing a sudden compression 
in the neighbouring portions, so that some of the atoms 
of the two gases, being brought within the sphere of ac- 
tion of the attraction of affinity, combine; while the ca- 
lorie evolved by this union occasioning the same expan- 
sion to be constantly renewed, the whole gaseous mix - 
ture is by degrees combined. This theory i is confirmed 
by the experiments of Biot, which proved that oxygen 
and hydrogen gases can be made to combine by simple 
pressure. 

b. The combination of oxygen gas with muriatic and oxy- 
muriatic acids has been rendered at least problematical 
by the late experiments of Mr. Davy. 
ce. Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas probably combine 
when simply mixed together, but the tact has not been 
ascertained in a decisive manner. They undoubtedly 
combine in a red heat: it is, however, probable that the 
combination is not direct, but that a portion of the sul- 
phur 1s first separated, and then enters into combustion. 

All these gases suffer condensation when they combine. 
The following TaBLe exhibits at one view the principal 
facts connected with their combinations’. 


) ao ) ' o 
tas] —_ . “) 
Glad lo ache gb (33! 3 
ae. ompoun a i aa EWR iS Ba 
Constituent. gases. | ee Ve cs produced, | 3's ee ™ s ae 3 : 
2 V wD ines 3 2 a a 3 er 3 fom 
me ln ees 6&2 alae tae] oz 
Oxygen.... 59°8 |0°675* _ 

Os a ! ? 11 
Hydrogen......... | 10° 10°0863 Steam, 0'287 | 0 700 59 
OEY GOR ines vee Se ba $1 | 1°1981 Carbonic 2 NS = 
Carb, oxides oc). ot 69° 0956 acid, | OO97?4 OOM EY SS'8 

PCL Ae IP re — 
oes. a ike, | 702811103 | Nitric ons i. 
Aytes SNe, 297710978 | acid MOS R 3) Cee ON hes 
Dreyer, 25.023. kas 24°3 }1°103 | Sulphuric 1-970 } 
Sulphuréus acid ....1247°0 | 2°265 acid, | 
PAS ae lou SAR ae: EC eo 
Oxygen ere 175° 1°103 Nitric oy ae vee ‘ 
Nitrous oxide ...... 158° *} 1°E03 acid, eal tealbaal bpp lt 
Oxypen ..% pada ctl 78° | 17103}. . Nitric 


. = s Z o- ate BY oO 
site dicats HMA tia ees 158° 1°60S acid. ROS 42 427 j9T°4) 42°6+ 


* ‘Phe temperature at which the gravity in this case is taken is 212°; alt the 
rest are taken at 60°, 


| The condensation stated in these two colunms is hypothetical. 


1 This Table 3 is copied from that drawn up by Doctor Thomson (Syst. of 
Chemistry, 4th edit. iii, 477.); but I Have left out the columns relating to the 


combination of oxygen with the muriatic and oxymutriatic acids, for the reasons 
already stated, 
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TABLE of the principal gases which mutually decompose each 


other when mixed together. 


Oxyoen with 2 YEE Qua es _. Phosphuretted hydrogen. 
Oxymuriatic acid with.,....Ammoniacal gas. 


—- ......Phosphuretted hydrogen. 


ae PP Hydrogen. 
—————— ..... .Carburetted hydrogen. 
See Carbonic oxide. 
me ee ‘Olefiant gas. 
me Sulphureited hydrogen. 


an tee pene 


..... oulphurous acid. 
—— ......Nitrous gas. 


Sulpburetted hydrogen with ..Nitrous gas. 


é Sulpburous acid. 


All these gases, except the oxygen and hydrogen, are com- 
pounds. The three first decompositions. are ‘attended with 
combustion. 


a. 


Phosphuretted hydrogen with oxygen. | The first of these 
gases nay be regarded as phosphoras di asolved i hydro- 
gen ; and consequently in that state which enables oxygen 
to act upon it at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. When the proportion of phosphorus is consi- 
derable, the combustivn is extremely brilliant, and the 


caloric evolved is sufficient to set fire to the hydrogen. 


~ The products, when the combustion is incomplete, are 


b, 


water, phosphoric acid, and oxide of phosphorus; but 


when it is complete, they are water and phosphoric acid. 
Oxymuriatic acid and ammoniacal gas, when brought 
into contact, excite spontaneous combustion; but the 
product 1s only water, none of the azote entering into 
combination with oxygen. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas, when mixed with oxygen 


gas, burns, and exhibits a lively combustion. Both the 
‘components of the first gas combine with the oxygen, 


affording as products water and phosphoric acid, while 
common muriatic acid is evolved. 


. Oxymuriatic acid gas when mixed with the heavy inflam- 


mable gases does not occasion combustion, but slow and 
imperceptible decomposition takes place ; the constituents 
of each gas uniting with the oxygen, and forming pro- 
ducts corresponding to those of combustion. Its action 
upon sulpburetted hydrogen and sulphurous acid has not 
yet been examined with much attention. Nitrous gas, 
when mixed with it, attracts its oxygen, reducing It to 
the State of common muriatic acid; while the nitrous gas 
re 
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18 converted into nitric acid. The requisite proportions, 
according to Humboldt, are equal bulks of each gas. 

e. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and nitrous gas mixed toge- 
ther in a dry state suffer spontaneous decomposition, sul- 
phur is deposited, and nitrous oxide, ammonia, and water 
are produced; but the theory of the mutual action by 
which the decomposition i is produced, is not well under- 
stood. 


TABLE of gases which mix without spontaneous onerters 
but which ma y be made to decompose each other by peculiar 
treatment. 


Oxygen with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

————~—. arsenica] hydrogen. 

earburetted hydrogen. 

olefiant gas. 

vapour of ether. 

— alcohol. 

Nitrous oxide with hydrogen, 

phosphuretted hydrogen. 

sulphuretted hydrogen. 

carbonic oxide. 

—_—— -—_——- carburetted hydrogen. 

——--——_—— olefiant gas, 

vapour of ether. 

alcohol. 

sulphurous acid. 

Nitric acid with. hydrogen, and probably all the pre- 

ceding combustible gases and vapours. 

. sulphurous acid. 

Nitrous gas with hydrogen. 

ne sulphurous acid. 

Hydrogen with sulphurous acid. 

‘carbonic acid. 

Vapour of water with carburetted hydrogen. 
: olefiant vas. 

muriatic acid. 


meer eS 


Some of these decompositions are produced by combustion, 
and are instantaneous ; others take place without combustion, 
and are consequently very slow. 


Oxygen and sulphuretted hydrogen gases when mixed toge- 
ther do not suffer any change; ‘* but if the mixture be made 
to approach an ignited body, combustidu lmmediatelv takes 
place, and the > products vary according to the proportion of the 
gases mixed.’ In all cases a great proportion of the sulphur 
is deposited, and some sulphurous acid 1s formed, owing to 
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the caloric evolved by the combustion of the hydrogen setting 
fire to a portion of the sulphur. | 

The decomposition of arsenical hydrogen is produced in the 
same manner as that of the preceding, the hydrogen burning, 
while,the arsenic is deposited. This is particularly the case it 
the supply.of oxygen be small ; but if it be considerable, the 
arsenic 1s acidified, 

If exygen gas,in a small proportion, and carluretted hydro- 
gen or olefiant gas be exploded together, charcoal is deposited, 
and water and carbonic acid produced; beside which an in- 
flammable gas, named by Berthollet oxycarburetted hydrogen, 
remains, occupying more than double the space of the original 
gases. Butif the proportion of oxygen be large, that is, twice 
the bulk of the carburetted hydregen, and three times that of 
the olefiant gas, these two gases are completely consumed, and 
the products are water and carbonic acid. | : 

The vapours of ether and of alcohol detonate with common 
air, or rather with the oxygen it containss and the products 
are carbonic acid and water: the quantity of the former being 
very considerable when the vapour fired 1s that of alcohol. If 
the proportion of the ethereal vapour be one cubic inch, which 
should weigh 67 grains, and that of the oxygen 6-8 inches’ 
weighing 2°3 grains, the products willbe 4°6 inches of carbonic 
acid, and.a portion of water, resulting from the union of the 
remaining 2°2 inches of oxygen with 0-10 of hydrogen. From 
these circumstances it is probable that ether is a compound of: 
0-1 of hydrogen and 0°6 of carbon’. 


. ° 1 ° 
The following TABLE shows the quantity of oxygen necessary, 
Jor decomposing i190 inches of each of the above gases, 


Measures Measures 
106 Measures of of oxygen. 100 Measures of of oxygen, 


Sulphuretted hydrogen .. 75 | Olefiant gas.......,....300 
Arsenical hydrogen ....150 | Vapour of ether........680 
Carburetted-hydrogen ...200 ! - alcohol ...... —? 


When 100 measures of nidrous oxide are mixed with 97°5 
of hydrogen, and fired by the electric spark, a complete com- 
bustion of the hydrogen and decomposition of the nitrous 
oxide take place, and water and azote are produced. The su- 
perior afhnity of the hydrogen over azote is in this case aided 
by the caloric evolved during the combustion of the former gas. 

One measure of phosphiuretted hydrogen, and 24 measures 
of nitrous oxide, are completely decomposed when exploded 
by the electric spark, producing water and phosphoric acid, 
and leaving 24 measures of pure azote, In this case the pro- 


A tc rE ST 


* Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit, iii, 495. 9 Ibid, 496. 
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portion of nitrous oxide, is sufficient to combine with both the 
components of the phosphuretted hydrogen gas. In the same 
manner sulphuretted hydrogen gas is acted on by nitrous oxide ; 
and the products of the detonation are water, sulphuric acid, 

and azote. 

When a mixture of olefiant gas m4 nitrous oxide is deto- 

nated, the products are modified by the quantity of the latter: 
gas employed ; when this is large, the constituents of the in- 
flammable gas are both saturated with oxygen, and water, car- 
bonic acid, and azote mixed with a little oxygen are produced ; 
but whena smaller proportion is used, an inflammable gas re- 
mains. 
In all cases of the combustion of nitrous oxide with inflam- 
mable gases the phenomena are analogous to their combus- 
tion in oxygen; and the same is the case when mixtures of 
nitric acid gas and the combustible gases are fired by being 
passed through ared-hot tube. Nitrous gas, however, does 
not detonate with, nor decompose, any of the combustible gases 
which have been just considered ; but when moist iron is placed 
in contact with nitrous gas, ne hydrogen evolved by the de- 
composition of the water for the oxidizement of the iron, de- 
composes the nitrous gas, converting it into nitrous oxide, and 
forming ammonia. | 

The other cases of decomposition enumerated in the Table 
are slowly produced by the continued action of elasticity, with- 
out any combustion taking place. 


The combinations of gases with gases are not immediately 
effected for the purposes of Pharmacy, but many of them oc- 
cur during many of the operations for the preparation of the 
saline and metajlic compounds ; and therefore require to be 
known and understood, in atded to explain the theory of these 
operations. — 


2. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH LIQUIDS. 


Water is the only liquid the action of which upon the gases 
has been accurately examined. In its ordinary state it contains 
in solution a considerable portion of atmospheric air, which 
can be separated from it by boiling; and it 1s then capable of 
reabsorbing” air; ant: -any—gaseous fluid with which it may 
come in contact. All gases, however, are not equally absorb-. 
able ; some being taken up in great quantity, and others uly 
in avery smal] proportion. 


TABLE of gases which are but little absorbable ly water, placed 
in the order of their eae beginning with the least ab- 


> 


sorbable. \ 


1. Azatic #48. 2. Hydrogen gas. 
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3, Arsenical hydrogen. 8. Nitrous gas. 

4. Carbonic oxide. 9. Olefiant gas. 

_ §. Carburetted hydrogen, 10. Nitrous oxide. 

6. Phosphuretted hydrogen. 11. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 

7. Oxygen gas. 12. Carbonic acid. 

The quantity of any gas absorbed by water is very much 
increased by pressure ; but by diminishing this pressure the 
gas again separates in its clastic form. Temperature also re- 
gulates the quantity, which diminishes as the temperature in- 
creases, owing to every additional increment of caloric auge 
menting the elasticity of the aériform fluid. Thus Dr. Henry 
found that 100 inches of water at 55° absorbed 108 inches of 
carbonic acid, while at 85° it absorbed only 84 inches. 

When water is pure, and the pressure and temperature the 
same, it then ‘* absorbs a determinate quantity of every indi- 
vidual gas.’ 


Tasie, exhibiting the bulk of each of the forégoing gases 
absorbed by 100 cubic inches of water at 60°, according to 
the experiments of Dalton and Dr, Henry'. 


Bulk absorbed by 100 cubic 
inches of water. | 
Names of Gases. 


DALTON. HENRY. 


CavOnie ACE sas cee ees 100 108 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ...., 100 106 
Witrousexide, {voor 100 — 86 
Olefiant gas , 7 ee ie 12°5 — 
Nitrous gas 5.0.0... shoe tat, 37 Be 
ORV Ce BES eA 3°7 3°7 
Phosphuretted hydrogen... ee — . 2°14 
Carburetted hydrogen...... i; 1°4 
SE nee | SENSES anes | SRLS sed SS 

PEGOMEDAS ie sity: spin, o: 0 3.98 6,3 1°56 153 
FAVEROSE DE p48 Mle ey ced es 1°56 161 


Rapin ae) ia fede sce 1°56 — 201 


From this table it appears that water absorbs its own bulk, 
or rather more, of the gases in the first compartment ; ath of 
its bulk of that in the second ; 3 zi-th of those in the third, and 
gzth of those in the forth; and the absorption 1 is in the Hireee 
ratio of the densities of the gases. 
AER SES ESET 8 ESERIES LR OO 
> Thomsgn’s Chemistry, ath edit, ui, 508, 
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With regard to pressure, water of the same temperature al- 
ways takes up the same bulk of each gas, whatever be its den- 
sity; and therefore, by i increasing the pressure sufficient! ly, it 
may be made to absorb any quantity of gas. Thus, twice its 
bulk of carbonic acid will be absorbed under an additional 
pressure of 30 inches of mercury ; three times its bulk under 
a pressure of 60 inches, and so on. A fact w hich has been 
applied to practice, in the manufacture of aérated soda- water, 
onagreatscale. From this circumstance it would: appear that 
the absorbed gas still retains its clasticity ; yet a chemical at- 
traction is exerted between the particles of the water and those 
of the gas, and it is taken up until the repulsion between the 
particles of the absorbed gas just balances the affinity of the 
water for them. Owing, however, to the weak affinity exerted 
between the gas and the water, if a quantity of water fully im- 
pregnated with any gas, as carbonic acid, for example, be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, or any other easeous body, the greater 
part of the absorbed gas escapes from the water and mixes with 
the superincumbent air; and therefore, to preserve the im- 
pregnation complete, the aérated water must be preserved in 
well-stopped bottles; or under an atmosphere of the same gas 
it contains. $ 

Such are the RATION circumstances connected with the 
absorption of the less absorbable gases; those which are more 
absorbable appear to helong to the class of acids and alkalies. 


TABLE: of the very absor bable gases hitherto examined, placed 
in the inverse-order of their ‘absor bability, with the numbers 
of measures of each absorbed by one measure of pure water. 


Names of gases. Measures absorbed. 
Oxymuriatic acid gas. Aig aWaierd hee See 
Saiolnee Sei: So .g TSG! We vol eae yee eee 


Fluoric acid i es alee rone TY) 
Dlpristicacids vos on bb ster oo cutee eee 
Ammoniacal » a ete: flat bthet je 
The water when PTT ke with these gases undergoes an in- 
crease of bulk. ‘The following Table exhibits this change, sup~— 
posing the original bulk to have been ‘I? 


Saturated with ae Culic inches. 
~~ Oxvmuriatic acid gas. . PR aves ss -l0025 
Sulphurous' acid NO, SEE eM ee 
Fluoric acid. .... ee thn et as Seeks ees 


Midian Bera we se. Vo Te 
AAVUMLONLECRL fs vse One tas hae ce wee ee Rene 
The absorption of these ‘gases is the consequence of. the 


ea a ——_ 
— -_— 


3 Thomson's Chemistry, ith ed. i. 524. / 3 Tbid, 525. 
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exertion of an affinity between them and water; but in every 
-respect the circumstances attending it are exactly the same as 
those attending the absorption of the former class of gases; 
except that ‘© most of the gases belonging to the first class ex- 
perience an expansion when absorbed; while ail those of the 
second undergo a condensation, their affinity for water being 
greater than their elasticity.” 

With regard to the absorption of gases by other liquids, 
scarcely any very decisive experiments have been made. 


3. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH SOLIDS. 


From the difference which exists between the constitutions 
of gases and solids, their combination appears to be opposed 
by the elasticity of the former and the cohesion of the latter ; 
but, nevertheless, under proper circumstances, both the simple 
and the compound gases combine with solids. 

The simple gases are oxygen, hydrogen, axote, muriatie acid ? 
and fluoric acid? It may be doubted, however, whether the 
two last be properly placed among the simple gases: they 
combine with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, and form 
the class of compounds denominated salts. The three other 
gases combine with all the known simple solids. 

a. Oxygen gas unites with carbon in three proportions, and 

forms carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and carbonous oxide; the 
two first of which are gaseous fluids, and the third is a solid 
substance. Experiment has demonstrated that carbonic acid 
is composed of 28 parts of carbon and 72 of oxygen: hence, 
according to the theory of Dalton, an atom of it must consist 
of two atoms of oxygen and one of carbon, supposing the 
weight of each of the former to be 6, and that of the latter 
4-ds. Carbonic oxide is composed of 41 parts by weight of 
oxygen and 28 of carbon; or of one atom of oxygen and one 
of carbon: and by the same theory, carbonous oxide consists 
of two atoms of carbon and one of oxygen. The first change 
of carbon, therefore, in combustion appears to be into carbo- 
* nous oxide, the last into carbonic acid. 
_ With phosphorus, oxygen also unites in three proportions, 
and forms phosphoric oxide, phosphorous acid, and phosphoric 
acid, which are all solid substances. ‘The proportions of the 
coustituents of these three compounds are the same as those of 
the preceding: or phosphorous oxide consists of two atoms of 
phosphorus and one of oxygen; and phosphoric acid, (which 
by experiment contains 113 parts by weight of oxygen and 100 
of phosphorus,) of one atom_of phosphorus and two of oxygen; 
the weight of an atom of oxygen being 6, and that of an atom 
of phosphorus 10°4. lo 

Although sulphur is not a simple solid, yet oxygen com- 
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bines with it in the same manner, and forms oxide of sulphur, 

sulphurous acid, and sulphuric, acid ; the-first of which is a so- 
lid, the second a gas, and the third. a liquid. According to 
Dalton’s wis tins ihe constituents of oxide of suki obur. arc iam 
atoms of sulphur and one of OXV gen 5 and those of sulphurous 
acid, two of oxvgen and one of salphur: while Sulphuric acid, 

which is found by experiment to be composes dof 136°5 5 parts by 
weight of oxygen and, 100 of sulphur, 18, formed by the union 
of one. atom of sulphur to three atoms of oxygen; the weight 


of an atom of sulphur being 13. The oxygen in these com-_ 


pounds ts muen more loosely combined than in the preceding ; 
and:shence ihe @reater fac sility with why ch they are decomposed 
by combustibles. 

Oxygen unites readily Aa the metals, forming solid com- 

ounds. In them the oxygen is condensed, while ‘the cohestou 

of the metallic particle 1s ; merely feediccea but nat overcome. 
Tt has been supposed that the metals Raat By with determinate 
proportions. only of oxygen, that there are no intermediate 
combinations, and that in gencral there are only two degrees 
of metallic oxidizement. There is reason, however, to believe 
with Berthollet, that the proportions. are indefinite from the 
commencement to the highest degree of oxidizement of ee 
any metal is sisceptible, or to complete saturation; and 1 
cases where determinate proportions are observed, these are 
owing to peculiar circumstances, which limit the combination, 
and “ which in general. being uniform, give rise to an inva- 
riable proportion.” Thus, if the ea alte a a metal takes 
place at its melting point, or at its vaporific point, these being 
uniforra, the oxide will consequently 0¢ sc, or the same deter- 
minate proportion will be. observed in the combination. The 
compounds formed by the combination of oxygen with the 
metals have a pow erful action on the animal ceconoiny, and are 
consequently very important objects of pharmacy. In this 
state metals become, also, capable of combining with acids, 
and acquire still greater activity ; and as the degree of Raf Ai 
ment varies, so the convbination of the oxide in these different 
states with the same acid forms compounds differing from each 
other, and exerting various degrees of medicinal power. 

b. Hydrogen has a considerable affinity for the simple com- 


bustibles; but they do not combine unless the cohesive force, ' 


which Keeps together the particles of the sohd, be overcome, 
or the hyd ‘drogen be exhibited in a nascent state ; ; and, there- 
fore, it is chiefly by the decomposition of water that these 
combinations are effected. Owing to the great elasticity of 
hydrogen gas, all the known combinations of it with the sim- 
Je combustibles, except one, are gases. 

Hydrogen unites with carbon in three proportions, consti- 
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tuting olefiant gas, which is composed of one atom of carbon 
and one of hydrogen ; carburetted hydrogen, composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of carbon; and ether, composed of 
two atoms of carbon and one of hydrogen. he first is the 
most intimate compound of the three, and carburetted hydro- 
gen the next; for neither of. these is affected by a red heat : 

whereas ether is decomposed, and converted into olefiant gas, 
carburetted hydrogen, and charcoal. 

‘¢ Sulphuretted hydrogen is the most intimate of the combi- 
nations of sulplier and hydrogen. A red heat does not de- 
compose it.” [tis commonly formed by the ** decomposition 
of water by the compound agency of an acid and a metal united 
to sulphur.’ > In this case no obstacle is raised to the combi- 
nation of the hydrogen, which is nascent, by the attraction of 
cohesion, the sulphur being just separated from the metal. 

The « combination of hydrogen with phosphorus is also ob- 
tained by the decomposition of water, by boiling the phos- 


phorus in aliquid alkali, which retains the phosphorus i ina 


temperature sufficient for enabling it to effect the decomposi- 
tion. The oxygen of the water unites with one portion of the 
phosphorus, and forms phosphoric acid; while at the same 
time the hydrogen unites with the other portion, and forms 
phosphuretted hydrogen. 

c. The combinations of azotic gas with the simple solid 
combustibles are not yet sufficiently understood to admit of 
explanation. 

The compound gases do not enter into many combina- 
tions with solids, if the salts, which the acid gases and nitrous 
oxide ferm with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, be ex- 
cepted; and those formed by ammonia with the solid acids. 
Tn general they are rather decomposed. Thus, carbon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and many metals decompose nitrous oxide, 


nitric acid, and oxymuriatic acid; and sulphurous acid is de- 
composed by the metals. 


Such are the effects of the combinations of solids, liquids, 
and gases. The knowledge of the laws which regulate them, 
and the results of the combinations are of the utmost import- 
ance, the greater number of the operations of pharmacy con- 
sisting of the combination of substances, with a view either of 
obtaining compounds by their direct chemical union, or the 
products of chemical action resulting from their mutual de- 
composition, 


~ 
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Secrron ELT. 


PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS 
AND APPARATUS. 


THE operations of pharmacy may be arranged under two 
classes. 
I. Operations which are purely mechanical. 
II. Operations which are performed by chemicai powers 
and agents. — 

The first are tatended for determining the weight and bulk 
of bodies, diminishing their cohesion, and separating their in- 
teprant patts': : the second are intended for separating the ele- 
ments of bodies from each other, and for reuniting these ele- 
ments into new combinations. 


T. PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS PURELY MECHANICAL, 

Of the means of determining the weight and bulk of bodies. 

In pharmaceutical processes it 1s essential that the quantities 
of the substances employed be accurately ascertamed 3 and for 
this purpose beams with scales, and measures must be provided, 
several sets of beams and scales are necessary: one set for 
large weights, from one pound to one hundred weight or more; 
another for weights not exceeding five pounds; and a third for 
small weights under two drachms. A good beain should re- 
main 1p equilibrium, both by itself, and when the scales are 
suspended indifferently to either exiremity: ‘the largest set 
should be exact to within half a drachm; the second should 
be sensibly affected. by two or three erains at most; and the 
amallest by the hundredth part-of a grain. Apothecaries, how- 
ever, seldom have beams of such ac curacy, and, generally, 
those that they employ are much injured by exposure to acid 
fames, and from wantof cleanliness. To preserve the delicacy 
of beains they should be kept in very close cases, and not left 
suspended longer than is absolutely necessary ; nor should they 


be overloaded. 

Drugs are bought in the gross by avoire depois weight, which 
is the standard of most articles of merehandize ; feet Gi the 
composition of medicines troy weight is chrected to be used 
by the British Colleges. The, following Tapiy exhibits the 
manner m which the pound is divided, and the sigus used in 


prescription for denoting the different weights. 


A pound (libra), tb \ ., £ Pwelve ounces, 
An ounce (uncra), 3 | cs | Eight drachms. 
A drachm (drachma), 5 s Three scruples. 
A scruple (scrupulus), 9 | S | Twenty grains. 
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The differences between the avoirdupois pound and the troy 
or apothecaries’ pound, and their subdivisions, are exhibited in 
the following T sales: 


\ 


Apothecaries’ weight. 
Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Scruples. Grains, 


foe he ee OO ae OBR se BOO 
1 = 5 = 24 = 480 
pa = — 60 
i. = 20%, 


Avoirdupois weight. 
Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Grains. 


bce ez Gece Sek 956: oe, 7000 
by pes sae 1G, A3)[ 38 
I= 27°97 5. 


The troy weight has also been adopted by the Edinburgh 
Colleve far apportioning liquids; but the London and Dublin 
Colleges with more propriety order liquids to be measured: and 
for this purpose the London College employs measures derived 
from the wine gallon, which is subdivided for medical pur- 
poses, in the manner exhibited by the following Table, which 
shows also the signs used for denoting the several measures. 
A gallon (congius), cong., \. of Hight ‘pints. 

A pint (ectarius), O | Sixteen fluid ounces, 
A fluid ounce (fluid uncia), £3 %2< Enehtfluiddrachms. 
A fluid drachm (fluid drachma), {5 | | Sixty minims. 

A minim (minima), TH 2 0\—---— 


contains 


Table of the proportions of thewine gallon. 
Gallon. Pints. Fluid Ounces. Fluid Drachms.  Minims. 


hore a = 195 x 1094 = 61440 
1 = 16 = 198 = 7680 

1 = Bk? thes” 480 

pee 66 


The London College have introduced he last measure as a 
substitute for the drop, the inaccuracy of which had been long 
experienced ; as the fluidity and specific gravity of the: liquid, 
the thickness of the lip of the pbial, and even its degree of 
inclination, were all liable to vary its size: but by dividing the 
fluid drachm into sixty equal parts, a measure of bulk is ob- 
tained as constant and edo as the grain weight employed 
for solids. : 

For measuring liquids graduated olass measures of different 
siZ€s are to be preferred ; and for quantities under five minims 


1 Tables of the method of reducing the subdivisions of the troy pound inte 
decimals of the ogi pound are given in the Appendix to Part L. 
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a ender graduated glass tube, open at both ends, is to be em- 
ployed. When this tube 1s used, the graduated end is to be 
inserted into the liquid to be measured down to the mark indi- 
cative of the cries required ; and the upper end being then 
closely covered by the finger, it 1s removed retaining the pro- 
per quantity of liquid, which again drops from it on raising the 
finger. In extemporaneous prescription the measures “of a 
table- spoonful and a tea-spoonful are used, when great accu- 
racy 1s not required; the former being supposed to be equal to 
half a fluid ounce, the latter to a fluid drachm. 

Elastic fluids or gases are also measured in glass jars, or 
tubes hermetically tlosed alone extremity, and graduated by 
inches with their decimals; but in ascertaining “the bulk of 
gases, the temperature of the atmosphere, and its density at 
the time. as indicated by the thermometer and the barometer, 
must be attended to: for if the former be above or below 54°5°, 
the mean heat.of the air, or if the mercury in the barometrical 
tube be under or above 28 inches, corrections must be made 
by calculation relative to the degrees of temperature and pres- 
sure. For the former the observed column of air must be di- 
vided by 472'5, and the quotient multiphed by the degree of 
temperature above or below 54°5°. This correction is ne- 
gative when the actual temperature is above the standard, and 
positive when below. For making the corrections with regard 
to pressure, see the table in the Appendix. 

The spEcIFIC Gravity of bodies is also necessary. to be 
known in niany pharmaceutical processes; and as the effects 
of acids and alcohol depend on the degree of their concentra- 
tion, a knowledge of their gravity enables this to be most cor- 
rectly ascertained. The specific gravity of any substance 1s 
“the quotient of its absolute weight divided by its magnitude, 
or the weight of a determinate bulk of any body; ‘and as a 
standard for this purpose, the weight of a determinate magni- 
tude of distilled water has been eenerally assumed as unity!.” 
Itis seldom necessary to determine the ‘specific gravity of so- 
lids; but for ascertaining that of fluids various means may be 
employed. If alittle ball of rock crystal, for instance, sus- 
pended by a fine gold wire, be weighed first m air, and ‘after 
wards in distilled water, ihe weight lost by the ball is equal to 
the weight of an equal bulk of the liquid; so that by repeating 
this operation in other fluids, and dividing its loss of weight 
in any othcr liquid by its loss of weight in water, the quotient 
is the specific gravity of the particular liquid. The specific - 
eravity of liquids, however, is more generally determined by 


— 


1 Lavoisier’s Elements of Chenustry,—Trans, 376. 
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hydrometers, of which Mr. Nicholson’s is by far the most ac- 
curate 2y?: 

The specific gravity of liquids'is also very easily determined 
by the following simple method. Take a smal! light bottle 
which stands firmly, and bolds about a fluid ounce or two of 
water, and stop its neck by a piece of barometer tube very ac- 
curately ground. First weigh the empty bottle and tube, then 
fill it with distilled water at 60° recently boiled,-till the water 
rises a little into the bore of the tube, and weigh the whole, 
scratching the weight on the bottle, and also the weight of the 
empty bottle and tube. For facilitating calculation, the water 
should be brought to that height in the tube, at which its 
weight will be 500 grains, or 1000, or 1500, or 2000; and this 
height must -be accurately marked on both sides of the tube 
with a file. By filling this bottle to the above mark with any 
other fluid, and weighing it, the specific gravity of that fluid is 
ascertained by only calculating how much lighter or heavier it 
is than the same bulk of water?. 

In ascertaining ‘specific gravity the substances should be 
brought by calculation tothe temperature of 55°, if the ther- 
mometer be above or below that point atthe time of perform- 
ing the experiments; and the eravities should always be ex- 
pressed according to their relation to distilled water. Although 
this is the method generally employed in philosophical and 
pharmaceutical operations, yet it is necessary to observe, that 
the streneth of spirits, according to the. Excise Jaws in this 
country, 1s estimated by the proportion they contain of a 
standard spirit, termed hydrometer proof, which consists of 40 
parts of pure alcohol and 51 of water, Clarke’s hydrometer 3,. 
which is the one employed by the Excise, loaded with the pro- 
per weights, sinks to the mark indicating proof in spirits of 
the specific gravity @°920, at a temperature of 60°. The 
streneth of spirits stronger than proaf, or over proof, is ascér- 
tained by the bulk of water required to reduce a given bulk of 
the spirits to the specific gravity denominated proof, on Clarke’s 
bydromcter ; and:the strength of weaker spirits, or wader proof, 
18 estimated by the quantity of water it would be necessary to 
- abstract to bring the spinits up to proof. Thus, if 20 gallons 
of the spirit require the addition af one gallon of water to 
bring it to proof, the spirit is said to be ome to twenty over 


Nicholson's Journal, 4to, i. 110, 

dikin's Dictionary of Chemistry, ii Appendix, 

> This instrument consists of a thin copper ball, terminating abovein a flat 
stem, and below in a knob or metallic button to keep it perpendicular, It swims 
in alcohol, and there is a nzark or. the stem, witha weight marked proof, which 
when placed on the stem, with weights to suit the temperature, sinks it till the 
mark on the stem is on a level with the surface of the liguid, 
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proof; and if, from the same quantity of spirit, one gallon of 
water must de abstracted to bring it to proof, 1t 1s said to be 
one in twenty under proof ; and soon. 

b. Of the mechanical division of Lodies. 

The cohesion of solid bodies often opposes an obstacle to 
their immediate chemical combination with other substances, 
and their inedicina] action in the stomach; and therefore the 
following preliminary mechanical operations are instituted for 
overcoming to acertain degree (hat power, and separating the 
integrant particles of bodies, or reducing them to the state of 
powder. These are denominated pulverization, trituration, 
batise tye and granulation. 

Pulverization is that process by which friable and brittle 
solid bodies are reduced to powder. It is generally performed 
i mortars by means of pestles. These are made of various 
materials, of brass, iron, marble, granite, glass, agate, and 
porcelain, or Wedgwood’s ware, accordins to the nature of 
the snbstances for the pulverization of w hich they are in- 
tended to be used ; it being requisite that the materials of which 
pestles and inortars are made be such as to resist both mecha- 
nical force and the chemical action of the substances they con- 
tain. 

Mortars are required to be of various sizes. The largest are 
usually made of cast-11 ‘on,’ fic. Pl. I. fitted with wooden’ 
covers, UAB fe to admit’ as pestle, but close enough to 
prevent the finer and lighter parts of the substances from fly- 
ing off, and to defend the operator from disagreeable and nox- 
ious matters, such as aloes, ipecacuanha, &e.s or this may be 
more completely attamed by tying closely round the mouth of 
the mortar, and round the stalk of the pestle, alarge piece of 
leather, so pliable’ as to permit the free motion of the pestle. 
But, notwithstanding these guards, it 18 sometimes necessary 
for the operator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet 
cloth, and to stand with his back to a current of air, that the 
particles which rise may be carried from him, when very acrid 
friable matters, as euphorbium or Spanish-flies, for instance, 
are to be powdered. To lessen the labour, the pestle is often 
attached bya cord to the end of a flexible wooden beam, placed 
horizontally over the mortar, the elasticity of which elevated 
the pestle to the proper height after each stroke is made. For 
lhehter purposes, brass and bell-metal mortars are sometimes 
used ; but as in the pulverization of every hard body the mor- 
tar also i is worn by the operation, these mortars are improper 
for pharmaceut ival pat paseny, neither must marbie or metallic 
mortars be used foracid substance 4 The most useful mortars 
for smaller articies are those of Wedgwood’s ware, as they are 

smooth, hard, aud resist the action of any chemical reagent. 
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Of whatever materials mortars are made, their bottom 
should be in the form of a hollow hemisphere, and their sides 
should have such a degree of inclination as to make the sub- 
stances fall back to the bottom.every time the pestle is lifted. 
The operation, however, 3s) retarded when too great a portion 
of the ingredients falls under the pestle; hence a large quantity 
of any substance should not be put into the mortar at a time, 
_and the finer parts should be from time to time removed. 

Gross vegetable matters require to be dried before they can 
be pulverized ; and wood, roots, and barks should be previously 
cut, chipped, or rasped. When roots are very fibrous, as those 
of winger, for example, it is advisable to cut them diagonally, 
which prevents the powders from being full of hair-like fila- 
ments. Resins and gum- resins, w hich soften 1 ina moderate 
temperature, or in warm weather, should be powdered in cold 
weather, and only gently beaten to prevent them from running 
into a paste instead of forming a powder; and, when it is not 
incompatible with the nature of the result, this is much faci- 
litated by powdering them with a small portion of sulphate of 
potass. The pulverization of camphor is assisted by the 
addition of a few drops of alcohol, or of olive oil; sugar is 
the best addition to aromatic oily substances, as nutmegs, 
mace, &c.; and to the cmulsive seeds some dry powder must 
be, added, without which they cannot be reduced to powder. 
Metals which are searcely brittle enough to be powdered, and 

et are too soft to be filed, ‘as ZINC, “for instance, ** may be 
powdered while hot in a heated iron mortar, or may be ren- 
dered brittle by alloying them with a’small, quantity of aner- 
eury';” but as metals are not required to be reduced to the 
state of very fine powder for pharmaceutical purposes, these 
processes are seldom pertormed. 

.2. Trituration is intended to produce the same effect as pul- 
werization, but ina greater degree. It 1s performed bya rota- 
tory motion of the pestle, either in the common mortars of 
glass, avate, or Wedgwood’s ware, or in flatter mortars made 
of the pipe materials. On a great scale, this operation is per- 
formed by means of Jarge rollers of hard.stone, which turn 
upon each otber, either borizontally, as in corn-mills, or by 
one vertical roller turning upon a flat stone. The fine powders 
‘kept in the shops are generally g cround in this manner; but 
there appears to be an error in reducing vegetable inatter to the 
‘state of impalpable powder, as im this state, both during the 
process of grinding and afterwards, the air and light act pow- 
erfully upon ihem, and produce ehanges; which, although 


1 Lavoisier's Chemistry,-—Trans, 437. 
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they be not well understood, yet appear to alter the medicinal 
virtues of the suhstances. sare 

3. Levigation 1s a process similar to trituration, except that 
the rubbing is assisted by the addition of a liquid in which the 
solid under operationis not soluble. Water or spirit of wine 
is usually employed, and occasionally viscid and fatty mat- 
ters, as honey and lard. The substance to be levigated is 
spread on a flat table of porphyry, or some other hard stone, 
fig. 4. pl. 1. and 1s then bruised and rubbed with a muller of 
the same materials, either of a pyramidal shape, asa a, fig. 4. 
pl. 1. era portion of a large sphere. A thinspatula of ivory, 
-horn, wood, or iron, is employed to bring back the materials 
from the edges of the table, to which the operation of the mul-_ 
Jer continually drives them. Earths and some metallic sub- 
stances are thus prepared. / ) 

4. Granulationis employed only for the mechanical division 
of metals and of phosphorus. It is performed by melting the 
substance, and either stirring it briskly ull it is cold, or pour- 
ing it, in the melted state, into water, and stirring or agitating 
it ull it cools. For the granulation of phosphorus the latter 
process only can be employed. 

Substances are also reduced to the state of coarse powder 
by rasping and filing ; and softer vegetable bodies are reduced. 
to the state of pulp by means of the grater, Fig. 6. pl. 1. 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 


_- The parts of substances, under certain circumstances, may 
be separated trom each other by different mechanical means ; 
as sifting, washing or elutriation, filtration, expression, and 
despumation. . j 

1. Sifting. The particles of the powders obtained by the 
longest and most accurate pulverization and trituration are 
still of very unequal degrees of fineness, and therefore require 
to be separated, the finer from the coarser, by the operation de- 
nominated sifting. The finer particles pass through the in- 
terstices of the sieves, which are made of iron-wire, or hair- 
cloth, or gauze, and leave the coarser to be again submitted 
tothe pestle; and thus by degrees the whole is made to assume 
auniform fineness. The simple sieve is a broad wooden hoop, 
with a cloth of one or other of the above textures siretched 
over it in the manner of the parchment of a drum: the com- 
pound sieve, which is more employed, consists of the simple 
sieve, fig. 5. pl. i. with a lid covered with leather, and a 
receiver made of the same materials. When these are put 
together, the finest powders may be separated by them without 
anv loss or inconvenience to the operator. 

2, Washing, or Elutriation, is wmtended for separating the 
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finer parts of powders’ prepared by trituration or levigation,; 
which are not acted upon by water. The powdered substance 
is mixed with a large quantity of water, and briskly stirred so 
as to diffuse it pretty equally through the fluid, which retains 
the finer particles suspended for a short space of time, and 
permits the coarser to settle to the bottom. The liquor thus 
impregnated is poured off from the sediment; and by allow- 
ing it to remain at rest for a sufficient length of time, it depo- 
sits the fine powder, from which the clear water is separated, 
either by carefully decanting it; or, if the sediment be very 
light, so as to be easily disturbed, by means of the glass syphon, 
fig. 12. pl. 1. the longer limb of which being plunged into 
the vessel containing the fluid till it nearly touches the sub- 
sided powder, and the air sucked from it by means of the 
addition h, the whole of the supernatant fluid is drawn off, 
and the powder left in a fit state to be dried. The coarser 
particles first separated may be again levigated, and the elu- 
triation repeated. Chalk and some metallic matters are thus 
prepared ; and the process may likewise be employed. for sepa- 
rating substances of different degrees of specific gravity, al- 
though of the same degree of fineness. 

3. filtration is intended for separating fluids from solid bo- 
dies partially suspended in them. Filters may be regarded as 
kinds of sieves; and are generally made either of yery fine and 
close flannel, or linen, or of unsized paper, formed into a 
conical shape, through which the liquid percolates clear, while 
the solid is collected at the apex of the cone, which is inverted, 
When the quantity of materials is large, and the solid is net’ 
in the state of very fine powder, nor very perfectly suspended 
in water, flannel or linen bags are to be preferred, as perform- 
ing the process more quickly than paper. These are generally: 
made in a conical shape, with the mouth stretched on a hoop 
or frame supported upon a wooden stand. When the solid, 
residue is the part'to be preserved, flannel filters may be used; 
but when the filtered liquor is the valuable product, linen is 
preferable, as it absorbs less of the fluid, which is also obtained 
4m a more limpid state. The cloth must be well cleaned after 
each time it is used, to prevent any thing from remaining to 
Injure subsequent operations. For smaller processes, unsized 
paper is the best material for forming filters. A square piece 
of this paper of a size proportionate to the quantity of the sub- 
Stance to be filtered is taken, and first doubled from corner to 
corner into a triangle, which by second doubling forms again 
a smaller triangle; and this when opened constitutes a paper 
cone, whichis to be supported in a glass funnel, fig. 11. pl. J. 
before the liquor is poured into it, | 

Funnels are made of tin, or Wedgwood’s ware, gr glass, 
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but the two latter only should be used in the laboratory. Those 
which are ribbed are preferable, asthe paper adheres so closely 
to the sidés of smooth funnels as! nearly to prevent the filtra- 
tion from proce ding, unless pieces of straw or thin glass rods 
be arranged round the inside, so as to form an unequal surface 
for the paper to rest upon. 
~ Tn most instances the first portions of fluid that pass through 
a filter are turbid, and require 'to be poured’ back azain into the 
filter, sometimes repeatedly, until the pores are sufficiently ob- 
sitiicted to pass the most limpid part only of the liquor. In 
cases where the solid residue is small, and itis requisite to col- 
lect the whole of it, it is useful to hae a smal] glass tube, 
drawn out to a fine.capillary point at one extremity; by filling 
which with distiiled water, and patting the larger end-into the 
mouth, the force of the breath can direct a small strong stream 
of water round the sides of the paper in the funnel, which will 
wash down to its bottom all’ the minute particles of solid matter 
lodged on its sides. 

T he concentrated acids and alkaline solutions act too power- 
fully on the ordinary materials employed for filters, to be fil- 
tered in the common -way ; and therefore, when it is required 
that they should be filtered, which is not often the case, they 
are passed through’ strata ade siliceous matter arranged in a 
glass funnel, in the following manner. An irregular-shaped 
pebble 1 18 first dropped into the throat of the'funnel ; ; then a layer 
of pieces of quartz, or broken flint-glass, is placed over it; and 

‘Jastly, a thick stratam of coarsely powdered glass, or of well 
Washed white:sand, covers the whole. Thesubstance to be fil- 
tered is poured cently on the surfaceof the sand, iand:soon 
asses through it and the substrata, leaving the impurities be- 
hike: 

Expression is employed for obtaming shi feces of fresh ve 
getables, and the unctuous vegetable oils. “The subject is five | 
bitiised or coarsely ground, then enclosed in a hair-cloth bag, 
and subjected to violent presstre between the plates of a 
screw press. The bags should be nearly filled. sand the pres- 
sure should be gentle at first, and oradual ly brerewenvotbe 

‘Vegetables’ in ceneral, aiended tobe expressed, should be 
‘perfectly fresh § and should be submitted to the press as soon 
as they are bébised as the bruising disposes them more readily 
to ferment : but subacid fruits yield more juice, and of a finer 
quality, when thé bruised fruit ds-allowed to stand for some 
days in an earthen or wooden vessel, It is necessary to peel 
oranges and lemous before: pressing them, to prevent the es- 
sential oil which ‘their’ rind contains fromi mixing with the 
juice ; and to some vegetables, which are not very'juicy, the 
addition of a little water 18 4 Nel 
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For expressing the unctuous seeds, in order to obtain the oil 
they contain, iron plates are employed ; and the bruised seeds 
should be previously exposed in a bag to the steam of boiling 
water. 

Despumatton is employed to clarify fluids which are so thick 
and clammy as not to be able to paneiiare through the sub- 
stances of which filters are made, without some previous pre- 
paration. For ihis purpose it is sometimes required only to 
heat the liquor, which then throws up a scum ‘that is to be 
carefully removed; but more frequently itis necessary to clarify 
it with the white of egg, When the substance is not spirituous, 
as syrups; for example, the albumen which is mixed with the 
fluid coagulates when it is boiled, and, entangling the im- 
purities of the fluid, rises with them to its surface in the form 
of scum ; but spirituous | liquors may be clarified with isingiass 
without the assistance of heat, the alcohol coagulating the 
isinglass, which forms a scum with the impurities inthe same 
manner as in the former instance. Soime expressed juices,.as, 
for mstanee, those of the antiscorbutic plants, are clarified by 
the simple addition of any vegetable acid. 

Besides the above methods of mechanically separating the 
parts of substances from each.other, fluids of diferent specific 
gravities, mixed together, are separated by, means of the se- 
paratory funnel, fig. 14. pls «Tt is chiefly used for sepa- 
rating the essntial) oils..rom.-the .w ater they are entangled 
with “during the distillation... Phe funuel.is, first stopped at 
the bottom, and-then filled with the mixed fluids, the heaviest 
of which gradually jsubsides into the narrow part below; and 
when the cork. at the bettom is taken, out,, and the stop| er 
above'a little loosened, it flows out; by. which means. the 
hehter is easily obtained ina separate state. Some o! the es- 


sential oils: are heavier, others lighter than water, but both can 


2, 
be thus separated with equal facility. 


Il. CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 


a he operations of Pharmacy, which are strictly chemical 

may be arranged in three. classes. 

a. ‘Operations which produce chemical changes in bodies, 
Separating the constituents, pwithout any obvious decoms 
position. 

. Operations in which, changes are produced by the chemi- 
‘cal action of one set of bodies upon n another, or attended 
with obvious decomposition. 

e. Operations in which the oxy genizement and the diso ‘(Ye 
genizement of bodies are effected by means of a very bigh 
temperature. 
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The changes produced by the operations arranged under the 
first class are effected, 


ty By calonie 2 su cecix s 490s OGracuintt. 
Fusion. 
Evaporation. 
Exsiccation. 
Distillation. 
Rectification. 
Dephlegmation. 
Sublimation, 
2. PY; WHALE? oraineierseis dba ris nee soma 
Lixiviation. 
Maceration. 
Digestion. 
Intusion. 
Decoction. 
Extraction. 
3. By other chemical agents . Coagulation. 


1. Liquefaction is that operation by which certain bodies 
when exposed to a moderate heat melt, or are rendered fluid, 
after passing through several intermediate states of softness. 
Fat, lard, wax, resin, and many other similar bodies undergo 
liquefaction ; : which is therefore employ ed to facilitate the com- 
bination of these bodies in the formation of ointments. The 
vessels usually employed in the process of liquefaction are 
earthenware pans. : 

Fusion differs trom liquefaction, in the sudden change from 
the solid to the fluid state which those bodies that are liable to 
it suffer on exposure to heat. There are no intermediate states 
of softness, but the fusible body when heated to a certain point 
immediately assumes the fluid form. This point differs very 
-considerably in different solids; but im general simple sub- 
stances are less fusible than compounds; and some of the 
simple earths cannot be fused without the addition of some 

~ other substances, to promote theirfusion. These are generally 
saline bodies, and are denominated fluxes. 

Fusion may take place without changing the nature of the 
fused matter ; but in general this operation is intended as a 
means of promoting chemical action and of decomposing bo- 
dies. It 1 ‘s: however, generally confined to the metals, whrch 
are extracted from their ores ; and afterwards moulded and 
alloyed by it. It isa species of ‘operation seldom employed in 
pharmaceutical processes. 

Fusion is usually performed in crucibles, the best of which 
are made of very pure clay or patter’s earth, while those formed 
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of common clay with calcareous or siliceous earth are very fu- 
sible. The Hessian crucibles are, nevertheless, composed of 
clay and sand, and when good stand the fire very well; as do 
also Wedgwood’s crucibles: but they are apt to crack when 
suddenly heated or cooled,—a circumstance, however, which 
may be remedied by using a double. crucible, and filling the 
interstice’ with sand, or by coating the crucible with a lute of 
clay and sand. They are made of various forms, three-cor- 
nered or round, and fitted with stoppers, as represented 
pl. 2. fig. 4, 5. The Jids may be luted on if necessary with 
a mixture of clay and borax. Those crucibles which are of a 
uniform thickness have a reddish-brown colour, without black 
spots, and which have a clear sound when struck, are to be 
preferred. 

In order to expose the lower part of a crucible to the utmost 
intensity of heat, and to prevent it from cracking by the 
draught of cold air which would be directed upon it, were it to 
be placed directly upon the grate of the furnace, it is usually 
raised upon a small stand, either solid or hollow, an inch above 
it, which, according to Dr. Kennedy, is the hottest part of the 
furnace. , 

Crucibles are also made of plumbago, of cast-iron, of fine 

silver, and of platinum. The first, however, are destroyed 
when saline substances are melted in them, and when made 
red-hot in a current of air are apt to suffer combustion: but 
in other respects they are durable, and can sustain sudden al- 
ternations of heat and cold without cracking. The metallic 
crucibles combine many of the best qualities necessary for this 
set of instruments; particularly those of platina, which, 
however, are too expensive for ordinary use. . 
_ &vaporation is the dissipation of a liquid by means of heat, 
and is employed in pharmacy generally with the view of ob- 
taining in a separate state any fixed substance whieh may bé 
combined with water, or some other volatile fluid. Thus, by 
exposing an aqueous solution of a salt to a certain degree of 
heat, the caloric which combines with the water renders it vo- 
Jatile, and disperses it in the form of an elastic aériform fluid, 
while the particles of the salt being brought nearer to each 
other, and within the sphere of their mutual attraction, reunite, 
and the salt is obtained in its concrete state. 

This process differs from spontaneous evaporation, which is 
more properly termed vaporization, and in which air is the 
principal agent, the liquid being diminished in quantity and 
dissipated in that fluid, independent of ‘the action of caloric; 
whereas evaporation is not carried on by the air, nor even 
much accelerated by the exposure of a large surface, but only 


“ 
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in proportion to the quantity of caloric which combines with 

the fluid, or the degree of heat at. which the process is con- 

ducted. A's the fiurd which is dissipated is. entirely lost, and 

sacrificed for the sake of the fixed substance with which it was 


combined, evaporation is only employed where the liquid ts 


of little value, such as water; but where a solid is to be re- . 


covered from a more valuable liquid, as alcohol, for instance, 
the process of ‘distillation is employed. 

For small processes very good evaporating dishes are made of 
the bottoms of broken retorts and matrasses, which may be 
cut smooth round the edges by means of a hot iren or ring, 


_ and thus converted into semiglobular basins’. The best eva- 


porating dishes, however, are those of biscuit porcelain made 
by Wedgwood, and sold in assortments, the lateest of which 
is capable of holding eight or ten pints. They are flat-bot- 


tomed, shallow vessels, with a lip in the upper edge, fig. 1. 


pl. 3. glazed in the inside; and thin, but of a dense hard tex- 


ture. They will bear to be heated to the boiling point over a 
clear hot fire ; but are apt to crack when a flame is allowed to 
play on them, or when the liquor is boiled to dryness, at the 
moment'the last drop of fluid is expelled, unless the fire be 
much lowered. | ; 
[t's preferable, however, when glass or earthenware ves- 
sels are employed, to apply the heat by the medium of sand; 
or, if a still more moderate heat be necessary, by means of 
boiling water, over which the evaporating dish is placed. 
The first is denoininated a sand-bath ; the second, a:water- 
bath: but for processes on a large scale,.sballow irom pots or 
leaden troughs are used, to which the five is directly applied. 
Egsiccation is a variety of evaporation, producing the ex- 
pulsion of moisture from any body by means of heat. It is 
generally employed: for depriving salts of. their water of cry- 
stallization. They are exposed to the action,of a fire in an 
iron ladle or pot, or in a glass vessel; and after dissolving as 
they are heated, in the water they contain, or uadergoing what 
is called the watery fusion, the water boils, and, evaporating, 
leaves the salt in the form of a dry mass. When the sub- 


stances to'be exsiccatcd ‘are liable te decomposition in a'tem- 


ptratare above 212°, as is the’case with some of the compound 
oxides, the process must be conducted by the heat of a water- 


bath. * ee 
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} The tron ring for this purpose has a wocden handle. _ It is made red-hot in 
the fire, then,)put upon the matrass which is to be cat; and when the glass is 
sufficiently heated, by throwing on it a little cold water, it will generally break 


« 


exactly at the circular ring heated by the iran. 


\ 
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Distillation differs from evaporation only in-the circum-~ 
stance;! thatthe vapour’ or wolal ile matter elevated is con- 
densed in close vessels, and preserved. The mode of conduct- 
ing/the operation and the regulation of the heat differs ac-_ 


_ cording to the nature of the substances operated on. 


The “simplest distilling apparatus, for smaller processes, is 


Fic retort and the receiver. The éabie consists of a nearly 


globular body, with a long, gradually tapering neck, which 13 
bent nearly at a neht He X) with the body. This is the stm- 
plest kind of retort, fig. 3. pl. 4. and if the materials to be 
distilled be liquid, they should be poured into the body by 
means of a very long funnel, which, by reaching completely 
into it, prevents any thing from tric ‘eling down the sides of the 
neck. In withdrawing it, it Is necessary to keep it applied to the 
upper part of the retort, that the drop hanging from it may not 
touch the inside of the neck : for nicer purposes the tubulated 
retort is to be’ preferred, fig. 9. pl. 4. (The bottom of either 
kind should be very thin, and of a uniform deeree of thick- 
ness, so as to bear the sudden application of heat from an Ar- 
gaud lamp, or even from a naked fire. The receiver, fig. 9. 
pl.4.c. should be larger than the retort, ch of a globular form, 
so as to allow of a . large surface for cooling the condensing 
vapour: and it may ibe either joined directly ‘to the retort, by 
the neck of the latter passing into it, or by the intervention 
of a third piece, ¢ —— an adop ter; and in either case 
the jomings are usually protected by lutes. When the sub- 
stanee to be condensed is of a very volatile nature, as ether, 
for instance, the receiver must be artificially cooled below the 
temperature of the atmosphere, either by surrounding it with 
ice, or allowing water to trickle slowly over it, brought down 
from atrough placed above the receiver, by means ot worsted 
threads : the constant evaporation which the water suffers on 
the surface of the receiver keeps it at the requisite degree of 
temperature for condensing Ke ether. Like “tHe retort, the 
receiver may be also tubulated. 

Sometimes, instead of the retort and receiver, the ston 
ware cucurbit, with its capital, fig. 10. pl. 4. or the aes 
alembic and capital, in one piece, are used. It is necessary, 
occasionally, to coat the retort, and the latter-mentioned ves- 
sels, with sand and clay, to enable them to sustain a high 
temperature, and the sudden alternations of heat and cold to 
which they are lable in common operations. By these kinds 
of apparatus, acids, and other substances, which arise from 
chemical decompositions aided by heat, are distilled; and the 
process is named distillation per datus: but if the products be 
highly volatile, or of a gaseous nature, the pnenmato- ‘chemical 


apparatus, to be afterwards described, is required. 
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For the preparation of alcohol, and of distilled waters, the 
common still, fig. 1. pl. 2. is employed. It consists of two 
parts,-—the boiler, and the head or capital. The bower, which 
1s the part to which the fire is applied, and contains the mate- 
rials, is generally of a cylindrical shape, and may be sunk into 


a furnace, or immersed in a water-bath when the temperature | 


requires to be nicely regulated. The head or capital is a large 
hollow globe, the upper part of which is drawn out into a ta- 
pering pipe, bent to acurve or arch, and terminating in the 
serpentine, or worm. ‘These parts are generally made of cop- 
per; but the worm isa long pewter pipe of a decreasing dia- 
meter, which winds in a spiral direction obliquely through a 
deep tub filled with cold weter. The body, head, and worm 
require to be luted together; but in general slips of paper 
dipped in flour paste, or pieces of wet bladder, are sufficient for 
this purpose. In this apparatus, the vapours are raised into 
the head, and thence pass into the worm, in which they are 
condensed, and issue in drops from the lower end of the pipe. 
By decrees the water in the refrigeratory becomes warm, and 
requires to be renewed: and hence the necessity of the tub 
betng furnished with a stop-cock, by which the heated water 
may be drawn off without disturbing the apparatus. As in 
this species of distillation the vapour ‘ascends before it is con- 
densed, it is named distillation per ascensum. 

In some cases, as in the distillation of some essential oils, 
; the vapour instead of passing laterally, or ascending, is forced 
to descend. ‘To produce this effect, a plate of tinned iren is 
fixed within-any convenient vessel, so as to leave a space be- 
neath it; and the materials to be distilled being laid upon this, 
they are covered by another plate accurately fitted to the sides of 
the vessel, and strong enough to support the fuel which is 
burnt upon it. By this means, the volatilzed matter of the 
matepals under the fire 1s forced into the lower cavity of the 
vessel, and there condensed. This mode of distilling is de- 
nominated distillation per descensum. 

In many processes, a large proportion of the vapour which 
is exiricated is incondensable; and unless there were some 
means by which these could escape, the apparatus would be 
burst in pieces. To prevent accidents, therefore, a small hole 
was generally left, either in the jomings of the vessels, or in 
the receiver, which could be kept shut, and occasionally opened 
when the quantity of confined vapour was supposed to be such 
as might endanger the rupture of the vessels. By this con- 
trivance, however, much condensable vapour escaped, and a 
Jarge proportion of the products of the distillation was neces- 


sarilylost. This defect of the oldapparatus was first attempted. 


to be remedied by Glauber, whose bints, were improved by 
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Woulfe, the inventor of the apparatus now commonly em- 
ployed. It consists of a retort, generally tubulated, in which 
the materials are heated; a receiver, to detain any part of the 
product which is condensable by cold; and a bent tube, pro- 
- .. ceeding from the receiver to the bottom of a bottle, having two 
apertures placed near it, and about half full of water. Several 
bottles, however, are generally employed; and these, being 
placed side by side, are connected with each other by means 
of bent tubes, one limb of each proceeding from the top of 
the bottle immediately preceding, and the other plunging te 
the bottom of the liquid of the bottle next in order. The 
joinings of the apparatus are all made air-tight, except the 
opening of the last bottle furthest from the retort, so that any 
vapour which escapes must have passed through the liquid in 
the whole series of bottles, and left all its condensable matter 
before it can escape. One inconvenience, however, attends 
this apparatus when it contains no other parts than the above ; 
which is, that after the distillation, as the retort cools, a va- 
*. .euum is produced in it and the first receiver, which induces 
a suction or absorption from the other receivers through the 
bent tubes, and a retrograde motion of the liquid contained in 
them takes place through the whole apparatus; so that the 
products are mixed,—unless the operator is on the watch, to 
separate the retort and receiver, the moment the liquor begins 
to rise in the bent tube between the receiver and the first bottle. 
The best contrivance for remedying this detect is the tube of 
— safety, invented by Welter, and represented in plate 5. fio. 1. 
» Jt is a bent tube with a butb blown in that part of it which 
ies between the upper and lower flexure; and a small funnel 
at the top. This tube is sometimes used as a stopper to the 
tubulure of the retort, or to a separate opening in the receiver 5 
or, as is represented in the plate, it is cemented into the tube 
passing from the receiver to the first bottle. When it is to be 
used, a little mercury is dropped into the funnel, so as to occupy 
the space of the tube which lies between the two lower flex- 
ures. The mercury excludes the external air during the di- 
stillation ; but as soon as the vacunm is formed by the cool- 
ing of the vessels, the mercury is forced by the pressure of the 
atmosphere into the bulb ; and not-being in sufficient quantity 
to fill it, the external air passes by it in the bulb, and rushes 
into the apparatus ; by which means the vacuum is filled up, 

~ and the absorption of the liquid prevented. 

In chemical operations, when the gases which are separated 
during any process are to be preserved, the pneumatic trough, 
fe. i. pl. 5. is attached to Woulfe’s apparatus. The con- 

) struction of the trough differs according to the nature of the 
fluid with which it is tobe filled. Jf water be employed, the 


” 
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trough may be made of stone ware,’ or of tinned iron well 
japanned, and of an oblong or circular shape. It should be 
about 18 inches long, 14 broad, and 8 inches deep; witha 
shelf of the same materials extending entirely across the 
trough, which should have two small holes in it to convey the 
gas into Inverted jars set upon it; and two larger holes to re~ ii 
ceive two bottle supporters. This trough should be nearly 
filied with water, and the jars intended to hold the gas should 
be also filled with the same liquid, and invetted; so that, when 
placed upon the shelf, the water tn the trough may ascend 
about half an inch up thai sides, which enables them to retain 
either water orgas. Ifmercury be employed, which 1s essential 
when the gases to be extricated are absorbable by water, the 
trough may be made of some hard wood, as mahogany, or of 
marble. It is not required to be so large as the trough for 
water, and one side only need be sunk: the shelf should be 
on each side of the well; and it is useful to have an iron or 
brass stem supporting a semicircular clip fastened into the sub- 
stance of the deiegeled to support the jar when 1t is filled with 
mercury and inverted. By this apparatus any gases viven out 
during ‘distillation miav be collected and preserved; but this 
is a circumstance in pharmaceutical GPS tal Gas which is-at- 
tended to more with the view vf guarding the operator against 
the effect of noxious gases, than of preserving gases for ex- 
amination. 

Rectification is the repeated distillation of any aera ob- 
tained by distillation, when it is not perfectly pure. This se- 
cond operation 1s carried on at a lower temperature, so that 
the more volatile parts only are raised, and pass over into the 
receiyer, leaving the impurities behind. When the flaid is 
simply rendered stronger, as in the case of alcohol, by bring- 
ing over the spirit, and leaving behind the superfluous water, 
the operation is named dephlegmation or concentration. When 
the liquid is distilled off from any substance, the process is 
called abstraction ; and cohobation, if the product be redistilled 
from the same materials, or from a fresi parcel of the same 
materials. 

Sublimation is a species of distillation, in which the pro- 
duct of the volatilization is condensed in a solid form; but as 
this condensation takes place at a higher temperature than 
that of watery vapour, a much more simple apparatus is re- 
quired, The process is conducted sometimes in a crucible, 
with a cone of paper or another crucible inverted over it,’ in 
which the product is condensed; and as in this ease it is 
light and spongy, it was formerly named flowers. For other 
matters: which are less volatile a cucurbit and capital, ora 
flask, or phial, are employed, and sunk about two thirds in a 
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sand-bath. The product in these cases is generally solid, and 
is denominated a sublimate. 


Cope ene 


4 


2. OF the operations by which chemical changes are produced 
in the forms of bodies Ly the action of water. 


Solution is that operation by which the aggregation of a 
solid'is overcome bya nae a and a compound produced which 
retains. the fluid form, is transparent, and perfectly homoge- 
neous. The liquid is raletatly supposed to be the substance 
exerting the active power, and has th erefore been called the 
solvent.or menstruum : it separates the particles of the solid 
or solvend from each other, and permanently suspends them 
by the state of combination into which they enter; but the 
attractica, as was before stated, is reciprocal, both as it re- 
‘gards the solid and the fluid. pf general, the sol lution of every 
solid in a liquid can be effected in:a certain quantity only, or 
is limited; and when it is.carried to its ul!imate point, the 
liquid is. said to be saturated. The solvent pow er, however, 
is not.always limited; there being some instances in which a 
solid dissolves ina liquid in any proportion: thus gum and 
sugar dissolve in water mm every proportion. The solvent 
power of a fluid diminishes as it approaches to saturation, and 
the solution consequently goes on more slowly; but by raising 
the temperature, it proceeds again more rapidly, and a much 
Jarger portion of the solid is taken up than could have been 
dissolved ata lower temperature. This effect of temperature, 
however,. does. not take place in ay instance; muriate of 
soda, aM example, and some other salts, being dissolved in 
nearly as great quantity by cold as hy hot water: When an 
increase of temperature increases the solubility of bodies, a 
portion of the solid, taken up by a heated liquid, is retained 
In: combination as lane as the increased‘ temperature exists, 
but separates again as the solution is cooled down to the’ ae. 
perature. of the atmosphere, or lower ; and when this -is pro- 
perly. conducted, salts are. obtained in regular forms, or cry= 
stallization lane place. 

Although a liquid be saturated with one solid, yet, it ma ay 
be still capable of dissolving a portion of another, and even of 
a third when saturated witht: the second; until it is ‘combined 
with, or hold in solution, three, four, ae five different bodies 
at the same time. The liquid, indeed, in this case does not 
dissolve so. large a portion of any of the substances ; but 3 some- 
times, from the mutual affinities which the aubstineds exert, 
the whole proportion of solid matter dissolved is very Thuch 
increased. 

_ The solution of saline bodies i in water requires no particular 
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apparatus; as it can be conducted equally well in phials, or 
jars, or basins, provided the materials of which they are com- 
posed be such as can resist the action of the solvend. 
Lixiviation is aterm applied to solution when the saline 
body ¢ consists of both soluble and insoluble ingredients. On 
a great scale it is generally performed in large tubs, or vats, 
having a hole near the bottom containing a wooden spigot 
and faucet. A layer of straw is placed at the bottom of the 
tub, over which the substance is spread, and covered by a 
cloth: after which hot or cold water, according as the salt. is 
more ie less soluble, is poured an. The water, which soon 
takes up some of the soluble parts of the saline body, is after 
a little while drawn off by the spigot ; and a fresh portion is 
successively added avid drawn off until the whole of the solu- 
ble matter be dissolved. The straw in this operation acts as 
a filter; and the cloth prevents the water from making a hol- 
Jow in the ingredients when it is poured on, by which it 
might escape without acting on the whole of the ingredients. 
Tn smaller operations lixiviation may be conducted in glass 
matrasses, and the ley, which is the name given to the im- 
pregnated liquor, filtered through paper in a glass funnel. 
Maceration 1s that operation by which the soluble parts of 
substances, chicfly of a vegetable nature, are obtained in so- 
Jution by keeping them immersed in cold water for a sufh- 
cient length of time. It is frequently employed as a prepara- 
tion for infusion and decoction, which are always rendered 
more effective by the previous maceration of the materials. 
Digestion is an operation similar to maceration, but the 
power of the fluid is aided by a gentie degree of heat. It is 
usually performed in a glass matrass, and the evaporation of 
the liquid impeded by stopping the mouth of the vessel slightly, 
with a plug of tow, or tying over it a piece of wet bladder pers 
forated with small holes: Wien the menstruum is valuable, 
as alcohol, for instance, another matrass, with a smaller 
mouth, may be inverted over the former, and the joinings se- 
cured by a piece of wet bladder; or, what 1s perbaps preferable, 
along open glass tube may be luted to the mouth of the ma- 
trass containing the materials. By these means, any part of the 
liquor which js resolved into steam by the heat, ts condensed, 
and conveyed back upon .the materials, The matrass may 
be heated either by a common fire, a water-bath, or a sand- 
bath; and when either of the latter are used, it should not 
be sunk deeper in the water, or the sand, than the portion 
that is filled. The process has been denominated circulation, 
when the condensed vapours are returned upon the ingredients. 
Infuston 1s intended principally to extract the volatile and aroe 
matic principles of vegetable substances, which would he dis- 
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sipated by digestion or decoctivun ; sad also those parts of ve- 
cetables Each are more readily soluble i in water, as guin, sugar, 
extract, tannin, the salts, and part of the resin, from the inse- 
luble parts. The water is poured boiling Lot on the materials, 

sliced, or reduced to a coarse powder, and kept in aclosely co- 
vered vessel until they are cold; when the infusion or liquor 
is decanted off for use, The best infusion: pots are of a glo- 

bular form in the body, with the neck cylindrical, and having 
a very large lip or spout furnished with a grate, which should 
ancl ine inwards towards the top, so as to retain the ingredients 
in decanting off the infusion. Infusions differ according to 
the length of time the water has stood on the materials, and 
the heat used. In some instances agitation is necessary. In- 
fusions may be made in the cold; and these are in general 
more grateful, although weaker. 

Devoction, or boiling, is intended to answer the same pur-: 
poses as infusion ; but in a more extended degree. The sol- 
vent power of the menstruum is increased by the degree of 
heat: hence the liquor is deeper coloured, and more loaded 
with the soluble principles of the vegetable. It is employed 
with advantage to extract the mucilaginous parts of plants, 
their hitterness, and several other of the vegetable principles. 
It is cenerally performed in: slightly covered vessels; but 
when the menstrauum is valuable, as alcobol for instance, the 
common still is used, in the body of which the decoction is 
prepared, while the vapours that would otherwise escape are 
condensed and preserved. 

Decoction, however, is often a prejudicial mode of prepara- 
tion, particularly for rose vewetables the virtues of which de- 
pend ie or in part on the essential oil, or other volatile 
principles they contain; and even some fixed principles, such 
as extractive, are injured by it. Thus, cinchona bark and 
opium are rendered near ly inert by long decoction, particularly 
if atmospheric air be freely admitted; for in these instances 
the extractive is oxygenized, and becomes insoluble. 

Extraction is the result of either infusion or decoction: if 
the liquor obtained by either of those processes be subjected 
to vaporization, the watery part i3 dissipated, and the part ex~ 
tracted by them is obtained in the solid form, and denominated 
an extract. The same objections may be urged against this 
species of preparation as were stated under Decoction. 

All the forms of preparation in which water is the agent 
may be regarded as various modifications of solution. When 
alcohol or diluted spirits are employed as menstrua, the ingre- 
dients subjected to their action are generally macerated, ‘and 


the filtered fluid, which is the product, is denominated & 
dincture. 
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3. Changes produced by chemical agents. 


Under this division we have only to notice Coagulation, 
which is the conversion of a fluid into a solid more or less 
consistent. The means employed for this purpose are in- 
crease of temperature, or the addition of acids and runnets. 
The effect appears to arise from a new arrangement of particles — 
produced by the affinity exerted between the solid particles 
contained 1 in the fluid, and the coagulating substance. 


b. Of the operations in which changes are produced by the 
chemical action of bodies upon each other. 


Decomposition, which is the separation of bodies that were 
chemically combined, is produced in some cases by heat, or the 
introduction of caloric into a body in sufficient quantity to 
separate the particles from each other to a distance beyond the 
action of the aitraction of affinity which held them in com- 
bination; but in'the greater number of instances it is the re- 
sult of a superior athnity, which, anless modified by bulk and 
other circumstances, breaks the weaker affinity that held the 
principles of.the decomposed substance | in union, and produces 
new compounds. 

In pharmaceutical operations decomposition frequently oc 
curs; and itis of the utmost importance 1n extemporaneous 
composition to be acquainted with the nigh aarsbia under 
which it takes place. 

Dissolution is the appellation ‘given to cases of solution ac- 

companied with decomposition, or some alteration in the na- 
ture of the dissolved body. In general, the dissolution of a 
body is attended with consid lerable le effervescence, owing to the 
extrication. of gases; and therefore the operation requires to 
be performed in capacious vessels, to prevent the loss of Hite 
materials. 

Ereviphnten: | 13 an operation also in which paneer 
takes place, asolid substance beig thrown down from a liquid 
jo which it was held in solution, by the chemical action of 
another body which is added to it. The sulstaace employed 
to produce the precipitation is denominated the precipitant ; 
the substance which is separated by its action, the precipitate. 
Thus, if into.a solution of sulphate of magnesia a solution of 
any alkali be dropped, the magnesia separates from the sul- | 
phuric acid, falls tothe bottom, and forms the precipitate ; 
while the alkali, which is the precipitant, remains in solution 
combined with the acid in the state of sulphate of soda. Some- 
times, the precipitate is separated by the precipitant having a 
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greater aiiatiy for the liquid, and thence weakening its attrac- 
tion to the substance which it held in solution. Alcohol, for 
example, when added to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
precipitates the salt in a crystallized form, and combines with 
the separated water. At other times the precipitate 1s an in- 
soluble compound formed by the union of the added sub- 
stance with that which was "previously held in solution 3 as, 
when a solution of barytes is added to a solution of sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of barytes is formed and precipitated. The 
mixture of a solution of a compound salt with the solution of 
another compound salt may produce a precipitate. which is 
an insoluble compound, while a new soluble compound is 
formed at the same time and remains in solution,—which 1 1S 
generally the case when the decomposition is produced by 
double elective attraction: thus, if a solution of superacetate 
of lead be added tu a solution of sulphate of zinc, the oxide of 
lead leaves the acetic acid, and, combining with. the sulphuric, 
forms sulphate of lead, ‘which is insoluble and falls to the 
bottom ; while acetate of zinc, formed by the union of the zinc 
with the acetic acid, remains in solution. 

When the precipitate is the chief. object. of the process, it 
13 Necessary to wash it after it is/separated by. filtration. This 
operation requires dittle attention when the substance thrown 
down 1s insoluble in water; but when it is in some degree 
soluble, attention is required to prevent the loss which might 
result from the use of too much water. | 
_ The best precipitating vessel is a very tall glass jar narrower 
at the bottom than at the mouth, so that the precipitate may 
readily collect by subsidence, and the supernatant liquor be 
decanted off with more ease, fig. 7. pl. 3. 

Precipitation is intended to separate solids from sokiiiana 
in which they are contained; to produce new combinations, 
-which cannot readily be formed by the direct union of their 
constituents ; and to purify solutions from precipitable im- 
purities. A knowledge of those substances which produce 
precipitation is also of much im portatice m extem porancous 
prescription; to prevent the virtues of remedies fyom ‘being 
destroyed by improper combinations. The following Tables 
of Precipitants are extracted from those drawn ‘up ~ by Dr. 
Thomson’. 

1, ALKALIES. gc PRECIPITANTS. 
Potass .......e.0e6. Tartaric acid, supertartrates. 
Soda sve 8 6 7s 6 Ok 
Ammonia.,........ Fixed alkalies *. 


1 System of Chemistry, 4th edit.1 i. 664—671. 
* No precipitate takes place, but the fixed alkalies added to solutions con- 
‘taining ammonia render it perceptible by its odour. 
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2. ALKALINE EARTHS, PRECIPITANTS. 
a ..«.+ Sulphuric acid, sulphates. 
fimeios..i.s.0..3. mee seid, oxalates. 


Magnesia .......... Phosphoric acid, phosphate of soda. 
3. Eartus PROPER. 

Alumina........... Ammonia, hydrosulphuret of potass. 
4, METALLIC OXIDEs. 

Silver .¢.i veces. a0 Mutiate of soda. 

Mergurpinvisgaeis. «dante. 

S7OPOGE Ls ad OR 

From’ .'sieo-s sas sss 6 Succinate of soda. 

Vet so. eos 2 2 ulpbate of soda. 

FANG ce Sis 2 56 oo ess DD, alkaline carbonates ? 

Antimony ......... Water, hydrosulphuret of potass. 

Arsenite Voss dv ic Nitrate of lead. 

5. ACIDS. 

Sulphuric.......... Muriate of barytes. 

Carbonic .......+..++ Muriate of an alkaline earth. 

Horace... opie 4d. Selphurie aend, 

BOG igo 33s win wate aN 

ROM shies bos eee Mh 

Bengoire .4-....+.0. Muriatic acid. 

PAMMiet is ey oo Hen) Potase. 

CUM cia ah oe eeetate of dime. 

In some cases, when decomposition is effected by the: addi- 
tion of another substance, the separated body is not precipi- 
tated, but rises to the surface, and is thence denominated a 
cream: thus, by the addition of any acid to a solution of soap, 
the alkali unites with the acid, while the oil is separated, and 
swims on the surface of the liquor. 

Crystallization, although it can scarcely be regarded as a 
species of precipitation, yet is very nearly allied to it. We 
have already noticed the theory of the operation, and therefore 
it only remains to mention in this place the modes in which 
it is effected for pharmaceutical purposes. 

For the crystallization of any substance, it is necessary that - 
it should be in a state of fluidity, either by the agency of ca- 
loric or that of water. 

Metals and other bodies, which are capable of being fused, 
crystallize if they be allowed to cool very slowly, and are left at 
the same time in a state of rest: but this species of crystalliza- 
tion is never required for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Salts are obtained in a crystalline form by a proper manage- 
ment of their watery solutions. When the salt to be crystal- 
lized 1s considerably more soluble in hot than in cold water, it is 
only necessary to saturate hot water with the salt, and set it 
aside to cool; but this must be slowly effected, by covering the 
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vessel with a cloth to prevent the access of cold ‘air, and'the 
too rapid consequent formation of a pellicle, which would pro- 
duce an irregular mass, instead of well formed distinct crystals. 
Crystals thus formed generally contain a considerable propor- 
tion of water of crystallization. When the salt is not more 
soluble in hot than in cold water, crystals are obtained by 
evaporating the solution while hot, until a pellicle forms on its 
surface, when it is set aside to cool, during which the crystals 
form; and after they are separated the evaporation is repeated, 
and another crop obtained, till by a succession of evaporations 
the greater part of the salt contained in the solution is sepa- 
rated in the crystalline state. 

The following method of obtaining very large and regular 
crystals has been pointed out by M. Leblanc'. The solution 
is first evaporated to such a consistency that it shall crystallize 
on cooling: when it is cold, the liquor is poured off from the 
mass of crystals which generally form at the bottom, and 1s 
put into a flat-bottomed vessel. In this, solitary crystals gra- 
dually form, the largest of which are to be picked out and 
placed in another flat-bottomed vessel at some distance from 
_ each other, and a quantity of liquid, obtained in the same way 
. by evaporating a solution of the salt till it crystallizes on 
cooling, poured over them. The position of each crystal is 
now to be altered once a day by means of aglass rod ; for, when 
not turned, the face on which the crystal rests receives no 
increase of size. When they have gained considerably in 
magnitude the most regular are to be selected, and each of 
them put separately into a vessel filled with the same liquid, 
and turned as already described several times a day, until they 
attain the largest size which the species of crystal under treat- 
ment is capable of acquiring. It is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that if the crystals be allowed to remain too long in one 
portion of the solution, the quantity of salt it contains be-. 
comes so much diminished, that the liquid reacts upon the 
crystal and partially dissolves it. | 

If a crystallizable salt be perfectly pure, the whole of its 
solution may be crystallized; but if two or more salts exist in 
the same Manda, after crystals have been obtained by several 
successive evaporations and coolings, the remaining portion 
of the fluid, although’saturated with saline matter, yet refuses 
to crystallize, and is then denominated mother water. 

The vessels best adapted for crystallization are large flat 
dishes of Wedgwood’s ware, such as have been already de- 
scribed as proper for the evaporation of liquids. When the 
crystallization is to be conducted slowly in the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, with the free access of air, deeper vessels are required, 

Tg rte 
4 Journal de Physique, kv. $00, 
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that there may. be a considerable body of liquid; by which 
means crystals of considerable size and very regular } in figure 
are procured. 

Crystallization 1s intended to obtain crystalliza bie sub- 
stances in a pure state; and to separate them from each other, 
by taking advantage of their different solubility at different 
temperatures. 


FERMENTATIONS, 


The constituents of vegetable matter, when separated from 
the living plant, and placed under certain circumstances, act 
upon each other, and a spontaneous decomposition takes place 
even at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. This 
process has been denominated fermentation by chemists, on 
account of the intestine motion with which it is accompanied : 
and as its phenomena and résults vary according to the na- 
ture of the vegetable matler subjected to it, and the circum- 
stances under which it occurs, the general process is divided 
into three species easily distinguished from each other. The 
first is named the vinous fermentation—of which the products 
are wine, beer, and other vinous fluids: ed, the acetous fer- 
mentation, which produces acetic acid or vinegar: and 3d, 

the putrefactive fermentation, in which gases chiefly are pro- 

duced, and ammonia. 
Each of these is occasionally artificially produced for phar- 
maceutica! purposes, and therefore requires to be described. 
Vinous fermentation. All vegetable substances containing 
saccharine.matter, and a peculiar glutinous principle analogous 
to the gluten of wheat, are susceptible of this fermentation. 
For its commencement, however, the presence of water, ex- 
tract, and a small proportion of vegetable acid, with a certain 
increased temperature, is requisite. ”Y east contains the peculiar 
gluten, and the other principles necessary for exciting the 
vinous fermentation in any sweet vegetable juice or decoction, 
and therefore it is used for this purpose in the formation of 

, beer and wines. Soon after yeast is added to these substances, 

“or to wort, or must, an intéstine motion eommences in the 

liquor, its temperature. rises, it becomes turbid, and carbonic 

acid gas 1s extricated: but after some time the fermentation 
again gradually subsides, the scum which was formed during 
_-jts continuance rises to the surface, or sinks to the bottom ; 
the liquor becomes lighter, and instead of its sweet taste has 
acquired that peculiar taste and flavour which is denominated 
vinous. This process of fermentation is never employed in 
the laboratory for the preparation of vinous liquors, although 
these are articles of the materia medica: but the eataplasms, 
which are prepared from carrots and similar.vegetables mixed 
with yeast, derive their virtues from the yinous fermentation 
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into which they enter extricating a large quantity of carbonie 
acid gas, which operates as a powerful antiseptic. 

Acetous fermentation. All liquors prepared by the vinous 
fermentation are susceptible of tbe acetous, when kept exposed 
to the airin a temperature between 70° and 90°. Under these 
circumstances the liquor gradually becomes thick, its tempera- 
lure increases, and filaments are seen moving through it in every 
direction, an intestine motion being excited, accompanied with 
ahissing noise: but as this motion subsides, these filaments 
fall to the bottom or attach themselves to the sides of the 
vessel, the hquor becomes clear and transparent, and has ac- 
quired avery sharp acid taste,—in which state it is denoml- 
nated vinegar,—and contains, besides the acetic acid, which is 
its principal component, mucus, malice acid, supertartrate of 
potass, and some other vegetable constituents. 

Pure alcohol even when diluted with water is not suscepti-. 
ble of this fermentation, but it enters into it when united with 
ether fermentable bodies: thence ~wine and vinows liquors, 
which contain, besides alcohol, sugar, and some mucilaginous 

and extractive matter, are employed for making vinegar. In. 
shi process the aicohol is supposed to be decomposed, and 
oxygen absorbed; carbonic acid is formed, but is retained in 
the liquor; and itis probable, as Mr, Murray has suggested, 
that the ferment affords nitrogen, which, it is now ascere 
tained, enters into the composition of acetic acid". : 

Many vegetable infusions and decoctions undergo this fer- 
mentation in warm weather; and hence the necessity of making 
these every day during summer, as by the decomposition 
which takes place their medicinal virtues are completely de- 
stroved. 

Putrefactive fermentation. Almost every vegetable sub- 
stance, when kept in a moist place, in a temperature not uns 
der 45° nor above 70°, undergoes spontaneous decomposition, 
jts solid structure is completely destroyed, and its ultimate 
principles entering into new combinations escape in the gaseous 
or aériform state, leaving behind a small quantity of earthy 
and metallic matter only, “which the vegetable body contained. 

This process, which is dt nominated the putrefactive fer- 
mentation, does not absolutely require the contact of air, but 
water in every case appears to be essential, Vegetable bodies 
which are very soluble in water suffer it most readiiy3 the 
surface of the hquor becomes covered with a mould; various 
clastic fluids, in which ammonia and phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas are often perceptible, with other matters which produce 
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a-foetid odour, are extricated, and it is ultimately completely 
decomposed. . ey bis 
» The knowledge of the circumstances which promote this 
species of spontaneous decomposition points out the necessity 
of preserving vegetable substances in perfectly dry places; and 
when they have a tendency to attract moisture, the exposing 
them in a free current of air to dissipate the humidity which 
they would otherwise absorb. 


c. Ofthe Operations in which Oxidizement is effected by means 
: of a high Temperature. 


The degree of temperature at which these operations are 
conducted cannot generally be obtained from a common fire ; 
and therefore, before describing the operations themselves, it 
is necessary to notice the nature of furnaces,, which are in- 
struments of the most universal use in pharmaceutical che- 
mistry. 

Furnaces differ in construction, according to the particular 
purposes for which they are chiefly intended; but the follow- 
ing essential parts are common to all furnaces. 13t, The body 
or:fire-place for holding the fuel and the vessel containing the 
materials to be submitted to the action of heat. 2d, The chim- 
ney by which the heated air and the smoke escape. 3d, The 
ash pit, into which the ashes fall, and through holes in the side 
of, which fr@sh air is admitted to the burning fuel. 

In a-well-constructed furnace the whole of the air which 
enters the ash-pit passes through the body of the furnace, and 
supports the combustion, after which the residue being bighly 
rarefied passes off by the chimney; on the due height of which, 
and the proper regulation of the access of atmospheric air from 
below, the strength of the combustion and consequently the 
heat produced altogether depend. The access of the air is 
generally regulated by registers, which are iron plates pierced 
with many holes of different sizes, which are generally fitted 
with brass stoppers, so that according to the number of holes 
opened a greater or smaller quantity of air as admitted to the 
burning fuel. .The chimney should be narrower than the 
body.of the furnace, and of such a length that it can be 
heated throughout by the rarefied air which ascends through 
at; for it is by producing in the chimney a column of air of 
auch less specific gravity than a corresponding column of the 
external air, that fresh air is constantly forced through the body 
of the furnace from below, and a strong draught produced. 
df the chimney be too short, all the advantage to be derived 
from) the above-circumstancer is not obtained; and if on the 
other hand it be too Jong, the air loses. its heat before it 
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reaches the summit, and impedes to a certain extent the ascent 
of the rarefied air. According to Macquer, when the internal 
diameter of the furnace ts 12 or 15 inches, and that of the 
chimney 8 or 9, its height should be 18 or 20 feet. 

Of whatever substance furnaces are made, unless they be 
fixed and built of fire bricks, they should be coated to prevent 
the radiation, and consequent loss of heat; and the best. com- 
position for this purpose is clay and sand. Itis perhaps better, 
however, first to put a coating of charcoal and clay next to. 
the sides of the furnace, as was recommended by Dr. Black, 
particularly if it be made of plate-iron. The proportions he 
recommended were one part by weight of fine clay and three 
parts of charcoal; which being reduced to powder, and 
kneaded together with water, the mass is to -be divided inte 
balls of a moderate size; and these being applied to the sides 
of the furnace, are to be beat strongly with the face of a broad 
hammer, until a general coating of about one inch and a half 
covers the inside of the furnace, and the cavity assumes an 
eljiptical form. 

The most convenient portable furnace 1s that which was 
contrived by Dr. Black. It consists of an oval iron case, 
about 22 inches in height, 20 inches in diameter in the length 
of the oval, and 15 mcehes across; and lined in the body with 
the coating already described. On the top is fixed an iron 
plate perforated with apertures ; one large, intended to receive 
a sand-bath, a still, or similar apparatus ; and the éther smaller, 
to which an iron tube, which acts as a chimney, is to be fixed. 
At the bottom of the body of the furnace, almost directly 
under the larger aperture, the grate is fixed ; and under it the 
ash-pit receives the body, resting on a strong ring that encir- 
cles it, at about half an inch deep. The ash-pit-is furnished 
with a door which opens on hinges, intended for removing 
the ashes ; and also a register to regulate the admission of air 
to the burning fuel. The register is a plate of iron perforated 
with six apertures, the size of which increases in a geometri- 
cal ratio; so that by taking out the plugs with which they are 
stopped, either one or more at a time, the supply of air, and 
of course the heat to be excited, can be regulated with great 
nicety. The fuel is introduced at the top; but there is a door 
also, occasionally, in the side of the body of the furnace, 
through which fuel can be supplied during the conducting of 
any process; although, unless it be made to shut very close, this 
door is a disadvantage, as it prevents the admission of the air 
from being so precisely regulated. This furnace may be used 
for a great variety of operations, and may he fitted with a 
dome for the purpose of throwing down the flame when it 
is to be used for fusing metals. 
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For small operations, and when a great heat is not required, 
a furnace may be constructed by simply inverting a large 
black-lead crucible over another which is perforated at the 
lower part, and is fitted with a moveable grate for supporting 
the fuel; or a sufficient heat for a great variety of small ope- 
rations may be obtamed from a lamp, on the principle of 
Argand’s, with a double concentric wick, and having rings 
attached to a brass rod on which they slide, for supporting ‘ihe 
retort or matrass at any height above the Asien 
With regard to fuels, the best are undoubtedly charcoal and 
coak, or a mixture of these. The advantages of charcoal are 
its kindling readily, burning with a strong elear heat inva 
small ¢ draught, without running into slag, choking the grate, 
or melting the walls of the furnace ; and owing “to its con- 
taining only matter which 1s extremely combustible, the flues 
or chimnevs . never collect soot or other foulnesses. The 
chief objection to chareoal is its great expense. Coakas much 
less expensive; but as it PQanaiiy a mixture’ of earths and 
metallic oxides, it is apt in an intense heat to run together into 
a tough cohesive slag, which adheres to the walls of the fur- 
nace, and to the sides of crucibles, choking up the grate, and 
of course preventing the proper draught for carryimg on the 
combustion. These disadvantages, however, are remedied 
by mixime it with an equal bulk of charcoal; and these united 
form ine ‘best fuel when an intense heat 1s required. 


The pharmaceutical operations (usually performed in fur- 
naces) are— 
Fusion. 
Evaporation, 
Distillation. 
Sublimation. 
The oxidizement of metals. 
The deoxidizement or reduction of metals. 
The, four first of these have been already described. 


Onidiemtent of metals, This term signifies that process 
Po which metals are converted into oxides, by absorbing oxv- 

en from dhe ait, when exposed to a certain decree of | heat. 
Phe disengas rement of the caloric and light which oxygen gas 
contains, by the solidification of the oxygen in the oxide, is 
seatcely perceptible ab the operation is conducted in at- 
mosp! herical air; but if the oxidizement takes place in oxygen 
‘pas, it 1s rapidly. effected, and caloric and light are very evi- 

dently extricated. This hod however, of oxidizing metals 
VS employed § in small experiments only$ but im all the pro- 
cesses of the Jaboratory fox procuring oxides | by the aid of 
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heat, common air yields the oxvgen. The metal, if it be not 
voile at the temperature required for its seevbanbey brane is Ex- 
posed to the heat of the furnace in a flat dish of baked clay 
called a roasting testy and frequently stirred to present fresh 
surfaces to the air: but, if the metal be easily vo jatilized, as 
is the case with zinc, it is thrown by pieces, at separate in- 
tervals, into a deep crucible, which is ony covered by another 
so placed as to admit the air and allow of the additions being 
made, at the same time that it reeeives and condenses the oxide 
which flies off. If mercury be the metal operated on, it is 
generally put into a flat-bottomed matrass with a very tall nar~ 
row neck, the month of which is left open, and which is 
placed in a sand-bath, and kept at‘a degree of heat nearly 
equal to the boiling point of the mereury, for several ala LVS 
but it is perhaps beats to use a retort with the bottom dat 


ate Med 
4th 


tened, and the neck only slightly bent, that the late wiles of 
mercurial vapour may be condensed, and the metai fall back 
into the vessel’. In this process the atmospheric air fur- 
nishes the oxygen, which readily comlunes with the vola- 
tilized mercury, while the form of the pune is intended to 
permit a renewal of it constantly to take place, without al- 
lowing the escape-of the mercurial ie hi 
© Deoxidizement.of metas, or their reduc ion, 1s that process 
jn which the oxvgen of a metallic oxide is separated, and the® 
metal recovers its metallic form and properties . Itis seldom 
performed on a large scale in pharmacys but imcases of me- 
tallic oxides having been taken into the stomach, and proving 
fatal, it is of importance, in ascertaining their nature, to be 
able to reduce them to the metallic state by means of the blow- 
pipe and lamp; an apparatus by which minute substances 
may be almost instantaneously heated to a great degree, and 
their natures discovered with much accurac 
Tbe most common blow-pipe is a tube of brass or iron, 
bent near one of its extremities,and drawn out sufficiently fine 
to keep ne a constant stream of air when it is blown into by 
the mouth applied to the opposite end. This form of blow-~ 
pipe is liable ty one inconvenience, from the condensation of 
the moisture of the breath, in. the course of blowing; to 
_ remedy which, ahollow ball or bulb is made near the smal pet 
_ of the pipe; and to render it more portable, this is divided 
through the middle, and fitted with a screw so as to be put 
together when used. Small separate jet pipes, or caps, are 
frequently adapted to alip on ie small extremity of the blow- 
pipe, by which means any size of bore may be had recourse 
to, as a larger aud more moderate, or a smaller and more iu- 
tense flame i is required. The flame for blowing throug! vis best 


mete sao 


) Higgins’s Murutes. Aikw’s Pictionary, ii, 75. 
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obtained from a wax or tallow candle with a very large wick, 
which must be kept moderately short by snuffing it frequently, 
and it must also be.turned a little aside from the pipe. 

fn using this apparatus with advantage and ease, a little prac- 
tice isnecessary. As the flame is often required to be kept up 
for several minutes, the respiration must be carried on through 
the nostrils without interruption, and the stress of blowing 
performed merely by the compression of the cheeks upon the 
air held in the mouth. Jn subjecting any substance to experi- 
ment, itis to be placed either on a piece of charcoal, or ina 
platina spoon. When charcoal is employed, a large, compact 
well-burnt piece should be chosen, and a small shallow hole 
scooped in it for receiving the substance to be heated. The 
flame of the candle or lamp is then to be directed upon this by 
means of the blow-pipe. The charcoal soon kindles round 
the hole, which is gradually enlarged; and the heat being 
thereby auginented and kept up uniformly round the substance, 
the charcoal aids by its chemical effect the reduction of it, if 
an oxide, or its deoxidizement, if a fixed acid. Carbonate of 
Jead thus treated is converted into a globule of metallic lead; 
and the phosphates are partially reduced to phosphurets. 

In many operations, much inconvenience arises in using the 
common blow-pipe from both the hands of the operator being 
engaged ; and therefore a double pair of bellows, which is fixed 
below the table, and worked by the foot of the artist, has been 
invented for giving the blast. Means have also been con- 
trived for producing the blast by a stream of oxygen gas, which 
excites a much more intense heat than can be produced by any 
other method; but the expense of the apparatus will always be 
an insurmountable obstacle against the general use of this 
agent. The most ingenious blow-pipe is that of Mr. Paul of 
Geneva, in which the flame is produced by vapour of alcohol. 
sée fig. 6, plB. 


COATINGS, CEMENTS, AND LUTES. 


' Fn many chemical operations, although the nature of the 
substances require that glass vessels be used, yet, from the 
degree of heat to which they are exposed, these must be pro- 
tected on the outside by a coating; andinall operations where 
the produets are in any degree volatile, it is of importance that 
the joinings of the parts of the apparatus should be perfectly 
secured: hence the necessity of cuatings and lutes: and ce- 
nents are requisite for repairing flaws and cracks. 

Coatings are applied to the insides of furnaces to prevent 
the too quick dissipation of the heat. and also to protect the 
jron and materials of which the furnace is made from being 
destroyed by the action of the fire. The coating used by 
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Doctor Black has been already described ; but another nearly as 
good may be formed, by coarsely grinding fragments of pottery, 
and mixing the powder with moist clay in sufficient quantity 
to allow it to be moulded when wet. To render it more tena- 
cious, some fibrous matter is generally added to the mixture, 
such as chopped cow-dung 3 the proportion of which, as re- 
commended by Baumé, may be one. ounce to every five 
ounces of the mixture. This is to be applied in the manner 
_ already described. 

The same kind of coating may be used for glass vessels while 
are to be exposed toa red heat. The following i is the mode of 
applying it. After kneading the coating material, so as to 
render it very plastic, let it be spread out on a flat table, and 
lay the bottom of the retort in the middle of the mass; then 
turn up the edges of the cake, so as to bring it over and round 
the body and neck of the vessel, pressing it down in every par: 
with the fingers till it applies uaiformly and closely. The ma- 
terial may also be applied in a liquid state, by bringing it te 
the consistence of thick cream, and dipping the retort repeat- 
edly into it; drying it after cach immersion by turning it before 
the fire. The different layers of coating may be thus laid on 
very equally, from the thickness of 4 to 4 yan inch; so that the 
retort will assume the character of a strong earthen retort 
glazed in the inside; and as the coating agglutinates in a full 
red-heat, it will form an impenetrable covering, very closely 
attached to glass, and which cannot be detached trom it, 

Cements and Lutes are formed of the same materials. 
They are generally composed of unctuous or resinous sub- 
stances; mucilaginous or gelatinous substances 5 or of clay, 
lime, and similar materials capable of resisting a considerable 
cae of heat, 

. Unctuous and resinous lutes.—TYhese should be wiseid, 
mies compact, and. possess the power of Tesisting acrid va- 
ares The following are the best of this class, 

. Melt eight parts ‘of bees-wax with one of turpentine, and 
according as it is required to be more or less consistent or 
pliable, add different proportions of any resinoys sub- 
stance. ‘This lute adheres very closely to the glass, is not. 
easily penetrated by acrid vapours, and is very manage- 
able. It cannot beara heat ‘higher than 140° ', 

2, Dissolve spermaceti, and when melted, hile it is hot, 
throw into it bits ef caoutchouc. This ts an bageliens: 
lute where much heat is not required to be employed. 

3. Take pure, dry, unbaked clay reduced to a fine powder, 
beat it for distal hours witha heavy iron,pestle in a brass 

? Lavoisier, 
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mortar, dropping in slowly some boiled or drying linseed 
oil; or, (which renders the lute more tenacious,) some am- 


ber varnish, prepared by melting yellow amber in an tron 


ie 


Gn 


im 


ladle, and mixing it with linseed oil. This lute can sustain 
a intiderable decree of heat, is impenetrable by acids and 
spirituous liquors, and adheres very strongly to metallic or 
glass vesscls previously rendered’ perfectly dry. As it 
softens In some degree, however, by heat, it 1s necessary 
to surround the luting with pieces of wet bladder, and to 
secure the whole by packthread firmly tied round both 
above and below the joint. The adhesive properties of 
this lute improve by age. It should be kepi in a covered 
pan ina cool cellar. 

Glazier’s putty, which is a composition of chalk and dry- 
ing linseed oil, resembles very much the above lute in its 
qualities, and may be used as a substitute for it. 

Take four parts of common resin, one of yellow- wax, and 
one part of fine brick-dust ; melt tH two former together, 
and when they are melted stir inthe brick-dust. Thislute 
adheres with grea it firmness, aud forms also a good cement 
for stopping cracks in glass vessels. 

Six parts of clay, one part of iron filings, and enough 
of linseed oi] to form them into a paste, make a good ce- 
ment for stopping cracks in iron vessels intended to be 
strongly heated. 

The follow Ing cement Is feectniended for joining toge- 
ther glass or steel. ‘* Take of mastich five or six bits as 
big as peas, and dissolve them in as much alcohol as will 
render them liquid. In another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass (previously soaked in water) in brandy or rum as 
will make two fluid ounces of a strong elue ; warm it, 
and incorporate with it by rubbing, two or three small bits 
of yalbanum or ammoniacum, and the mastich solution, 
Preserve the mixture in a well-stopped bottle, and gently 


5) ie 


warm it before use?. 


b. Mucilaginous and gelatinous letes are adapted only for ope- 
rations which do not require a high temperature, and in 
which very acrid vapours are notextricated. T hey are easily 
apphie d, are sufficiently adhesive, and can be readily removed, 
after an operation Is finished, by simply moistening them 


WwW 


ae water, 


. Under this head may be mentioned the simple applica- 
tion of moistened bladder. To render it very adhesive, it 
should be soaked for a short time in tepid water, till it 
feels clammy to the touch ; after which it contracts con- 
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siderably as it dries, and thus embraces very firmly the 
junctures, adhering with a sufficient degree. of force. 

2. Linseed meal kneaded up with water to a sufficient con- 
sistence, and applied pretty thick over the joinings. of the 
vessels, or almond meal treated in the same manner, form 
very convenient lutes, which dry and become firm ina very 
short time, — , 

3, Flour paste spread upon slips of moistened paper forms 
a sufficiently good lute for many purposes. 

4, Smear ie of linen on both sides with white of egg, 
then apply these neatly to teeing s of the vessels, and 
when applied shake loosely over them some finely pow- 
dered apeaigi This Jute dries very quickly, 1s ex- 
tremely hard, very cohesive, impervious to water, and 
eee eels by most kinds of vapours. 

» Mix powdered plaster of Paris with white of egg, milk, 
be starch, or any mucilaginous fluid, and apply it im- 
mediately. | 

6. Mix together equal parts of clay and lime, with about 
one-third of flour and white of ege. 

Mix together equal parts of colcothar and lime, with 
white of egg. 
_ All the cements containing lime and gelatinous substances 
‘become so very hard that they cannot be separated trom glass 
vessels without the assistance of a sharp knite and some force; 
and therefore they can scarcely be applied to very thin and de- 
Jicate vessels, the force of their contraction in setting, inde- 
pendent of that required to separate them when the apparatus is 
to be taken down, being apt to break vessels of this descrip- 
tion. They will not confine very corrosive acid vapours for a 
great length of time; but are excellent lutes for preserving a 
complicated apparatus ’ steadily united and air-tight 5; and they 
will bear nearly a red heat without material alieration. They 
are also the most useful kind of cement for applying to any ac- 
cidental crack or failure of a lute already on, although a stream 
of vapour may be bursting through at the time‘. 
c. Earthy lutes are intended chiefly for operations which re- 
guire a very high temperature. The following are the best 
ot this class. 
. Mix burnt gypsum, in powder, with water to the con- 
‘sistence of a thick cream, and apply it immediately, This 
forms a lute which sets as soon as it 1s applied, and is 
firm ; but a slight blow will easily crack it. 

2. Dissolve one ounce of borax in half a pint of boiling 
water, and add as much slacked lime as will make it into 


1 Arkin’s Dictionary of Chemastry. 
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a paste. By using a smaller portion of lime, this lute 
forms an excellent glazing for retorts, over which it 
should be spread with a brush; but when dry, a coating of 
slacked lime and linseed oil, beaten till the mixture is per- 
fectly plastic, should be laid over the whole of the lute. 

3. A very valuable fire lute may be made of about one part 
of glass of borax, five parts of brick-dust, and five parts 
clay, finely powdered together, and mixed with a hittle 
water when used. The borax brings the earths into a 
state of semivitrification, and thus forms an impenetrable 
crust over the joinings to which this lute is applied. 

4. The same composition which has been already described 
as a proper coating for the inside of furnaces, 1s also an 
excellent earthy lute. ; 

In the application of all lutes, the junctures of the appara- 
tus must be accurately fitted before the Jute be laid over them ; 
and no alteration of the position of the vessels should be at- 
tempted until the lute be dry, or firmly set. If the beak of a 
retort be too small to fit accurately to the neck of a receiver, 
the vacancy should be filled up, by introducing short. pieces of 
soft wood or of -cork ; and if the disproportion be very con- 
siderable, a cork must be fitted tothe neck of the receiver, and 
a circular hole made in it of proper dimensions to admit the 
beak of the retort. The curved tubes of a Woulfe’s appara- 
tus, when not fitted accurately to the openings of the receivers 
by grinding, may be also fixed by means of corks. 

_ After the parts of an apparatus are thus firmly joined, the 

Juting must be neatly and-closely applied over the junctures ; 
arid the whole covered with slips of wet bladder, or with linen 
spread with one or other of the above described cements. The 
application of the lutes, although apparently very simple, yet 
requires a considerable degree of management, lest the luting 
of one juncture should disturb another already luted, which 
is apt to happen more especially when applying the fillets and 
ligatures. : | 
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Ne [. 
TABLE OF FREEZING MIXTURES. 


The following Tables were drawn up by Mr. Walker from actual experi» 
ments. They show the degree of cold, or the reduction of temperature, 
which may be obtained by the different combinations mentioned in the first 
column, 


Tasye J, 
_FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES—WITHOUT ICE, 


3 ‘ 


Mixtures. ‘Thermometer sinks . 


Sonam! 


Parts. 
Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash,... 5 From- 50° to+16° 
ME i oy cesetei ws omtay 16 


Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash,,.. 5 


Sulphate of soda..... 8 From-+-50° to.4-4° 
Nye ah tells oS 16 | 


DO ca re er 


Nitrate of ammonia... 1] 
Carbonate ofsoda,... 1 From+50° to~ 7° 
OR A 5a 0) ia Div conelince i 


Sulphate of soda .,.. 3 
Diluted nitricacid.... 2 
Sulphate of soda... 6 
Muriateofammonia,. 4 
2 
4 


From+ 50° to—3° 


Nitrate of potash .... 
‘Diluted nitric acid... 


Sulphate of soda. .... 6 
Nitrate of ammonia,, 5 From+-50° to— 14° 
| Diluted nitric acid,., 4 


oe ee 


Phosphate of soda... 9 
Diluted nitric acid.... 4 


From-+-50° to — 12° 
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FRIGORIFIC MI 


ee ae 


Sulphate of s« 


EKTURES—/VITHOUT ICE.—contiftced. 


. Degree of 
» Mixcures. ‘ Thermometer sinks |cold pro- 
e * iduced. 
Phosphate of soda.). 9 “eo 
Nitrate of ammonia... 6 From-+50° to— 21° as 
Diluted nitric acid... 4 
Sulphate of soda 8 fir \ 
phate of ee é Paws. ae 
Wihrighcvacidy .22...<4.5 Te ae ou 
fae le v2 Pics , abcde ot 1 
’ ae . or i ew 
Diluted sulphuric acid 4 abies a 123 “a 


# 


N.B. If the materials are mixed at a warmer temperature than that ex- 
pressed in the table, the effect will be proportionably greater ; thus, ifthe most 
powerful of these mixtures be made when the air is +-85°, it will sink the ther- 
mometer to 4-2°, 


Gow correc oe i BS 


"Paspre If. 
FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES—WITH ICE. 


: Degree of 
Mixtures. Thermometer sinks cold pro- 
duced 
Pa — 
Snow, or pounded 1 TOG 12, | 7 5° * 
Miurtate of soda,.... i.” 
Ba ES ae : eee ts. 
Snow, -or pounded ice 5 | 
incite ot eade - 6 2 2 to —1i2° 7 
Muriate of coienaes 1} 


Snow, or j pounded i ice 24 
Murtate of goa» 2 ac #20. 


temperature. 


‘ 
cod >. to— 18° * 
Muriateofammonia..- 5 : a | 
Nitrate cf potash.... 5 | | 
en ae =e E ao ——s aS 
Snow, or Rouges 16 ice 18.) I 
Muri: até of goda..... 9 e to -- 25° » 
Nitrateof ammonia.. 5, 
_ SROW e+ os cere ae Fr nm 32° + ~~ 920 55 
Diluted sulphurie acid 2 S Prigeteae ve 
es — j Se Rn 
LU \ Severe P 
its net ~ | From+82° to—27° | 59 
‘east Cc ac a me OC a, : 
- ere cae > Eeiteore prey “—) = . meee 
Snow a a 
on ty Se ee re 320 to / ge 62 
Diluted nitric acid... 4 | m+ ~ 
= 2 ee 
Snow BS sal te oe F m 200 
° . ce ene ro §2° ta— 40° FQ 
Muriate of lime went “7 rt seo : 
om Fas ie eae a 
: Te ‘ 
ee ee Brod ° ° 
: : ro 32° to—50 82. 
Cryst. rauriate of lime 3 2 ‘ 2 ae 
~ 4 j Ze - 1 
en ne ee pe ae 


~ 


Potash ., 4 From+ 32° te —51*™ 
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TABLE Wi. 


COMBINATIONS OF FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES. 


Mixtures. 


Cre ee ee 


Phosphate of soda... 5 
Nitrate of ammonia... 3 
Dilated nitric acid... 4 


ees ee re ee rr 


Phosphate of soda... 3 
Nitrate of ammonia... 2 
Diluted mixed acids.. 4 


Or Diluted nitric acid 3 


Diluted sulphuric acid ?. 


LTC? TO Sa) Bane eee by) 


SOW a tsacd.ch octieslins 1 


POO ais og ao eae 3 
Muriate ef lime..... 4 
SHOW, 250t « is are!e Seca 9s . 3 
Muriate of lime..... 4 
DUOW ..%d5)0°s ayo's «280 015 / 2 
Muriate of lime..... 3 


SHOW on) cbt steht 1 


BO Wis cteehss koe  8le 1 


SHow....... 
Diluted sulphuric acid 10 


ween eee 


Parts 


Thermometer sinks. | cold pro- 
duced. 
From 0° to—34¢ 34 
From —$4° to —50° 16 
From — 10° to—56° 45 
From O®°to — 46° 46 
From 20° to—60° 40 
From--20° to—48° 68 
From-+10° to— 54° 64 
From — 15° to— 68° | 53 
From 0° to--66° 66 
alate Eee patie 
From —40° to—73° 33 
23 


From — 68° to—91° 


Degree of 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


The following Tables were drawn up by Bergman, and additions made to ther 
by others at different times. ‘The substance, the attractions of which are to be 
shown, is placed at the head of a column, and the substances to which it has 
an attraction placed beneath in the order of the forces of attraction. . 


OxYGEN. Chrome 
Carbon Bismuth 
Charcoal Lead 
Manganese Copper 
Zinc ‘Tellurium 
Tron Platina 
Tin Mercury 
Antimony Silver 
Hydrogen Gold 
Phosphorus —-} 
Sulphur ; 
pees CARBON. 
Nitrogen Oxygen 
Nickel Iron 
Cobalt Hydregen 
Copper . | —_—- 
eee NITROGEN, 
Mercury . Oxygen 
Silver Sulphur 
Arsenous acid Phosphorus 
Nitric oxide Hydrogen 
Gold —_ 
Platina 
Carbonic oxide sage 
Muriatic acid Oxygen 
White oxide of | Sulphur 

manganese Carbon 
White oxide oflead| Phosphorus 
_ ——| Nitrogen 
OxvcENn *. =“ 
Petia ave poet 
Manganese HOSPHORUS. 
Zinc Potash 
- Tron Soda 
Tin Iron 
Uranium Copper 
Molybdena Tin 
Tungsten Lead 
Cobalt. Silver 
Aatimony Bismuth 
Nickel Antimony 
Arsenic Mercury 


Arsenic 


Molybdena 


PoTasu, Sops,and 
AMMONIA. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Phosphoric 
Fluortc 
Oxalic 
Tartaric 
Arsenic 
Succinie 
Citric 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Sulphurous | 
Acetic 
Mucic 
Boracic 
Nitreus 
Carbonic 
Prussic 

Oil 

Water 

Sulphur 


BARYTES. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric 
Oxalic 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Phosphoric 
Mucic 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Suberic 
Citric 
'Tartarie 


Acids:  * 
Arsenic 
Lactic 

- Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous. 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Fixed oils 


se 


STRONTITES. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric 
Phosphoric 
Oxalic ’ 
Tartaric 
Fluoric 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Succinic 
Acetic 
Arsenic 
Boracic 
Carbonic 

Water 


ee 


Lime. 
Acids: 
Oxaliec 
Sulphuric 
Tartaric 
Succinie 
_ Phosphoric 

Mucie 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Suberic 


_* Vauquelin’s Table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, aceording to the 
difficulty with which their oxides are decomposed by heat. 
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Acids: 

~~ Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Citric 
Malic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracice | 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic , 
Prussic 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Fixed oil 


MAGnessia. 


Acids: 


Oxalic 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Mucic 
Succinic 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
‘Taftaric 
Citric 
Malic 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 
Sulphur 


ones 


ee eee 


ALUMINA, 


Acids : 
Sulphuri¢ 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Yartaric, 
Succinic 


Acids: + 
Mucic 
Citric 
Phosphoric 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 


ee 


SILEX. 


| Fluoric acid 


Potash 


OxipE oF PLATI- 
NA. - 
Oxipe or Gotp*. 


Acids: 
_ Gallic 
uriatic 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
"Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Oxalic 
Citric 
Acetic 
Succinic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 
Ammonia 


ee _ SD 


Oxipe oF SILVER. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Phosphoric 
Sulphurous 
Nitric ° 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Tartaric 
Citric 


‘ 


TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY Y—continued. 


Acids : 
Lactic 
Succinic 
Acetic. 
Frussic 
Carbonic 
Ammonia 


Oxipe or Mer- 
CURY. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Succinic 
Arsenic 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric 
Mucic i 
Tartaric 
Citric 
Malic g 
Sulphurous 
Nitric 
Fluoric 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 


Oxipr oF LEAD. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Sulphuric 
Mucic — 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
‘Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Muriatic 
, Sulphurous 
Suberic 
Nitric 
Fluoric 
Citric 
Malic 
Succinic ‘ 
Laetic 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Botacic 


Acids: 

. Prussic 
Carbonic 

Fixed oils 

Ammonia, 


% 


ed 


Oxipe oF COPPER. 


Acids: 

| Gallic 
Oxalic 

_ 'Tartaric 4 

. Muriatic® nie 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Witric 
Arsenic 
Phosphorie : 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Citric the 
Lactic 
Acetic? 

. Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic | 

Fixed alkalies 

Ammonia 

Fixed oils / 

OxipE oF ARSsE- 

L NIC. 

Acids: 
Gallic | 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Sulphurie 
Nitric 
Tartatie<—. 
Phosphoric 
’ Fluoric 
Suecinic 
Citric 
Acetic 
Prussi¢ 

Fixed alkalies 

Ammonia 

Fixed oils 

Water ‘ 


an TES 


OxIbDE oF IRON. 


Acids: 
Gallic 


* Omitting the oxalic, citric, succinic, and carbonic, and adding sulphuretted 
hydrogen after ammonia, 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY—continued. 


Acids: 
Oxalie 
Tartaric 
Camphorie 
Sulphurie 
Mucic 
Muriatic 
Nitric. 
Phosphorie 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Succinic 
Citric 
Lactic , 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 


TIN come 


Some 


Oxi1pE os TIN. 


Acids : 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Oxalic 

artaric 

Arsenic 
Phosphoric 
Nitric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 

— Muciec 
Citric 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 

Ammonia 


eee 


Oxipz oF Zinc, 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Muriatic 
Mucic 
Nitric 


Acids: 
Tartari¢ 
Phosphoric 
Citric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Arseni¢ 
Lactic 
Acetic . 
Boraci¢ 
Prussic 
Carbonic 


| Fixed alkalies 


Ammonia 


———- 


Oxipe or ANTI. 
MONY. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatie 
Benzoic 
Oxalic, 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Tartaric 
Mucic 
Phosphoric 
Citric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 

Fixed Alkalies 

Ammonia 


SuLpuuric Acip, 
Prussic *, 


Barytes 
Strontites 
Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 


Glucine 

Yttria 

Alumine 
Zircon 
Metallic oxides 


Bs 


Sutpuvrovus ACID. 
Succinic f, 


Barytes 
Lime 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Metallic oxides 


Puospuoric Acip. 
Carsonic f. 


Barytes 
Strontites 
Lime 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Magnesia 
Glucine | 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Metallic oxides 
Silex 


PHOSPHOROUS 
ACID. 

Lime 
Barytes 
Strontites 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Glucine 
Alumine 
Zircon 
Metallic oxides 


Nitric Acip. 
Muriatic Aci § 


Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Metallic oxides 


Frooric Acip. 
Boracic Acip jf. 
ARSENIC ACID F. 
TuNnestTic AciD. 

Lime — 
Barytes 
Strontites 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammoniz 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Silex 


A 


Acetic Acip. 
Lactic Acip. 
SupBeric Acip ¥*. 


Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Lime 
Ammonia 
Magnesia 
Metallic oxides 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 


* With the omission of all after ammonia. i 
+ Ammonia should come before magnesia; and strontites, glucine, and zircog 


should be omitted. 


¢ Magnesia should stand above ammonia, and alumina and silica should be 


omitted. 


§ Ammonia should stand above magnesia. 
tl Silex should be omitted, and water and alcohol inserted. 
* With the emission of strontites, metallic oxides, glucine, and zircon. 


q Except silex. 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY —continued. 


Oxatic Actp. 1 Potash 
Tarraric Acip. | Soda 
Citric Acip *, | Ammonia 
tine Barytes 
Barytes i — : 
Strontites SS ae tad 
Magnesia Alumina 
Potash ‘ 
Soda Campuoric ACID. 
Ammmonia = 
Alumina oe 
Metallic oxides Saal : 
Water oda 
Alcobea Barytes ; 
bicial Ammonia 
Benzoic ACID. Alumina 
Magnesia 


White oxide of ar- 


senic 


Alcaline sulphu- 


E e 
Fixep O11s ae 
Lime sarvaaanian 
rytes 
Baryte SULPHURETTED 
Potash Hy pRoGEN 
Soda : 
Magnesia Barytes 
Oxide of mereury | Potash 
Other metallic ox-} Soda 
ides Lime 
Alumina Ammonia 
--———-—— veces 
ircon. 
ALCOHOL. . 
Water 
Ether 


Volatile oil 


# Zircon after alumina. 


/ 
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N° III. 


TABLE I, 
Showing the degrees of Reaumur’s and: Fahrenheit's thermometer cor~ 
“ “responding with those of the centigrade thermometer. | 


Cent. Reau. Fahr. || Cent.| Reau. | Fahr. Cent] Reau. | Fahr. 


100 | 80° | 212 || “53 | 424] 1974/) 6 4°8 | 42°83 
99 | 79°2 | 210-2 2} 4161129561] 5 4: = 
98 | 78:4 | 208-4 || 51.| 40° |123°8 || 4 3:2 | 39:2 
97 | 77°6 | 206°6 || 50 | 40°. | 192° 3 2°4 | 37°4 

t . 96 | 76:8 | 2048 || 49°} 39-2 | 1¢0°2 1]. 2 16 | 35°6 
95 | 76+ | 203° 48 | 384111841] 1 08 | 33°8 
944 75-2 | 201-2 4S 4774376 | 116°6 | OFT OF. 1.32: 
93 | 744] 199°4 || 46 | 368 | 114°8 1 078 *| 302 
92.1 78:6.| 1.97-6.||..45..) 36 | 11-4) -2 16 | 28°4 
91 | 72811958 || 44 | 382]111-2]] 38 2°4 | 26°6 
90°| 72: | 194: 4 |109°4 |} 4 3°2 | 94°8 
89 | 71-2 | 192-2 107°6 || 5 4° 93° 
88 | 70:4 | 190°4 105°8 || 6 48 | 21°2 
87 | 69°6 | 188-6 104° 7 56 | 19°4 
86 | 68:8 | 186°8 102°2 || “8 64 | 176 
85 | 68 | 185: 100°4 || 9 72°) 15°§ 
$4 | 67:2 | 183-2 98°6 |} 10 8° ‘ 
83 | 66.4 | 181.4 96°8 8° 


82 | 65°6|179°6 
81 | 648] 177°8 
80 |. 64 | 176 
79) 63:2 | 1742 
78 | 62:41 179-4 

7 1 61-6 | 1706 
76 | 60°8 | 168°8 
75 | 60° | 167° 
74 | 59:2; 165-2 
73 | 584 | 163:4 
72) SPS teks 
71 | 56:8 | 1598 
70 | 56 | 158: 
69 | 55:2 | 1562 
68 | 54:4 | 1544 
67 | 53°6 | 152-6 
66 | 52°83} 1508 
65 | 52> } 149: 

64 1 51:2 | 147-2 
63 | 50°4 | 145-4 
62 | 49°6 | 1436 
61 | 48°8 | 141-8 
60 | 48 | 140: 
59 | 47:2 | 138-2 
58 | 46:4 |'186-4 
57 | 45:6 | 1346 
56) 448] 13828 
55 | 44° | 181 
54 | 43°2}] 129-2 


OS°* |) 32 96 10°4 
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TABLE Il, 


cxig 


Exhiliting the degrees of the centigrade and Fahrenheit’s thermometers 
corresponding to those of Reaumur’s thermometer. 


Reau.| Cent. 
80 {100° 2192 
79 | 98°75 | 2Q9°75 
78 | 975 207°5 
TT } 96:25 | 205°25 
16. | @5: 203. 
75 1 93°75 | 200-75 
74 | 99°5 198°5 
ts 91°25 | 196°25 
72. | 90° 194° 
Tl | 88°75 | 91°75 
10>} 875 189°5 
659 86'25 | 1817°25 
68 | 85° 185° 
67. | 83°75 | 182°75 
66 | 825 180°5 
65 | $1°25 1 178°25 
\ 64 80° 176° 
63° | 79875 | 173°%5 
62 15 IT1-5 
6! | 76-95 | 169°25 
60 | 75: 167° 
Pots %3°75 | 16475 
58 | 72°5 162°5 
5T | 71°25 | 160°25 
56.1 70: 158° 
55 1 6875 1 155°7%5 
54 | 675 1535 
53 | 66°25 | 151°95 
52 | 65° 149° 
51 | 63°15] 146°75 
50 | 62°5 144°5 
49 | 61°25 | 142-95 
48 | 60° “140: 
AT 1 58°75 | 138T°75 
A6 | 575 135°5 
45 | 56°25 | 133°25 
44 | 5d: 131° 
3 $5375 | 128-75 


te 


32 


AQ 
Al 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
53 


525 


51°25 


Fahr, || Reau.! Cent. Fahr. 


on 


126°5 
124°25 
1@2: 
119-75 
WTS 
115°25 
1ks° 
110°7%5 
108°5 
106°25 


Reau.! Cent. 


Fahr. 
Al’ 
38°75 
36'5 


€xx 
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TABLES of the specific gravities of substances, which are arfi- 
cles of the materia medica, at a temperature of 60° of Fah- 


yenheit. 


Meraus and INFLAMMAELES. 


13°568 
10°0C0 


Mercury. : : 
Sulphuret of mercury . 


Lead . 11°352 
Silver . ; ‘ 10°510 
Bismuth Q' 822 
Copper : 8°895 
Arsenic y 8'°310 
Sulphuret of arsenic (red) 3'225 

—-————-~ (yellow) 5°315 
Tron ; 7738 
Sulphuret of iron 4518 
Zin a cor 7°299 
Zin€s hs. | 85, 6:861. 
Manganese . 6'°850 
Antimony . ‘ 6.712 


Sulphuret of antimony 4368 
Sulphur ; " - 1-990 
Charcoals 0°223 to 1°526 
Bitumens ., O°892 to 1°357 


SALINE SUBSTANCES. 


Sulphuric acid . Pees 
Nitric acid . 1-589 
Muriatic 1°929 
Acetic ‘ j . 1:080 
Vinegar 10135 to 10251 
Distilled vinegar 1 007 to 1°0095 
Citric acid . shams 1°0345 
Benzoic . 0:067 
Ammonia (liquid) - 0'9054 
Potass ip ee 1°7085 
Soda . ; ; ; .1'°330 
Lime . F ; . 2°3908 
Magnesia . , 2°3298 
Barytes : ’ . 4000 
Alumina , 3 4. “2°000 
Sulphate of. potass 2°298 
———soda . 2°246 
: —— magnesia . 1°G603 
Alum eS ' 1:719 
Nitrate of potass . 1°933 
Muriate of soda . 5 Ee 
- ammonia . 1°453 
Soe lime .  . 1:70 


Muriate of barytes . 2°825F 
Phosphate of soda 1°338 

Acetate of potass . . 2i—? 
Tartrate of potass 1°5567 


potass and soda 1°757 


Supertartrate of potass 1°953 
Carbonate of potass 2012 
soda 1.421 
ae ammonia 0966 
Ebates 7— 
magnesia 0°2041 
——-——--— barytes . 4.331 
Subborate of soda 1°720 


METALLIC SaLTs. 
Mercury, corrosive muriate 


Dios. ’ ; . 513908 
— mild muriate 7°1758 
—-— subsulphate . 6°444 
Copper, sulphate of 2°1943 
— acetate 14g70 * 
Tron, sulphate of . 1°880 
carbonate , 3°333 
acetate 1°308 
Lead, carbonate of 7°2357 
superacetate 2°345 
Zinc, sulphate of 1°912 


VEGETABLE SUESTANCES AND 


PRODUCTIONS. 
Cinchona bark. 0'7840 
Logwood . . 09130 
Madder root , O 7050 
Mahogany . 4 _ 1:0630 
Red saunders : . 1:1280 
Sassafras , ; . 04820 
Gum arabic , . 15153 
Hepatic aloes. - 13586 

| Socotorine aloes . . 13796 
Amber (yellow) . . 1:0780 
Ammoniacum , wi ao7 i 
Assafeetida .-. 23278 
Benzoin, : . 1:0924 
Camphor , : . 0'9887 
Catechu . . . 1°4573 
Elemis, * - 10682 
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Euphorbiam ° ~ 11244 |) Oil of lavender . . 1894 
Galbanum , : «1 2A20 mint «a \ vey, O'S OB2 
Galipot : . 1°0819 —rosemary . - 00057 
Kearmoge  °. ripe ee Bs, — chamomile 2 0°8943 
Honey ; ‘ . 11390 — savine : - 09294 
Myrrh : ; . 1:3600 || ———— carraway . . 0°9049 
Olibanum . : . $1732 ||~———aniseseed . - 09867 
Opium ; ‘ f: 13305 —juniper .  . 08577 
Opoponax . , . 16226 || ——-- turpentine . 0°8607 
Resin (common) . wit 180727 —amber  . . 0°8807 
‘Sagapenum ; »  1'2008 || Sulphuricether . . O03 
Scammony (Aleppo) . 1'2354 || Nitric ether : - 09088 
<—-— (Smyrna) . 1°2743 || Alcohol . ; » O'704 
Storax : ; - 1°1098 || Proof spirit . : » 0916 


Sugar (refined) . - 1°6060 — 

Tragacanth : . 18161 |) Water (distilled) - » 1000 

Turpentine . : . o9ggl 

Wax (yellow), . 09648 GasEs. 

—— (white) . - 0'9686 Weight 
. Fars anv Otts, sin dee 

Fat of beef . ; 470232 1) Air : 1000 31°00 


———-mutton |. - 0'9235 || Vapour of ether 2°250 70-21 
pork : > eFO308 — alcohol 2:100 65°10 


Tallow i : - 0:9419 |) Carbonic acid 1°500 46°50 
Butter siiiaeit s - 0'9423 || Oxygen gas - 1103 34:19 
Spermaceti , . 09433 || Nitrous gas . 1004 33:92 


Oil of linseed : « 0.9403 || Azotic gas - OO78 30°34 
ma—~ olives |. - 09153 || Carbonic oxide . 0°956 29°64 
——— almonds . - 09170 || Steam F - O700 21°76 
Naphtha . ; » 0°8475 || Carburetted hydro- 

Oil of cinnamon . » 1044 gen ‘ - 0600 18°60 
—~—-~-Cloves  . - 1036 | Hydrogen gas . 0-084 26% 
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. Appendix to Part I.— No. V. 
INS Ms 
Tasres of the cor respon rdence between measures of weight and 
capacity ; according to the estimations given by Sir George 
Shuckburg oh E velyn, wn Vol. 88 of the Phil. Trans. corrected 


in a subsequent paperly Mr. iletcher, in r the 4th Vol. of 
the 2 ee Journal’. 


TABLE 1], 


For converting Cubic Inches of Water (at 60 Therm. and 29°5 Bar.) 
into their equivalents in Troy weight. 


Cub. Inch of Water Tray grs. ox. dram ers. 
1.~ weighs 2b 2°SQ0 = .0 (etic : 397508 
2 SOM tas. ent O 25°O12 
3 757518 = 1 : 4 37°518 - 
A 1010':024 = 2 :.0 50°024" 
5 3 1262:5207= 2 2 2°530 
6 1515030'\= 3 1 15°036 
7 1767'542 = 3 5 27542 
8 2020048 = 4 1 40'048 
9 9272'554 = 4 5: ; 52°554 
1728 (1 cub, foot) goa 8) 10°368 
TABLE II. 
Ror converting Troy Grains, Drams, Ounces, and Pounds of Water 
a} . into their equivalent Cubic Inches, 
Grain Cubic Inch Dram = Cubic Inch 
1“ “00806 ss” “287018 
hes “OOT G2 2. “475260 
| 3 = ‘01188 3 = °712854 
4 = °01584 4=' 9050472 
5 Se "01980 39 = 1188090 
6 = “023706 6 = 1°425708 
Peay Te 7 = °1°663326 
8 = ‘03168 
Ore 8 504 
Ounce Culic Inch Pound Cubic Inch 
1 = 1900945 1 = 2281134 
2 = 3801890 2 = 45°62268 
3. = 3S. f/G2845 3 = 68°43402 
4 = 7603780 4 = 91°24536 
5 = 9'504725 5 == 11405670 
6 = 11:405670 06 = 13686804 
47 = 13306615 7 = 15967938 
8 = 15°207560 8 = 182°49072 
Q = 17°108505 9 = 205°30206 
10 = 19009450 
11 = 20°910395 


+ Not having the fourth Volume of the Philosophical Journal by us, we have 


copied these ‘Tables from the Appendix of Ailin’s Dictionary, 
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TABLE Illy |: 


‘For converting Wine Pints of Water into their equivalent Troy and 
Sverdupols Pounds. 


3 
» 
y 
x 
i] 
~ 
n” 


lbs, Troy ids. Ry Tn a lis, Averdup. 
i ze UIO581789 ss eh 1 Ohl se O48 795 
See. 255108500 9 3 Or Sos OO 30908917450 
se 870745340 SS PS 4s 88°36 = S124 70175 
Des 2f:00327139. Seas Om 6 :.- 4452. 616634900". 
Se OO S20080NS myx G6) 05-3.2 2 2.3815 peed 20700025 
O-= -7°59490008 me 7: 77? Wo: (60 = 624952350 
Pr "6 90072401 SS 10 2 877 = 720111075 
8) s= 10'12054264 = 90-r I 4: 88 = 833260800 ~ 
QO, =. 1139230047 sydd. 4: 4 ::39'9. = 9'37428525 © 
TABLE IV 


For converting Troy Pounds of Waterinto their equivalent Wine Pints. 


Frey Pound Wine Pinis “tne Pints 


Troy Pound 


1 = , 07900031 6 = 47400186 
2 oe, yh OOOO? J (Fe Pe 00S ly 
3 -==, 2°37000058 8 = 63200248 
40 = 73 1600124 ‘9 = 71100279 
5 = 3°:9500155 : 
a a 
TABLE V. 
For converting Averdupois Pounds into. their equivalent Troy Pounds, 
lus. Averd. lbs. Troy | lls. Averd. lis. Troy 
; Yo = 1215277 6 = . %°291066 
= 2430555 7 = 8°500044 
3 = 3645833 8 = 9722222 
4 = 4861111 9 = 10937500 
Py cee 6°070388 


TABLE VI. 


For converting apie Pounds into their Nuiwalens Averdupois Pounds. 


ils. Troy lis. Averdup. lis. Troy it's, Averdup. 
1 = 0'82285714 6 = 4:93714285 
2 = 1:64571428 - 7 = 5°76000000 
3 = 246857142 8 = 658285714 
4 = 3:29149857 Q = 740571426 
5 ox 4:11498571 
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TABLE VII. . 


For converting Ounces, Drams, and Grains Troy into Decimals of 
the Troy Pound. 


Grain ils. Troy Dram lbs. Troy Oz. | tts. Troy 
1 = 000173611 1 = ‘0104166. 1 = ‘0833 
2 = ‘000347222 2 = ‘0208333 2 = ‘1666 
3 = ‘000520833 _ 3 = *0312500 3 = *2500 
4 = ‘000694444 4 = ‘0416666 4 = ‘3333 
5 = ‘000868055 5 = °0520833 5 = ‘4166 
6 = ‘001041666. 6 = ‘0625000 ‘6 = 5000 
97 == 001215277 7 = ‘0729166 7 = ‘5833 
8 = '001388888 8 = ‘6666 
9 = ‘001562500 9 = *7500 

10 = °8333 
]1 = ‘9160 


TABLE VIII, 


For converting Decimals of the Troy Pound into Troy Ounces 
oS ¥ ¥ 3 


Drams, and Grains, 


id. oz. dr. grain}\ lb. ox. dr. grain lus. grains 
ee ued | SOM Olas 0 : 0 3:57 6d O01. cea 
‘2 == 2:3: 121) 02 =O: 1: 552 || 002 = 11°32 
oo Sis 2 Ae POSS O : 2.4 S28 "003 = 17°28 
A = 42 6s. 24 1, 04 = 0:93: 504 ‘004 = 23°04 , 
8 = 6:05 Qi 05 = 0: 43 480] 005 = 28°80 - 
6 =F ed oe BOO me 0: os £66 5006 2 raess 
ee Oya ee 8 OOP ae 0: Oo: dae (007 = 40°32 
Sa 9 : 47467 We = 0: F : 405 ‘008 = 46:08 
9 = 10: 6:24] (09 = 0: 8: 384 || ‘000 = 51°08 
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Ne VI. 


Examples of the most usual Forms of extemporaneous Prescriptions *. 


rei 


POWDERS. 


Narcoric, 

RK Pulverts conii gr. ii. 
-- glycyrrhize radicis gr, Vi. 

Sit pulvis ter quotidie sumerdus. 

In scirrhous affections, scrophula, 
painful old ulcers, &c. 
K Pulveris belladonne foliorunr gr. 1. 

potasse nitratis gr. X. 

— sacchari gr. ix. 

Fiat pulvis hora somnt omni nocie su- 
men dus. 

In chronic rheumatism, extensive ul- 
cerations, mania, and epilepsy. 


ANTISPASMOBIC. 
K Pulveris valeriane radicis scr. 1. 
cimnamomt comp. gt. X. 
Fiat pulvis ter quaterve quotidie su- 
mendus, 4 
In hysteria, hemicrania, chlorosis. 
RR Pulveris ipecacuanhe radicis gr. tt. 
sode@ sulcarbonatis gr. xii, 
opti gr. 1. 
‘Fiat pulvts octava quaque hora sumen- 
dus. 
Spasmodic asthma ; hooping cough. 


Tonic. 
KK Pulveris cinchone dr. ss. 
cinnamomi Comp. ET. x. 

Sit pulvis secundis horis in cyatho lace 
tis, alsente paroxysmo, sumendus, 

In tntermittents, after the stomach 
and bowels have been cleared. 
K Ferri tartarizati gr. viii. 

Pulveris calumbee scr. i.’ 

Fiat putvis quarta quaque hora su- 

mendus. 


After diarrhea; in secrophulous tu- 


‘Mours and dyspepsia. 
. Pulveris simarubé corticis scr. 1. 
———. opit gr. . : 
Pulvis tertia quaque hora sumendus. 
In dysentery, after the bowels have 
been well cleared. 


ASTRINGENT. 
RK Pulverts catechu extracti gr. xv. 
crete comp. cunt opio scr. 1. 


Sit pubvis post dejectiones singulas lie 
quidas sumendus. 

In diarrhea from a-weakened state 
of the bowels. 
K Pulveris kino compositi gr. x. 

Pulvis ex cyatho aque menthe viridis 
sexta quaque hora swnatur. 

In chronic diarrhea and intestinal 
hzmorrhagies, 


EMETIC. 
K Pulveris ipecacuanhe scr.i. 
Antimonii tartarizatt gl. i. : 


Brat puivis emeticus. 


CATHARTIC. 
KK Bydravgyri submuriatis QT. iile 
Pulveris jalape, 
Sacchari, sing. gr. x. ' 
Sut pulvis vespere vel primo mane sue 
mendits. 
In bilious fevers, and slimy and ob- 
structed bowels. 
K Hydrarcyrt submuriatis gr. iii. 
Pulverts Scammones compositt gr. 
Xi, 
Tere in pulverem, quamprimum sue 
mendume — 
In werm cases. 
K Potasse supertartratis gr. xv. 
Cambogia, 
Sacchari, singulorum gr. v. 
Sit pulvrs mane sumendus. 
Jn ascites, and other dropsical cases. 
K Potassce sulphatis dr. i. 
Pidveris rhei ser. iss. 
florum anthemidum dr. i 
Tere 1m pulverem, et divide in doses 
equales sex, quarum sumat unam bis die 
mm quavis vehicules 
In dyspepsia, and a sluggish state of 
the bowels. 


EMMENAGOGUE. 
K Pulveris foliowum sabine, 
zingiberts, 24 gr, Vill. 
Sud@ boratis gr. xv. 
Fiat pulvis bis die sumendus, 
In amenorrhea witha languid pulse. 


5 The doses are those proper for adults. 


eA 


PR, = 
CEXVI 
Divureric. 

KK Supertartratis potasse dr. 1, 
Pulveris scille siccate@ gr. ii. 
zingiberis gr. iv. 
Sit pulvis octava quaque hora sumen- 
dus. 
In ascites. 


DiaPnoReETic. 
RK Pulveris antimonialis gr. iii. 
‘tragacantha comp. gr. X. 

Sit pulvis quarta vel sexta quaque hora 
sumendus. 

In the commencement of febrile dis- 
eases, after emptying the stomach and 
bowels. . 
RK Antimonii tarfarizati gr. ii. 

Testarum preparatarum scr. ii. 

Intime misceantur in pulverem, et di- 
vide in doses equales decem, quarum su- 
mat unam tertia quaque hora. 

In puczweral fever, after bleeding, 
and the exhibition of a clyster. 


i 
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K Pulveris ipecacuanhe gr. tis 
“opti gr. i ss. 

Potasse nitratis gr. xvi ss. 
Fiat pulvis hora somni capiendus. 
In acute rheumatism. 


ee 
+ 


‘ ExPECTORANT. 
R. Pulveris ipecacuanhe gr. vi. 
— potassee nitratis scr. i ss. 
myrrhe gr. xii. 

Misce, et divide in doses equales qua- 
tuor, quarum sumat unam quarlis ho- 
rts. . 

In asthma, and the earlier stage of 
phthisis pulmonalis, 


REFRIGERANT. 
K Potasse nitratis gr. viil. 
Pulveris tragacanthe comp. scr. i. 
Tere in pulwerem, quartis horis in 
cyatho aque vel infusi lint sumendum.. 
In gonorrhea. 


7 PILLS. ‘ 


Narcorice 
RK Opii gr.i. : 
Fiat pilula hora somni sumenda- 
To procure sleep in ordinary cases. 
Pulveris digitalis gr. 1V. 
Camphore gr. Xi Bs 
Extractt hyosciami gr- Xvi. 

Fiant grilulce dwodecim. Sumat tres 
omni necte. 

In maniacal and spasmodic affec- 
tions. 

SEDATIVE. 
R, Plumbi superacetatis, 
Pulveris digitalis, aa gr. X- 
ea! opel gr. 1. 
Mucilaginis acacia q. §. 

Misce optime, et divide ie pilulas @- 
guales decem, quarum sumat unam sacta 
guaque hora- ; 

In active hemorrhages. They have 
also been given in phthisis, ove pill 
twice a day, aiter bleeding. 


ANTISPASMODIC. 
K Opii gr. ss : ; 
Castoret Rossict gr« Vi 85+ 
Puiveris digitalis gr. 1. : 
Syrupt q. s- 


Fiant pilule dua bis velter die repetenda. — 


In spasmodic asthma and dyspnea, 


RK Cupri emmoniati gr. ii. 
Mica panis q.'s. 
Fiant pilulee quatuor: 
Lis quotidre: 
: In epilepsy, gradually increasing the 
Ose- 


Sumat unam 


STIMULANT. 


K Asseofetide gummivresine dr. i. 
Pulveris singileris dr. ss. 
Ammonia sulbcartonatis dr. ss. 
Syriprt qs s. 

Ut fiant piiulee iriginta, quarum 
mat tires terhtis horis: 


In palsy. 


Su 


- Tonic. 
RK Pulverts rhei, 
ring beris, aa dr. $s. 
Extractt anthemidis dr. 

Frat massa in prldas eyuales triginta 
devidenda, quarum capiat tres anle pran- 
dium quolidie. 

In dyspepsia and chlorosis. 

K Ferri carbonatis, 

Exiracti conti, aadr.% 

Distritue in pilulas equales vigintt 

uatuor. Sumat duas bis die. 


In fluor.albus and scrophula. 
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ASTRINGENT. 
RK Retracti cinchone dr. ii. 
Aluminis dr. i. 
Syrupt q. 8. 
Ui fant pilule triginta sex. Sumat 
guaiuor yuarta vel sexta quaque hora. 
In passive hemorrhagies- 


CATHARTIC. 
RK Scammonee in pulv. gr. ive 
Extracti taraxaci gt. xvi- 
Fiant priule sex, querum sumat tres 
his die. 
In hypochondriasis and chronic he- 
patitis. ) ; 
K Hydrargyrt submuriatis gr. iit. 
Pulverts jalap@ gr. ix. 
Muctiaginis acacia q. $ 
Frant pilule lres hora somni sumenda- 
To empty the bowels in bilious af- 
‘fections. 
K Puiveris aloes compositi dr. i. 
Pulveris jalape ser. it. 
Olei lavandul@ min. x. 
Syrupiq. s. 
Ut fiant pilulee triginta. Sumat duas 
vel tres, adstricta alvo. 
In habitual costiveness. 
K Pulveris rhei dr. iss. 
— Saponis gr. xv. 
Aque q.s. 
Ui fiant pilule viginti quatuor. Sumat 
tres vel quatuor pro re nata. 
In costiveness arising from a defi- 
ciency of bile in the intestinal canal. 


EMMENAGOGUE, 
K Ferri sulphatis dr. ss. 
Potassa sulcarbonatis gr. x. 
Myrrhe dr.i. 
Pulveris aloes compositi dr. ss. 
Contunde simul, et divide massam in 
pilulas equales triginta, Sumat tres bis 
guotidie. 
In amenorrhea with a languid pulse. 
RK Pilule hydrargyrt dr. i. 
Divide in pilulas equales quindecim- 
Sumat unam omni mane et nocte. 


In suppfession of the menstrual dis- 
charge. 


DIvReETIC. 
RK Pulveris digitalis gr. xii. 
Hydrargyrt submuriatis gr. iv. 
Opi gr. iv. j 
Confectionis rose q. 
Fiant pilule duodecim. Sumat unam 
octava quaque hora, = 
_ In hydrothorax, and ascites depend- 
ing on some visceral obstruction. 
K Pilute hydrargyri dr. i. 
Pulveris scille ser. i. 
Confectionis rose q. 8. 


= 3 as 
CXXViL 
Fiant pilule vigint. Sumat wnam 
ociava guague horas. 
In ascites and anasarca. 


DIA PHORETIC. 
KK Pulveris antimonialis gr.v.  ¢ 
Opti, : 
Fydrarguri submurtatis, a2 gr. is 
Confectionis rose q» 3. 
Fiant pilule due hora somni sumenda. 
tn acute rheumatism. : 
KK Antimonii tartarizati gr. il. 
Opti gr. Vi. 
Camphora@ gy. XXXV1. 
Spirtius rectificett mith, tis 
Confectionts ras@ q. 8. 
Fiant pilule equates duodecim, quae 
rum sumat unan guarta quaque hera. 
In fevers. 


ExpPECTORANT. 
KK Pulveris scille gr. xxx. 
Ammoniaci gum. res. aT, 188. 
Haxtractt conti gt. XXX. 

Contunde stmul, et divide massam in 
pilulas equates triginta, quarum sumat 
dias sextis hurts. 

In asthma and chronic catarrh, 


SIALOGOGU®. 

KK Pilule hydrargyrt dv. i. 

Divide in prlulas equales duodecim. 

Sumat unan mane nociecue. 

ln syphilis, herpetic eruptions, and . 
chronic hepatitis. 

K Submuriatis hydrargyri scr. i. 
Opa gr. v. 
Contectionis rosa q. $, 

Fiant pilule vigintt. 
omni mane et nocle. 
In syphilitic cases. 


Sumaé unary 


LiITHONTRIPTIC, 


RK Sode subcarbonatis evsiccate ar. 183. 
Pulverés cinnamomi comp. dr. $8, 
Saponts dr. ss. 

Balsami Peruviant q. 8 
Fiant pilule equales triginta. Sumat- 
tres ter quotidre. 
In calculous affections. 


; 


Tonic AND PuRGATIVE COMBINED. 


K Ferri ammoniati dr. i. 
Eetract aloes, 
gentiane, a4 dr. ss 
Contunde simul, et diside massam in 
pululas triginta, quarum sumat duas ter 
guotidie, 
In dyspepsia, hysteria, scrophula, 
and mesenteric obstructions, 
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DIAPHORETIC AND ALTERATIVE. 
K Hydrargyri sulphureti rubri, 
Serpentaviea radicis in pulv. 44 dr. i. 
Syrupt auranti q.s. 


Misce, et divide in pil. las viginti qua- 
tuor, quarum sumat quaiuor ter quotidie. 

In herpetic and other obstinate cu- 
taneous affections. 


DRAUGHTS. 


»o MNagsicorie, 
FR. Misture camphore fl. oz, 188. 
Tinctura opit min. Xxxv. 
Etheris sulphnrici fl. dr. 1. 
Syrupi erect fl. dr. 1. 

Fiat haustus in promptu halendus, et 
urgente febris parorysmo sumendus. 

In intermittent headach. 

R Ammonia subcartonatis gr. xv. 

~~ Succi limonis recentas fl. dr. tv. 
Aque distillate fl. oz. i. 
Spiritus myristice fl. dr. 1. 
Syrupi avranti fl. dr. ss. 
Esxtractt conit gr Vv. 

Fiat haustus ter die sumendus, addendo 
de die in diem extracti conti gr. 1. donec 
dosis ad grs. vil. pervenertt, we singulis 
haustibus. 

In diseases of increased irritability. 
K Potasse subcarbonatis scr. i. 

Succi limonum recent. fl. dr. iv. 
Aquee menthe viridis fl, oz. i. 
Tinctura opit min. xxv. 

Syrupt tolutant fl. dr. ss. , 

Fiat haustus, hora somnt, vel. hesper- 
tino, vel sera nocle, sumendus. 

To procure sleep in the majority of 
diseases. 


ANTISPASMODIC. 


RK Misture moschi fl. dr. xiv. 
Liquoris ammonia min. xvi. 
Tincture castorei fl, dr. i. 
Syrupi papaverts fl. dr. ss. 

Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora su- 
mendus. 

In hysteria and convulsive affections, 
after the bowels have been effectually 
cleared. 

K Olei anisi min. x, 

Magnesia scr. 1. 
Tincture senne fi, dr. ii- 
Aqua menthe piperite fl. dr. x. 

Fiat haustus, urgente flatulentia sumen= 
dus. 

In spasm of the stomach arising from 


flatulence. 


Tonic. 

K Infusi cinchone cordifolice fl. oz. i s8- 
Tinctura cinchone comp. fl. dr. i. 
Pulveris cinchonce cordifolia scr. ii. 
Syrupt aurantit fl dr. ss. 

Fiat haustus, secunda quuque hora su- 
mendus. 

In intermittents, and acute rheuma- 
tism after purging. 

K Infusi cascarille fl. oz. iss. 
Llincturee cascarilla, 

zingiverts, aa fl. dr. i. 

Fiat haustus, bis quotidie sumendus. 
In dyspepsia arising from intempe- 
rance. 

K Myrrhe gr. v. 

Potass@ nitratis gr. iv. 
Syrup? papaveris fl. dr. ss. 
Infust calumle fl, dr. xv. ss. 
Fiat haustus, ter in die swmendus. 
In humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, 
and phthisis pulmonalis unattended by 
much active inflammation. 


ASTRINGENT. 
K Exrtracti hematoryli gr. xii. 
Aque cinnamomi fl. dr. xv. 
Tincture catechu fl. dr. i. 

Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora, vel 
post dejectiones singulas liquidas, sumen- 
dus. 

In diarrheeas, and protracted dysen- 
tery. 

EMETIC. 
K Pulveris ipecacuanhe ser. i. 
V ini ipecacuanhe fl, dr. ii. 
Aque communis fl. dr. vi. 

Fiat haustis emeticus, quamprimum vel 
vespere sumendus. 

For unloading the stomach in ordi- 
nary cases. 

K Zinci sulphatis ser. i. 
Ayue distillate fl. dr. x. 

Fiat haustus, quamprimum sumendus. 

In the commencement of the pa- 
roxysm of intermittent fever, or in 
cases of poisons having been taken into 
the stomach, 
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K Cupri sulphatis gr. x. 
Aque distillate fl. oz, ii. 
Fiat haustus emeticus statim sumendus, 
‘To excite immediate vomiting, when 
laudanum has been taken as a poison. 


CaTHARTIC. 
Fe Potassee tartratis dr. i. 
Jinciure senne fil. dr.t. 
Infusi sennce fl. dr xiv. ss. 
Syrupt croci fl, dr. ss. 
Fiat hausius, quamprimum vel primo 
mane sumendus. 
In acute diseases. 
R Magnesie sulphatis dr. ii. 
 Infust rose fl, dr. xiv. 
Acidi sulphurict dilutt min. x. 
Manne ar. ii. 
Fiat haustus quariis horis sumendus. 
Ia inflammatory affections. 
Re Magnesia carlonatis dr. i. 
Pulveris rhét ser.1. 
Aque menthe piperite fl. dr. xii. 
Tincture cardamomi comp. fi, dr. i. 
Fiat haustus hora ante prandium sue 
mendus. 
In dyspepsia, attended with costive- 
ness and acidity. 
Fy Olei ricin fl, driv. 
 Fitelli ovi q. 8. 
Aque rose fl. dr. viii, 
Tinct. lavand. i abe Vill, 
Syrupi papaveris fi. dr.i. 
Fiat haustus statim sumendus. 
In colic, and calculous affections, 


Diuretic, 
RK Tincture jalape fl, dr. iti. 
Acetiscilig fl, dr. i. 
Aque mentha piperite fl, dr. vill, 
Fiat haustus ter in die sumendus. 


K Potasse nitratis gr. viii. 
Tincture digiialis min, xvi. 
Infusi rose fl, dr. x13}, 
Syrupi rose fl. dr. i. 


CXXIX 


Fiat haustus ter in die sumendus, 


In dropsy. 


DIAPHORETIC. 

RK Potasse subcarlonatis scr. i. 
Succi limonis recentis fl, dr. iv. 
Antimonn tartarizan gr.t, 

Aque distillate fl. dr. xi. 

Syrum papaveris fl. dr. i. 

Fiat haustus quarta vel sexta quague 
hora sumendus. — 


K Liquorts ammonie acetatis fl. dr. viv 
Misture camphore fi. dr, x. 
V int tpecacuanhe min. xXx, 
Syrupt tolutant fl. dr. ss. 
Fiat haustus sexiis horis sumendus, 
In fevers, and inflammatory diseases. 


REFRIGERANT, 
K Potasse nitratis gr. xii. 
Misture amygdale fl. dr.i ss. 
Syrupr tolutant fl. 07.1. 
Fiat haustus quarta quaque hora su- 
mendus. 


RK Potasse@ subcarlonatis ser. is 
Syrupi fl. dr. ss. 
Spiritus myrisiice fl, dr.ss. 
Aqueé distillate fl. dr. xi. 

Fiat haustus in effervescentia cum succi 
hmonis cochleart magno, secunda quague 
hora suraendus, 

In fevers and inflammatory diseases, 


ANTACID, 
RK Magnesig dr. i. 
Aque menthe piperite fl. oz. iss. 
Tincture aurantie fl, dr. i. 
Fiat haustus prove nala swmendus. 
In heartburn, and other cases of aci- 
dity of the stamach. 
Kx Liquoris ammonie min, Xvi. 
Misture amygdale fl. oz, ii. 
Tincluree opit min. x. 
Fiat haustus ter die sumendus, 
In acidities of the prima: viz. 


MIXTURES. 


Tonic. 

K Infust calumbe fl. oz. v.85. 
Tincture cinnamomi comp. fl. dr. ii. 
Syrupt aurantia fl. dr. it. 

Frat mistura, cujus cochlearia duo ma- 
jora quarta quaque hora sumantur. 

- In debilities of the digestive organs ; 

and to check the severe vamiting which 

often oceurs during pregnancy. 


ASTRINGENT. 
R Catechu extracti dr. ii. 
Aque ctnnumomi fl. oz. villi, 
Tincture opti min. Ix. 

Fiat mistura, cujussumantur cochlea- 
ria tria magna post singulas dejectiones 
figuidas. 

In the last stage of diarrhoea or dy- 
sentery. ; 


~ 


. 
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oll EmMeETIC. 

R Antimonii tartarizati gr. viii. 
Aque distillate fl. oz. vi. 
Syrupt mori fl. drei. 

Fiat mistura, cujus cochlearia magna 
duo quamprimum, et octavis minutis do- 
néc evomuerit, sumenda. 

KK Pulveris tpecacuanhe dr. ss. 
Aniimonu tartarizati gr. i. 
Tincture scille fl. dr. 1. 

Aque distillate fl. oz. vii'ss. 

Fiat mistura emelica, cujus sumat 
gquamprimum cochlearia majora guatuor, 
et cochlearia duo sexta quaque parte hore 
donec supervenerit vomitus. 

In dropsies before exhibiting the fox- 
glove. 

CaTHARTIc. 

RK Potasse sulphatis dr, ii. 
Aque fontene fl. cz. vss. 
Tincture jaiape fl. oz. “iv. 

Sit mistura, cujus sumat cochlearia duo 
magna omni eg 

ExPricroRaNrtT. 

KK Misture amygdale fl. oz. v. 
Vina ipecacuanhe, 

Tincture scili@, 44 fl. dr. i. 
Syrupt tolutani fl, dr. vi. 


Misce.' 
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Sumat cochleare magnum urgente tussi. 
In humoral asthma, ane the latter 
stage of catarrh. 


DEMULCENT. 
K Decocti althee officinalis fl. oz. vi. 
, Syrupi fl. oz. i. 
Fiat mistura, cujus sumalur tertia pars 
sexta quaque hora. 
Tn calculous cases, and inflammation 
of the kidneys. 


DETERGENT GARGLE. 
K Potasse nitratis dr. ti. 
Meilis ros@ fl. dr. iv. 
Infusi rose fl. oz. vss. 
Misce. 
Fiat gargarysma sepe utendum. 
In inflammiatory sore throat. 


ASTRINGENT GARGLE, 
RK Infusi rese fl.oz. vii. 
Tincture catechw fi. dr. vi. 
Acidi sulphurici diluti fi. dr. i. 
Tinclure opti fi. dr. ss. 
Sit gargarysma sepe uiendum. 
In relaxations of the uvula. 


EE 


EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS. 
EMBROCATIONS. 


STIMULANT 
Lummenti ammonia for ‘tioris fl. dr.vi. 
Olive olet fl. dr. ut. 


Fiat embrocatio, cum panno laneo, fau= 


cilus externis applicanda, 
in cynanche tonsillaris.° 


STIMULANT AND ANODYNE. 
124 Linimenti camphore comp. fi, dr. i iksy 
Tincture lytie fl. dr.i. 
——— opii fl. dr. ii. 
Parti dolentt applicandum, 
To be rubbed over the bowels in 
colic, cramp, and in painful affections 
of the joints, 


POWDERS. 


RK Pulveris gummi acaci@ 02. 8s. 
Aluminis gr. V. 
Misce dilige ntissime ut fiat pulvis, cu- 
jus Inspergatur pauxillum super anamil- 
(as pro re nata 
In sore nipples, 
suckling. 


to be applied after 


K Superacetatis plumli dr. i. 
- Pulveris cinchonee dy. vii. 
Tere, ut fiat pulvis, cus pauxillum 
super ulceres omni mane spergatur. 
For scrophulous ulcers, 


eR 


OINTMENTS. 


K Hydrargyri nitrico-oryd scr. il. 
Adepis 02. 1. 
Tere diligenter in morlario, donec Lene 
misceantur. 
In ulcerations of the eyelids. 


K Zinct orydi ser. i. 
Adepis 0%. 1. 
Tere Lenissime in mortario, ut fiat une 
gucntum. 
In tinea capitis. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, 


MS secede MEDICA is that department of the science of 
iV medicine, that treats of the nature and properties of the 
substances which are employed as remedies to restore health 
in diseased bodies. aide | 
According to this definition, it should comprehend every 
remedy, whether it be a simple, the production of nature, or a 
compound artificially. prepared by the pharmacopolist: but 
the British colleges of physicians confine the application of 
the term, in their pharmacopceias, to those remedies only 
which are simples, and such compounds as are articles of ge~ 
-neral commerce, ‘or over the preparation of which they have 
no control. These pharmacopeeias differ also from the works 
of the generality of systematic writers on materia medica, in 
arranging the substances alphabetically, without any regard 
to their affinities as natural objects, or their medicinal virtues. 
This mode, although it be not so scientific, yet is much less 
liable to objection than many of the other modes which have 
been occasionally presented ; as the best of these have been, 
generally, too much modified by the prevailing theoretical 
doctrines of the day, which, unfortunately for medical science, 
have, hitherto, had too slight a foundation on truth to secure 
their permanence. The plan of the pharmacopezias has con- 
sequently been judiciously followed by the compilers of Dis- 
pensatories ; and the convenience and utility of it 1s so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that we the more readily comply with our 
own opinion of its propriety in adopting it. 
- This part of our work, therefore, contains the lists of the 
materia medica of the pharmacopeeias issued by the London, 
the Edinburgh, and the Dublin colleges; and subjoined to 
_ the name of each of the substances supplied by the vegetable 
and the animal kingdom, a description of the plant or the ani- 
mal, which yields the remedy, is given in the language and 
after the method of natural history. The chemical characters, 
as far as they are known, of these matters are also stated ; and 
the analysis of such remedies as are more immediately the 
objects of chemical investigation, with the medical properties 
and uses of all of them, detailed; so as to afford every useful 
information regarding them, in a form the most convenient 
for practical reference, 3 “ 
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ABIETIS RESINA. Resin of the 7 Fir. Vide Pinus 
Abies, — 


~ABSINTHIUM. Common sual ‘Vide Artemisia 
Absinthium. 


ACACIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 1085, : 

C1.23. Ord. 1. Polygamia Moneecia. Wat. ord. Lomentacez Linn. 
Legtminose Juss. 

G. 1902. Hermaph. | Calyx five-toothed. Corolla five-cleft, ot 
formed of five petals, Stamens 4—100. Pistillum 1. Legume 
bivalve. | 
Male, Cal. five-toothed. Cor. five-cleft, or formed of five petals. 

. Stam, 4—100.. 

exe * Leaves bipinnate, Sehiar thorns or prickles, elongated spikes. 

Species 73. Acacia Catechu'. Catechu. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 157, 

BREEN Leaves bipinnate, stipular thorns, globular spikes. 

Bpecies 87. Acacia vera. Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. Med. Bot. 

\-Od edit. ¢, 158. : | 

1. Acacia Carecuu, 

Offcenal, Catecuu Exrractum. Lond. Lient ExTRACTUM, 
vulgo Terra Japonica, Edin. CatzcHu; EXTRACTUM E Licna. 
Dub. . Extract of Catechu. 

This tree grows plentifully in the mountains of Hindostan ; 
and flowers in June. It seldom exceeds twelve feet in height, 
and one foot in the diameter of its stem, which is covered 
with @ thick rough brown bark, and towards the summit di- 
vided into many close branches. The leaves. are placed alters 
nately on the younger branches; and composed of partial pin- 
nae nearly two inches Jong, from fifteen to thirty pairs, having 
each about forty pairs of linear leaflets, beset with short hairs : : 
with a small gland -on the petiole between the bases of eavly 
pair of the pinnz. . At the pase of each leaf are two short, 
recurved spines. The flowers are hermaphrodite and inale ; 
and spring from the axille of the leaves, on close spikes four 
or five inches long: the calyx is tubular, hairy, dividing into 
five oval pointed segments ; the corolla of one piece, whitish, 
twice the length of the calyx, and of the same form. The 
filaments are numerous, double the Jength of the -corolla, 
crowned with roundish anthers, and adher ‘ring at the base ot 
the germen, which is oval, supporting a slender style the 
length of the fildments, and terminated by a simple stigina. 
The fruit is a lanceolate, compressed, smooth, brown pod, with 
an undulated thin margin; and contains six or eight roundish 
fiattened seeds, which produce a disagreeable odour whea 
chewed. 

The nar wood of this tree 1s of a brown colour; and from 


4 The name in Bahar province is Corra. 
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it, according to Mr. Kerr’s statement’, the catechu is prepared. 
** After felling the trees, the manufacturer carefully cuts off 
all the exterior white part of the wood. The interior coloured 
part is'cut into chips, with which he fills a narow-mouthed 
unelazed earthen pot, pouring water upon them until he sees 
it among the upper chips: when this is half evaporated: by 
boiling, the decoction, without straining, is poured intova flat 
earthen pot, and boiled to one-third part; this is set in a 
place to cool for’one day, and afterwards evaporated by the 
heat of the sun, stirring it several times in the day: when it 
is reduced to a considerable thickness, itis spread upon a mat 
or cloth, which has previously been covered with the ashes of 
cow-dung ; this mass is divided into square or quadrangular 
pieces by a string, and completely dried by turning them in the 
sun, until they are fit for sale.’’ Before this account was pub- 
lished, catechu was generally supposed to be extracted from the 
Areca nut; and although Mr. Kerr’s authority is undisputed, 
yet there is reason for believing, as was asserted by Herbertus 
de Jager, that it is also obtained from several other trees, some 
of which are not acacias. . pny 
This extract: when first introduced as a medicine into Eu- 
rope was named Terra Japonica, from the supposition that it 
came from Japan, and was anearth. It is named cutt by 
the natives of Hindostan, cutch by the English, ‘* and by 
different authors khaath, cate, cachou, cachore?, and catechuS, 
under which name it is now generally known. There are two 
varieties of it; one brought from Bengal, the other from 
Bombay. It is imported into Britain in bags, and sometimes 
in boxes or chests, containing from 3 to 4 cwt. each: oc- 
casionally in small squares, in boxes; and this is at all times 
preferred. The pale and the dark-coloured are mixed in the 
same package: _ 7 | bi 
Qualities. Pale catechu is of a pale reddish brown colour, 
light and friable, with a lamellated texture, and rough fracture; 
has a bitterish and astringent taste with a degree of sweetness; 
and is inodorous. The dark has a deep chocolate-colour in- 
ternally, with the hue‘of rusty irom on the outside; the texture 
is uniform, aud the fracture resinous and shining. «It is hea- 
vier than the pale; and hasa more austere and bitter taste; bat 
in other respects agrees with it. Both are often much adul- 
terated with sand, and other impurities. According to the 
analysis of Mr. Davy there appears to be very little difference 


_  * Medical Otserv. and Enquir. v. p. 151 et seg. Mr. Kerr was assistant-surgeon 
to the civil hospital at Bengal. wn f 
> Bolduc, Mem. Acad..1709, p. 293. wnt wrt Sorkianen ds: 
“3. This name is said to be compounded of two. oriental words, . cate, which 
signifigs.a tree, and chu, juice, Kerr, Lc. -oooadoht 
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between the two varictics. Either is almost entirely soluble in 
the mouth; 100 grains in 18 fluid ounces of water at 52°, left 
geven grains anda quarter only undissolved, and these were 
chiefly lime, aluminous earth, and sand. The solutions are 
inodorous, and slightly redden tincture of litmus. Sulphat of 
iron and gelatine show by the precipitates they produce the 
presence of gallic acid and tannin; what remains after the 
action of alcohol is nearly a pure mucilage ; and when fine 
powder of catechu 1s washed with water until all the tannin 
and mucilage 1s dissolved, a pale red extractive matter, very 
slightly astringent, sweetish, and soluble both in water and 
alcohol, is obtained as a residue. The proportions of these 
eonstituents obtained by Mr. Davy were as follows: Two 
hundred grains of Bombay catechu afforded 109 of tannin, 
68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, and 10 of earths and 
other impurities. The same quantity of Bengal catechu gave 
97 of tanning 73 of extract, 16 of mucilage, and 14 of impu- 
rities!, | gy i | 
Medicinal properties and uses.—Catechu is one of the most 
valuable of the vegetable astringents; and although the pale 
‘catecliu 1s most valued, yet, aa the dark-coloured contains the 
greater quantity of tannin, on which its astringency depends, 
at is to be preferred for medicinal use. It is employed with 
the best effects in dysentery, and diarrhoea, when the use of 
.astringents is admissible ; in alvine and uterine hemorrhagies ; 
Jeticorrhcea, gleet, and in obstinate catarrhal affections. As a 
Jocal astringent it is used in scorbutic affections of the gums, 
and aphthous ulcerations of the mouth and fauces: and we 
have found the slow solution of a small piece of it in the 
mouth, a certain remedy for the troublesome cough induced 
»y arelaxed state of the uvula, when by its increased length it 
hangs into and irritates the glottis. : 
An ointment composed of 3jv of catechu, 5ix of alum, Biv 
of white resiny.and £3x of olive oil, with a sufficient quantity of 
water, JS In great repute in India as an application to sores 
-and ulcers. - | | 
The dose of catechu may be from grs. xiij to 3). 
Officinal preparations. Jnfusum catechu. L, EB. Tinctura catechw. 
L. E. Electuarium mimose catechu. K. D, 
ja: My ACACIA VERA®, 
Officinal, Acacta Gummi. Lond. Mimosa nitotica; Gum- 
i. Edin. Gummi arapicum. Dub. Acacia Gum, or Gum arabic. 
This species of acacia is found in almost every part of Afri- 
ca; but the trees that yield the gunt which is exported from 


3 Philosophical Transactions, 1803. sai 
4 Axema Dioscoridis. In Barbary it is named attaleh,—Jackson’s Account of 
Morocco, 4to, p. 33. or al thlah or tolk,—WNichalson's Jeurnal, iv. 379. i 
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Barbary to Great Britain, grow principally in the Atlas moun- 
tains, and at Bled-eljerrede; flowering in July. It has a hard 
withered aspect, and does not rise many feet in height. The 
stem is crooked, and covered with a gray-coloured bark, which 
on the branches has a purplish tinge: the leaves are alternate, 
bipinnatifid, composed of three, four, or five pairs of opposite 
partial pinnee furwished with a small gland between the base of 
each pair, and having numerous pairs of narrow-elliptical, 
smooth leaflets: and on each side of the base of the leaves are 
two long diverging, white spines. The flowers are herma- 
phrodite and male, crowded into globular heads, (capitula) 
rather than spikes, which are supported on slender peduncles, 
and rise, four or five together, from the axille of the leaves: 
the calyx is small, bell-shaped, and five-toothed; the corolla 
divided into five narrow yellowish segments; the filaments 
numerous, capillary, bearing roundish yellow anthers ; the 
_germen conical, with aslender style and simple stigma; and 
the pods, which are four or five inches long afd half an inch 
broad, resembling those of the lupine, contain several flattish 
brown seeds’, 

The gum exudes naturally from the bark of the trunk and 
the branches of the tree, in a soft, nearly fluid. state, and 
hardens in the air without losing its transparency. ¢ It ap- 
pears,” Mr. Jackson informs us, ** to be the product of disease ; 
for in the hottest seasons, and from the most sickly trees, the 
greatest quantity 1e procured. Very litle or none is got ina 
moist, cool, or mild summer. Jt is gathered in July and Au- 
gust when the weather is bot and parching ; has a faint smell 
when first stowed in the warehouses, and is heard to crack 
spontaneously for many weeks. The ‘best gum is procured 
from Morocco, Rasel-wed in the province of Suse, and Bled- 
hummer in the province of Abda?.” It is imported into Bri- 
tain in large casks, Gum Senegal, which was introduced into 
Eutope by the Dutch in the 17th century, i3 obtained from 
various trees, but chiefly from two, one called vereck, which 
yields a white gum, the other called nebuel, which yields a ri 
gum. Thegum is collected by the Moors about the middle of 
December; and brought down to Barbary and Morocco, 
whence it is exported to Europe. 

Qualities. Gum 1s generally in iwregulatly-shaped pieces, 
hard, brittle, semitransparent, its fracture possessing a con- 
siderable degree of lustre; and is neither fusible nor volatile. 
When pure, it is almost colourless, or of a pale yellowish hue; 


‘ From the uaripe pods the acacia vere succus of the ancients was expressed, 
Vide Murray, App. Med. ii. 412, The seeds yielda reddishdye. Jackson, Lc. 

> Jackson, p. 83, In 1805, the quantity exported from Mogodor to Loadon 
was 277524 lbs. Tb. le, | | | | 
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is insipid, inodorous,. and dissolves completely away in the 
mouth. Its specific gravity is 1°4523. It is often mixed 
with the guin Senegal, which is as pure, and with other gums 
less pure, particularly a kind brought from the East Indies, 
which is darker-coloured and less soluble'. 

Gum.is soluble in water, either cold or hot, and forms a 
viscid solution; which, if evaporated, becomes very thick and 
adhesive, and at length the gum is obtained in a concrete . 
form, equally soluble as before. It is also soluble in the ve- 
getable acids; but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and in oils: yet, 
owing to its viscidity, it renders by trituration both the vola- 
tile and fixed oils and resins miscible with water, and retains 
them together in the form of a white opaque mixture. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid blackens, and partially decomposes it, 
and acetic acid is produced: strong nitric converts it into the 
oxalic, malic, and saccholactic acids : muriatic exerts very lit- 
tle action on it; but the oxymuriatic changes it into citric 
acid, Solutions of. the: alkalss and alkaline earths dissolve it 
without producing on it much change. For an account of 

the action of other agents on it, see Mucilago acacia. 

‘The chemical analysis. of gum shows that its constituents 

are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, with a small proportion of 
nitroge en and lime; w hich last element is supposed to render 
it incapable of undergoing the fermentative process *. 
Medical properties. —Gum exerts no action on the living sy- 
siem}; but is asimple demulcent, serving to lubricate abraded 
snrtices, and involve acrid matters in the prime vie. In the 
solid form it is*scarcely ever given, unless to sheath the fau- 
ces, and allay the tickling irritation which occasions the cough 
io catarrh and -phthisis pulmonalis ; in which cases a puts ‘ot 
it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. It is chiefly 
used in the state of mucilage. Vide Mucilago acacie. 

_Officinal preparations. Mucilago acacie. L. ~.D. LEmulsio mi- 
mosee nilotiwe. E. Emulsio arabica. D. Mistura cornu usti. L. D. 
Mistura crete. L.D. Mistura moschi. L. Confectio amygdale. L. 
Pulvis crete compositus. L.  Pulvis tragacanthe compositus. L. 

chisci- carbonaiis calcis. E. Troe. gly cyrrhince glatre. E. Troe. 
glycyrrhizce cum opto. E, Troc. gummosi. E. 


‘ ACETOSZ FOLIA. ° Vide Rumex Acetosa. 
ACETOSELLA. - Vide Oxalis Acetosella. 


ACETUM. Lond. Acipum acerosum. Edin. AcrTUuM 
Vint. Dub. Vinegar. ; 


This ts a wel] known acid liquor, pisdated by exciting the 


1 Gum exudes from the cherry, plum, and other trees of the genus Prunus, im 
this coyntry. — 


9 Murray's Chemistry, vol. iv. 180. : 
“8 It is sometimes used as foud by the Moors, 
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acetous fermentation in substances which have undergone, or 
are susceptible of, the vinous fermentation, Sugar and water, 
the saccharine vegetabie juices, infusions of malt, malt fel 
quors, cyder, and wine', may be converted into vinegar, by 
adding to them yeast or any other ferment; and e exposing: 
them in vessels to which the air has access, in a temperature 
between 75° and 90°. In wine cguptries, as France and Italy, 
vinegar is made from the lees of wine, which are worked up 
with new wine, then strained, and exposed to the heat of the 
sun, or placed in stoved rooms, in casks set upright, with a 
hole cut through the heading, and left open until the whole, ‘of 
the liquor is thoroughly acuta ad: In this country it is chie ely 
made from malt, An infusion of malt is made, properly 
cooled, and put into large and deep fermenting tuns; ‘ where it 
is eniyed: with veast, and kept in fermentation for four or five 
days.’ The liquor is then distributed into smaller vessels, 
placed in a chamber heated to a moderate degree by means of 
a stove; and kept there for about six weeks, by which time 
ihe whole is soured. This is empticd into common barrels 
which are placed in the open air, thie bung-hole of each being 
simply covered with a tile to keep out the we ; and in this 
situation such a gentle fermentation goes on, that in four or 
five months, according to the heat of the weather, it becomes 
perfect vinegar. The process is then completed in the fol- 
lowing manner: §* Large tuns are employed, with a false bot- 
tom, on which is put a quantity of the refuse of raisins and 
other fruit, left by makers of home-made wines, called tech- 
nically rape. These rape tuns are worked by pairs: one of 
them is quite filled with the vinegar from the barrels, and 
the other only three quarters full, so that the fermentation 
is excited more easily in the latter than the former, and every 
day a portion of the vinegar is laded from one to the other, 
till the whole is completely finished and fit for sale *.” 

The theory of the acetous fermentation is not yet fully un» 
derstood, Air and a moderate temperature are necessary for 
exciting and keeping it up. The former affinities between 
the components of the ingredients used are broken, and new 
ones formed; while a quanity of carbon is thrown off, and, 
uniting with ‘the oxygen of the air, produces, the carbonic 
acid gas, which appears during the process. Although alco- 
hol alone cannot be converted into’ vinegar, yet the strongest 
wine produces the strongest and best vinegar ; and hence that 
made fromm malt is weaker, Jess pure, and more liable to spoil, 
than wine vinegar. The essential pa of vinegar is acetic 


1 New wines are better for this. PUR pOSe than old, as they contain wore ex- 
tractive matter, M 


* Arkin's Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Vinegar. 
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atid largely diluted with water; but it also contains some 
undecomposed alcohol, gluten, mucilage, sugar, extractive 
matter, and often some malic and tartaric acids. 

Qualities. Vinegar, when well made, is clear and limpid 5 
has an agreeable odour and pungency, and a pleasant acid 
taste. The colour varies from a pale yellow to a deep red; 
and as it is derived from the extractive matter, malt vinegar is 
always higher-coloured than wine vinegar. When long kept, 
particularly if it be exposed to the air, vinegar becomes mud- 
‘dy and ropy, acquires an unpleasant smell, loses its acidity, 
and putrefies. It, however, may be kept good for a much 
longer time, if it be boiled for a few minutes, so as to coague | 
late and separate the gluten, on the presence of which the 
above changes depend; and be preserved in well corked bot- 
tles. It is sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid, which 
is detected by a solution of nitrate of baryta, which forms a 
whité precipitate, when dropped into the suspected vinegar, 
insoluble in nitric acid, after being exposed to a strong heat. 

The use of vinegar as a condiment, and as an antiséptic for 

pickling, and preserving dead animal and vegetable matter, is 
well known. 
. “Medical properties and uses. Vinegar, when taken into 
the stomach, acts as a refrigerant, promotes diaphoresis and 
the discharge of urme; and 1s a powerful anti-narcotic: ex- 
ternally its action on the living fibre is moderately stimulant 
and astringent. 

In inflammatpry fevers it may be used to acidulate the or- 
dinary beverage. [tis given a3 a remedy in putrid diseases 
and scurvy 3 and 1s the most easily procured, and the best 
means of counteracting the fatal effects of overdoses of opium 
and other narcotic poisons; for which purpose it should be 
administered in table spoonfuls, frequently repeated, after the 
stomach has been emptied by a proper emetic. It is em- 
ployed as a glyster in obstinate costiveness ; and externally in 
the form of fomentation, or of lotion, is applied in burns, 
bruises, sprains, and chronic ophthalmia; and diluted with: 
water, it is the best lotion for clearing the eye of small parti- 
eles of lime, when thev adhere to any part of the ball, or the 
lids. Its vapour is inhaled in putrid sore throat; and dif- 
fused through sick-rooms with the view of neutralizing pesti+ 
Jential effluvia; but as a fumigation it has little efficacy. The 
dose of vinegar is f3j to f51j ; and the quantity given in clys- 
ters 13) to £5. 

Officinal preparations. Aczdum aceticum. L. E.D. Acidum ace- 
tosum forte. E.D. Cataplasma sinapis. L.D. Ceratuwm saponis. L, 
D. Linimentum e@eruginis. L. Syrupus acidi acetosi. E. Syrup. 
colchics autumnalis, . 3 
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ACIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIS CONCRETUM, 
Dub. Vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations. 
ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sulphu- 
ric Acid. (Specific gravity 1°850. Lond, Edin. 1-845. Dub.) 
This acid is said to be found in a concrete state, in the ca- 
vities of some volcanic mountains, and dissolved in some 
mineral waters; but for the purposes of medicine, and the 
arts, it is prepared artificially, either by decomposing sulphate 
of iron? by the process of distillation in close vessels; or by 
the combustion of sulphur. The first mode is the most an- 
cient, and is still employed in several places on the continent ; 
but the second is that generally adopted by the manufacturers 
in Great Britain, and, therefore, requires particularly to be 
described. | | 
“Into a chamber lined with sheet lead, having no opening 
\ buta small door placed a few inches from the floor, and made 
to shut very close, water is poured so as to cover the floor, 
and rise upon it to the height of one or two inches. A stand 
is then introduced, on which is placed an earthen pot con- 
taining a mixture of nine parts of refined Sicilian sulphur, and 
one of nitre, which is kindled by means of a red-hot iron, 
and the door instantly closed*. The oxygen of the air of the 
chamber, and of the nitre, keeps up the combustion of 
the sulphur ; and, at this elevated temperature, readily unites 
with a portion of it in that proportion necessary to form sul- 
phuric acid, which is condensed and dissolved in the water 
below: but repeated charges of the sulphur and nitre are re- 
ured to be constantly introduced at intervals of six or eight 
hours, for the space of two or three weeks, before the water 
. 18 sufficiently acidulated. It is then drawn off through a 
leadem pipe with a stop-cock at the bottom of the chamber; 
and contains, besides sulphuric acid, some sulphurous acid, 
and a portion of nitric oxide. The liquor is at first of a 
brownish colour; but after it is concentrated and. purified, 
first by evaporation in leaden boilers, and afterwards boiling 
in Jarge green glass retorts, it becomes a colourless, dense 
find, having a specific gravity not exceeding 1°845 5 and is 
in this state brought to market in large globular glass bottles, 
surrounded with wicker work, and seld under the name of oi 
of vitriol. | 
Snipburic acid thus prepared is not perfectly pure, but is 
united with some sulphate of potass, (owing to the acid unit- 
ing with the potass of the nitrate employed in the couhbustion 


1 Fence the old name of oil of vitriol, which is still the commercial name of 
this acid, from green vitrtcl, the old name of the sulphate of iron. | 

* This process was first established by Dr. Roebuck in 1749, Edin, Phil, 
qraus, vol. iv. 
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of the sulphur,) and a minute portion of sulphate of lead. 
Both these impurities are precipitated by adding three paris of 
distilled water to the acid, which can again be concentrated 
by distillation, According to Mr. Kirwan’s table, this acid 
consists of about 79 parts of real acid, and 21 of water; and 
the elements of the real acid, according to the estimate of 
Chenevix, which is probably the most accurate on this sub- 
ject, are 61°51 of sulphur, and 38°51 of oxygen, in 100 parts 
of acid: but with regard to these proportions chemists are not 
agreed, 

Qualities. Sulphuric acid, when pure, is as colourless and - 
transparent as water, inodorous, heavy; and has the appear- 
ance and consistence of oil. It has all the generic characters 
of an acid; reddens the vegetable colours ; and, even when 

largely diluted, has an extremely sour taste. When rubbed 
~ between the fingers it feels at first unctuons, owing to its dis- 
solving the cuticle, and afterwards excites a burning sensa- 
tion. It freezes at 15° into six-sided prismatic crystals*, be- 
villed at both extremities; and at 590° boils*. Jt attracts 
water rapidly from the atmosphere, so as to double its weight 
in the course of a month, (hence the necessity of. keeping it 
in well stopped bottles,) and when nimited with water the tem- 
perature of the mixture is much raised. It acquires a brown 
colour when mixed with any vegetable matter 3, and therefore 
bottles in which it is kept must not be stopped with corks. 
Tt forms neutral salts with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides, and decomposes the alkaline and earthy sulphurets. 

Medical properties and uses.—This acid is a valuable tonic, 
astringent, and antiseptic ; hut as it cannot be taken into the 
stomach unless when sufficiently diluted, its medicinal powers 
shall be explained under the article Acedum sulphuricum dilu- 
tum. Although it powerfully corrodes the skin, yet, on ac- 
count of its fluidity, it cannot be well used as an escharotic : 
but when united with sixteen times its weight of lard, it fornis 
an ointment which bas heen successfully used in the cure of 
psora. | 

Officinal preparations. Acidum sulphuricum dilutum. E. L. D. 
Acid. sulphuricum aromaticum. E, Acid. citricum. L. Acid, mu 
viaticum. L.E.D. <Acidum nitricum. L.E.D. Aqua super-carlo- 
natts potasse, E. Sulphas potasse. E. Phosphas soda. E, Mu- 
rias antimonti. K. Ferri sulphas. L. E. D. Hydrargyri exymurias. 
L. KE. D. Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus. E, Zinct sulphas. L. E. D. 
JEther sulphuricus, L. KE. D. 


» Macnab, Hudson's Bay. »  ? Dalton. 

3 This is owing to its strong affinity for water breaking the affinities which 
‘exist between the vegetable components, so as to gccasion the hydrogen aug 
oxygen to uuite and fru water, while the carbon is precipitated, 
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ACIPENSER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1483. 

Gr A. Ord. 6. Pisces, Chondropterygii. 

G. 134. Head obtuse; mouth far beneath the head, without teeth ; 
cirri four under the nose, before the mouth. Branchial apertures 
lateral. Body elongated, with many series of angular tubercles, 

Spec. 2. <Acipenser Huihenus. ‘The Sterlet. 

Spec.3. Acipenser Huso, The Beluga 

Officinal, Icuruyetotta. Dub. isinglass. | 
The beluga, the sterlet, and other spect ies of sturgeon, are 

caught in the Volga, Danube, Ural, Oby, and Irtysh rivers 

and the Caspian sea. The sturgeon is Oviparous ; in length 

from five to twenty- four feet. The body is pentagonal, of a 

dirty olive colour on the upper part, w fick is studded with 

five rows of bony icon one row on the back and two 
rows on each side; while the underside of the fish is flat, and 
of a silvery white bai our, - here 18 a single fin on the back 
not far from the tail, one ventral near the tail, one anal, and 
two pectoral fins. The eu is bifurcated s and the upper part 

Jonver than the under. 
isinglass is prepared in Russia from the air-bladders or. 

sounds of all the species of the sturgeon; and in Lapland it 

is made from several species of the perch’, That, however, 
which is made from the sturgeon 18 Tec ckoned the best. The 
preparation is carried on during summer only, as frost it is 

Said impairs its qualities. The process varies in different 

places: and on this account the quality of the isinglass made 

from the same fish at one place difiers from that which is made 
at another. On the Volea, the sound is tis from the fish, slit 
open, well washed, and freea from the thin membrane which 
envelops it; then exposed to stiffen a Hide in the air, rolled, 
and pinned, by meaus of a-weoden peg, into a heart shape : 
in other places itis folded into leaves, or simply dried without 
any care, or boiled*. The first kind is the best. Isinglass is 
imported from Petersburgh in bales. Four sorts are brought ; : 
long staple, short staple, book, and leaf. ‘* The finest is “that 
which has the longest staple as it is called; which is the 
thinnest and most flexible ;’? and perfectly devoid of odour 
and taste. It should be composed of dry, whiush,- nearly 
transparent, modorous membranes. 

Qualities. —Isinglass is siptd, and inodorous ; when soaked 
‘in cold water it swells, softens, and becomes opalescent ; j and 
in one hundred grains of it, rather more than ninety-eight, 
according to Mr. Hatchett, are soluble in water. Three 
drachms of good isinglass, dissolved in one pint of warm water, 


1 Istnglass might be made ‘from the sound of the cod-fish, Gadus merrhua; 
hake, Gadus wmeriieius.s ; and ling, Gadus molva, which fre quent the British seas, 
without spoiling the fish when itis intended to be salted. ; 

? Philosophical Transactions, vol. lau. pt. I, 
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produce on cooling a. pretty firm, slightly opaline- -coloured 
jeily, which is a compound of pure animal gelatin and water. 
Gelatin is soluble in the acids and pure alkalies ; but ts precipt- 
tated from its solution by infusions and decoctions of astrin- 
gent veretables, the tannin of which forms with it an inso- 
luble compound’; carbonate of potass also throws down a 
precipitate ; and alcohol separaies it-from water when added 
to its solution in any considerable quantity. The solution 
putrefies when Kept tor a few days, 
Medical properties and uses. .—The solution of ichthyo- 
colla was formerly much given in cases of fluor albus and 
diarrhoea ; it is now rarely used asa medicine. Its nutrient 
qualities are more obvious; and therefore, by dissolving it in 
water, and adding a little sugar and Jemon juice, an excellent 
nutritious jelly is produced, which is well adapted for the. sick 
and convaiescent. It is said to be employed for the PRPs 
tion of English court plaster. 


ACONITUM. Spec. Plant. Willd.ii. 1235. 

Cl. 13. Ord. 3. Polyandria Trigynia. Nat, ord. Multisilique Linn. 
Ranunculacee Juss. 

G. 1062. Cal.nons. Petals five, the highest arched. Nectaries 
two, peduncled, recurved. Pods three or five. 

** Wirih blue corollas. F 

Spec. 8. Aconitum Napedlus. Coramon Monkshood. (Lond. Edin.) 
Med. Bot, 2d ed. 461. t. 165. 

—— 9. A. neomontanum. (Dub.) 

Officinal, Acowit1 Foura, Lond. Aconirum Narettus; Fo- 
uium, Edin. Aconrrum; Fora. Dub, The leaves of Monks- 
hood, or Acanite. 

‘he species of aconite cited by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges has been, generally, regarded as the plant used m 
recdicine 3 an error which originated with Stoerk, who intro- 
duced it into practice; but, after a minute comparison of the 
pliant with the desc ription, we are ready to agree with Willde- 
now, and the Dublin college which follows him, that the 
neomontanum is the species which is medicinally used. It is 
a pereanial plant, cultivated in our gardens; flowering in June: 
and found native in the alpine forests of Carinthia, Carniola, 
and the mountainous parts of Germany. 

The stem ts firm, elong ated, rising to the height of three or 
four feet, leafy, and terminating in a long sparse spike of 
Howers. The Jower leaves are alternate on long channelled 
petioles 5 palmated or rather pedate, being divided to the base 
into tive broad cuneiform divisions, deeply cleft and toothed ; 


' Solution of gelatin is a nicciest of the presence of tannin, for which pur- 
pose Mr. Davy recommends 120 & ‘ains to be dissolved in ZO ounces ef distilled 


water, 
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the petioles are shorter, and the leaves less divided thie nearer 
they are to the summit of the stem, the higher ones being 
entire, sessile, oblong and lanceolate: the colour of the 
whole is a deep green on the upper surface, and a pale green 
on the under; both sides are naked, smooth, and shining. 
The flowers are of a deep violet colour, and stand alternately 
on the spikes, on unifloral, erect peduncies. They have no 
ealyx; but two small, erect, awl-shaped calycinal stipules are 
placed one on each side of the receptacle; the petals are five, 
the uppermost helmet-shaped, covering two singular, pe- 
duncled nectaries; the lateral ones broad, and yoda the 
lower oblong, ellipiical, and divaricatine. The filaments are 
spread and white at the base, where they closely cover the 
germens; but the upper part is filiform, purple, spreading, and 
hearing whitish anthers. ‘The germens are three, four, or five, 
with simple reflected stigmas ; and become capsules, contain- 
ing many angular seeds! 

For medicinal use the leaves should be gathered when the 
“flowers appear. 

Qualilies.—Aconite leaves when fresh have a faint narcotic 
odour ; 3 anda moderately bitter, acrid taste, leaving a painful 
sensation of heat in the mouth, when they are much chewed. 
Vhe whole of the piant is poisonous ; but the deleterious qua- 
' hities are lost in 2 considerable degree when it 1s dried, or long 

kept, and much of its acrimony is ; dissipated. Both water and 
_ alcohol take up the active matter of aconite. | 
Medicinal uses and properties.—Aconite is narcotic, dia- 
phoretic, and in some cases diuretic. In over doses it occa- 
sions violent nausea, vomiting, hypercatharsis, VerligO, cold 
sweats, mania, and convulsions which terminate in death; 
and these efects appear to depend on its action on the nervous 
system, as dissections of fatal cases Have not displayed any 
particular marks af organic disease. 

Stoerk first administered aconite UE in chronic rheu- 
Matism, gout, exostosis, paralysis, and scirrhus ; and since 
the publics ation of his experiments in 1702, 11 bas heen ad- 
periggcous) iy employed in similar cases, and also in amaurosis, 
scrophula, cancer, itch, venereal nodes, and intermittents. 
Much caution is required in the exhibition of it ; and itis abso- 
lutely necegsary to know the length of time it has been gather- 
ed, as its activity varies so very considerably, when it is Tieeet. 
or when long kept, as to require this to be ascertained before 
the dose can be apportioned, Tt is given in the form of pow- 
der, ater and tincture ; and may be combined with calomel, 


> The flower-spikes of the A. Napellus are much shorter, and the segments 


of the leaves much narrower, and more linear, tham those of the species we 
have described. 
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antimonials, camphor, and guaiacum. The dose of the powder 
is one or two grains, gradually 1 increasing it to six or eight. 
Officinal preparations. Lxtractum Aconiti, L. E. 


~ ACORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 199. 
€l. 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Pees ite Nat. ord. Piperitee Tian. 

Aroideze Juss. 

G. 663. Spadix cylindrical, Gusaed with florets. Cor. petals six, 
naked, StyleO. Capsule three-celled.. 
Spec. 1. Acorus Calamus. The Sweet-flag. Med, Bot. 2d ed. 725. 

t. 248, Smith Flor. Brit. 1.373. 

Officinal, Catami Rapix, Lond.—Ranix, Edin. Aconus ; (Ca- 

LAMUS AROMATICUS) Ranrx. Dub. Sweet Flag. 

The sweet-flag is found growing in marshes and rivulets, 
over the ereater” part of Europe and Asia. In Britain it is 
eommon in many parts, producing its flowers in May and 
June’. 

The root is perennial, horizontal, long, somewhat flatted, 
crooked; full of joints or marked with rings,- throwing out 
many radical fibres from the under side, branched ; from half 
an inch to one inch in thickness; externally when fresh of a 
ereenish yellow colour, internally whitish, and spongy. The 
leaves spring from the root; are sword-shaped, about three 
‘feet in length, generally waved along one of the edges; of a 
bright green colour, and giving a strong aromatic odour when 
broken. The flowers are small, and produced on a very close 
tessellated conical spike four inches long, pushed out from the 
side, above the middle, of a naked stall or scape, two-edged, 
and terminating like aleaf. They have no calyx. The petals 
are six: small, erect, regular, with the apex inflected, and 
of a pale green colour. The filaments are alternate with the 
petals, threadlike, supporting double anthers. The germen 
ts elliptical, crowned with a sessile pointed stigma. 

The greater part of the roots imcommon use are now brought 
from Norfolk ; those from the Levant not being found to pos- 
sess any superior qualities. 

Qualities. —The root of sweet-flat has a pleasant aromatic 
odour, similarto that of a mixture of cinnamon and allspice ; 
the taste is warm, bitterish, pungent, and aromatic*. In the 
‘dried state, the cuticle is corrngated, of a yellowish brown 
colour, with many small white ete: ated circles on the under 
side, whence the radical fibres issued. It breaks with a 
short rough fracture ; is internally of a pale buff colour, and 


1 In the rivers of: Norfolk plentiful. On Hillingdon common, Middieser, 
and other places about London. Smith, lc. 
? Tinnwus erroneously considercd it the only native aromatic plant of north- 
evn climates.— The candied root is employed ‘at Constantinople as.a preservative 
against epidemic discases. , 
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a'spongy texture. Both the smell and taste are improved 
by exsiccation. The aromatic principle is an essential oil, 
which can be obtained by distillation, and with the hitter 
matter is extracted by infusion with boiling water. Like 
the root of Florentine iris it contains a considerable quantity 
of fecula, which is dissolved in the infusion, and copiously 
precipitated from it by acetate and superacetate of lead. 

Medical properties and uses.-This, root is tonic, and aro- 
matic. It has been successfully used in intermittent fever, 
even, we are told, after the bark had failed: and is a useful 
addition to other-bitters, and stomachic infusions, in cases of 
dyspepsia; particularly when vertigo is one of the symptoms. 
Htis, however, seldom prescribed. 

The dose in substance is from 9}. to 31; and of the infu- 
sion, made with vi of the bruised root in £3xij of boiling 
water, acupfulthree or four times a day. 

ADEPS. Vide Sus Scrofa. 

ZESCULUS. © Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 285, 

Cl. 7. Ord.1. Heptandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Trihilate Linn. 
Acera Juss. 

G.717. Calyx one-leafed, five-toothed, swelled out. Corolla dinie 
or five irregularly coloured petals inserted into the calyx. Cap- 
sule three-celled. | 

Species 1. Atsculus Hippocastanum. Common Horse Chesnut, 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 217. Gertner de fructibus, ii, 135. 


| Officinal—Szmen, Correx. Edin.--Correx. Dub. The seed, and 
bark. — 


The horse chesnut is a native of the a of Asia, but 
cultivated in almost every part of Europe‘; and in this coun- 
try it attains to great perfection, constituting one of the chief 
ornaments of our parks and avenues. It flowers in May. 

This tree rises to aconsiderable height, branching, from the 
upper part of the trunk, and the branches disposed $0 as to 
form a roundish conical mass. » The leaves stand on long foot- 
stalks, are large, and digitated) each. consisting of seven leaflets 
proceeding from a common centre of a deep green colour, and 

spatulate form; mbbed, pointed, and istered The middle 
leaflet of a full- -growa leaf is about six inches long, and two 
broad, near the top, the three lateral ones on each side gra- 
dvally decreasing in size, to the smallest, which are-only three 
inches in length and one in breadth, The flowers are disposed 
‘in handsome, ‘terminal, erect, conical spikes; in small clus- 
fers, eduncied. ‘The calyx is one- -leated, of a pale green, 
bell- shaped, divided at the edge into, five blunt teeth; the 


bs 


1 The horse cheanut -was 4: rought into Europe by Clusius in 1960; and cuke 
tivated j in Rigland by John ‘I “radeseant in 1683. 
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petals are five, ovate, slightly waved at the margin, ciliated, 
with claws inserted into the calyx, all inclining to one side so 
as to leave a gape betwixt the two mnermost; white with an 
irregular spot of red, or yellow, directly above the claw. The 
filaments are awl-shaped, gracefully curved, supporting red- 
dish, upright double anthers: the germen is cylindrical, with 
a pointed stigma. The fruit is a large roundish, green-co- 
Joured, three-celled, thrcee-valved capsule, having the bark 
armed with short spines; and generally containing two subglo- 
bular seeds or nuts. 
The fruit consists almost entirely of fecula. It is eaten with 
avidity by deer and some other animals; and were the acri- 
mony destroyed by fire, it might be rendered fit. food for men, 
in times of scarcity. For medical purposes the bark is taken 
from the middle-aged branches. | 
Qualities.—The fruit is inodorous; and has a bitter, acrid 
taste. The bark tastes bitter, astringent, and slightly aro- 
matic ; and both water and alcohol extract its virtues. Its in- 
fusion has a brown colour; sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
zinc strike a black colour when added to it, and throw down 
a dark-coloured precipitate ; oxymurtate of mercury and su; 
peracetate of lead precipitate 1t white. These substances, 
therefore, are incompatible in prescriptions with infusion’ or 
decoction of this bark. | 
Medical properties and uses.—The fruit of the horse chesnut 
has been used as an errhine; and, in the form of powder or 
infusion, is snuffed up the nostrils in cases of head-ach, and 
some complaints of the eyes. The dark is tonic and astrin- 
gent; and has been successfully used, particularly on the 
continent, in intermittents, tvphus, and other cases in which 
cinchona is used ; externaliy its decoction has been employed 
asalotionin gangrene. We have had no opportunity of try- 
ing this bark; but we doubt much if itcan supersede the cin- 
chona in any case in which it is properly indicated. 
The dose of the powder is 3fs; and of the strained decoc- 
tion, (made with an ounce of the bark to a pint of water,) 
f3){s or fFij, every three or four hours, 


AGRIMONIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 875. 

Cl.11. Ord.2. Dodecandria Digynia, Nat. ord. Senticose Linn, 
Rosaceze Juss. 

G. 957. Calyx five-toothed, guarded by another, Petals five. Seeds 
two, in the bottom of the calyx. 

Species 1, Agrimonia Eupatoria, Common Agrimony. Med. Bot. 
2d ed. 500, t.180. Smith Flor. Brit. 511. 
Officinal—Acrimonta; Hersa, Dub. Agrimony; the herb. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in the 
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borders of fields, and about hedges, flowering in June and. 
uly. 4 

The stem rises about two feet in height, erect, leafy, angu- 
Jar, hairy, and of a reddish hue. The leaves are alternate, in- 
terruptedly pinnate, with three pair of opposite leaflets, and a 
terminal one, somewhat lyre-shaped, and hairy; the leaflets 
obovate, pointed, deeply serrated ; the terminal one petiolate 5 
the intermediate ones much smaller, entire or trifid. Stipules 
two, deeply cleft. The flowers are small, golden yellow, 
supported on short peduncles, on long terminal, erect, hairy 
spikes; with trifid bractes. The calyx is persistent, inclosed 
within an involucre at the base of the germen, furrowed, and 
divided into five ovate, pointed segments, surrounded with 
rigid, hooked’awns : the corolla consists of five ovate, spread- 
ing petals inserted into a glandular substance at the base of 
the germen. The filaments are from five to twelve, bearing 
two-lobed anthers. The germen is inferior, supporting two 
styles with blunt stigmas. The seeds two, one often abortive, 
‘contained in a capsule formed of the calyx. 

For medical use this herb should be cut when fully in flower. 
— Qualities. Agrimony when fresh has an agreeable aromatic’ 
odour, depending on a volatile essential oil, which is lost when 
the herb is dried’. The taste is bitterish and subastringent. 
The infusion of it in water reddens the more delicate vegeta- 
ble blues, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron. 
Potass and its carbonate first change it toa yellow, then an 
orange colour, and lastly throw down a white precipitate. 

Medical properties and uses. Agrimony was formerly re- 
garded as a remedy of much importance, as a tonic and de- 
obstruent: butit 1s now very seldom or never prescribed. 

The dose in powder may be from Di to 3j, two or three 
times a day. | : 

ZERUGO. See Cuprum. 


“ALLIUM. Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 63. 

€l.6. Ord.1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Spathacez Linn, 
Asphodeli Juss. : his 

G, 620. Corolla six-parted, spreading. Spathe many-flowered. 
Umbel heaped together. Capsule superior. : 

 * Stem-leaves plane. Umbel bearing a capsule. 
Species 2. Allium Porrum. The Leek. 

** Stem-leaves plane. Umbel lulbiferous. 

Species 14. Allium sativum. Garlic. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 256. 

**** Leaves radical. Stem naked. : , 

Species 43. Allium Cepa. The Onion. 


o oil can be obtained by distillation with water. It has a yellow colour. 
f m= LOWS. si 
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1. Attium PorRuM. as 
Officinal, Porrt Ranix!. Lond. Leek root, or bulb, 

The common leak is said to be a native of Switzerland; but 
has been long extensively cultivated in England, It flowers. 
in April and May. The root is biennial and fibrous ; the fibres 
issuing from a radical plate, attached to a coated bulb. The 
leaves are prolongations of the coats of the bulb, each sheath-. 
ing those within it to a certain length, and then splitting so. 
as to form an expanded smooth long leaf an inch in breadth. 
The stem rises three feet high from the centre of the bulb, 
round, smooth, and bearing on its summit a ball of flowers. 
inclosed in a short, conical, deciduous spathe. ‘The indivi- 
dual flowers are supported on purple peduncles, having five 
carinated purplish petals, with a rough keel. The filaments 
are six, longer than the corolla, bearing oblong, upright an- 
thers. The germen is superior, three-cornered, and crowned 
with a simple style and sharp stigma. | 

Qualities. The odour of the recent bulb is penetrating, and. 
offensive ; the taste sweetish, and acrid. The acrimony is 
dissipated:in a great degree by heat ; but not by simple drying. 
It is extracted both by water and alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘The leek is diuretic and ex- 
pectorant ; and the expressed juice of the recent bulb has been 
successfully employed in dropsy, and humoral asthma.  Itis, 
however, regarded more.as an article of diet than of medicine; 
and is recommended as. such, in broths and porridge, to the 
dropsical and asthmatic : but its acrimony, and consequently 
much of its virtue, is lost by the boiling. 

The dose of the expressed juice is from f5j to fxiv mixed, 
with sugar; and given every four or five hours. , 

2. ALLIUM SATIVUM®, 
Officinal, Ati Rapix. Lond, » Rapix. Edin. ALtium; Ra- 
pix. Dub. Garlic root. ; 


Garlic is a perennial bulbous plant, found wild in Sicily, 
and cultivated in most parts of Europe for culinary and me- 
dicinal use. It flowers in July.. 


1 Fhe root, although itis designated in the Pharmacopcias, yet is not the 
part of the plant intended to be ordered. ‘This esror has arisen from the bulbs 
of plants having been generally placed by botanists among the roots, under the 
title ‘ radices bulbosx ;” the bulb, however, has no affinity to roots, but the 
closest to leaf-buds. The roots of bulbous plants are fibrous, and issue from 
a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. ‘Fhe clearest definition of the bulb 
is given by Gertner, in his work De Fructibus, &c. Introduc. p. 111. “ Bulbus 
est gernten composzitum, subglobosum, subaphyllum, ex carina brevissima, et 
squamis succulentis crassis compaginatum, quod tandem sponte a matre sua sol+ 
vitur.” The Colleges, therefore, in conformity with their plam of nomencha- 
ture, should have used the word bulbus instead of radiz,.° ~~ 

2 Rxoveder Dioscoridis. 
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The bulbs of this species of allium are many; three or 
more are inclosed in one covering forming a nucleus, round 
which others are disposed, and the whole enveloped in a com- 
mon membrane, from the base of which proceed long white 
fibrous roots. The stem rises two feet in height, surrounded 
with many long, flat, linear, grass-like leaves, proceeding 
chiefly from the bulbs; and is terminated by a mixed cluster 
of flowers and bulbs, inclosed in a spathe, which opens at 
one side and withers. The flowers are small, consisting of six 
oblong white petals, with tapering filaments, shorter than 
the corolla, and supporting erect anthers: the germen is su= 
perior, short, angular, bearing a simple style with a sharp 
Stigma’ and becoming a short, broad, three-celled capsule, 
containing roundish seeds. . 
Garlic is: dug up for use in the month of August, then 
cleaned and dried in the sun, and generally preserved in 
bunches ina dry place. In this state the exterior membrane 
ts of a dirty white colour, and of a withered aspect ; but the 
bulbs, -which are-ealled cloves, are white, succulent and juicy. 
On drying, they lose nine parts in fifteen of their weight. 
— Qualities.—TVhe whole of the plant has a pangent offensive 
odour, and an acrimonious biting taste ; properties which are 
greater in the bulbs than the other parts of the plant; and 
supposed to depend on an essential oil, that can be obtained 
~ separate by distillauon with water; of a thick and ropy con- 
sistence, a yellow colour, heavier than water, and posséssing 
-in an eminent degree the sensible qualities of thé garlic. Sim- 
ple coction with water renders garlic mild and inert. The 
acrimony is obtained with the juice by expression: and it is 
inva. less degree extracted by water, by infusion, and by alco- 
hol, and acetic acid. The odour isso penetrating, that when 
garlicis applied to the soles of the feet it is percéived in the 

breath, the urine, and the perspiration. E 

Medical properties and uses. Garlic is stimulant, diapho- 
retic, expectorant, diuretic, and anthelmintic, when exhibited 
internally ; and rubifacient when externally applied. 

It has been successfully given in intermittents, and in fevers 
of the typhoid type. If the body be kept warm during its 
use, it acts powerfully by diaphoresis. It has long been'esteem- 
éd a valuable remedy in pituitous asthma, chronic catarrh, 
‘flatulent colic, calculus, and dropsiés ; and as a preventive of 

worms. Externally it is applied bruised to the soles of the 

feet, in the coma of typhus; and in confluent small-pox when 

_the determination to thé Head is considerable. A poultice made 

of it is a good resolvent of indolent tumours. A clove of 

it, wrapped in cotton or gauze, or a few drops of the juice 

mtroduced into the external ear, is said to be extremely effica 
@2 | 


- 
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cious in atonic deafness ; and applied to the pubis as a poul- 
tice in retention of urine, owing to a want of action in the 
bladder, it sometimes 1s effectual in renewing the discharge. 
The juice is also applied united with oi] to herpetic eruptions. 

Garlic may be exhibited in substance, the whole clove or pieces 
of it being dipped in oil and swallowed; or it may be formed 
into pills. The expressed juice also is given mixed with su- 
gar: or infusions of the bulb in milk, which was Resenstein’s 
mode of administering it to children afflicted with worms. It 
1s frequently, united with calomel in the form of pill or bolus, 
in hydropic cases. An ointment is formed by mixing the 
juice with oil. 

The dose in substance is from 3] to 31); or from one to six 
cloves swallowed whole, twice or thrice a day; and in pills, 
united with soap or calomel from grs. xv to Dy. Of the juice 
f5{s is given for a dose in any proper vehicle. 

An overdose, or the too liberal use of it as a condiment, 1s 
apt to occasion headach, flatulence, thirst, fever, inflamma- 
tion, and discharges of blood from the hemorrhoidal yes- 
sels. ; 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Alli. D. 

3, Attium Cera’, 
Officinal. Cera; Ravix. Dub. The Onion. 

The onion is also a perennial bulbous plant, cultivated all 
over Europe for culinary purposes: flowering in June. : 

This plant is so well known as scarcely to require a particue 
Jar description. The bulb is simple, formed of concentric 
circles, with a radical plate at the bottom, and fibrous roots. 
The stem is a naked, swelling scape, with fistular, pointed, 
spreading leaves, sheathing at the base. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a capital or head, inclosed in a deciduous spathe. 

Qualities. The odour and taste of the onion do not mate- 
rially differ from those of garlic, but are much weaker. A 
little essential oil combined with sulphur is obtained by distil- 
Jation ; and the recent juice contains sugar, mucus, phosphate 
of lime, and citrate of lime?. | | 

Medical properties and uses. —The onion is ‘ considered ra- 
ther as an article of food than of medicine; when eaten li- 
berally, it 1s said to produce flatulencies, occasion thirst, head- 
achs, and turbulent dreams.” As a medicine it is stimulant, 
diuretic, and expectorant; and may be used in the same cases 
as garlic. Onions are, however, scarcely ever employed, ex- 
cept externally as suppurative cataplasms; for which pur- 
pose they are generally roasted, split, and applied to tumours. 


1 Derived from capui a head, on account of the form of its bulb. 
2 Fourcroy and Vauquelin, Ann. de Chim. Ixv. 161. 
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ALOE. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 184. 

Cl.6. Ord.1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat, ord. Coronariz Linn, 
Asphodeli Juss, 

G. 059. Corolla erect, mouth spreading, bottom nectariferous, Fi- 
laments inserted into the receptacle, 

Species 2. Aloé spicata. Spiked Aloe. é : 

Y Aloé vulgaris. Common Aloe. Sibthorp. Flor. Gree, 
1, ALoe spicata, (Sp.3. Aloé perfoliata. Edin.) 

Officinal. Atozs spicat® Exrracrum. Lond. ALoet Soco- 
TORINA; Gummi Resina. Edin, Dub. Extract of Spiked or Socoe 
trine Aloes, ; 
The spiked aloe is undoubtedly the species which yields the | 

best extract brought from the Cape of Good Hope; and it is 
also supposed to yield the extract brought from the island of 
Socetora; which was formerly the only place of export’ for 
the best aloes, thence named Socotrine aloes. It grows abun- 
dantly in the interior of the Cape, particularly at Zwellendam 
near Mossel Bay. The stem is round, about four inches in 
diameter, rising three or four feet in height, and leaty at the 
top. The leaves are spreading, about two feet long, subver- 
ticillate, broad at the base, gradually drawn to a point, chan- 
nelled, acute with remote teeth. The flowers spread horizon- 
tally, in very close spikes, a foot in breadth. Under each 
flower is a single ovate, acute, broad, membranaceous bracte, 
white with three green streaks, anda little shorter than the 
corolla. This is bell-shaped, and six-petalled: the three in- 
ner segments are white marked with three green lines, not con- 
nected together, ovate, blunt, and broader than the three 
outer; which are connected with them at the base, and resem- 
ble them, but are narrower and less concave. The flower. 
contains a large portion of a purple honey juice. The seeds, 
which are numerous, with a membranaceous membrane at-. 
tached to each, are contained in -a superior capsule. 

At the island of Socotora the leaves are cut off close to the 
stem, then cut in pieces, and the juice expressed: this is allowed 
to remain atrest for forty-eight hours, during which time a fe- 
culent matter is deposited; after which the supernatant liquor 
is poured off into flat dishes and evaporated in the sun. At 
Zwellendam, in the month of July, the Hottentot women and. 
children are employed in pulling the leaves ; which are cut into 
pieces, the juice expressed, and inspissated by means of heat, 
nearly in the same manner as is employed for extracting the 
Barbadoes aloes. 

The real Socotrine aloes, which are now scarce in the mar- 
ket, and supposed to come from the island of Socotora, or 
Zocotora, near the Straite of Babelmandel, are brought to this 
country by way of Smyrna and Malta, in chests and casks. 
Those from the Cape are brought in similar packages ; andthe 


® 
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greater part of what are now sold as Socotrine aloes is the 
produce of this settlement'. 

Qualities.—The real Sovarnme extract has a peculiar odour, 
which is, however, neither strong nor feetid; and a very 
permanent intensely bitter taste. It is in pieces of a deep red- 
dish- brown, almost black colour, glossy as if varnished ; break- 
ing with a dents conchoidal fracture. The thin edges and 
small fragments are red and semitransparent. It softens in 

= the hand, and is adhesive ; yet is sufficiently pulverulent ; and 
the powc der has a one cinnamon hue, with a shade of yel- 
low. 

The Cape Hees have a stronger and more aromatic odour 
than the Socotrine; the taste is nearly the same. The out- 
side of the pieces 1s more friable, has. more of a yellow cast, 
and is less glossy: but the inside ts apt to continue soft and 
pliable. The colour of the powder is a greenish yellow, re- 
sembling gamboge, but less bright. 

2. ALog vuLcaris®, (ALOE sinuata. Dub. perfoliata. Edin.) 

Offcenal. Atogs vutearis Extractum. Lond, ALOE HEPATI« 
ca; Gumi Resina. Edin, Dub. Extract of the Common Aloe, 
er Parbadves Aloes. 

The British Pharmacopeeias formerly considered thé plant 
which yields the Barbadoes aloes as a variety of the Aloe per- 
foliata; but the London College, on the authority of Dr, 
Smith, the learned editor of Sibthorp’s Fiora Greca, has 
marked the abovenamed plant , which is a distinct species, as 
the one that Sloane describes in his History of Jamaica as 
preducing the Barbadoes extract. The volume of Sibthefp’s 
work, in which Dr. Smith says the plant will be fully de= 
scribed, and proved to be the true AAcy of Dioscorides, is yet 
unpublished, and therefore we cannot avail ourselves of the de- 
scription. 

The month of March is the period for cutting the aloes in 
the island of Barbadoes. The leaves are cut off close to the 
stem, and disposed | in tubs, in such a manner that the juice 
runs out. After a sufficient quantity of it is collected, ‘it is 
exposed to heat in copper boilers; and as it becomes more in- 
spissated by a constant and regular fire, it is ladled from one 
boiler to another, and fresh juice added, until that in the last, 
which 1s called the teache, acquires a proper degree of consist= 
ence, which is that of honey; when it is poured into ca- 
Jabashes, and hardens. by age. It is brought home in these 
Jarge gourd-shells or calabashes, which contain from eighteen 
to fifty- six pounds each. — 


1 The quantity sent to London between 1 799 and 1802 inclusive, was, accord+ 
ing to Mr. Barlow, 341,927 lbs, Vide Travels in Africa, 
Aden Dioscoridie, 1, 3, CBR. 
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There is still another kind of aloes, nated Feetid or Cabal- 
dine, but it is not used in medicine. 

Qualities. —The odour of the Barbadoes aloes is stronger 

and Jess pleasant than that of the Socotrine: the taste is nau- 
seous, and intensely bitter. The pieces are also of a duller 
_ brown colour, not glossy, nor so smooth in the fracture, nor 
are the edges so sharp and transparent; but rather blunt, and of 
a duli yellowish bue. It softens in the hand, and ts adhesive. 
The colour of the powder is a dull olive yellow. 
_ Ail the kinds of aloes consist of a small portion of vegeta- 
ble mucus, resin, and a peculiar extractive matter’. The 
odour, taste, aud medical virtues of the drug reside chiefly im 
the extractive ; and the superiority of the Socotrine and Cape 
aloes is supposed to arise from their containing a larger pro- 
portion of it, and consequently less resin, than the Barbadoes. 
Boiling water dissolves nearly the whole of any of the kinds; 
but as the solution cools, the resinous part is deposited; and 
by boiling aloes in water the extractive is altered, rendered in- 
soluble in water, and approaches in its properties to the na- 
‘ture of resin. 

Medical properties and uses. Both the kinds of aloes we 
have described, although they differ in their senatbie qualities, 
yet agree in their medical properties. They are warm, su- 
mulating cathartics, acting chiefly on the colon and rectum, 
and thence producing, by the extension of their stimulus to 
the uterine vessels, emmenagogue effects. This operation is 
slow and nioderate, but tolerably certain. From the warmth 
and stimulant property of aloes, they are most useful in cases 
where the intestines are in a sluggish, relaxed, and insensible 
state, attended with a viscidity ‘of the abdominal secretions ; 
as in habitual costiveness of the sedentary and hypochon- 
driacal, or arising from a paucity of bile; in jaundice, chlo- 
rosis, and scrophula: and by their powerful effects on the rec- 
tum they have been found very serviceable in expelling asca- 
rides. On account of these properties, however, their use 
is contraindicated in hemorrhoidal cases, the symptoms of 
which they are apt to aggravate, and sometimes induce ; and 
also in very irritable and plethoric constitutions, phthisis pul- 
-monalis, and during the flow of the menses. Aloes, and 
aloetic compounds, have been likewise regarded as improper 
In pregnancy; but we can bear testimony to the truth of Dr. 

enman’s remark, that * they are in common use among the 
lower class of people, because they are cheap, and convenient- 
ly civenin the form of pills 2 ;”’ and no bad effects are observed 
to follow, 


2 Broconnot calls this the Zifter resinous principle, Ann. de Chimie, lv. 152. 
? Intreduction to Midwifery, vol, i. 237, 
{ 
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Aloes may be given in substance, in doses from grs.iij to 
grs.xx; larger doses not operating more effectually. Whether 
in the simple state, or when compounded with soap, bitters, 
aromatics, and other substances, the form of pill is to be pre- 
ferred on account of the nauseous taste of the medicine. 

Officinal preparations, Pulvis aloes comp. L. Pilule aloes. E. D. 
Pil. aloes comp. L. Pil. aloes cum myrrha.L. E.D. Pilul. aloes cum 
assafoetida. E, Pil. aloes cum colocynthide. E, Pil. cambogie comp. 
L. Pil. rhet comp. E. Pil. scammonii comp, cum aloe. D. Decoc- 
tum aloes comp. L. Exiractum aloes. LL.D. Ext. colocynihidis comp. 
L. D.  Tinctura aloes. L. E. D. Tinct. aloes comp. L.E.D. Tinct- 
aloes e@therea. E. Tinct. benxvini comp. L, E.D. Tinet. rhei et 
aloes. E. Vinum aloes, L.E. D. 

ALTHAZA'. Spec. Plant. Willd, ii. : 
Cl. 16. Ord. 8. Monadelphia Palani he ord, Columni- 

feree Linn. Malvacere Juss. 


G. 1289. Cal. double: the exterior six- or nine-cleft. Capsules nue 
merous, one-seeded. 


Spec. 1. Althza officinalis. Common Marsh Mallow. Med. Bot. 

2d. edit. 552.4, 198. - Eng. Bot. t, 147. Smith's Flora Britan. 3. 

3 
Ofcinal, Attu Forra et Ranix. Lond. 

Edin, ‘The leaves and root of Marshmallow. 

The marshmallow is an indigenous plant, which grows, as 
its name imports, in marshy places, particularly salt marshes, 
and on the banks of rivers, throughout Europe. It flowers in 
June and July, and ripens its seeds in September, The root, 
which is perennial, is fusiform. The stems are annual, her- 
baceous, upright, rising from two to three fect inheight, round, 
naked and purplish below, but leafy and branching above. 
The leaves are alternate, on leaf-stalks, longer than. they are 
broad, slightly divided into five lobes, and unequally serrated : 
both surfaces are downy, and give a soft velvety feeling when 
rubbed between the fingers. From the axillee of the leaves the 
flowers spring in short. thick panicles. Both the calyxes are 
persistent 5 > the exterior has T% 9,. 10, or 12 very harrow un- 
equal divisions ; the interior is more regularly, but not so 
deeply, cleft into five broader and sharper segments. The pe- 
tals are five, heart-shaped, coalescing at their bases, of a pale 
blush colour. The stamens are many, united at their bases 
into a tube, and support reniform anthers. The germen is or- 
bicular, bearing a cylindrical style, divided into niany stigmas, 
which rise above the anthers. The capsules, generally about 
twenty in number, are of a rounded-kidney shape, united Ja- 
terally in a circle, so as to form a flattened wheel-shaped seed; 


Rapix, Fotium, 


1 AAsaim Dioscoridis, 
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vessel; and each containsa solitary reniform, flattened, smocth, 
brown seed. | | 

The roots, which are the parts medicinally used, are dug up 
in the autumn. | 

Qualities, Marshmallow root is inodorous, mucilaginous 
when chewed, externally tough and of a yellowish colour, in- 
ternally white and fibrous; and contains a very considerable 
portion of mucus ', which is yielded to water by coction. 

Medical use. The preparations of this plant, which derive 
their virtues from its mucus, are useful demulcents in visceral - 
inflammations and calculous complaints. The roots well 
boiled, and bruised, are sometimes used as an emollient sup- 
purative cataplasm ; and a decoction of the leaves, which also 
contain mucus, forms a useful fomentation in external abra- 
sions; and in cutaneous eruptions accompanied with a sharp 
ichorous discharge. 7 

Officinal preparations, Decoctum althee officinalis. E, Syrupus 
althee. L. E, 

ALUMEN. SupersutpHas ALuMiNz e¢ Potassm. Lond. 
SuLPHAs ALUMINZ; ALUMEN. Edin. ALUMEN; SutER- 
SULPHAS ARGILL@ ALcALIsaT@, Dub. Alum; or Super- 
sulphate of Alumine and Potass; Sulphate of Alumine. 

This salt 1s a ternary compound of argil or alumine, potass 
and sulphuric acid. [t is found native in some places, either 
_ effloresced on bituminous schistus, as at Gdttwig in Austria ; 

or united with the soil in volcanic regions, as at the Solfatara 
near Naples, where the only processes requisite for its extrac- 
tion are lixiviation and evaporation’. But the greater quan- 
tity of the alum of commerce is prepared by a peculiar ma. 
nagement of sciiistose pyritic clays, usually denominated alum 
ores. At La Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, where the best Roman 
alum is made, the ore 1s alum stone found im large stratified 
Masses among compact iron-shot argillaceous limestone; but 
at other places, both on the continent and in Great Britain, it 
is alum slate, which occurs amorphous or in concentric balls. 
At Hurlett, near Glasgow, the largest alum minein this coun- 
try, the schistus hes ten inches thick above coai, 

To prepare the alum, when the ore cau be properly exposed 
to the atmosphere, the sulphur of the sulpharet of iron present 
in the ore is oxygenized by the air, and converted into sulphu- 
ric acid, which combining with the argil, the alum effloresces | 
in the same manner as when jt is found native.’ In general, 


_ * Mucus does not essentially differ from mucilage of gum arabic, except that 
its sclutien is not precipitated by silicated potash, nor affected by red or Oxy 
sulphate of iron. See Bostock’s Experiments, Nicholson s Journ. xviii. 31. 

° These processes are performed in pans sunk in the ground, the heat of 
which is suificient to carry on the evaporation, ' 
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however, the ore is first calcined with a low heat, so as to de- 
stroy the bituminous matter of the clays, and partiv convert 
the sulphur into sulphuric acid: the oxygenizement 18 then 
completed by exposing the roasted ore to air and moisture, 
by which means 2 supersulphate of argil is formed, which is 
extracted by Jixiviation. To the solution thus atv iriedl is ad- 
ded a solution of the impure subcarbonate of potass of com- 
merce, or of the supersuiphate of potass, or putrid urine, of 
the muriate of potass in the residua! liquor from the manufac- 
ture of soap; and by evaporation the alum is obtained. 

Although the ancients were certainly acquainted with alum, 
yet the first recular works appear to have been established by the 
Asiatics, in the middle ages, particularly at Roccha in Syria, 
whence the name Roch alum, and from them Europe was sup- 
plied till the fifteenth century. After this period works were ' 
begun | in Italy, Germany and Spain; and in England, in the 
reigon of Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Chaloner. The largest 
manufacturers of alum at present, in this country, are Lords 
Dundas anc i Mulgrave, at Whitby 1 in Yorkshire. 

The best alum is the Roman, which is in irregular octabe- 
dral crystailine masses, mealy on the surface as if effloresced : 
the English is in large, irregular, semitransparent, colourless. 
masses, having a olas sy fracture, not wages a and difficult 
to pulverize ; and that from the Levant, or Hoch alum, is in 
small morsels, about the size of an siete, rather friable, 
and of apale rose colour. The form of the regular crystal 
of alum isan octahedron. According to Vanquelin, its cons 
stituents are sulphate of argil with excess of acid 49, sul- 
phate of potass 7, water 44, 11 160 parts; but it also gene-. 
rally contains ammonia; avd nonc of the alum of commerce, 
sa the Roman, is free { rom a minute portion of iron, 

Qualities. Alum is inodorous, and has a sweet, acidulous, 
astringent taste. It reddens slightly the vegetable blues, ow- 
yng to the excess of tts acid’; is in a sinall degree efflorescent 3 
soluble i in sixteen parts of pure water at 66°, and in two parts 
at 212°. When exposed to heat it undergoes the watery fu- 
sion, ioe its water of crystallization, and becomes an opaque, 
white, friable, spong y mass. It is decomposed by the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths, which attrast the greater part of its 
acid, and precipitate the argil united with a small portion of 
acid and potass. Gallic racid algo precipitates its earth : 
hence the alkalies and their carbonates, magnesia, lime, car- 
bonate of magnesia, chalk, and infusions of galls are Incom- 
patible in prescriptions with solutions of alum; as is also the 
superacetate of lead. 


saa in a ht I A elk OI 
+ Much of the English akim we have lately examined strikes a green with ‘ 
syrup of vivlets, 
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Medical preperties and uses. Alum is a powerful astrin- 
gent ; and, as such, is used both as an internal and external 
remedy for restraining violent heemorrhagies.. It is also given 
in cases of obstinate diarrhoea, diabetes, and fluor albus ; but 
we agree with Dr. Cullen, that it is not to be depended upon 
in the two latter diseases. It has been recommended as an 
auxiliary to cinchona im intermittents, and in confluent small- 
pox when the pustules are bloody ; and Dr. Percival regarded 
It as a prophylactic 1 in colica pictonum, and acure for siishter 
cases’. It is used locally in gargles for the mouth and throat, 
In cases of cynanche, relaxation of the uvula, and aphthe ; 
and as the basis of injections, in cases of gleet and eigenen 
and of collyria in chronic ophthalmia. 

The dose in heemorrhagies 1s from grs. v to Dj, repeated every 
hour or two till the bleeding abates: in other cases smaller 
doses are more advisable; large ones being apt to nauseate. the 
stomach, and occasion violent constipation of tbe bowels, 
The addition, however, of an aromatic prevents it, to a certain 
degree, from exciting nausea. itis sometimes administered 
dissolved in the serum of milk, in the form of whey, (serum 
dactis aluminosum,) which is prepared by boiling 3: of pow- 
dered alum ina pint of milk, ana ‘straining. The dose of the 
whey is £3ij or £311). 

Officinal preparations. Alwmen erxsiceatum. L. E. D. Liquor 


aluminis comp. L. Pulvis sulphatis alumine comp. E. Solut fio sul= 
phatis cupri composita, E, ; 


AMMONILE MURIAS, Lond. Murtas ideale he Edin, 
Sat AmMontacum. Dul. Muriate of Ammonia, com- 
monly called Sal Ammoniac. 

This salt, which is a compound of murtatic acid: abd am-~ 

monia, is found in small quantities as a product of volcanoes ; 
but for the purposes of medicine and the arts it is artificially 
prepared. 
_ Ata very early period muriate of ammonia was manufac- 
tured in Egypt, by sublimation from the soot of fuel, which 
consisted of clods formed of the dung of phytivorous animals 
kneaded with straw, and dried in the sun. From this source 
all the European states were formerly supplied; but since the 
manufacture of it in Europe, began about sixty years ago, the 
importation of Egyptian sal ammoniac has been discontinued. 

The process differs in different places, and is generally kept 

secret; but the following is a sketch of the actual practice at a 

large establishment, which was carried on some years ago near 


1 Olservations on Lead, Ge, 
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London, and is probably the mode most usually adopted in 

this country’. : 

Bones, chopped into sma!l pieces, and boiled in order ta 
extract the marrow and fat, were distilled from an iron cylin- 
drical still into a leaden receiver, cooled bya refrigeratory, which 
was its cover, and contained about four inches in depth of 
water. Six parts of impure alkaline liquor and five of fcetid 
oil were thus procured; the oil was skimmed off, and the al- 
kali saturated with sulphuric acid by means of calcined and 
pulverized gypsum. By double decomposition sulphate of 
ammonia and carbonate of ime were formed; the liquor which 
contained the former was then mixed with common salt (mu- 
riate of soda) ; and thus, bya second decomposition, the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphate of ammonia uniting with the soda 
of the muriate of soda, and the muriatic acid with the ammo- 
nia, muriate of ammonia and sulphate of soda were formed in 
the liquor. This solution was clarified by subsidence and de- 
cantation ; and by a skilfully managed evaporation in leaden 
boilers, the two salts were separated as they crystallized. The 
water of crystallization was then driven off from the muriate 
of ammonia, by exposing it to heat in a kind of oven; and 
the spongy, friable, ash-coloured mass, into which it changed, 
was i while hot, into globular bottles, or glazed earthen 
jars furnished with a moveable perforated cover. In these 
vessels the muriate was sublimed by exposing them to a heat 
of 320° in iron pots filled with sand; and the cakes of salt 
produced, after being placed * for a day or two in a damp atmo- 
sphere,’’*to soften their surface, and faciiitate © the removal of 
any superficial impurities,” were packed in casks for sale. As 
soot of coal affords, by maceration in water, a quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia, it is used in the Scotch manufactories 
instead of bones. 

The cakes of muriate of atimonia are hemispherical, about 
an inch thick; and when broken are towards the convex 
surface white, striated and opaque; but towards the concave 
have a more crystallized appearance, and are nearly semi- 
transparent. It is also sometimes crystallized in conical 
amasses, which are deliquescent, owing to the presence of mu- 
riate of lime and other salts, that render it unfit for medicinal 
purposes. 

The greater part of the sal ammoniac in the London market 
is made in the north of England; but an inferior sort is im- 
poried in chests from the East Indies, 


1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Sal ammoniac, 
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Qualities. This salt is inodorous; has a salt, bitterish, 
acrid and cool taste; is persistent in the air; and has of spe- 
cific gravity 1°49. It is rather ductile, and therefore not very 
easily pulverized. It-requires 34 times its weight of water 
at 60°, and its own weight at 212°, to dissoive it; and during 
its solution a considerable reduction of temperature takes 
place. Itis also soluble in 4°5 parts of alcohol. Ata high 
temperature it is volatilized; before it melts, unchanged. 
When dissolved in boiling water, it forms, as the solution 
cools, in tetrahedral, pyramidal, or in flaky, plumose crystals. 
Its components are 28 parts of ammonia, 42°75 of acid, and 
29°25 of water’. The sulphuric and nitric acids unite with 
its alkali, and set free the muriatic acid. Potass and its car- 
bonate, carbonate of soda, lime, chalk, magnesia, and carbo- 
nate of magnesia, combine with its acid, and set free the am- 
monia: superacetate of lead, when added to a solution of it, 
throws down a precipitate of muriate of lead: hence these salts 
_are incompatible in prescriptions with muriate of ammonia. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt was formerly consi- 
dered a powerful aperient and attenuant of viscid humours, 
acting as a diapboretic, diuretic, purgative, and emetic, ac- 
cording to the mode of exhibition, or its dose; but it is now | 
scarcely ever ordered as an internal medicine. Externally, it 
is advantageously employed as a fomentation, on account of 
the cold produced during its solution in water, to abate the 
pain and heat of inflammation, and to allay violent headach ; 
also in cases of mania, plethoric apoplexy, injuries of the 
head ; and to assist in the reduction of hernial tumors. Owing 
toits stimulant qualities, it forms an excellent discutient, when 
dissolved in the proportion of 3} of the salt, in f3ix of water, 
with £3) of alcohol, in indolent tumors, gangrene, psora, and 
chilblains; and as agargle, it if occasionally useful in cynanche. 

Officinal preparations. .Ammonice carbonas. L. E. D. Liquor 
ammone. L, E. D. Aqua carbonatis ammonite. E.D. Hydrarg. 
precip. all. L. Alcohol ammoniatum. E.D. Ferrum ammoniatum. 
L. E.D. Aqua cupriammoniati. D, Sulphuret. ammonia. D. Murias 
ammonite et ferri. D. 

AMMONIACUM., Vide Heracleum gsummiferum. 


AMYGDALUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 982. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 1, Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomacese Linn, 
Rosacez Juss.” 
G. 981. Cal. five-cleft, inferior, Petals five. Drupe with a nut 
perforated. 


Species 2. Amygdalus communis. The Common Almond tree. Afed. 
Bot, 2d edit. t. 183. 


} Kirwan. 
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Varieties. 8. Amygdalus sativa. Sweet Almond tree. : ae 
gre y. Amygdalus amara. Bitter Almond tree. 

Ofjicinal. AmyGDaL# AMARK. —— putcES. Lond. AMY¥GDaLU$ 

_ comMMUN!s; (dulcis) Nucueus. Edin, AMYGDAL™& DuLCcrs., Dub, 
Bitter and Sweet Almonds. ; 
The almond tree is a native of Syria and Barbary; but it is 

now naturalized in the south of Europe, and even in Eng- 

land'; where, however, as the fruit seldom ripens, it is propa- 
vated for the sake of its beautiful fowers only, which display 
themselves in March and April before the leaves are expanded. 

It rises to the height of twenty fect, and divides into many 

spreading branches, which are covered with a dark gray bark. 

The leaves, which stand upon short footstalks, are about three 

toches Jong, and three-fourths of an inch broad, elliptical, 

pointed at the extremity and hase, minutely serrated, with the 

Jower serratures glandular, and of a bnght green colour. The 

flowcrs are similar in form to those of the peach, larger, sup- 

ported on very short peduncles, and of a pale rose or blush 
colour, varving to white: the calyx is tubular, with the lip 
divided into five biunt segments; the petals are five, oval, and 
convex; the filaments about thirty, inserted into the calyx, 
tapering, spreading, of unequal lengths, and furnished with 
erange-coloured, simple anthers: the germen is downy, sup- 
porting a simple style, crowncd with around stigma. The 
fruit 1s of the peach kind, but flatter, with a tough coriaceous 
covering instead of the rich pulp of the peach, and opens 
spontaneously at the longitudinal furrow when ripe. The 
kernel or almond, which is inclused in a tender, thick, brittle, 
spongy shell, is oblong, rather fiat, rounded at one end and 
pointed at the other, and composed of two white cotyledons 
enveoped with a thin, pale brown, veined, bitter skin, co- 

vered with an acrid meal. ° 
These two varieties of the Amygdalus communis are not di- 

stinguished from each other by any particular appearance of 
the trees, and are known only by the taste of the kernel of 
their fruit. The Jordan almonds, however, which are the 
best sweet almonds brought to England, are said to be the 
produce not of a variety, but of a distinct species of the amyg- 
dalus. They are longer, flatter, less acuminated at one end, 
and less round at the other, and have a paler cuticle than those 
we havedescribed. 

When the almond is not well preserved, it is preyed on by 
an insect that eats out the internal part; or, if this does not 
happen, the ol it contains is apt te become rancid. 

Qualities. The cuticle of both kinds of almonds has an 


ae ere ee 


It was cultivated in England by Lobel before 1570. 
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unpleasant bitterish austere taste; but it is easily detached by 
putting the almonds into boiling as 3 and thus decorticated 
they are said to be blanched. 
The blanched sweeé almond is inodorous; has a sweet, plea- 

sant, bland taste; and consists chiefly of fixed. oil, mucus, 
saccharine matter, and fecula or albumen. When eaten as 
food, it is not very digestible, and requires to be well masti- 
cated. The litter almond is also inodorous when entire, but 
when triturated with water has - odour of the peach hlos- 
som; and the taste is the pleasant bitter of the peach kernel. 
Besides the Mae a cee cenelts it contains a por= 
ton of prussic acid’, upon which its narcotte power is sup- 
posed to depend. It is said to operate as a poison on dogs: 
and some other animals ; but not generally on the human spe- 
cies. Both varieties yield a considerable quamtity of fixed,.in- 
sipid, inodorous oil, by expression j and also by coction in 
water. 

— Medical On Wes and uses. Sweet almonds are used more 
as food than as medicine; but they afford littke nourishment. 
Heartbura is said to be relieved by: ealing six or era@ht of them 
decorticated. Whien triturated with water, milky mixtures or 
emulsions are formed, which shal! be aficnwards noticed 3 and 
they are also. used in, pharmacy for assisiing by tritvration the 
combination. of some substances, such as camphor aud the re- 
sins with water. Bitter almonds are scarcely ever used medi- 
cinally, although Bergius? mentions a case of intermittent 
having been cured by them, when tne Peruvian bark had failed, 
Owing to a peculiar idiosyncrasy of some habits, the smallest 
quantity produces. urticaria, and ‘other unpleasant effects, 

Officinal preparations. O/eum amygdale. L. E. D. Emu/sio amyge 
dale. E.D. Emulsio arabica, E. D. Emulsto camphorata. E. Con- 
fectio amygdale. L. 

AMYLUM. Vide Triticum hylernum. - 


a Spee. Plant. Willd. u. 333. 
G1. 8. Ord. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Terebintaceze Juss. 
G. 755. ‘Cal yx four-toothed. Petals four, ong, Stigma four 
) cornered, Berry, drupaceous, 
Spec. 2. Amyris sleiifehe Elemi tree. 
Spec 6. Amyris gileadensis. Balsam of. Gilead tree. Med. Bot, 2d 
_ ed, 603. t, 214, Bruce’s Abyssinia, vol. v. p. 16, t, 2, 3. 
ee 1. AMYRIS ELEMIFERA, 
Officinal, Exemt. Lond. Evemi; Resina. Dut. Elemi.. 


1 This was discovered he Bohn, who found that when potassa was added to 
the water distilled from the bitter almond, solutions of iron threw dowa a blue 
precipitate, the sure test of prussic acid: which was afterwards confirmed by 
Schrader and other chemists. Murray’s Chemistry, iv. 342. 

° Maj. Med, art, Amygdalus, © 
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The elemt tree, of the botanical characters of which we 

know very little, 1s a native of Carolina and the Brazils. It 
does not, according to Catesby, rise to a great height ; and the 
trunk is small, and covered with a gray bark. The leaves are 
eppasite, on footstalks ; ternate and sometimes pinnate; with 
stiff, pointed leaflets of a bright green colour, shining, and 
downy underneath. The: flowers are in terminal corymbs ; 
small, white, with the petals inflex at the tips. The fruit is 
the size and figure of an olive. 
_ The resin is obtained by making incisions in the bark in 
dry weather; and is left to dry in the sun as it exudes. It is 
brought to Europe in long roundish cakes, wrapped in flag 
leaves; but the best elemi is said to be*brought from Turkey 
In mats, each containing from four to six pounds weight. 

Qualities. Elemi has a fragrant, aromatic odour, not un- 
like that of fennel seeds, but stronger. The taste is very 
slightly bitter, and warm. The cakes are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, semitransparent, brittle on the outside, soft and tena- 
cious within, and very fusible. Spec. grav. 1:0182. When 
distilled with water, it affords =4, of a thin pale-coloured es- 
sential oil, on which its fragrance and softness depend; and_ 
the residuum is a brittle inodorous resin. Alcohol dissolves 
the greater part of it; but awhite flaky inodorous matter re- 
mains, which is almost entirely soluble in water: hence we 
may consider the constituents of elemi to be gum, resin, and 
essential oil. 

Medical properties and uses. This resin is stimulant; but 
8 very rarely used as an internal remedy, being chiefly em- 
ployed for forming the mild digestive ointment which bears 
its Name. 

Officinal preparation. Unguentum elemi compositum. L. D. 

2, AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. 
Officinal. , Resina LiavIDA, vulgo Balsamum gileadense. Edin. 

Balsam of Gilead. 

This species of amyris is a native of Abyssinia, growing, 
according to Bruce, among the myrrh trees behind Azab, all. 
along the coast to the Straits of Babelmandel'. It appears, 
however, to have been transplanted into Judea 1730 years be- 
fore Christ ; and as it was from Gilead in Judea that the mer- 
chants brought its resinous produet, in early times, to Egypt, 
: thence derived its appellation Balessan, or Balsam of Gi- 
ead. 


This tree rises above fourteen feet in height; has a flat top, 


1 Bruce’s Alyssinia, Appendix, p. 16. The whole of Mr. Bruce’s account of 
this tree is bighly interesting, and as we consider his authority undoubted, we 
have freely used it. 
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and stunted aspect, with many spreading, crooked branches 
going off nearly at right angles ; the wood is light, open, and 
covered with a smooth blueish white bark. The leaves are 
thinly scattered, small, composed of one or two pair of oppo- 
‘site leaflets, with an odd one; these are obovate, entire, veined, 
and of a bright green colour. The flowers are white, appear= 
ing upon the young shoots, three upon one stalk; but two 
generally drop, and one only produces fruit. The calyx is 
permanent, divided into four expanded sharp teeth: the petals 
are four, oblong, concave, spreading: the filaments eight, 
erect, supporting oblong anthers: the germen is superior, 
ovate, with a thick style, the length of the filaments, crowned 
with a quadrangular stigma. The fruit opens with four valves, 
and contains a smooth nut. cies 

The ancients held the balsam obtained from this tree in 
great esteem, but it does not appear that they were well ac- 
quainted with the tree itself. To obtain the balsam, the bark 
is cut by an ax, when the juice is in its strongest circula- 
tion, in July, August, and the beginning of September. It is 
then received into a small earthen bottle, and every day’s pro- 
duce gathered and poured into a larger, which is kept closely 
corked.” The first that flows, called opobalsamum ', ‘* is of 
alight yellow colour, apparently turbid.” It afterwards be- 
‘comes clear, fixed, and heavier; and the colour by degrees 
deepens to a golden yellow. The opobalsamum of the an- 
cients was composed of the green liquor found in the kernel 
of the fruit: the carpobalsamum, the next in esteem, was 
made by the expression of the ripe fruit; and xylobalsamum, 
or worst kind, by the expression or decoction of the small 
twigs. i 
» Qualities. The odour 1s at first violent and strongly pun- 
me but the pungency is lost by exposure to the air and age. 
‘The taste is acrid, rough, and pungent. When pure it dis- 
Solves easily in water. yous Nae 

Medical properties and uses. This balsam was esteemed in 
the earlier ages as a medicine possessed of almost universal 
virtues; and at the present day the Arabs use it ** in all com- 
Plaints of the stomach and bowels,” reckoning it a powerful 
‘antiseptic, and preventive of the plague. Its chief use, how- 
ever, 18 asa cosmetic by the Turkish ladies. It is never 
brought genuine to this country; and perhaps it would not 
be found to possess any peculiar properties to entitle it to a 
‘place in the list of Materia Medica. 


a a eae lena psc bcacas ikon ot oon escpnpsanci hr hth apypahdepetiomcenetsOt cae React ' 


_ + Willdenow has a distinct species under the name Amyris opobalsamum $ but, 
iM a note, says—<* sunt forte non distincte species, sed varietates ab atate vel 
solo orta,” ‘Spec. Plans, vol. ii. p. $34. : 


D 
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ANCHUSA™. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 756. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 5. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Asperifoliz 
Linn. Botrraginee Juss. : | ; J 
G, 277. Corolla funnel-shaped. The throat closed with arches. 

Seed engraved at the base. 

Spec. 7. Anchusa tinctoria. Dyer’s Alkanet. 
Officinal. , RADIX. Edin, ANcuusa; napix. Dub. Alkanet root. 

This species of anchusa is perennial, a native of the south 
of Europe; where, for the purposes of art, it is cultivated in 
great abundance, particularly near Montpelier. It is found 
in our gardens as an qrnamental plant; but its roots do not 
acquire in Britain the beautiful ate for which those from 
abroad are prized. It flowers from June until October. The 
root is long, round, fibrous, white within, and covered with a 
purplish red cortex. The stem rises eighteen inches in height 5 
is round, rough, hairy, and branched; with long, alternate, 
sessile, lanceolate, obtuse, hairy leaves. The flowers are of a red- 
dish purple colour, and terminate the branches in close clusters. 
The calyx is persistent, divided into five oblong erect seg- 
ments; the corolla funnel-shaped, consisting of a cylindrical 
tube the length of the calyx, and a five-toothed expansion, 
closed at the centre by five scaly leaflets. The filaments are 
shorter than the corolla, bearing simple anthers ; the germens 
four, with filiform styles the length of the filaments, each © 
crowned with an obtuse notched stigma. 

Alkanet root is brought to this country chiefly from France. 
It is in twisted piecesy which have a withered dusky red, ea- 
sily separated bark. The smaller roots are the best, as they 
have proportionally more bark than the larger. 

Qualities. It has avery faint odour, and a bitterish astrin- 
gent taste when fresh ; but the dried root is inodorous and in- 
sipid. It imparts a fine deep red colour to alcohol, ethers, 
oils, fats, and wax; but to water, even when hot, only a brown 
colour. Sulphate of iron strikes a black when added to the 
watery infusion; and a copious dark-coloured precipitate is 
thrown down by sulphate of zinc. 

Medical properties and uses.—Alkanet root was formerly 
prescribed as an astringent in several diseases; but it is pro- 
perly rejected from modern practice, and is used as a colouring 
matter only for oils, ointments, and plasters. 

ANETHUM?. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1469. 
€1. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


G. 560. fruit nearly ovate, compressed, striated. Petals involuted 
enure, 


1 Ab ayy, strangulo, suffoco; the ancients believing that this species ef plants 
choked and destroyed serpents. Vide Bod. in Theopiyast. p. 835, ; 
? Aynbey Moscierdis, 
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Species 1. Anethum graveolens. Common Dill.. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
125. ¢. 48. 
Species 3. Anethum feeniculum. Sweet Fennel. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
127. t.49. Smith Flor. Brit, 329. eae 
1, ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. 
Officinal. AneTui semina. Lond. Dill seed. | 
This plant is an annual, a native of Spain and Portugal, 
growing generally in corn-fields, and flowering in June and 
July. It is cultivated in this country ': The root 1s fusiform 
and long, striking deep into the ground; and sending up se- 
veral erect, grooved, jointed stems, about two feet in height, 
and branched. The leaves are glaucous and odorous, upon 
sheathing footstalks ; doubly pinnated, with the pinnz linear 
and pointed. The flowers are in large, flat, terminal umbels, 
- without either universal or partial involucre: the -corolla con- 
sists of five ovate, obtuse, concave yellow petals, with the 
apexes inflected: the filaments yellow, and longer than the 
corolla: with an inferior germen, covered by the nectary, 
and supporting two short styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas. 
The seeds of dill, which are the parts of the plant medicinally 
‘used, are scarcely the length of a caraway seed, but consi- 
derably broader and flatter; oval, concave on one side, convex 
and striated on the other, of a brown colour, and surrounded 
~ with a dull pale yellow or straw-coloured membranous expan- 
sone 7 * 
~ Qualities. The dried seeds have an aromatic, sweetish 
odour, not very agreeable, nor yet unpleasant : the taste is mo- 
derately warm and pungent. These qualities depend on an 
essential oil, which is extracted by distillation with water, and 
imparted to alcohol by digestion. The bruised seeds yield 
their flavour to boiling water by infusion. 3 
Medical properties and uses. Dill seeds are carminative 
and stomachic, They are scarcely ever employed except in 
hiccough and the flatulent colic of infants. The dose of the 
powdered seed is from grs. xv. to 4j. 
_ Officinal preparation. dqua Anethi. L. 
2. ANETHUM FG:NICULUM. 


Officinal. Fawicuri semrna. Lond. ——-, srMEN; RavIx. Edin. 
Fa:n1cuLuM Duce; sEmMInaA. Dul. The seed and root of Sweet 
Fennel. 


Fennel is a biennial plant, originally found in the south of 
_Europe only, but now growing abundantly on our chalky soils 
and cliffs, and flowering in July and August. The root is fusi- 
form, elevating astem about four feet in height, erect, branch- 
ing, leafy, striated, and smooth. The leaves are alternate, 
tripinnate, composed of long, smootb, depending, linear 
leaflets, of a very deep green colour. The flowers arein large, 


+ Tt was first cultivated by Gerarde in 1597. 
D2 
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terminal, many-rayed, flat umbels: the petals five, ovate, 
emarginated, with their points turned inward; and of a yel- 
low colour: the filaments shorter than the petals, spreading, 
also yellow and bearing double anthers. The germen is simi- 
Jar to that of dill: the seed ovate, very little compressed, of 
a brownish olive colour when ripe, three-ribbed, and encir- 
cled with a membranous margin. 

There are three varieties of fennel; the root of the first of 
which, the common fennel, and the seed of the second, the 
sweet fennel, are. officinal. The roots found in the shops are 
the produce of our own country, and are taken up in the 
spring; but the seeds are generally imported from Italy. 

Qualities. The roots, which are covered with a brown bark, 
and woody and white within, have scarcely any odour, and 
only a slightly sweetish taste, with very little aromatic warmth; 
but the seeds have a fragrant odour, and a sweet. warm aro- 
matic taste. These qualities depend on an essential oil, which 
is dissipated by decoction in water, and separated by distilla- 
tion. They are completely imparted to alcohol, but only im- 
perfectly to boiling water, by infusion. The seeds contain also 
a fixed, inodorous, insipid oil. 

Medical uses and properties. Fennel was formerly esteemed 
a remedy of much value; and was supposed to be resolvent, 
diuretic, carminative, and stomachic ; but even as a carmina- 
tive it is not superior to anise seed and caraway ; and is there- 
fore seldom employed in modern practice. —» 

The dose of the bruised seed may be from 9j to 3}. 

Officinal preparations. — Aqua Feenicult. L. D. Oleum Seminum Foe- 
nicult dulcis. D. Decoctum Ciamemeli compositum. D, Spiritus Juni- 
pert comp. L, D. 

ANGELICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1428. 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellatee. 

G. 543. Fruit roundish, angular, solid, with reflected styles. Coroé- 
las equal. Petals bent inward. 

Species 1, Angelica, archangelica, Garden Angelica, Med. Bot. 2d 

ed, 86. t. 35, Smith Flor. Brit. 1. 311. 

Officinal. , RADIX, FOLIUM, SEMEN, Edin. The root, leaf, and 
seed of Angelica, | 

This species of angelica is'a native of the more northern 

arts of Europe: but although it has been found growing wild 
in England, as at Broadmoore near Birmingham, and some 
other parts, yet it is uncertain whether it be indigenous. It is 
however abundantly cultivated for medicinal and other pur- 
poses ; flowering in June and August’. The root is biennial, 
thick, fleshy, and resinous; the stem erect, hollow, round, 


‘kt was first cultivated in England before 1568, 
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smooth, furrowed, of a purplish hue, rising upwards of five 
feet in height, and sending off many branches, which termi- 
nate in giobular many-rayed umbels, composed of dense, he- 
mispherical umbellets. The leaves are numerous, petiolated, 
large, pinnated ; with the leafiets ovate, pointed, cleft, and 
acutely serrated, smooth, somewhat decurrent, and the termi- 
nal ones three-lobed : the petioles membranous at the base, 
nerved, greatly cilated, and bellying. The involucres are de- 
ciduous; the involucels short, consisting of five linear lanceo- 
laie leaves. The calyx is five-cleft, minute: the corolla small, 
of a greenish white colour, five-petalled, with the points of the 
petals tarned inward; the stamens longer than the petals, 
spreading ; and the germen inferior, supporting two reflected 
styles with obtuse stigmas. The seeds are large, elliptical, flat 
on one side, convex on the other, and acutely three-ribbed. 
The virtues of angelica are greatest in the roots, whichy. 
when wounded in the spring, yield an odorous yellow juice, 
that, slowly desiccated, proves an elegant gum-resin, very rich 
in the qualities of the plant. For medical purposes, the reots 


should be dug up in the autumn of the first year; in which 


case they are more easily preserved; but when gathered in the 
spring, they become mouldy, and are preyed on by insects. 
They should be thoroughly dried, and kept in a well aired, dry 
place: and ‘in order to secure their preservation, Lewis sug- 
gests * the dipping them in boiling spirit, or exposing them 
to its steam, after they are dried.”’ ‘The leaves and seeds do 
not retain their virtues when kept.. The stems are cut, when 
tender, in May, and made into an agreeable sweetmeat by the 
confectioners, 

Qualities. The odour of every part of the recent plant is 
fragrant and aromatic ; the taste sweetish at first, then aroma- 
tic, warm, and slightly bitter. The dried root is corrugated, 


_and of a grayish brown colour externally ; breaks short with 


a starchy fracture, and presents a firm interior, whitish, with 
many resinous brown and yellow points. It has the same 
odour and taste as the recent plant; which it yields te alcohol, 
and in some degree to boiling water. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves and seeds when. 
recent, and the root both in the fresh and dried state, are to- 
nic and carminative; but although the most elegant aromatic 


of northern growth, yet they are very little regarded, and 


scarcely ever prescribed in the present practice. 
The dose in substance may be from 3{s to 3j, three or four 
times a day. 
Officinal preparation. Spiritus Anisi compositus. D. 


ANISI SEMINA. Vide Pimpinella Anisum. 
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ANTHEMIS'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iit. 2174. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Compositz Discoi- 
deze Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 

G. 1517: Receptacle chatty. Seed down none, or a membranaceous 
margin. Calyx hemispherical, nearly equal. Florets of the ray 
more than five. 

* With a colourless or white ray. 

Species 15. Anthemis nobilis, Common Chamomile. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
Ay, t.19. Smith Flor. Brit. go4. 

—— 25. Anthemis Pyrethrum, Pellitory of Spain. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
50. t.°20. 

1. ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 

Officinal. ANTHEMIDIS FLORES. Lond. ——, FLOS. Edin. CuamMEm- 
MELUM ; FLoRES. Dub. Chamomile Flowers, 

This species of anthemis is an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in dry pastures, and flowering in August and Septem- 
ber. The greater part of the chamomile, howe ever, which is 
medicinally used, is cultivated by the growers of physical 
plants*. The roots are woody, fibrous and spreading: the 
stems trailing, about a span in length, foliaceous and downy : 
the leaves verticillately bipinnate, the pinne distant, and the 
Jeaflets small, threadlike, sharp, generally cleft into three seg- 
ments ; odorous, and of a pale green colour. ~The flowers are 
on solitary, terminal, unifloral, naked, striated, hairy pedun- 
cles. The calyx is common to all the florets, hairy, with 
broad membranaceous edges: the disc is yellow and convex ; 
the florets of the radius white, spreading, long, and somewhat 
elliptical, three-toothed, and turned down ; ; and the seed ob- 
scurely crowned, | 

Both the single- and the Sable: flowered varieties are cultt- 
vated ; but as the sensible qualitics of the flower reside chiefly 
in the dise florets, the single kind is preferrred : and as these 
qualities are also stronger before the tubular florets are blown, 
they are then picked, and. carefully dried for use. 

Qualities. The whole of the plant is gratefully odorous. 
The smell of the flowers in their dried state is strong and fra- 
grant; their taste bitter and aromatic, with a slight degree of 
warmth ; ; and both the odour and taste are extracted by water 
and alcohol. By distillation with water a small quantity of 
brownish yellow. essential oil 1s obtamed, on which the odour 
and the antispasmodic powers of the plant seem to depend. 
Hot water by infusion takes up nearly one-fourth of the weight 


1 Avéewss Dioscoridis. , 

? Much of what is brought to Spin London market is grown about Mitcham 
in Surry. The soil best adapted for it isa dry sandy loam. A wet summer 
proves ‘hurtful, by weakening the flavour of the flowers. Stevenson's Survey 
of Surry, 379. 
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of the dry flowers, and when the infusion is evaporated, a bit- 
ter extractive matter and a small portion of resin remain. 
The active principles, therefore, of chamomile flowers appear 
to be bittter extractive, resin, and essential oil. 

_ Medical properties and uses. Chamomile flowers are tonic, 
carminative, and slightly anodyne; yet when a strong infusion 
of them is taken in a tepid state, it proves powerfully emetic. 
When given in substance, united with opium and astringents, 
it the bowels be easily affected, they have been successfully 
used for the cure of intermittents: and the infusion, in com- 
bination with ginger, or other aromatics, and the alkalies, is 
an excellent stomachic in dyspepsia, chlorosis, gout, flatulent 
colic, and chronic debility of the intestinal canal. The tepid 
strong infusion is a ready emetic, and is often employed to 
promote the operation of other emetics. By coction in water 
the essential oil is dissipated, and therefore chamomile flowers 
ought never to be ordered in decoctions. Externally they are 
used as fomentations in colic, intestinal inflammation, and to 
phagedenic ulcers when stimulant applications increase the ir- 
ritation; and their infusion is also found to be an useful addi- 
tion to emollient anodyne glysters in irritations of the rectum 
producing tenesmus. , 

The dose of the powdered flowers is from 5fs to 5ij, twice 
or thrice a day. ib 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Anthemidis nobilis. E..D. De- 
coct. Malve compositum, I. Infusum Anthemidis. L. Extractum An- 
themidis. L.E, Oleum Anthemidis. L. 

2, AnTHEMIs Prrerarym!, 
Officinal, ——;Rapix, Edin, Pyrerurum; rapix. Dul. Pel- 
litory root. 

This is a perennial plant, a native of the Levant, Barbary, 
and the south of Europe. It is sometimes cultivated in Brie 
tain’, flowering from June to July. The root is long, taper- 
ing, about the thickness of a finger, with a brownish cuticle, 
sending off several lateral fibres ; and throwing up many trail 
ing stems, more commonly simple and unifloral than branche ° 
ing. The leaves are doubly pinnate, with narrow linear seg- 
ments of a pale green colour. The flowers are large, with the 
florets of the radius white on the upper, and purple on the 
under side, and those of the disc yellow. In form they re- 
semble the florets of Anthemis nobz/is, 

Pellitory root is brought into this country from the Levant, 
and the coast of Barbary, packed in bales. It is frequently 
mixed with other roots, from which, however, it is easily di- 
stinguished, 


3 Mvscgey Dioscoridis. 2 It was cultivated in Eng'and by Lebel in 1570, 
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Qualities. The dried root as we receive it 1s imodorous. 
‘The taste is not perceived at first; but after being chewed for 
a few seconds it excites a glowing heat, and a pricking or thrill- 
ing sensation on the tongue and lips, which remain for ten or 
twelve minutes. The pieces break with a short resinous frac- 
ture; the transverse section presenting a; thick brown hark 
studded with black shining points, and a pale yellow radiated 
inside. The pungency appears to depend ona resinous mat- 
ter, as it is completely extracted by alcohol and sulphuric ether. 

Medical properties and uses. Pellitory root possesses power- 
ful stimulant properties, but it is scarcely ever employed as an 
internal remedy. Tis chief use is as a sialagogue, to relieve 
by topically stimulating the excretories of the salivary glands, 
and exciting an increased flow of saliva, inflammations and 
congestions of the neighbouring parts. Hence it has been 
found useful when chewed in some kinds of headach, apo- 
plexy, chronic ophthalmia, rheumatic affections of the face, 
and toothach; and by its immediate stimulus in paralysis of 
the tovgue and muscles of the throat. 


ANTIMONIUM. rims. Stibium. Antimony. 

‘This name was formerly given to an ore, in which antimo- 
_ ny was combined with sulphur; butit is now, more properly, 
solely appropriated to express the pure metal. It is found in 
various parts of the world in different states of combination. 
A. In its metallic state. 


i, combined with arsenic. Sp. 1. Native antimony. ~ 
i}. with sulphur. 2. Gray sulphuret of antt- 
mony. 


Var. a, cornpact. 
b. foliated. 
¢. striated. 
d. plumose, 

3. Red antimony. 
B. Oxidized. 

iii, combined with oxide of iron, 4. White antimony. 
5. Antimonial ochre? 
a 87; Acidified. 


iv. combined with either ae 
phoric or muriatic acid. 

The gray sulphuret ts the state in which it is most abun- 
dantly procured, and is the ore from which the pure metal is 
renerally obtained. Pure antimony 1s of a;white colour with a 
lueish shade, brilliant, and very slowly tarnished 1n air of a low 
temperature. The texture is foliated; moderately hard; brittle 
and pulverulent. It is fusible at 809°; ina higher temperature 
volatile in close vessels; but, if exposed to the air, very rapidly 
oxidized, Jt decomposes water when ignited, and is oxidized 


6. Yellow antimony. 


é 
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by, and combines with, the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids; but the other acids unite with its oxides only. I[t readily 
combines with sulphur and phosphorus. Its specific gravity, 
according to Brisson, is 6-702. The pure metal exerts no ac- 
tion on the body, nor is it used for officinal purposes. 
Officinal, ANTIMONIi SULPHURETUM. Lond. SutpHuretum An- 
rimontt. Ldin. Dub. Sulphuret of Antimony. 
Sulphuret of antimony ts commonly sold in loaves, and is 


the gray ore separated trom the stony matter and other pross. 


impurities with which it is naturally combined. It ts the 
striated variety, the most common of all the antimonial ores, 
found both in masses and crystallized in Hungary, Saxony, 
France, Tuscany, Spain, and Corawall in England; generally 
«‘ in micaceous schistus and clay porphyry, mixed with py- 
rites and oxides of iron.’ Itis fitted for the market in the 
larze way by the following process. The ore is separated 
from the greater part of the stony gangue by hand, and then 
placed in the bed of a reverberatory furnace, covered with 
charcoal powder. As it is brought to a low red heat, the sul- 
phuret of antimony is fused, while the earthy parts float on the 
ssurtace,. and are taken off with a rake or ladle: and the fluid 
portion, cast into the form of loaves or large cakes, is fit for 
sale, and forms the crude antimony of commerce’. These 
loaves are dark-gray externally, but internally have a striated 
structure, and considerable brilliancy. Their goodness de- 
pends on their compactness and weight, the largeness and di- 
stinctness of the. striz, and the volatility of the sulphuret. 
When they contain much lead, the structure is more foliated, 
and the volatility diminished 3 arsenic is discovered by the gar- 
lic odour emitted when the sulphuret is thrown on live coals s 
and manganese and iron, by their not being volatilized when 
it is exposed to a red heat. The specific gravity of the sul- 
phuret is about 4°1327 ; and its constituents are antimony 74, 
“sulphur 26, in 100 parts. . The greater part of the sulphuret 
used in this country is imported from Germany and Holland. 
Quaiities. Sulphuret of antimony is tnoderous, insipid, 
of a leaden gray or steel] colour, staining the fingers; has a 
rough spicular fracture, and is insoluble in water. Its. bril- 
liancy is dulled by long exposure to the air; in a red heat it 
melts, and is partly dissipated along with its sulphur in the 
form of a white smoke ; and what remains in the crucible is 
a gray ash-coloured oxide. Jt decomposes the sulphuric and 
nitric acids when assisted with heat ; the metallic part of the 
sulphuret is oxidized, and sulphureous acid and nitrous gas 
lisengaged: the muriatic, even in the cold, decomposes it, 


rn 


I Journal des Mines—Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
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and sulphuretted hydrogen is extricated. The fixed alkalies 
combine with it, and form compounds used in medicine’. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphuret of antimony does 
not exert much activity when taken into the stomach, unless 
it meets with a good deal of acid in that viscusand the- bowels. 
It was not employed as an internal remedy till the middle of * 
the fifteenth century; and now, owing to the uncertainty of 
its operation, and the difficulty of obtaining it perfectly free 
from other noxious metals, as copper, lead, ‘and arsenic, it Is 
almost entirely discarded from modern practice. It has been 
given in gouty and rheumatic affections , scrofula, and in chro- 
nic cutaneous eruptions. It produces perspiration ; and in a 
few instances in which it was given tn large doses, Dr. Cullen 
found that some nausea, and even vomiting, were produced. 
Its chief use is for the preparation of the other more cer rea 
anttinontal remedies. 

The dose of the sulphuret may be from ten grains t 46 two 
drachms, or more if rg stomach can bear it. 

Officinal preparations. The table drawn by Dr. Black has ge- 
nerally been given as presenting the best vieWor the officinal prepara- 
tions of which antimony is the basis; but as many of those mentioned 
in it have been Jong since disused, and the nomenclature of all is 
changed, we have altered it-so as to present, on the same plan, a di- 
stinct view of the preparations now in use. 

Medicines are prepared from Su_ruuret oF ANTIMONY, 

iy ry trituration in the metallic state united with sulphur, 

; eg Sta Antimonii preeparatum. i. D, 
YI. By the action of heat and air; (vazdixed.) 
2. Oxidum Antimoni, cum Sulphure, vitrificatum, E. 
3. Oxidum Antimonii vitrificatum, cum Cera. E, 
III. By the action of heat with phosphate of lime ; (oridixed.) 
4. Orvicum Antimonii cum Phosphate Calcis, E, Pulvis antino- 
ninds: L.D, 
IV. By the action of alkalies; (owidixed.) 
5. Antimonti Sulphuretum precipitatum, L. E, Sulphur antimo- 
niatum fuscum. 1D. 
Vv. By the action of acids; (oxidixed.) 
6. Murias Antimonit. . Antimonti Oxydum. L. Oxydum Anii- 
monit nitro-muriaticum. D, 
7. Antimonium tartarizatum. L. Tartris Antimonii, olim,Tarta- 
, rus emetious. KE, Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emedicum. D. 
8. Liquor Antimonit tartarizalt. L. Vinum Tartritis Antimonit, EB, \ 
VI. By the action of nitrate of potass ; (owidixed.) 
Q. sie boii Antimoni cum Sulphure, nd Nitratem Potasse. E.?* 


‘Tt is used by the Turkish ladies for staining the eyelashes black, which 
softens the ap pearance of the eye. 

3 Doctor Duncan has exhibited a very neat table of the antimonial prepara- 
tions ; but it assumes Proust’s idea, that antimony is susceptible ot two degrees 
only of oxidizement ; to which we go net subacring, Vide Edinguigh New Dis 


pe satory, p- LB 
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All these preparations of antimony have one general. mode 
of action, and possess, therefore, the same medicinal virtues. 
Their general operation is evacuant, either by the stomach, 
bowels, or skin; and their determination to these particular 
parts depends more on the dose, and the constitution and state 
of the patient, than on the nature of the preparation. In 
‘small doses they produce nausea, and diaphoresis ; in larger 
doses, vomiting and purging. . 

Antimonials are principally employed for the cure of fe- 
_brile diseases, when the excitement is great; but im the latter 
siage of fever, where there is a diminished excitement, and 
much debility prevails, their nse 1s contraindicated. \ Some 
have imagined that the preparation which produces the least 
sensible evacuation, the antimonial powder of the London 
College, or James’s powder for instance, is to be preferred in 
typhus, and the tartarized amtimony in synochus; believing 
that the benefit in the first disease 1s greater when no sensible 
evacuation 1s produced: but as this seems to imply some in-~ 
explicable specific actign of that preparation, we are not in- 
clined to admit the distinction. 


APIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd: i. 1475. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia, Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 503. Fruit ovate, striated. Jnvolucre one-leafed. Petals equal. 
Spec. 1. Apium Petroselinum, Parsley. Med. But. 2d ed. 118. t. 45. 
Officinal, —-—; rapix. Edin. Parsley root. 

This plant, which is cultivated in almost every kitchen 
oe in Britain, flowering in June and July, is supposed to 

e€ a native of Sardinia. There are three varieties of it, but 
the medical properties of all of them are the same.. The root 
is biennial, long, white, and beset with fibres: the stem 
round, smooth, and striated. The leaves are doubly pinnate 
on sheathy footstalks, the leaflets smooth, three-lobed, notch- 
ed, crisped in one variety, and of a bright green colour. The 
flowers are in compound, terminal umbels, having an involucre 


of one leaflet at the origin of the universal umbel, and an ip- 


volucel of six or eight short very fine capillary folioles to the 
umbellets'. The corolla is pale yellow, consisting of five 
small narrow petals with inflected points:-the filaments are 
longer than the corollas and the gerinen is oval, striated, and 
crowned with two reflected styles with blunt stigmas. The 


_ seeds are turgid, striated, convex on one side, and flat on the 


other. 


_ + The Aithusa cynapium, a poisonous plant, has often been. mistaken for 
parsley. It is distinguished when in flower by three long narrow pendent fo- 
Jioles of the umbels placed on the outer part only of the umbel. The ieaves have 
@ darker hue, and when bruised an unpleasant. odour, . 
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The roots are fit to be taken up for medicinal use in July 
or August, and continue so till spring. | 
Quatitves. They have a slightly aromatic odour, and a 
swectish taste with some degree of warmth. By distillation a 
small portion of essential oil is obtained from them, and they 

have been made to yield sugar. 

Medical properties und uses. Parsley roots were formerly 
supposed to possess diuretic properties ; ‘but these, if they exist, 
are too slight to deserve attention, They have been given 
in nephritis, and hydrothorax, and generally in the form of 
decoction; in which case, if their virtue depends, as we are 
inclined to believe, on the essential oil, they become still more 
inert as it is dissipated during the boiliug. 


ARBUTUS, Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 616. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Bicornes Linn, 

Brice Juss. 
G. 871. Cal five-parted. Corolla ovate, the mouth pellucid at the 

base, Berry five-celled. 

Spec 7. Arbutus Uva Urst.. Trailing Arbutus or Bearberry. Med. 

Bot. 2d edit. 287. t. 100. Smith's Fiora Britan. i. 403. 

Officinal. Uv % Ursi Fouia. Lond. Dubs—— Foiium. Edin. Leaves 
of Uva Ursi or Bearberry. 

This shrub, a native of the north of Europe, is found grow- 
ing wild on the heathy mountains of Scotland, flowering in 
June. It is a low shrub, with the branches nearly procum- 
bent, and trailing; woody, and ithe bark smooth. The leaves 
are not unlike those of the myrtle, firm and evergreen, alter- 
nate, obovate, or wedge-shaped, on short petioles ; with a 
net-work of yeins on the under surface, which is pale green, 
whilst the upper is of a very deep green colour, and glossy. 
The flowers terminate the shoots in small clusters, each sup- 
ported on a red pedice}. The calyx is small, and obtusely five- 
toothed; the corolla tubular, oval, flesh- Solanned, or whitish 
with a red lip, divided at the margin into five minute, obtuse 
refiex segments; containing ten short, downy filaments crown- 
ed with erect reddish anthers; and an oval germen, bearing a 
style longer than the anthers, with a simple stigma. The 
fruit is a smal], round, smooth, glossy, red berry, witha de- 
pressed umbilicus, five-celled, of an austere taste, and con- 
taining five angular seeds. 

The plant should be procured in autumn ; and ** the green 
Teaves alone selected and picked from the twigs, and dried by a 
moderate exposure to heat ?.”’ 


Qualities. ‘The fresh leaves are inodorous, and have a | 


» Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, &c. healed with Uva Ursi, by nes 
Bourne, M.D., 8vo., Lond. 1806. 
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slightly bitter astringent taste, leaving a sweet sensation in 
the mouth. When properly dried and powdered they acquire 
an odour similar to that of hvson tea; but the taste remains 
the same, the degree of bitterness only being increased. The 
colour of the powder is a light brown, with a shade of green- 
ish yellow. Both water and alcohol extract its virtues, and 
the watery infusion strikes a deep black colour with sulphate 
of iron. | . 
Medical properties and uses. Uva ursi possesses astvingent 


properties?, on which account it was employed by the an- 


cients in several diseases: but it was not till after the middle 
of the last century that the attention of modern practitioners 


was directed to it, as a remedy for caleulous complaints, and 


“a, 


ulcerations of the urinary organs, by De Haen. His obser- 
vations were confirmed by Cullen; who, however, referred 
the good effects it produced to its action on the stomach, It 
has also been employed in menorrhagia, cystirrhoea, diabetes 
and other fluxes; and Dr. Bourne has lately recommended it 
in phthisis pulmonalis. He combined it with cinchona and 
opium, but the cases he published were scarcely sufficiently 


decisive to confirm its use in this complaint: and indeed it is 


rarely used in any cases. The dose of the powdered leaves is 


from 9j to 3} two or three mes a day. 


ARCTIUM®. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii, 1630. 


eo). 19. Ord. 1. Syngenesia Aiqualis. «Nat. ord. Compositae Capi- 


tate Linn. Cinarocephale Juss. 
G. 1429. Receptacle chaffy. Calyx globular; the scales at the apex 
with inverted hooks. Seed-down bristly-chaffy. 
Spec. 1. Arctium Leppa, Common Burdock. Med. Bot. ad edit; 32. 
. #13. Eng. Bot. 1228. Smith's Flora Britan., ii. 844. 
Officinal, —— ravix. Edin. Barpawa; navix. Dub, The root of 
Burdock. 
This is an indigenous biennial plant, common on the sides 
of roads and in waste places; flowering in July and August. 
Tt is so well known as searcely to require a description. The 


‘ foot is spindle-shaped, simple, externally of a brown colour, 


and internally white; the stem succulent, rising between three 
and four feet in height, with spreading branches; and very 
large, undulated, cordate leaves, of a dark green colour above, 
and whitish underneath, supported on long footstalks. The 
flowers are in terminal panicles ; the calyx is common, glo- 
bular, composed of imbricated scales, with hooked extremi- 
ties, by which they adhere to clothes, and the fur of animals: 
the corolla is compound, with purple uniform florets, tubular, 


‘It is used in Russia for tanning leather.  % Agarsev Dioscorides, 
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fiye-cleft, and all fertile. The receptacle is punctured; has 


many rough prickly seed downs, and quadrangular secd. 


Qualities. The roots of pardoels are Inodorous, the taste 
sweetish, with a slight degree of bitterness and astringency. 


- The elidsy which are sometimes used, are aromatic, bitterish, 


a 


and subacrid. 

Medical properties and uses. The seeds and roots of this 
plant possess some diuretic powers, and are said to determine 
also to the surface, without exciting nausea, or increasing 
irritation. They have been employed, ‘and, as far as report can 
be credited, with advantage, in scurvy, arthritic affections, 
Jues venerea, phthisis, and nephritic Samp yale. ‘We can- _ 
not speak from experience of their efficacy; but are ready to- 
believe that the remedy is at least sufficiently safe. A decoc- 
tion, made by boiling two ounces of the fresh root in three 
pints of water to two, should be taken, in divided doses, in 


twenty-four hours. 


ARGENTUM. Lond. Edin. ARGENTUM; 1N LAMINAS 
EXTENSUM. Dub. Silver. Silver Leaf. | 

Silver exists native, and mineralized, in different parts of 
the globe, but not in any very great abundance. It is found 


~ 


A. In its metallic state ; 


a. pure, crystallized. Sp. 1. Native silver. 
&. alloyed with gold. 2. Axriferous silver ore. 
ec, ——— with mercury. 3. Native amalgam. 
d, ———— with antimony. 4, Antimonial silver. 
é. with iron and arsenic. 5. <Arsenical silver. 
B. Sulphurated ; | 
f. combined with sulphur. 6. Sulphurated silver ore. 
piabuaihconsiie 7. Red silver ore. 8. Brittle 
lear wie RRL rR ay ee sulphurated silver ore. 
h. with bismuth, 9. Bismuthic silver. 7 
silver, and iron, 
95 “ga tircrn hom 10. White silver ore. 


antimony. : ; 
k. —_———. with antimony 11. Gray silver ore. 12. Black 


and copper. silver ore, 


C. Oxidized ; 
!, combined with carbonic acid . 13. Cart PERE LU ed 


and oxide of antimony. 
with mouriatic acid. 14. ny silver, common and 


earthy. 15. Sooty silver ore. 


: mm . q 5 


Besides these ores, there are many metallic ores which con- | 
tain silver in sufficient quantity to render the extraction of it 
rofitable. It is obtained in its pure metallic state either by 
usion or by amalgamation. By the first process the ore 1s 
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roasted to expel the sulphur, antimony, arsenic, or other 
volatile principles ; the residuum is then fused with lead, and 
exposed in a cupel, (a vessel made of bone or of wood ashes,) 
to a strong beat in the hearth of a refining furnaces; when the 
lead and the foreign metals, the oxidizement and vitrification 
of which it promotes, being thus oxidized, are im part ab- 
sorbed by the porous cupel, and in part volatilized and driven 
off by the current of air from the bellows or the blast pipe. 
An experienced eye knows when the silver is sufficiently pure; 
. but in general it requires a second cupellation at a higher tem- 
perature to purify it completely from the lead with which it is 
combined. By the second process, the ore is first roasted, 
then ground to a’ fine powder, washed, and formed into an 
amalgam with mercury, by being mixed in small barrels made 
to revolve very rapidly on their axes by means of machinery. 
The silver is then separated from the mercury by distillation. 
Qualities. Pure silver is a brilliant white, insipid, inodo- 


. / . 3 ° ° \ 
rous, sonorous metal, with a very rich lustre, which it loses. 


when long exposed to the air, owing to sulphurated hydrogen 
being almost always present in the atmosphere. It is in hardness 
between iron and gold, of considerable malleability, the finest 
silver leaf being only one-third thicker than gold leaf. It is 
of inferior ductility to gold, platina, and iron. Its specific 
gravity is 10°47. Silver is fusible at 28° Wedgewood; vola- 
tilized by a stronger heat; but difficult of oxidizement by the 
action of heat and air. It is oxidized by several of the acids, 
and combines with’them; but none of the compounds, ex- 
cept that produced with the nitric acid, are used in medicine. 
Medical properties and uses. Metallic silver bas no action 

on the human body; but when combined with nitric acid, a 
very powerful remedy is produced. Many of the instruments 
used by the surgeon require to be made of silver. 

- Officinal preparation. Argenti Nitras,.L. E. D. 


ARISTOLOCHIA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 151. 

Cl. 20. Ord. 4, Gynandria Hexandria. Nat. ord. Sarmentaces Linn. 
Aristolochiz Juss. 

G. 1609. Corolla of one petal, strap-shaped, ventricose at the base. 
Capsule six-celled, inferior, containing many seeds. Stem twining, 
frutescent, 

Spec. 27. Aristolochia serpentaria. Virginia Snakeroot, or Birth- 
wort. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 152. t. 59. 

Officinal. Sexpextarim radix. Lond. —— ravix. Edin. Serpen- 
TARIA VIRGINIANA ; RADIX. Dub, Serpentaria Root. 

This plant is a native of North America, from Pennsylvania 


4 Agiaronarcsa Dioscoridis gives name to the genus but is not the same as 
the North American plant, whieh was introduced only since the settlement of 
Europearrs m- America, 


~ 


ba 
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to Florida, and flowers in August. The root is perennial, 
consisting of bundles of fibres proceeding from a contorted 
horizontal root, from which several stems rise about ten inches 
in height, slender, crooked, and jointed; supporting on long 
footstalks proceeding from each knot, thin, cordate, entire, 
pointed, triverved leaves, of a yellowish green colour. The 
flowers proceed from the joints near the root, and stand upon 
long sheathed articulated peduncles: there ts no calyx; the 
corolla is of a brownish purple colour, globular at the base, 
contracted and bent in the middle, and terminating in a trian- 
gular lip. The anthers are sessile, attached to the under side 
of the stigma, which is roundish, divided into six parts and 
supported on a very short style, rising from an oblong, angu- 
lar, hairy, inferior germen. The seeds are flat, and contained 
in a six-celled, hexagonal capsule. | 

Dried serpentaria root is imported into this country in bales, 
each containing from two to five hundred weight. 

Qualities. The dried root has an aromatic odour, not 
unlike. that of valerian; and a sharp, warm, bitter taste, 
resembling in some degree that of camphor. Water extracts 
all the sensible qualities of the root, affording a yellowish 
brown infusion which is not altered by sulphate of iron or 
zinc, the nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, tartarized 
antimony, the mineral. acids, and the alkalies; nor is it preci- 
pitated by gelatine or tannin. _ The superacetate of lead throws 
down a floculent precipitate, which is not soluble in acetic 
acid, showing the presence of mucus. With alcohol it affords 
a bright greenish tincture, which is'rendered turbid by the ad- 
dition of water. The active principles of serpentaria, there- 
fore, appear to reside in a bitter resin ; and perhaps eamphor, 
and essential oil. | 

Medical properties and uses. Serpentaria root is a stimula- 
ting diaphoretic and tonic. It is beneficially employed in ty- 
phoid and putrid fevers, whether idiopathic, or aceompanying 
the exanthemata, to excite diaphoresis, and support the powers 
of the system; and is found frequently to increase the efficacy 
of cinchona in removing protracted intermittents. It is also 
an excellent remedy in dyspepsia, particularly when the skin 
is dry and parched ; and is sometimes used as a gargle in pu- 
trid sore throat. On account of its stimulant properties, it is 
contraindicated when the inflammatory diathesis is present ; 
and previous to its exhibition the bowels should be well eva- 
cuated. 

It may he given in substance, or in infusion made by ma- 
cerating 3iv of the bruised root in £3xij of boiling water, in a 
covered vessel for two hours, and straining. Decoction is a 
bad form of giving serpentaria, as the boiling dissipates the es- 
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sential oil, on which the virtues of the remedy chiefly depend. 
The dose of the powdered root is ors. X. OF Q'S, XX. increased 
to 5fs; that.of the infusion f3jfs to f%ij, every fourth hour. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Serpentarie. L. E. D. Tinetura 
Cinchonee composita. L. D. Electuarium opiatum. E. 


ARMORACLE RADIX. | Vide Cochiearia Armoracia. 


ARNICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. in. 2106. 
Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
dea Linn. Corymbiferee Juss. } 
G.1491, Receptacle naked. Seed-down simple. Calyx with equa 
leaflets. Corollules of the ray have more frequently five filaments 
without anthers, | 


Species 1. Arnica montana. Mountain Arnica. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 41. 


ib7.. . : 
Officinal. , FLOS, RADIX. Edin, ARNICA; FLORES, RADIX<¢ 
Dub. The flowers and root of Arnica. 
This species of arnica is a native of most parts of the conti 
nent of Europe, and of Siberia; flowering in July. It is cul- 
tivated in our gardens'.. The root is perennial, woody, pre- 


morse, with bundles of long fibres attached to it: the stem, 


1 


which rises about a foot in height, is obscurely angular, striated, 
rough, hairy, and terminated by two, generally three, upright 
peduncles, each bearing one flower. The radical leaves are 
ovate, entire, and more obtuse than those of the stem, which 
are in opposite pairs and lance-shaped. The flowers are of a 


deep yellow colour tinged with brown; the calyx is a dirty 


green, composed of fifteen or sixteen lancet-shaped hairy scales: 
with purple points: the ray consists of about fourteen ligulate 
flowers twice as long as the calyx, striated, three-toothed, and 
hairy at the base. The seeds are oblong, striated, hairy, and 
crowned with a russet-coloured down. 2 

The herbaceous part of the dried herb, which is used equally 
with the flowers and root, seems as if covered with a hoary 
powder. : 

Qualities. The dried plant has a pleasant weak aromatic 
odour, and excites sneezing. The taste of the leaves and 
Jlowers is slightly aromatic, bitter, and pungent; that of the 


‘root bitter and acrid. When the leaves and flowers are mace- 


rated in boiling water, the fluid acquires an olive brown colour, 
has asweetish odour not unlike that of senna, and a bitter, hot 
taste. It reddens tincture of litmus; but does not precipitate 
glue, nor alter solutions of tartarized antimony, and of oxy- 
Muriate of mercury. With sulphate of iron and of -zinc it 
Strikes a deep green colour, and gives dark precipitates. Su- 


‘It was introduced by Mr. P. Miller in 1759, 
& 
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petacetate of lead coagulates it. The mineral acids render it 
muddy, and of a dirty white colour, occasioning brown preci- 
pitates; bur the alkalies only deepen its proper colour. Both 
alcohol and sulphuric ether take up from the flowers and leaves 


a@ resinous matter, w hich can be separated froin the alcohol by. 


water, and from the ether by evaporation. Hence we may 
conclude that arnica contains a peculiar acid, a bitter resinous 
matter, and mucus; and that sulphates of iron and of zine, 
superacetate of lead, and the mineral acids, are incompatible 
in prescriptions with infusions of its leaves and flowers. 
Medical properties and uses. The leaves and flowers of ar- 
nica are narcotic, stimulant, and diaphoretic; and in large 
doses, emetic and cathartic: the root is tonic and aromatic. 
The former have been used with advantage in paralytic atfec- 


tions, amaurosis, gout, rheumatism, and chlorosis. ‘They have’ 


been extolled also in convulsive diseases, diarrhoea, and dysen- 
tery; but in the latter their stimulant properties prove often 
hurtful. In paralysis their good effects are generally preceded 
by a pricking sensation in the affected part; but in general 
they do not ‘produce any sensible operation, ‘umless when ex- 
hibited in too large doses: in which case they produce great 
_anxiety, pain, vomiting, and the other deleterious effects of pow- 
erful narcotics; for the removal of which vegetable acids and 
vinegar are found to be the best remedies. ‘The root has been 
much extolled in Germany as succedaneum for cinchona in 
intermittents, putrid fevers, and gangrene; particularly by Dr. 
Collin of Pazmen’: ; but in the hands of British practitioners it 
has not deserved the high encomiums he has bestowed on it 
in these cases 

Extemally the powdered leaves may be used as an errhine. 

Arnica may be exhibited in substance; or in the form of 
infusion, made by macerating 5j{s of the leaves and flowers, or 


Oij of the bruised root, in FRviy of boiling: water, and strain-_ 


ing through linen. The infusion soon ferments. 
The dose of the powder is from grs, vy. to grs. x.3 that of 
the infusion f3j{s twice or thrice a day. 


ARSENICUM:, Arsenic. | | 


This metal is found i in most parts of the world, aceompany- 
ing other metals; and occasionally néiailebiiied, forming di- 


stinct and peculiar veins. The following are the states in 
which arsenic is found :— 


et ee nn ee Senne See 


‘From doctvinoy Dioscoridis, which, however, is not the metal, but one spe~ 
cies of the sulphuret, realgar ; suyoeons-n Of the other Greeks. 
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A. In its metallic state: 
i. Alloyed with iron, silver, 
gold, cobalt. Sp. 1. Native arsenic. 
ii. Sulphuretted, 2. «drsenical pyrites. 
: 4 ‘ 3. Orpiment. 
! Var. a. Realgar. 
b. Yellow orpiment, 


U 
/ 


B. United with oxygen: 


iii, Oxidized, 4. Natwe white oxide of 
: : arsenic. 
C. Acidified : 
: iv. Combined with lime. | 5. Arseniate of lime. Phar- 
, | macolite, 
¥ with copper, | 6. Arseniate of-copper. 


Var. a. Foliated. 
b. Lenticular. 
¢. Oliven ore. 


vi. with iron. 7. Arsenate of tron. ‘Cube 

: ore, 
. _ vil, —— ——._ with lead. _. 8. Arseniate of lead. 
vill, ————-_ with cobalt. Q. Arseniateof cobalt, .Red 


cobalt ore. 
Var. a. Cobalt crust. 
b, Cobalt bloom. 

Metallic arsenic is not used in the isk it is, therefore, 
not extracted from its ores; but is prepared for the purposes 
of experiment or curiosity from the white oxide, which 1s com- 
monly procured in roasting the arseniate of cobalt. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to be acquainted with the appearances and 
properties of metallic arsenic, as one mode of ascertaining 
whether the white oxide has been used as a poison in cases Of 
suspected death is by reducing the oxide. 

Its colour is bluersh gray, something like steel, a much - 
brillancy ; which, however, is quickly tarnished by exposure 
to the air, and the ‘metal becomes black, and falls into powder. 
It has a broad foliated texture, 1S extremely brittle, and pulve- 

ieeruient, its specific gravity is 8310. It ‘volatilizes at a heat 
of 356° Fahrenheit in dense white fumes, which have the 
odour of garlic, although the solid metal is inodorous. . In 
this state arsenic exerts no action on the animal system; but 
when oxidized it is the most virulent of the mineral poisons. 

Oficinal, Axsunict Oxypum. Lond, Oxypum Arsgnici. Edin, 

Arsenicum ; (Oxydum allum.) Dub. Oxide of Arsenic. 
ae Thee reater. part of the white oxide of arsenic of commerce 
is obtained in Bohemia and Saxony, in roasting the cobalt 
ores, and sometimes by sublimation from’ arsenical © “pyrites. 
The roasting is performed i in furnaces with long flues, in which 
the impure ‘oxide is condensed: and this is purified by subli- 
mation in the following method. Large square boxes of cast 

E 2 
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iron, furnished with conical heads, which are closely luted to 
them with clay, are disposed in a brick area heated by the flues 
of two furnaces placed a little beneath them. When these 
boxes are red hot, the impure arsenic, by fifteen pounds at a 
time, is put into them, where it melts, and soon sublimes in 
the conical head. Successive additions are thus submitted to 
the action of heat, till about 150 pounds have been used to 
each vessel ; and then the apparatus is allowed to cool. The 
conical head is now separated from the box, and carried with 
its contents into another place, where the workmen break off 
with hammers the sublimed oxide, separating the impurities for 
a second operation'. | 

The oxide thus obtained is a dense, semitransparent, solid 
cake ; which becomes opaque, of a snowy whiteness, and pul- 
verulent, when exposed to the air. It is met with in both these 

forms in the shops; and often is sold in powder, in which 
state it is sometimes adulterated with white sand, chalk, and 
gypsum: but the volatile nature of the oxide allows the fraud 
to be easily detected. By heating a small portion of the sus- 
pected powder, the oxide is entirely dissipated, and leaves the 
impurities behind. ; 

The greater quantity of the oxide of arsenic used in this 
country is brought from Germany, in casks, each containing 
from two to five hundred-weight. ; 

- Qualities. Oxide of arsenic is inodorous; has an aerid 
taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish impression; and is 
highly corrosive. When pure, if it has not been freely ex- 
posed to the action of the air, it is in transparent, colourless, 
shining masses, which resemble glass, and break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is soluble in 80 parts of water at 60°, and 
in 15 parts of boiling water; and the latter solution on cooling 
deposits crystals in tetrakedrons. Both solutions redden 
infusion of litmus, and combine with the alkalies. It is solu- 
ble also in alcohol and oils. When heated in the open air, 
this oxide is volatilized in a temperature of about 383° Fahr., 
and the vapour has a strong garlic odour. The specific gravity 
of the oxide in its ordinary state is 3°706, that of the glass 
5000. Its components, according to Proust, are 75°2 of 
arsenic and 21°8 of oxygen in 100 parts of the oxide?.. On the 
simple watery solution of the oxide no change is produced by 
a solution of sulphate of iron, of oxymunate of -mercury, 
tartarized antimony, the mineral acids or the alkalies: but 
nitrate of silver renders it first milky, and afterwards throws 


lr nr 


\ 


® Journal de Physique, tom.i. p. 44, ; 


2 Fourcroy regards it rather as an acid than an oxide; but Berthollet has. 
remarked that it is more analegous to the highly oxidized oxides. Jurray's 
Eheim. i, $43. 
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down a dark precipitate, and a white precipitate is produced by 
superacetate of Jead. Lime water also precipitates it white, 
and sulphurets of the alkalies yellow. 

Medical properties and uses. Although oxide of arsenic is 
the most virulent of the mineral poisons, yet, when properly 
administered, it is a medicine of great efficacy; and is employed 
internally as a tonic, and externally as an escharotic. It had 
been long used as an interna! empirical remedy in cancer, 
and some cutaneous affections, both in Europe and the East 
Tndies; and for the cure of intermittents in Hungary ; and in 
Lincolnshire under the name of “ the arue drop : :”? but its 
effects were not clearly understood, nor the proper mode 
of administering it known, tll Dr. "Fowler of Stafford pub- 
lished his Observations on its use in the cure of remitting fevers 
and periodic headachs. Since that time the authority of ma- 
ny respectable practitioners has been brought forwar d in con- 
firmation of its eflicacy in these diseases ; and in lepra, chronic 
rheumatism, intermittent hemicrania or megrim, scirrhus ; and 
some local painful affections * of the ends of the bones, car- 
‘tuilages, or ligaments, or of all three together.”? It has also 
been used in dropsy, hydrophobia, visceral and glandular ob- 
structions, and in many other diseases, in which, however, its 

efficacy is by no means established’. In the East Indies the 
native physicians employ arsenic (sanc’ hya) made into pills 
swith six parts of black pepper, for the cure of confirmed lues 
(Persian fire) and a lapis J of elephantiasis, (Jwaham) *. 

The internal use of oxide of arsenic is contraindicated in 
all cases attended with strong arterial action; and where there 
are any symptoms of the lunes being affected ; ; and shoulda 
cough even intervene during its use, it should be instantly dis- 
‘continued. When it is exhibited in proper cases, and with ne- 
cessary precaution, the effects it produces must be carefully 
observed: ‘the feeling of swelling and stiffness of the pal- 
pebre and face, heat, sureness and itching of the pape or ten- 
derness of the mouth}, ”” are indications that the dose of the 
remedy has been cawied to its full extent, and should then be 
diminished. If erythema or salivation appear, the use of it must 
be suspended till these symptoms go off: and it should be 
altogether abandoned if pain of the stomach, | ‘nausea, vomit 
ing, headach, vertigo, or cough be induced. 

i he oxide is exhibited internal! ty either in substance or in so- 
Jution. The best mode of giving it in substance is in theform of 
pills, formed by rabbing one grain of the oxide with ten grains 
of sugar, and then beating the mixture with a sufficient quan- 


wae 


Fer a list of these diseases, see a paper by Mr. Hill of Chester. \ Edinburgh 
Med. Journ. v. 19, ie aud vi. 55. 


® Ilidem, iii. p. 19 3 Dr, Kellie, iid. 
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tity of crumb of bread, so as to form ten moderately-sized pills ; 
one of which is a fine ‘Phe solution, however, is more ma- 
nageable. The most common form of it is that of the London 
College ; 5 (vide Liquor arsenicalis,) but the simple solution in 
distilled water, in the proportion of four grains to a pint, 1s 
also given according to M. Le Febvre’s. method. A table 

spoonful of the solution, mixed with a little syrup of poppies 
and half a pint of milk, is directed.to be taken in a morning 
fasting, ahd the frequency of the dose increased fintil six 
spoontuls be daily taken. 

As an external application the oxide é arsenic has been’ 
Jong employed in cases of cancer; and has certainly done 
more to improve the ulceration, and give it a disposition to 
contract and heal, than any other external application. It has 
been aprmktod in the form of powder, upon the sores; but the 
most violent pain follows this mode of applying it; and in 
some instances, probably from its absorption, the " general 

system has been dangerously affected. The more usual mode of 
using it is in the form of a lotion, composed of eight grains 
of the oxide, and the same quantity of subcarbonate of potass, 
dissolved in four fluid ounces of water: or as an ointment, 
formed by rubbing together one drachm cf the oxide and 
twelve drachms of “spermaceti ointment. These applications 
produce little pain and irritation, catise the diseased parts to 
slough off, and amend the fetid discharge; but although toa 
certain extent they produce the most beneficial effects, yet the 
instances in which a cure has been effected are very rare. 

The white oxide of arsenic is not unfrequently the cause of 
death ; arising from accidents occurring to those. artists who 
use it-in their manipulations; as elass- makers, dyers, -and 
workers in gold: or from ignorance of the proper dose of its” 
preparations when medicinally used; or from the employment 

ofit asa poison. The symptoms which occar are those of 
inflammation of the stomach, incessant vomiting, purging, 
sand pain of the stomach‘; constriction of the throat, and great 
heat of the mouth; sinking of the pulse, cold sweats, con- 
vulsions, and sai > butik the quantity be not sufficient to 
produce speedy dissolution, the first-mentioned symptoms are 
suececded by paralysis, hectic, and other symptoms of extreme 
debility. When death takes place, symptoms of putridity 
soon present themselves; and on dissection the stomach ap- 
pears either abraded, or completely eroded in several parts ; 


? In acase detailed by Dr. Yelloly, no pain of the stomach, convulsions, nor 
delirium occurred, although it terminated fatally, Edin. Med. and Surg. Joure. 
v. 389. . . 
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with appearances of inflammation sick through the whole 
abdominal viscera. 
~ Various methods of counteracting the poison of oxide of 
arsenic have been recommended, Whatever antidote is 
— adopted, the stomach should, in all cases, be immediately eva- 
cuated; and the best mode of doing this is by administering 
large draughts of tepid mucilaginous fluids. In order to ren- 
der the arsenic inert, solutions of the alkaline sulpburets, or 
of soap, or vinegar, bave been advised. The latter is the 
prescription of Hahneman, who orders one pound of soap to 
be dissolved in four pounds of water, and a cupful taken, tepid, 
every three or four minutes; and as this is the most readily 
* procured antidote, it should: always be the first employed. 
Dr. Yelloly, reasoning on the probability that the inflamma- 
tion induced is often the cause of death, even after the stomach 
is freed fromm the whole of the pele. suggests the propriety 
of early blood-letting in these cases’. 

As medical men are often called upon | in courts of law to 
establish the fact of oxide of arsenic having been used as a 
poison, it is necessary to know the hest tests by which it may 
be recognised. If on searching in the stomach, or among its. 
vomited contents, any considerable quantity of the’ suspected 
poison be discovered, a little of it must be mixed with twice 
its weight of finely- powdered charcoal, and pressed, by means 
of a wooden rammer, into a glass tube witb one end closed 
‘about eight inches in Jength, and 1-4th inch in diameter, 
previously thinly coated with a mixture of pipe-clay and sand. 
The open’ extremity must then be slightly plugged witb clay, 
and the tube kept fora quarter of an hour in a well-burnt coal 
fire; when, if the powder introduced into the tube contained 
oxide of arsenic, -inetallic arsenic will be found liming with a 
brilliant crust tie Inside Of the tibe; That it was oxide of - 
arsenic may be further proved by volatilizing a small portion 
of the reduced metal on a red-hot iron, and obse srving whether 
it presents ¢he garlic odour peculiar to the vapour of arsenic, 
But when the poison 1s found in very small quai ntity only, the 
following processes are to be preferred: Ifa vrain of the poi- 
son can he procured, let it be dissolved in two drachms of hot 

“vain or distilled water, with three grains of subcarbonate of 
potass; then add to this a warm solution of five grains of sul- 
phate of copper, which will produce a lively grass- green pre- 
¢cipitate if oxide of arsenic be present... When no “powder i 18 
discovered in the stomach, its contents and-the Gatin mat- 
ter must be washed with hot water and filtered, carbonate of po- 
tass added to the filtered fluid, and then a ature solution of the 

‘ | 


~ 


1 Edinburgh Med, and Surg. Journal, v. 392. 
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sulphate of copper, as above described. A still more delicate 
test than any of those already mentioned has been proposed 
by Mr. Hume": One part of the suspected poison, and three 
parts of subcarbonate of potass, are to be dissolved in a sufficient 
qnantity of rain or distilled water at 212°; and the surface of 
this solution slightly touched with a piece of nitrate of silver. 
If oxide of arsenic be present, a sulphur-yellow coloured pre- 
cipitate will be scen falling rapidly from the point where the 
nitrate is applied. In our experiments we have found that the 
sixtieth part of a grain of the oxide is clearly discovered in two 
ounces of water by this test. All these experiments should be 
performed in the daytime; and the precipitated fluid examined : 
by reflected, not trai nsmitted light?. > 


ARTEMISIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1815. 

Ci. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Nuca- 
mentacee Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 

G. 1473. Receptacle subvillous or almost naked. Seed-down none. 
Calyx imbricate, with roundish converging scales. Corolla with- 
gut rays, 

* Shrubby. 

Species 8, Artemisia Abroetanum. Southernwood. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
oe. 6, 20s 

*** Herbaceous, with the stem somewhat branching, the flowers in 
panicles, the leaves compound. 

Species 26. Artemisia santonica. Tartarian Southernwood. Med. Bot. 

Qd edit. 61. t. 23. 
42. np Beige ete Sea Wormwood. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
60. ¢. Smith Flora Brit. 864. 
63. eee Seales Common Wormwood. Med. Bot. 
2d bess 54. t, 22. Smith Flora Brit. 804. 
ARTEMISIA ABROTANUMS, 

Officinal. een aed votia. Dub. Southernwood leaves. __ 
This is a perennial undershrub, a native of the south 

of Europe, Siberia, China, and Cochinehina.s and is abun- 
dantly cultivated in our gardens, where it resists the winter, 
but very rarely flowers. “It rises about three feet in height, 
with a shrubby round stent covered with smooth brown bark, 
and branching. The leaves are alternate on long footaialee 
irregularly doubly pinnate; the pinne linear, concave on the 
upper surface, convex below, tomentose, and of a pale green 
colour. The flowers are compound, of a greenish yellow 
colour, and produced on one-fiowered pe eduncles in axillary 
spikes at the extremities of the branches. The seeds are naked 
and solitary. 


- 


3 Philosophical Magazine, May, 1809, 
® Bostock —Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, vy. 170. 


3 Ab a€coray inhumanum,; vel w#ewrey cibo inutile. Vide Alston's Mat. 
Med. 1 it. 65. 
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Oualities. Southernwood has a strong fragrant odour; and 
a warm, bitter, nauseous taste. Both water and aiconol extract 
these qualities; but the alcohol niore perfectly than the water, 
the infusion having searcely any bitterness. The tincture 1s 

“of a beautiful green, the infusion of a pale olive colour. The 
latter strikes a black with sulphate of iron, and precipitates 
acetate of lead. A small quantity of essential oil 1s procured 
by distillation; on which, and a bitter resinous matter, the 
qualities of the plant appear to depend. 

Medical properties and uses. Southernwood is said to pos- 
sess tonic, diaphoretic, anthelmintic, and deobstruent proper- 
ties. It was formerly much used in debilities of the stomach ; 
chlorosis; and jaundice. Externally it has been employed as 
a discutient and anodyne fomentation for inflammations, 
pains, tumours, and gangrenous ulcers, But it is very rarely 
used in the present practice. The dose may be from 9j to 3] 
of the leaves in substance; or of an infusion, made with 5vj 
of the leaves and 3x of water, a cupful may be taken twice 
or thrice a day. | . | 

| 2. ARTEMISIA SANTONICA, 

Officinal, -CACUMEN. Fdin. Sanronicum!; cacu@iina. Dub. 

‘Lhe tops of Tartarian Southernwood. 

This species of artemisia is a native of Tartary and Persia. | 
The specimens of it cultivated in our gardens flower in Sep- 
tember... The root is perennial; and the plant has the habits 
of the field southernwood, which is indigenous, but is erect. 
The stem is panicled, rising two feet in height, and rather 
hoary. The lower leaves are pinnate, much cut, linear, and 
hoary. The branches are wand-like ; with alternate racemes, 
recurved, and having flowers all locking the same way, and 
interspersed among their pedicels 5. linear, bluntish, recurved 
Jeaves. The flowers are solitary, and cylindrical. In the 
fruiting plant all the stems are erect, and lose their hoariness. 
The leaves on the branches are very small, linear, and undi- 
vided. The reeeptacle naked?. 

The qualities and medical properties of this plant are nearly the 
same as those of the former species of artemisia; and it may be 
used for the same purposes. The worm seeds (semina Santonici) 
of the former pharmacopeeias, which were supposed to be the 
production of this plant, are now properly rejected ; as their 
place can be well supplied with anthelmintics of more certainty. 

3. ARTEMISLA MARITIMA®. } 
Officinal, Axsintoium maririmum; cacumina, Dub, The tops 
of Sea Wormwood, 

This is an indigenous, perennial plant, growing near the 
sea shores, and in salt marshes, flowering in August. ‘The 


ioptdenenbeseee 


* Zayrovev Dioseoridis,  % Willdenow, ili, 1827, 3 SesPsav Dioscoridis, 
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root is fibrous, and somewhat woody. The stems rise about 
two or three feet in height, are panicled, erect, leafy, furrowed, 
and hoarv. The kent leaves are ptnnate, with three cleft 

innge; the upper ones variously divided ; the highest simple, 
and ae whole entire in the margin, downy on both sides. 
The flowers are ovate, of a brownish-yellow colour, in racemes 
more or less nodding. The calyx is woolly on the outside, 
with a scaly margin; the receptacle naked, and the florets of 
the ray are very few. 

Qualities. The odour is slightly fragrant; and the taste 
bitter and weakly aromatic. Like the first-described species, 
its activity seems to depend on a bitter resin and essential oil. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘These are in every respect the 


same, in a diminished degree, as those of the next species. It 


is scarcely ever used. 

| | 4. Arremista Assintuium'. 
“Oficinal. Axstntuium, Lond: » FOLIUM, SUMMITAS FLO« 
RENS, Edin.. ABSINTHIUM VULGARE; FOLIA, CACUMINA. The 
Jeaves and flowering tops of Wormwood. 
Consmon wormwood is an indigenous perennial plant, 


growing in dry waste places, and flowering i in August. The - 


greater part, however, of that which is used for medicinal pur- 
poses is cultivated in the physical gardens*.. The root is some- 
what woody, and branched. The stems rise nearly erect to 
the height of two or three fect ; are branching, angled, and fur- 
rowed, with the summits panicled, The lower leaves are bi- 
pinnate; the upper pinnatilid or digitated; with oblong obtuse 
very entire segments. The racemes are erect 5 and the flowers 
pedicellated, nodding, hemispherical, and of ‘a-brownish- yel- 
Jow colour. . The florets of the disk are numerous, but those 
of the ray few: and the receptacle is covered with white silky 
hairs shorter than the calyx. 

ualities. The odour of common wormwood is strong, 
and although fragrant, yet to many persons very disagreeable ; 
the taste 1s intensely ‘bitter, slightly pungent, and nauseous. 
These qualitics are given out both to water and alcohol; and a 
dark-green essential oi], on which the odour depends, is ob- 
tained by distillation with water. The watery infusion of the 
plant has a pale olive colour; sulphate of iron, and of zinc, 
slowly deepen it to a blacks and superacetate of lead throws 
down a yellowish-green floceulent precipitate. The active parts 
of the plant seem to be extractive, essential oil, and a smal] 
portion of resin. 


ln a a ae 
1 Adwéhiov Dioscoridis. 
2 A good deal is cultivated at Mitcham in Surry, chiefly for the seed, which _ 
js sold to the rectifiers of British spirits at about 980s, per ewt. Stevenson's” 
Survey, p. 378. 
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Medical properties and uses. Common wormwood is the 
only species of artemisia which deserves to be retained in the 
jist of materia aabonee It is tonic, antispasmodic, and anthel- . 
mintic; and, whenexternally applied, discutient and antisep- 
tic. it has oe usedawith Lefcaeitng: in intermittents, gout, 
scurvy, and dropsy; and although modern practitioners: will 
scarcely rely on its efficacy in these complaints, s, yet it is 
uddoubtedly of. some value as a stomachic in dyspepsia and 
hypochomlriac affections. When it is desirable ‘to tree the 
“remedy from its narcotic property, it should be given in decoc- 
tion, as the boiling dissipates the essential oil on which this de- 
pends. The dose in substance may be 9j to Dij; and of the 
infusion, made by macerating %vj of the plant in ibe of wa- 
ter, £3} to f5x1j three or four ‘times a day’. 


ARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. w. 477. 


Cl. 21. Ord. 7. Monoecia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Piperite Linn. 
Aroidez Juss, : 

G. 1705. Spathe one-leafed, cowled. Spadix naked above, female 

~ below, stamineous ‘in the middie. 

* Stemless with compound leaves. 

Species 17. Aram maculatum. Common Arum, or Cuckow-pint. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit, 728. t.249. Eng. Bot. 1298. Smith Flora 
Britan. tit. 1024. 

Officinal. Arum; RapIx REcENS. Dul. The recent root of Arum. 
This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 

and on the sides of banks in many parts of Britain?;. flowering 

‘in May, and ripening its berries in Auguste The root 1s tube- 

rous, about the size of the first joint of the thumb, with many 

radical fibres issuing from every side. The fh: which sel- 
dom exceed four in P number, are radical, supported on Grooved 

Sheathing petioles about nine inches lone: they are inangular 

and barbed, five inches in length, and two in breadth at the 

base, smooth, glistening, of a deep green colour above, and 
often sparsely spotted with dark brown or black blotches, ie. 
flower-stem 1s a simple, erect scape, six inches high, and ob- 

-scurely furrowed, The spathe | is erect, bellied, pointed above, 

of a pale green colour, often spotted like the leaves, withering, 

and covering the fruit ull it is nearly ripe, and then dropping}. 

The spadix is enclosed in the sheath, is club-shaped, obtuse, of 

a purple colour above, and whitish below ; collared towards the 

middle with many sterile filaments; a little lower with nume- 

rous sessile anthers; and at the base with many roundish ger- 
mens, crowned with sessile, simple stigmas. The berries are 


ca) oS gab Ques Stet Re REALS RIGA SMP EH SEC Ee eRSSN OD: SIF Ce ee RNC EMER Saree 


1 Purl is an infusion of wormwood in ale. ' ‘ 

2 We have found it in great abundance in the lanes near Ewell in Surry. 

3 When the sheath is about to open, a degree of heat is prod uced in it suffis 
- cient to raise the thermometer 15° above the temperature of the air. 
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succulent, of a bright scarlet colour when fully ripe, and con- 
tain one or two hard seeds. 

For medical use the roots of atum should be dug up in au- 
fumn, after the leaves are completely decayed ; and may be pre- 
served fresh for nearly a year if buried in sand in a cool cellar. 

Qualities. The arum root is white, and inodorous. When 
chewed the taste is at first sweetish and soft, but it soon excites 

a burning, pricking sensation on the tongue and in the mouth, 
whicl continues many hours, and is attended with great thirst. 
“Butter, milk, and oily fluids allay these unpleasant | sensations. 
The sliced root applied to the skin, reddens, and excoriates or 
vesicates it. The acrimonious matter, however, can be washed 
off from the bruised root by water ; is completely dissipated 
by drying ; and abstracted by water and alcohol by distillation, 


fear 
although the fluid receive no sensible impregnation ; so that it 


may be regarded as a vegetable ee or sui generis. The 


recent expressed Juice reddens vegetable blues ; ‘and has been 
found to contain malat of lime’. The dried root‘is chiefly 
fecula, perfectly inert, and saponaceous ; and is used in France 
as a cosinetic, under the name of Cypress powder. 

Medical properties and uses. Arum root in its recent state 
is stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant. It has been em- 
ployed in cachectic, chlorotic, and rheumatic cases; and in 
humoral asthma. Bergius says he found it a never-failin 


remedy for cephalzea sympathica, which resisted all the other 


means he employed. But whatever may be the efhicacy of 
arom, the difhculty of procuring it always in a state to he 
depended on, prevents it from becoming a remedy of general 
utility. 

The dose of arum, in substance, may be from grs. x. 
to Dj, three or four times a day, combined with mucilage, 
milk, thick barley- -water, or any similar matter which can 
sheath its acrimony; or, as Lewis recommends, it may be 
triturated with gum and water, so as to form an emulsion. 


ASARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 858. 

Cl.13. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Sarmentaceze 
Linn, Aristolochize Juss. . 

G. 925. Calyx three- or four-cleft, placed on the germen. Corolla 
none. Capsule coriaceous, crowned.  * 

Species 1, Asarum europaum'. Asarabacca. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 66. 
Eng. Bot. t. 1083. Smith Flora Brit. 5009. 

Officcnal. Asani roura, Lond. roLrum. Edin. ASARUM 3 FO- 
Lia. Dub. Asarabacca leaves. 
This 1s a perennial plant, native of several parts of England, 

particularly Lancashire and Westmoreland ; growing in woods 


? Ann. de Chimie, xxxv. 153, * Agapsy Dioscoridis. 
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and shady places; and flowering in May. The root is creep- 
ing, fleshy, and fibrous. The stem short, round, simple, 
pubescent, generally bearing two leaves only, and one flower. 
‘The leaves are opposite, on footstalks three inches long, of 
a kidney shape, entire, somewhat hairy, and of a deep shin- 
_ ing green colour. The flower is on a short terminal peduncle, 
of an herbaceous colour on the outside, and dusky purple 
within; and isin some degree hid under the leaves: the calyx is 
bell-shaped, and three-cleft, with the points of the segments, 
which are erect, turned inwards: there is novcorolla: the fila- 
ments are produced ‘beyond the anthers into a hook or little 
horn; and the style cylindrical with a six-parted stigma. The 
seeds are few, contained ina six-celled, inferior, coriaceous 
capsule, egg-shaped, and crowned with the persistent calyx. 

As a great deal of the acrimony on which the virtues of 
asarabacca depend is lost with keeping, the leaves should be - 
used in as recent a state as possible; and dried without the 
application of much heat*. girl 

Qualities. The recent leaves are nearly inodorous; their 
taste slightly aromatic, bitter, acrid, and nauseous. The 
watery infusion of them bas the colour of brandy, and the 
sensible qualities of the leaves. Sulphate of iron changes the 
colour to a deep olive, throwing down a grayish precipitate, 
Coction in water renders it nearly inert. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves of asarabacca are 
emetic, cathartic, and diuretic; but in modern practice they 
are never used except as an errhine; and there is some reason 
for agreeing with Dr. Cullen, that they form the most useful 
species of this genus of local stimulants. A proper dose 
snuffed up the nose for a few successive evenings at bed-time, 
occasions a copious discharge from the nostrils which con- 
tinues to flow for several days. They have been found parti- 
cularly beneficial in cephalwa, obstinate toothachs, chronic 
ophthalmia, and lethargic affections. 

The proper dose of the powdered leaves is grs. iij to OTS. Vy 
which should be repeated every night until the full ettect is 
produced, avoiding exposure to cold during its use, 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D. 


ASSAFQETIDA5 GUMMI RESINA. Vide Ferzla Assa- 
fetida. 


ASPIDIUM. Flora Britannica, Smith, 1118. 
Cl. 24. Ord.1, Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. ord. Filices Linn. 


1 The roots, which are not ordered in the British pharmacopeeias, contain the 
same acrid principle as arum; and are vidlently emetic and cathartic, Their 


odour, which is not unlike that of valerian, is said to prove fatal to moles. 
St. Hilaire, Expos. des Fam. Nat. vi, 174, : 
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G. 429. (Smith.) - Fructjfication in roundish points, scattered, not 
marginal. /nvolucre umbilicated, open. almost on every side. 

** Frond nearly bipinnate. 

Species 4. Aspidium Filix mas’. Male Fern root. Med. Bot. 1st edit. 

t. 49. (Polypodium Filiz mas.) Eng. Bot, 1458. 
 Officinal. Firicis rapix. Lond. |  e. FILIx MAS; RADIX, 

Edin, Fitix Mas; Radix. Dub. Root of the Male Fern. 

This is a common indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
wocds and shady places, and flowering in June and July. The 
root consists of many matted fibres, forming a turfy or cespi- 
tose head, of a blackish colour and scaly. The leaves orfronds 
grow in iets, tufts, from a foot to four feet in height, with 
the stipe and mid-rib chaffy. They are of a bright green co- 
lour, lanceolate and pinnate. The pinne are at first alternate, 
increasing in size from the base towards the middle, and then 
decreasing towards the summit of the leaf; each being subdi- 
vided almost to the nerve into linear abtinse parallel lobes, cre- 
nate on the edges. The fructification is like small dots on the 
back of each lobe, placed 1 in two rows near the base, and di- 
stant from the edges s; composed of a kidney-shaped shield or, 
involucre, anda pale brown capsule, surrounded with a saffron- 
coloured elastic ring. 

Qualities. The dried root is nearly,inodorous; the taste 
slightly bitter, sweetish, and subastringent ; appearing to be 
mucilaginous when chewed. ‘The internal part of the root, 
when powdered, is of a reddish colour, and is the part of it 
that 1s medicinally used. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is astringent, and 
has been celebrated both by the ancients and the moderns as 
a powerful anthelmintic. It appears to have been used as such 
by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Galen; but although re- 
commended by Hoffman, yet It was neglected by the moderns, 
until the publication of Madame Noufer’s specific for the tape 
worm, by the French government, again brought it into no- 
tice. 

According to her plan of administering it, from one to three 
_drachims of the powdered root was directed to be taken in a 
Jarge cupful of water, in the morning while the patient was in. 
bed; and two hours afterwards a strong cathartic of calomel 
and ‘gamboge, preportioned to the age and strength of the 
patient, was given; and, if necessary, the further operation 
promoted by a dose of purging salts ; nothing but broth being 
taken till the worm came away. If this, however, did not 
happen on the same day, the process was ordered to be repeat- 


ed on the next. 
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Notwithstanding the celebrity of this remedy, there is every 
reason for ascribing more efficacy to. the cathartic than the 
fern root 5 and it wil very probably be soon altogether rejected 
from the materia medica, owing to the discovery of the supe - 
rior effects of oil of turpentine in killing and expelling tenia. 


ASTRAGALUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1956. 


Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacee or 
Leguminose Linn. 


<. 1379. Legume gener ally two-celléd, gibbous. 


Species —. Astragalus verus. True Astragalus. Oldzvier Voy. dans 
L Empire Ottoman, v. 342. pl. 44. 


Officinal. TRaGacantTua. Lond. AstRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA GumM- 
mi. Edin, . Tragacanth. 


This shrub is a native of the north of Persia, flowering in 
July and August. [t rises two or three feet only in height, 
on a stem about an inch in thickness; which throws out 
many branches, that are closely crowded together, and covered 
with imbricated scales, and spines formed from the petioles of 
the former year. The leaves, which scarcely exceed half an 
inch in length, are composed of 6, 7, or 8 pairs of opposite, | 
‘villous, stiff, pointed leaiets ; ana the midrib 1s terminated 
with a sharp yellowish poh The flowers are small, and of 
a yellow colour, proceeding from the axillse of the leave and 
furnished with cottony bractes. The calyx is five- toothed, and 
shorter than the corolla, which is papilionaceous '. 

The gum exudes in summer, more or less copiously accord~ 
‘ing to the heat of the weather, in tortuous filaments, and is 
_ allowed to dry on the plant before it is collected. A large 
portion of the tragacanth collected in Persia is sent to India, 
Bagdad, Bussorah, and Russia. But what we receive is sent 
to Aleppo, whence it is exported packed in cases. 

Qualities. Good gum tragacanth is inodorous; but affords 
a very slight bitter taste as it dissolves in the one It has a 
whitish colour, i is semitransparent, and in very thin, wrinkled, 
brittle, vermiform pieces: but although it is brittle, yet it. is 
not easily pulverized, except in frosty weather, or in a heated 
mortar. It swells and softens in water, but does not form a 
homogeneous fluid mucilage, unless triturated after digestion 
with a large portion of water. Its mucilage differs from that 
_ of acacia gum in being precipitated by the superacetate of lead 


and oxymuriate of tin ; and not by silicated potass?, or the 
oxysulphate of iron. 


ner ce eat wet 
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‘ Before Olivier discovered that the species of Astragalus above deseribed 
yields the tragacanth of commerce, this gum was supposed to be yielded by the 
A. Tragacantha of Linnzus, on the authority of Tournefort ; or the 4. gumme- 
fera, on that of M. dela Billarditre. Perhaps all these species yield it, although 
.. A. verus be that frorn which it is more generally procured. 

* Bostock, Nicholson’s Jour, Lyall. 30, 
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Medical properties and uses: Gum tragacanth is demul- 
cent; and as such may answer the same purposes as the aca- 
“ela gum $ and it is better adapted for allaying tickling cough, 
and sheathing the fatces in catarrhal affections, owing to its 
_ greater viscidity. It is chiefly, however, employed for phar- 
maceutical purposes 5. its mucilage being preferred for making 
pills and troches.. The dose is grs. x. to 3] or more. 

Officinal preparations. Mucilago Astragali Tragacanthi. E. D. 
Pulvis Tragacanthe comp. L. 

ATROPA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1016. 

Cl. 5. Ord, 1. Pentandria’ Monogynia. Nat. ord, Lurida Linn. So- 
lonaceze Juss. 

G. 381. Corollabell shaped. Stamens distant. Berry globular, two- 
celled, % 

Species 2. Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale. Med. 

Bot, 2d ed, 230, t. 82. Eng. Bot. 592. Smith Flor. Brit. 253. 
 Officinal. Be.taponne roxia, Lond. Dub. » FoLiuM. Edin, 

Deadly Nightshade leaves. 

B ibe ey ep is an indigenous perennial, found in many Rt 
of Great Britain, particularly in shady places where the soil 1 
. ealcareous, flowering in June, and mpening its berries in Sep. 
tember. The root is : thick, fleshy, and creeping ; sending up 
several erect, purple- ai, beeen annual stems, about 
three feet in beight, branching, leafy, Seat and somewhat 
downy. The ieares are Jateral, in pairs of unequal size, de- 
current, on short petioles, erg- ‘shaped, pointed, entire; of a 
dusky green colour above, and paler below; soft and fatty ta 
the touch. The flowers are supported on one-flowered, soli- 
tary, axillary peduncles 5 large, drooping, and having a faint 
narcotic odour: tae calyx 18 green, persistent, and deeply di- 
vided into five ovate segments ; the corolla bell shaped, of a 
lurid hue ex‘ernally, and within dusky or brownish violet, 
with a yellow variegated base, inclosing five filaments eHiriér 
than the corolla, nodding, and bearing large white anthers ; 
with a superior pyramidal germ, supporting a long simple 
style and two-lobed stigma. ‘Fhe ripe berry is large, seated 
within the calyx, roundish, with a longitudinal furrew on each 

side, shining, s smooth, and of a very deep purple colour ; con- 
taining many seeds, and yielding when pressed a sw ectish, very 
poisonons, violet-coloured juice. 

Qualities. The leaves of belladonna are inodorous ; the 
taste is slightly nauseous, sweetish, and subacrid. - It does 
not lose its active properties by drying. Every part of the 
plant is poisonous ; and children and the ignorant have often 
suffered from eating the berries, the beautiful appearance and 
sweet taste of which render thei very alluring. The sym- 
ptoms which are induced are those of intoxication, accompa- 
nied with fits of laughter and violent gestures; great thirst, 
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difficulty of deglutition, nausea, dilatation of the pupil, with 
the eyelids drawn down ; redness and tumefaction of the face, 
stupor or delirium, a low and feeble pulse, paralysis of the in- 
testines, convulsions and death. Dissections show that the sto- 
mach and intestines have been inflamed ; and after death the body 
swells, blood flows from the nose, mouth, and ears; and the 
most rapid decomposition ensues. The best mode of averting the 
fatal effects is by exhibiting emetics of sulphate of zinc, or sul- 
phate of copper, and assisting their operation by irritating the 
fauces; then evacuating the bowels hy active purgatives and 
glysters; and following these by large doses of vinegar and 
other vegetable acids. The recovery is always slow. 

Medical properties and uses. The deleterious effects we 
have enumerated show that belladonna is a very powerful nar- 
cotic; and it is besides diaphoretic, diuretic, and repellent. 
When injudiciously or incautiously given, or when it is taken 
for a considerable length of time even in small doses, it 1s apt 
to induce a dryness and stricture of the pharynx and adjoin- 
ing parts of the cesophagus, sickness, vertigo, and dimness of 
sight ; symptoms sufiiciently indicative of the necessity of sus- 
pending its use for some time, and giving it in smaller doses 
‘when it is resumed. The internal administration of bella- 
donna appears to have been suggested by the advantages result- 
ing from its external application. Cullen, De Haen, Junker, 
and others, found it very serviceable in. scirrhous and can- 
 cerous affections; and it has also been given with advantage 
in obstinate intermittents, chronic rheumatism, gout, paraly- 
SiS, amaurosis, pertussis, and other spasmodic diseases; and 
‘Huteland speaks highly of its efficacy in allaying convulsions 
arising from scrophulous irritation. Its effects seem to depend 
altogether on its narcotic power; but these have not been 
found sufficiently constant and permanent to insure its gene- 
ral use. Externally, used eitheras a fomentation, or the dried 
_ leaves powdered and sprinkled over the parts, it is of singular 

efficacy in diminishing the pain of cancerous and ill-condi- 
tioned sores: and as the infusion, when dropped into the eye, 
produces a great dilatation of the pupil, it was proposed by Pro- 
fessor Reimarus, and has been used in this country ‘, as a mean 
for assisting the extraction of the cataract. ! 

Belladonna may be given in substauce, beginning with one 
| 0) of tue dry leaves powdered, and gradually. increasing the 
| dose to twelve or fourteen grains; or of an infusion made with 
one scruple of the dried leaves in ten fluid ounces of boiling 
water; two ounces may be given daily, and cautiously in- 
creased, sorts 
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* Med. and Phys. Journal, No, xxxii- 
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Officinal preparations. Extract. Belludonne.L. Succus spiss. Atro- 
pe Belladonne. E. 


AURANTII BACCZE. Vide Citrus Aurantium. 


AVENA.. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 443. 
Cl. 3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Gramina Linn. 
G. 142. Calyx two-valved, many-flowered ; with a twisted awn on 
the back, 
Species 13. Avena satwa. Common Oat. 
Officinul, AVENm semina. Lond. 
of the Oat. — 
The oat was found by Anson growing wild upon the island 
of Juan Fernandez, on the coast of Chili; but the place whence 


SEMEN. Edin, The seeds 


“it was first brought to Europe has pede been satisfactorily 


ascertained.. The root is annual and fibrous, pushing up a 
culm or straw, which rises about two feet in height. The in- 
florescence is a loose panicle, with the subdivisions on long 
pendulous peduncles. The glumes of the calyx are two, 
marked with lines, pointed, unequal, and larger than the 
flower. ‘There are usually two flowers and seeds in each ca- 
lyx; they are alternate, conical; the smaller one is awnless ; 
the larger puts forih a strong, Gio coloured, bent awn from 
the middle of the back ; both seeds are féviite: 

There are many varieties of this species of grain cultivated 
in the north of Europe. ‘In this country that which is called 


‘the potatoe oat is considered the best. The pickle is short 
and plump, with a thin, clean, bright pale straw-coloured 


cuticle. 

Oats, when freed from their cuticle only, are named greats ; 
in which state, and ground into meal, they are dictetically std 
medicinally used. [n both states they yield to water by coc- 
tion the fecula they contain; and form a nutritious amyla-_ 
ceous gruel. The nutrient qualities of oats are well known. 
In many places the meal forms the chief support of the poor; 
and for infants who are unfortunately deprived of ‘their na-_ 
tural and proper nourishment, the breast milk, no better sub- 
stitute can be adopted than tht groat gruel mixed with good , 
cow’s milk. The gruel should not be kept longer than forty- 
eight hours, as it becomes acescent after that period '. 

“Qualities. Oats are inodorons; and taste very slightly, 
not unpleasantly bitter. They Have not been chemically eXxa- 
mined ; but the greater part of their substance appears to con= 
sist of fecula or canta 


a es ee 


+ The following is the simplest mode of making ¢ gruel: Put three ounces of 
groats into four pints of water, and boil slowly es the water be reduced one 
balf; chen strain through a soarce to separate the undissolved part of the groate 
from the grueb 
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Medical properties and uses. Gruels, or decoctions of groats 

of oatmeal, are excellent demulcents, and therefore very 
frequently prescribed in inflammatory siseeecs. diarrhoea, cho- 
lera, dysentery, calculus, and in most eae affections. They 
may be s sweetened, Sai nod:, or used plain. They are also 
used locally in glysters ; and the meal boiled with water into 
porridge forms an excellent suppurative poultice, 


BARYTA.  Barytes. 

This mineral substance does not exist, as far as we know, 
in an uncombined state; and its native combinations hitherto 
discovered are very few. Itis found . 
A. ‘Combined with carbonic acid: 

Sp. 1. Carbonate of Larytes, or Witherite 
-with sulpburte acid : 
2. Sulphate of Larytes, or ‘Heavy spar: 
culate is obtained by decomposing these fossils. It is not 

a simple substance, but a compound of a peculiar metallic base 
named barium by Mr. Davy*, and oxygen, in unknown pro- 
portions. 


B. 


1. CarBONATE OF BARYTES, 
Ofcinal. Carsowas Baryta. Edin. Carbonate of Barytes. 

This fossil is found native in Sweden, Scotland, and Cum-. 
berland ;' but in greatest abundance at Anglesark in Lane 
rc. It usually occurs massive in veins, which traverse 
the independent coal formation; and sometimes, although 
rarely, crystallized. 

Qualities. Carbonate of barytes is inodorous and insipid ; ; 
but is nevertheless poisonous. Its colour is white, or yellowish 
gray; it is translucent, with a shining somewhat resinous lus- 
tre ; and breaks in one direction, with a fracture intermediate 
between radiated and foliated; and in another uneven ; the. 
fragments wedge-shaped. Its specific gravity is 4°3. When 
heated it becomes opaque’; is fused into a white enamel by the 
blow-pipe; and dissolves with effervescence in diluted nitric 
acid. According to Klaproth it consists of barytes 78, car+ 
bonic acid 32; and the fossil besides contains ‘carbonate of 
strontian 1°703, alumina with iron 0°043, carbonate of ¢ cop- 
per 0°008, in 100 parts. 

Use. It is only used for preparing the munate. 

Officinal preparation. Murias Baryte. E. 

2. SULPHATE OF BARYTES, 
Officinal. Sutruas Baryra. Edin. Sulphate of Barytes. 

This combination of harytes is found native in many parts 
of the world. It is generally j in veins, and accompanying me- 


a ease enn acca! 


' So named by Werner after Dr. Withering who discovered it. 
‘ 4Mr, Murray proposes barytum instead of “barium. Syst: of Chem. i ll. 906. 
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tallic ores; but occasionally tt occurs im powder, often in 


amorphous masses, and as often crystallized. Werner divides 


the species into eight subspecies or varieties: 1. The earthy ; 


2. Compact ; 6. Granular; 4. Curved lamellar ; 5. Straight 


lamellar ; 6. Columnar ; 7. Prismatic ; and 8. Bolognese. The. 


most common is the straight lamellar, which is so named from 
its fracture. : 

Qualities. Sulphate of barytes is inodorous and insipid. 
Its colour is white with shades of yellow, red, blue, or brown. 


It occurs transparent, semitransparent, or only translucent ; _ 


and is hard, brittle, and heavy, its specific gravity being from 


4:3 to4°5. The varieties of form of its crystals are numerous; 


but the primitive form is a rectangular prism, whose bases are 
rhombs with angles of 101° 30’ and 78°. 307%. It breaks with 
a straight foliated fracture ; the fragments are nearly rhome 
boidal, and have.a shining pearly almost vitreous lustre. It 1s 
fused by the blow-pipe, and converted into the sulphuret; and 
13 soluble in sulphuric acid only, from which it is precipitated 
by water. The results of experiments to ascertain its consti- 


tuents have been very discordant : accurding to Klaproth they 


are barytes 66°6, acid 33°4. 

Use. This barytic salt is introduced into the list of materia 
medica, merely as a substitute for preparing the muriate of 
barytes, when the carbonate cannot be procured. 


BITUMEN. 

In the limited signification of this term, it is meant to 1m- 
ply those mineral inflammable bodies, which resemble, in @ 
certain degree, oily and resinous substances. They have been 
divided into two classes; the first containing bitumens which 


possess nearly the same properties as the essential oils; _ 


the second, those which possess properties peculiar to them- 
selves*5 and a third class may be formed of those substances 
in which bitumen predominates with other conaponents. 

A. Bituminous oils : | 
Se. 1. Petroleum. 


Var. a. Naphtha. 
dua , L. Petroleum. 
aelid §2. Maltha, or Sea wax. ; 


?3. Mineral tallow. 
B. Proper bitumens: | 
solid, 1. Asphaltum, 
semifiuid. 2. Mineral tar. 
solid. 3. Mineral caoutchouc. 


» Haity, Thomson’s Chemistry, iv. 369. . 
*Thomson’s Chemistry, 4thiedit, vol- it p. 502. 
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C, Bituminous compounds : 
1. with resinous matter, . Sp. 1. Retinasphaltum, 
2. with charcoal, 2. Pit-coal, 
' Var. a. Brown coal. 
b. Black coal, 
c. Glance coal. 

According to Hatchett, the elements of bitumens are car- 
bon, hydrogen, sometimes azote, and probably some oxygen ; 
the action ef which on the other principles forms. the concrete 
bitumens '. : 
Officinal, Prrroreum. Lond. BiruMENn PETROLEUM. PETROLEUM 

BARBADENSE. Edin. PETROLEUM BARBADENSE. Dub. Petroleum. 

Barbadoes Tar. 

Although these names are intended to designate the same 
substance, yet they are by no means to be regarded as synony- 
mous of the same species of bitumen. The first species of the 
bituminous oil is properly named by the London College, the 
second variety of that species being the real petroleum of the 
Shops; but the Edinburgh and Dublin colleges incorrectly 
give the second species of the proper bitumens as the synony- 
ma of Bitumen Petroleum. 

Petroleum is found in many parts of the world in various 
states of purity. When free from foreign ingredients, and 
before it has been long exposed to the action of the air, it is 
named naphtha; of which the purest kind that 1s brought to 
Europe comes from Monte Ciaro, near Piacenza in Italy. 
** This hill consists of horizontal beds of argillite, in which 
pits are sunk till the water comes in; after which the naphtha 
00Zes out of the sides, and floats on the surface of the water, 
whence it is skimmed off every week?.”? The petroleum of 
the shops, however, which is much less pure, is procured from 
Monte Festiao, not far from Modena. In the Birman empire 
there are 520 wells in one district, which yield annually more 
than 400,000 hogsheads of petroleum. | 
_ Qualities. Napbthais of a pale yellowish colour, thin, fluid, 
light, transparent, edoriterous, unctuous to the touch, and. 
very inflammable. By lone exposure to the air and other cir- 
cumstances, it passes into the second variety. Petroleum is 
thicker than naphtha, unctuous to the feel, semitransparent, 
and of a reddish or blackish brown colour. It has a feetid 
odour, and a bitter pangent acrid taste; is not quite so inflam- 
mable as naphtha; and has a much greater specific gravity. 
When distilled with water it comes over nearly as clear and 
fluid as naphtha. oie 

Both these varieties of bitumen combine with fat, resins, 


ene 


we 


1 Linn. Trans. iv. 129. 


_* Mem, Sci. 1736, p. 57, quoted by Aikin, Dict. of Chem. art. Bitumen. 
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essential oi], and camphor: with alkalies they fiir soapy 
ies and sulphuric and nitric acids change them into 
solid resins, 

Medical properties and uses. Petroleum is a stimulating 
antispasmodic. and sudorific; and as such has been given in 
asthma and coughs unattended with infammat tion; but it 18 
chiefly used for external purposes, as a stimulant in diseases of 
the hip joint, rheumatic and other chronic pains, chilblains, 
and to paralytic limbs, applied by friction’. It is, however, 
scarcely ever employed in either way ; and on this account is 
not often to be procured in the shops. 

The dose of petroleum may be from mx to ffs in any con- 
venient vehicle. 


BOLETUS. Spec. Plant. W illd, 

Cl. 24. Ord. 4, Cryptogamia Fungi. Net. ord. Fungi Linn. Juss. 

G. Fungus horizontal, porous beneath. 

* Parasitic, stemless, \ 

Species 3. Boletus ignarius. Agaric of the oak, Spank er Touch- 
wood, Sowerl. Fung. t. 34. 

Oficinal. Botrtus 1enarius. Acaricus. Edin. Agaric, 

This species of fungus is a parasitical plant; and is found 
in Britain, growing upon the decayed trunks of different kinds 
of trees, particularly the ash and the oak. The pileus or hat 
is scaly and convex, but depressed in the centre. When young 
it is of a light brown, colour above, and soft like velvet ; “white 
underneath, and covered with a slimy matter: but when ma- 
ture it changes to dark brown approaching to black. It is 


from six to ten inches in diameter; and although generally 


stemless, yet it Is sometimes supported on a footstalk about an - 


inch in length ?. 

Phe boletus: whitch grows upon the oak is said to be the 
most valuable. It should be gathered in August or Septem- 
ber, and be kept ina dry room. ‘ The way of preparing it 
is to take off with a knife the white and hard part, till you 
find a substance so soft as to yield under the finger like sham- 
my leather}.?? This is to be divided into different pieces, 
which must-be beaten with a hammer till they become so soft 
as to he easily torn with the finger, 

Qualrties. Prepared agaric 18 ; inodorous, and has a slightly 
astringent taste, According to Bouillon Lagrange, by whom 
it has been chemically examined, it contains resin, extractive, 
something similar to animal gelatin, and different salts. 


Medical properties and uses. Agaric has been much cele- 
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2 In the West Indies the Barbadoes tar is used both as an internal remedy 
and an external application in the same cases. 
9 Withering, Bot. Arrange. 1. 767, i 3 Phil. Trans, xlix. Part I. 29. 
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brated as a styptic, when externally. applied to bleeding arte- 
ries and veins. It was introduced by Brossart, a French sur- 
geon, in 1750, and was for some years used both on the. con- 
tinent and in this country: but if it really possessed styptic 
powers greater than those of lint or sponge, which does not 
appear to be the case, the improved practice of surgery rem= 
ders all such applications useless.. 


BUBON'. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1439. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
‘G. 546. Fruit ovate, striated, villose. 
Species 2. Bubon Gallanum. Lovage-leaved Bubon. Med. Bot. 2d 

edit, 98 t. 40. | dud 
Officinal, Gavpani Gum™r Resina. Lond. Dub, ——-; Gum™t 

Resrna, vulgd GarBanum. Edin. Galbanum Gum-resin. 

This species of bubon is a perennial plant, a native of Africa 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and of Syria, flowering in June 
and July. It rises eight or ten feet in height, with the stem 
ligneous at the base, and there furnished with a purplish bark 5 
but the upper part is jointed, branching, lcafy, and covered 
with a glaucous exudation, which can be easily wiped off. The 
lower leaves are nearly tripinnate, on footstalks half embracing 
the stem at their base; the uppermost are almost simple, tri- 
lobed, thickish, irregularly serrated, and of a grayish colour. 
The flowers are in terminal umbels, the principal umbel being 
large, and plano-convex. The involucres are composed of 
twelve narrow, lancet-shaped, membranous, whitish leaflets, 
bent downwards; but the involucels have only six leaflets. The 
flowers are all fertile; the petals of a yellow colour, with in- 
Hected tips; the stamens longer than the petdls, supporting 
yellow anthers; and the styles two, short and tapering. Each 
flower is succeeded by two oblong-channelled seeds, having a 
thin membrane on their border. | 

When the stem of the growing plant is broken, or wounded 
by a knifesa cream-coloured juice flows out; and in this man-_ 
ner the guim-resin is procured, by making an incision, or cut- 
ting the stem across a few inches above the root; when it soon 
concretes, and is fit to be gathered. A small quantity exudes 
spontaneously from the joints of the stem. The gum-resin is 
brought to this country from the Levant, in cases or chests 
containing from one to three hundred-weight each. The 
best is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears 
agelutinated together by apale brown or yellowish substance. 
it is generally much mixed with stalks, seeds, and other im- 
parities. ‘Lhe separate tears are considered to be the best part 
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of the mass. When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it 
must be rejected as bad. yee AD 

Qualities... Galbanum has a strong peculiar odour, in some 
degree resembling that of turpentine: and a bitterish, warm, 
nauseous taste. Its specific gravity is 1:219'. When tritu- 
rated with water, about one-fourth of its weight is dissolved, 
forming a milky solution; but after standing for a little time, 
four parts are again deposited, and what remains undissolved 
by the trituration is, exclusive of the impurities, almost com- 
pletely soluble in alcohol. Wine and vinegar act on it nearly 
mm the same manner as water. Alcohol takes up one-fifth of 
its weight ;> and a yellow tincture is produced, which has the 
sensible qualities of the galbanunt, and becomes milky on the 
addition of water; but there is no precipitate. Proof spirit 
acts slowly on it, and does not, as it is said, dissolve the whole, 
the impurities excepted, | 

Sulphuric ether also dissolves a considerable portion of gal- 
banum, forming a bright golden-coloured tincture, which, when 
evaporated alone, or floating on the surface of water, leaves a 
yellow tenacious resin, that retains in perfection the sensible 
qualities of the galbanum. The part insoluble in ether is so- 
Juble in a great measure in water. Oxymuriatic acid added to 
the solutions of galbanum, throws down an insoluble matter 
which appears to be oxidized extractive. By distillation the 
gum-resin * yields half its weight of volatile oil, which has at 
first a blue colour?.””) From our experiments, galbanuns 
Appears to consist of resin, volatile oil, gum, and extractive. 

Medical properties and uses. Galbanum is antispasmodic, 
expectorant, and deobstruent; and may be placed between 
ammonia and assafcetida. It has beén found useful in hy- 
steria, particularly when attendant on difficult menstrua- 
tion; and in chlorosis, Externally it 1s applied as a stt- 
mulating suppurative to indolent tumours; and also as a re- 
solvent. . 

The dose is from grs. x. to 3], in pills; or triturated with 
water so as to form an emulsion. It 1s generally combined 
with other gum-resins. — 

Officinal IE hans Ags Pilule Galtani comp. L. Pilule Myrrhe — 
comp D. Pilule Assafeetide comp. E. Tinctura Galbani. D. Em- 

lastrum Gulbani, D. Emplast. Assafeetide. E. Emplast. gummosum. 
. LEmplast, Galtani compositum. b. 
CALAMINA. Calamine. See Zincum. : 


CALU\.BA RADIX, Lond. CotomsBa; raprix. Edin, 
CoLomgo; RADIX. Dub. Calumba Root. ; 


i Brisson. 2 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. v. 142. 
_s 
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‘The plant which yields this root has not yet been described ; 
the root being named from the principal town in the island of 
Ceylon, which was supposed to be its place of export. It is 
a staple article of export with the Portuguese at Mozambique, 
whence an entire root was lately taken to Madras, and a plant 
was raised from it there by Dr. Anderson. §* From a drawing 
in the possession of the Linnean Society, the plant appears te 
be of the natural order of Menispermmum ; but the genus can- 
not be determincd, in consequence of the female flowers not 
having been as vet seen‘.”’ | . 

The dried root 1s brought-to this country packed in bags, 
and sometimes in cases. It is in transverse sections, gene- 
fally about one-third of an inch in thickness, and one or twe 
inches in diameter. The bark is thick, and easily detached ; 
Internally bright yellow, and covered with a wrinkled olive- 
brown cuticle. The interior part of the root, which is much 
shrank in the centre, is of a pale brownish colour, and basa 
Sponey texture, with darker converging rays, which are the 
semains of sap-vessels. The pieces are frequently much per- 
forated, evidently by worms, and not, as has been supposed, by 
stringing to facilitate its drying. Those pieces which have 
the brightest colour, are solid, and heavy, are the best. 

Qualities. Calumba reot, as we receive it, has avery slight 

_Aromatic odour, and a bitter taste. It breaks with a starchy 

fracture, and is easily pulverized. Water at 212° takes up one- 
third of its weight ; and the infusion has all the sensible qua~ 
lities of the root. These are also extracted by alcohol. The 
infusion is not altered by solutions of sulphate of iron, nitrate 
of silver, muriate of mercury, and tartarized antimony; but 
a copious precipitate is produced by the infusion of galls, and 
bv acetate and superacetate of lead. The essential constituents 
of calumba root thus appear to be cinchonin, a bitter resinous 
matter, and mucus. 

Medical properties and uses. Calumba root is a powerful 
antiseptic and tonic. It is frequently employed with much. 

advantage in diarrheeas arising from a redundant secretion of 

bile, bilious remittent fever, and cholera, in which it generally 
checks the vomiting. It also allays the nansea and vomiting 
which accompany pregnancy; and according to Percival it is 
equally serviceabje in stopping the severe diarrhoea and vomit- 
ing which sometimes attend dentition?. Denman found it 
more useful than the cinchona in the low stage of puerperal 
fever’, As a tonic, unaccompanied with astringency and 


ve 


+ Powell’s Translation. of the London Pharm. p- 22. 
2 Medical and Experimental Essays, vol, ii. 
3 Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery, ii. 524. 
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Title stimulus, it has been recommended in phthisis and hectic 
fever, to allay irritability, and strengthen the digestive organs; 
and in dyspepsia. 

Tt may be given combined with aromatics, orange peel, opiates, 
and alkaline, or neutral salts, as circumstances require. We 
have found the powder, in combination with rhubarb and sul- 
phate of potass, exceedingly serviceable tn mesenteric fever. 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs xv. to 3fs, re- 
peated three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Infusum Calumt@, L. Tinctura. Calum= 
be... BE: .D. i 


CALX. Edin. Lime. 


This earth is very rarely found in an uncombined state! ; 
but in combination with other substances it is perhaps one of 
the most abundant productions of the globe. It occurs both 
in the organic and inorganic kingdoms of nature; forming a 
part of the bodies of animals and vegetables; existing in the 
water of most rivers, and of the ocean; and as a principal con- 
stituent of many fossils, soils, and mountains. The following 
species only of the fossils in which it is found in combination 
with carbonic acid require to be noticed in this place: 

Nearly pure in: 

Sp.1, Chalk, 
2. Limestone. 
Subsp. 1. Compact limestone. 
Var. a. Common, 
b. Roe-stone. j 
3. Foliated limestone. 
Var. a. Granular foliated, or statuary 
marble. 
b. Calcareous spar, 
4, Fibrous limestone. 
Var. a, Common fibrous, orsatin spar, 
i. Calesinter, or Stalactite. 
. Pea-stone. 

By exposing any of these Me io to a strong heat the 
carbonic acid is driven off, and lime, or guicklime as it 1s 
commonly called, in a certain: degree of purity is obtained, 
possessed of properties which shall be noticed under the title 
Calx, among the preparations. It is not, however, perfectly 
pure, but contains generally portions of silex, argil, or magnesia. 
To obtain pure lime, let white marble he dissolved in dilute ma- 
riatic acid, leaving an excess of marble undissolved. A solu- 
tion of pure ammonia being added to. the solution of marble 


1 Monnet affirms that it exists in the mountains of Upper Auvergne, mixed, 
however, with a little oxide of iron. Monnet’s Mineralogy, 515, Thomson's Ches 
mustry, 4th edit. v. 343, 
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will indicate by a precipitate the presence of argil and magne- 
sia, which are to be separated by filtration ; and the lime it- 
air i pre recipitated | in the form of carbonate by a solution of pure 
sub-carbonate of potass. This precipitate, after it is washed 
with water and dried, and exposed to a very violent heat ina 
platinum crucible, is pure lime'. a 

Until the mtroduction of the galvanic battery as a chemical 
agent, lime was regarded as a simple substance; but it has since 
been found.to bea compound of a pecuhar metallic base, named — 
calcium by Mr. Davy, and oxygen, in unknown proportions + 
We have here to notice the calcareous fossils only which are 
medicinally used. ° 

"4, Caatx. Friable carbonate of lime. 

Officinal, Crea. Lond. Dub, Carzonas Carcis, a, Crera apa. 
Flin. Chalk. i 
This mineral is found in the north of France, Poland, some 

of the Danish islands, and in great abundance in the mer of 

England, within a range which commences at Flamborough 

Head in Aor shire, and is conti inued, with irregular interrup- 

tions, through the inidtind counties to Surrey, Sussex, THamp- 

shire, and into Dorsetshire. It generally occurs massive in 
beds ; and contains numerous relics,of marine animals, and 
oceasionally those of the hard parts of land animals. 

Qualities. Chalk is inodorous and insipid; but adheres 
slightly tc the tongue. Its colour is either white, or yellowish 
or ‘grayish white. It feels meagre and rough ; is not very hard, 
but is pulverulent; breaks with an earthy “fracture ; ; stains the 
fingers, and marks. Its specific ¢ gravity is from 2°3 to 2-6. It 
effervesces with acids 3 ‘and venerally contains, besides lime 
and carbonic acid, a small portion of argil. The average pro- 
portion of linie is 53 per cent. 

Medical properties and uses. Chalk is antacid ; but it mnst 
undergo Jevigation and washing, before it. can be internally 


administered. In powder it ts externally advantageously em- 


ployed as an absorbent in burns and excoriations. 


Offic! sil preparations. Creta preparata. L. E. D. Aqua Super- 
carbonatis Potasse, E. Aqua Super carlonatis Sod@. KE, Aqua Mu- 
riatis Calcis. DD. Carbonas Ammonia. F. 


2. Limestone. Hard carlonate of lime, 
Officinal. Lapis cavcareus,. Lond, . CARBonas Carcis,. &. Mar- 
gor album, Edin. Limestone. White Marble. 


Although all the varieties of limestone before enumerated 
may be regarded as officinal, in as much as they all yield pure 
lime when burnt, yet the two varieties particularly designated 
are var. a ot the first subspecies, common compact limestone, 


ee enna ene, 


4 Chenevit, Memoirs of the Irish Academy, 1802, 9 Phil. Trans. 1808, 
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and @ of the second subspecies, granular foliated limestone, ot 
white Carrara marble. The first is found abundantly in Bri- 
tain, forming extensive strata connected with floetz and coal 
formations; the second is brought from Carrara and Paros, 
and belongs exclusively to the primitive and transitive moun - 
eains. 

Qualities. Common limestone is odorous and insipid. Its 
usual colour is some shade of gray; and sometimes it 1s varie- 
gated with veins, stripes, and clouds of yellow, flesh red, and 
greenish gray. It 1s hard and brittle; the fractbive splintery ; ; 
the fragments sharp-edged, and scarcely translucent. Its spe- 
cific gravity is from 2°6 cs 27. White marble differs from 
limestone in its oranular texture, white colour, foliated frac- 
ture, and its internal pearly vitreous lustre. Its specific gra- 
vity 1s from 2°7 to 2°84. Both varieties dissolve in acids with 
effervescence ; and contain about 55 per cent. of lime. 

Use. Fainesiwee is chiefly used for obtaining pure lime; 
and as a test for ascertaining the strength of the mineral acids. 

Officinal preparation. Solutio Muriatis Calcis. E. 


CANCER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2963. 

Ord. 7. Insecta, Aptera, 

G. 270. Feet eight, (sometimes six or ten ,) two of them with claws. 
Palpi six, nearly equal. Hyes two, distant, moveable, in many of 
the species standing on elongated peduncles. Mandibule horny, 
thick. Lip triple. “Tail jointed and unarmed. 

Species 27. Cancer pagurus, The bjack-clawed Crab. Brit. Zo- 
ology, iv.4. £.3. 

Species 63. Cancer astacus. The Crawfish. Brit. Zoology, iv. 9. 
RIBO PR 27 

1. CANCER PAGURUS, 

Officinal. .CHELEZ. Edin. CANCER; CALCULI, OCULI DICTI'; 
CHEL#®, Dul. Crab’s Claws. 

The black-clawed crab frequents the rocky coasts of the 
North Sea, and.the British isles; and is considercd delicious 
food. The thorax 1s obtusely. scalloped ; the body smooth ; 
and the front five-toothed. The hind feet are subulate ; but 
the fore furnished with large claws tipped with black. It 
annually casts its shell between Christmas and Easter. 

Mr. Hatchett found that the crustaceous covering of crabs 
and lobsters consists of carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, 
and a cartilaginous matter, possessing the properties of coagu- 
lated albumen. The first of these constituents predominates ; ; 
and it is on it that the medical properties of the claws depend, 
They are now deservedly rejected by every judicious practi- 


} This is an error of the Dublin College, as these calculi are never procured, at 
jeast for medical use, from the.crab, but always from the crawfish. 
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tioner, chalk answering much better every purpose for which 

they can be prescribed. 
; 2. CANCER ASTACUS. 

_ Officinal, ——. Laritit, vilgd, Cancrorum Ocuni. Edin. Crab 

Stones, commonly called Crab’s Eyes. 

The crawfish frequents rivers, forming its holes in their 
clayey banks. It is small, in some degree resembling the lob- 
ster in shape. The snout is projecting, and slightly serrated 
on the sides: the thorax is smooth; as is also the back, 
which has two small spines on each side. The large claws are 
beset with small tubercles: the two first pairs of legs are 
clawed; the two next subulated; and the tail has five joints, 
with the fins rounded. 

The concretions, called eyes, are found in the stomach, one 
on each side, before the fish casts its shell in July, at which 
time the inner coat of the stomach alsois renewed. They are | 
said to be destined for assisting in the formation of the new 
shell. At Astracan, where the greatest number of these con- 
cretions are procured, the crawfish are bruised with mallets, 
and allowed to putrefy in heaps ; after which their remains are 
washed, and the stones picked out. , 

Qualities. They are whitish, or reddish, hard, and stony, 
of very different sizes, weighing from one grain to twelve grains 
each; round and convex on one side, and a little concave on 
the other: the texture laminated; inodorons and insipid. 
Their constituents are the same as those of the crab’s claws. 
They-effervesce in acids; but instead of dissolving altogether 
they become soft, transparent, and retain their original form ; 
by which means the real stones are easily distinguished from 
counterfeited imitations. . 

Medical properties and uses. These concretions are absor- . 
bent, and slightly antacid: and when prepared by trituration 
and levigation, are employed in dyspepsia, and other diseases 
attended with acidity of the prime vie; but as chalk answers 
better in these cases, they may well be dispensed with. 

The dose is 3j or 3ij, suspended in a proper fluid. 

Officinal preparations. Canerorum Lapilli preeparati. E. 

CANELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 857. 

Cl.11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Oleraceze Linn. 
Meliacese Juss. ? 
G. 942. Calyx three-lobed. Petals five. Anthers sixteen, adhering 
to ge seeeabapes nectary. Berry one-celled, with two or four 

seeds, | . 

Species 1. Canella alba', White or Laurel-leaved Canella. Med. 

Bot, 2d edit. 694. t. 237. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. i. go. #. 8. 


re 


» This 


us plant has been often confounded with the #intera aromatica, an error 
authoriz 


ed in some degree by Linnzus, whe combined the two genera of Win- 
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Officinal. Cawenta Cortex. Land. 
atBa. Dub. Camella Bark. 

This tree is a native of the West India islands, growing in 
the inland woods. It rises very straight and upright, from 
ten to fifty feet in height. The branches are erect, not spread- 
ing, and only at the top of the tree; furnished ected petiolated 
leaves, irregularly alternate, oblong, obtuse, entire, nerveless, 
of a dark green colour, thick and shining like those of the lav- 
cel, and emitting a dieniidt odour. The flowers, which exhale 
a powerful aromatic perfume, are smal] and of a violet colour, 
seldom opening, grow in clusters upon divided footstalks at 
the summits of the branches. ‘The calyx is of one piece, small, 
persistent, and deeply tripartite; the petals are five times as 
long as the calyx, oblone, sessile, concave, erect, two a little 
narrower than the others ; the nectary is pitcher- shaped, 
antheriferous and deeidatiist The anthers are twenty-one in 
number, distinct, fixed longitudinally to the outside of the 
nectary, and discharge a yellow pollen. The germen is supe- 
mor, ovate, supporting a cylindrical style, with two rough, 
‘convex, blont stigmas; and becoming an oblong, one-celled, 

Jossy black berry, containing from two to four eee. 

The inner hark of the branches is freed from the cuticle, and 
dried in the shade. It is brought to this country packed in 
casks and cases, in long pieces, some rolled in quills, and 
others flat; the quilled considerably thicker than cinnamon, 
and the flat nearly one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

Qualities. The quilled pieces of canella are of a whitish 
vellow colour on both sides, and break with a starchy frac- 
ture; the flat pieces, which appear to be the bark of the larger 
hranaiien or of the stem, are yellow on the outside, and pale 
brown within. The odour of both kinds when fres! h broken 
is aromatic, something like a mixture of cloves and cinnamon; 
and the taste slichtly bitter, extremely warm, and pungent. 
Although boiling water takes up nearly one-fourth of the 
weight ‘of the bark, yet the infusion has but Jitle of its warmth 
bead. pungency 5 the bitter chiefly predominating. Aleohol 
extracts all its qualities in perfection: the tincture is bright 
vellow, and becomes milky on the addition of water. The 
saiikinens is not altered by infusion of galls, sulphate of iron or 
zinc, muriate of mereury, or tartarized antimony; but nitrate 
of silver and acetate of lead render it milky, and throw down 
anapatiies we distillation with water, Canella alba affords a 


; Cortex, Edin. CANELLA 


a 


terana and faves wmder the name of Laurus 1” intferana ; but afterwatds made 
this a distinct genus under the title /Vinterania, a name by which it was known 
till Professor Murray corrected the error and madea distinct genus of Canella.- 
Vide Syst, Feg. 14th edit. 443. Sir Hans Sloane stated the error of confounding 
this hark with the Cortex Winteranusyig»his description of the tree in the Phi. 
Zrans. xvu. 465. 
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thick, heavy, yellow, very. pungent, gratefully odorous essen- 
tial oil; on which and a little bitter resinous matter its virtues 
seem to depend. 

Medical properties and uses. This bark is stimulant, and 
slightly tonic. It is a useful adjunot to bitters in some cases 
of dyspepsia and atonic gout; but it is employed chiefly on 
account of its flavour, and to correct the griping quality of the 
resinous cathartics. Itis also said to prove useful in scurvy‘. 

The dose of the powdered bark is from grs. x. to 3fs. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Gentiane composita. E. Vinum 
‘Aloes. L. : 

CAPSICUM, Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1050. 

‘Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. 

Solaneee Juss, 
G. 334. Corolla wheel-shaped. Berry without juice. 


Species 1. Capsicum annuum. Annual Capsicum, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
226. 80. \ 


Officinal. Carsicit Baccs. Lond. ; FRucTus, Edin. Dub. Ber- 
ries of the Capsicum, or Cayenne Pepper. 


This is an annual plant, a native of both the Indies. This 
frequently cultivated for ornamental purposes’in our gardens, 
and flowers in June or July. The stem is herbaceous, roundish, 
smooth, crooked, and branching, rising to the height of two or 
three as i eRe are ovate, hte entire, placed on long 
footstalks in an irregular.order. The ‘owers are peduncled, 
springing from. the axille of the leaves, solitary. and white: 
the calyx is persistent, tubular, and divided at the edge into 
five short segments ; the corolla wheel-shaped, five-cleft, the 
segments pointed and plaited: the filaments are short, taper- 
ing, with oblong anthers; and the germen is ovate, support- 
“ing a slender style, ie is loner than the a ae. and 
Pe yindicd by a blunt stigma. The fruit is a long conical, 
pendulous, podhke berry, of a shining orange scarlet, or some-~ 
times yellow gay two-celled, ai containing a dry spongy 
pulp and several flat kidney- -shaped seeds, 

There are many varieties of this species of capsicum ; and 
they, perhaps, all enter into the composition of Cayenne pep- 
per; but, certainly, the best which is brought home from the 
West Indics, ready prepared, is made from the Capsicum bac- 
catum,—Bird pepper. The difference, however, consists chiefly 
in the “decree of Deeb ays These peppers, which are gene- 
rally used instead of the berries, are often mixed with muriate 
of soda; and sometimes with a less innocent substance, the 
ted oxide of lead. This fraud may be discovered by boiling 


: This bark, together with the fruit of the ce psicum, were formerly common 
ingredients in the ‘food and drink of the Cara. bs, the ancient natives of the 


Antilles; and even at present it makes a necessary addition to the meagre pot 
of the negroes. Linn, Trans. 1. ¢, 
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some of the suspected pepper in vinegar, and after filtering the 
decoction, adding to it a solution of ‘sulphate of soda; when, 
if the pepper contained oxide of lead, a white precipitate will 
be produced, which, after being dried and exposed to heat, 
mixed with a little charcoal, will afford a globule of lead. 

Qualities. Capsicum eanines: have an aromatic odour, which 
is impaired by drying; aud an aromatic, extremely pungent, 
acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on fire, and 
the impression remaining long on the palate. These sensible 
qualities are imparted to water; and are stij] more perfectly 
extracted by alcohol and ether. Half a drachm of the powder. 
infused in 13){s of boiling water, lost grs. xij. The infusion 
was precipitated by infusion of galls, and alcohol dissolved the 
precipitate. It was also precipitated by nitrate of silver, oxy- 
muriate of mercury, acetate of lead, the sulphates of iron, zinc, 
and copper, and the alkaline subcarbonates: but was not al- 
tered by the mineral acids, the solution of potass, nor silicized 
potass; and the colour was not changed by the abovenamed 
sulphates. The etherial tincture, when evaporated on the sur- 
face of water, left an orange-coloured resin, in which the pun- 
gency of the capsicum was concentrated. These experiments 
point out the substances ‘which are incompatible in formula 
with infusions of capsicum; and lead to the conclusion that it 
contains chiefly cinchonin, a resin in which the acrimony 
resides, and vegetable mucus. 

Medical properties and uses. The fruit of the eapsicum, or 
Cayenne pepper, is a powerful stimulant, unaccompanied with 
any narcotic property. Tt has been successfully given in 
atonic gout, dyspepsia, when accompanied with much flatu- 
Jence, tympamitis, and paralysis. In dropsies, and other ca- 
chectic complaints when ehalybeates are indicated, a small 
portion of powdered capsicum is recommended as an excellent 
addition by Dr. Wright; and Bergius says he used it with 
success in obstinate imtermittents'. It has also been found 
beneficial in lethargic affections: but the diseases that capsi- 
cum has been found most useful i in, are cynanche maligna, 
and scarlatina maligna, in which it 1s given both internally, 
and used as a gargle. Its sensible effects are heat in the sto- 
mach, and a ‘general glow over the hody, without much af- 
fecting the pulse : : and as a gargle it cleans, withont impeding 
the healing of the ulcers of the fances. Cataplasms of eap- 
sicum operate as a powerful rubefacient without blistering the 
skin, and are used in the West Indies to relieve the coma-and: 
delirium which almost constantly attend tropical fevers. The 


4 Mat. Med. e-Regno Veg. i. 144. 
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diluted juice of the fruit is said to be a sovereign remedy in 
ophthalmia from relaxation. ; 
Capsicum may be given in the form of pills in doses from 
gprs. vj to ors. x3 or f3} to f3ij, In a glassful of water, of a 
tincture made with 41v of capsicum and f3viij of alcohol. The 
gargle usually employed is made by beating into a paste 3j of 
Cayenne pepper and 9j of common salt; then adding f3vj of 
boiling water; and to the solution, strained when cold, fgiv 
of vinegar. But a simple infusion in the proportion of gr. }. 
. of the pepper to f3] of boiling water answers equally well. — 


CARBO LIGNI. Lond. Edin. Dub. Charcoal. 
Charcoal is prepared for the common purposes of fuel, by 
piling up. billets of wood into ‘conical heaps, which are covered 
with earth and sods, and then burned, with as little exposure 
to the action of the air as possible: but for the preparation of 
the finer charcoal, fit for medicinal use, the following process — 
is employed: The wood to be charredis put, in the form of 
chips or of sawdust, into a large cast-iron cylinder fixed in 
masonry over agrate. This cylinder terminates at one end in” 
a curved pipe, and the other end is. furnished with a door, 
which is accurately closed after the wood is introduced, and 
-afire lighted in the grate: the water, empyreumatic acid, and 
volatile partsof the wood are driven off through the curved 
tube by the heat, which is increased until the contents of the 
cylinder become red-hot. The fire is then withdrawn, the cy- 
linder is allowed to cool; and a black shining pure charcoal is 
thus obtained'. For internal use, however, it is perhaps ne- 
cessary to have it still purer; and to effect this the process of 
M. Lowitz is to be preferred. The charcoal is to be reduced 
to fine powder, and put into a crucible (so as to fill it), on which 
a pierced cover must be luted. This vessel is then to be heated 
red-hot, and kept so, as long as a blue fame appears to issue 
from ‘the hole in the cover; and when this stops it is to be 
_ taken frona the fire, cooled in a dry place, and the charcoal in- 
_ stantly put into well-stopped bottles for use. 
dn whatever manner chareoal is prepared, the purest con- 
tains generally about one-fiftieth of its weight of earths, salts, 
or metallic matters; its other constituents are carbon, with 
indefinite portions of oxygen and hydrogen. | | 
Qualities. Pure charcoal is inodorous.and insipid; black, 
shining, and-brittle. When newly prepared it absorbs air and 
| moisture from the atmosphere, so as to increase its weight 
| from 10 to 18 per cent. It is insoluble in water; and when: 


' This process was invented for the use of the gunpowder manufacturere 
who require a very pure charcoal. 4ikin’s Chem, Dict, art. Carton. 
® Creil’s Chemical Journal, ii. 270. 
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excluded from air ts not affected by the highest degrees of heat. 
It corrects the foetid odour of putrifying animal and vegetable 
substances ; and destroys the odour, taste, and colour of others, 
particularly of mucilages and oil, and matters in which extrac- 
tive abounds. Thus common vinegar boiled in charcoal powder 
becomes colourless; water which has become foetid at sea is 
purified by filtering it through charcoal ; that intended for long 
voyages may be preserved perfectly pure by thoroughly char- 
ring the insides of the casks; and the empyreumatic odour 
and tastes of oils, -as well as their adventitious colour, are 
destroyed by running them through newly-prepared charcoal 
powder. It also deoxidizes most of the acids.. 

Medical properties and uses. Charcoal is evidenily an anti- 
septic; and as such has been given internally to correct the 
putrid eructations of some kindsof dyspepsia. But, in order 
that it may produce this effect, it should either be newly pre- 
pared, or such as has been preserved in very well-stopped bot- 
tles. It is probable that it operates both by correcting the foe- 
tor, and absorbing the gas generated in the stomach, as well as 
checking the decomposition of the undigested aliment. Jt has 
been applied advantageously mixed up in powder with boiled 
bread, or linseed meal and water, as a poultice to foul ulcers 
and gangrenous sores 3 and it is, undoubtedly, the best tooth- 
powder known. . ) 

The dose of charcoal may be from grs. x-to 5}, combined 
with rhubarb. 


‘“ CARDAMINE. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 481. 
Cl. 15. Ord. 2. Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. ord. Siliquose. 
»G,1237. Pods opening elastically, with revolute valves.. Stigma en- 
tire. | Calyx somewhat gaping. 


*¥* With pinnate leaves. ! Te 
Species 19. Cardamine pratensis’, Cuckow Flower. Med. Bot. 2d_ 
edit. 396. t. 143. Smith's Fiora Britan. ii. 699. : 


Oficinal. CaxpaMines riores. Lond. PETALUM, FOLIUM. 
Edin. Carvamine; FLos. Dub. The flowers and leaves of 
Cuckow Flower. | 
Cuckow flower is a perennial, indigenous, herbaceous plant, 

which grows in moist meadows, and flowers in April and 

“May. The root is tuberous, and somewhat toothed. The 
stem rises about nine inches in height, is erect, smooth, 
_stifish, almost imperceptibly angular, a little branched at the 
top: the leaves are dark green, pmnated ; the radical ones pe- 
tiolate and spreading; those of the stem almost sessile; the 
leaficts are four pair er more, opposite, with a terminal or odd 
one; on the lower leaves they are roundish, and irregularly 


28 
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1 SirupeCesov Evegov Dioscoridis, 
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dentated ; but become miore entire, linear, pointed, and con 
eave, the nearer the leaves are to the top of the stern. The 
flowers terminate the stem in a corymb, and stand upon smooth 
naked peduncles. The calyx is of a yellowish green, coms 
posed of four concave, oblong, ‘nearly obtuse, deciduous scales, 
alternately larger, and protuberant at the base: the corolla 1s 
cruciform, the petals large, of a very pale purple colour, or 
white, ovate, veined, and slightly notched at the apex 3 with a 
yellowish green base. The filaments are six, four Jong, stand- 
ing above the corolla, and two short almost hid, supporting 
small, oblong, yellow anthers: they are invested at the bot- 
tom with four nectareous glands. The germen is the length 
of the stamens, slender, round, and crowned with a sessile 
stigma: it becomes a compressed pod, an inch in Jength, 
with two valves, which, when the seed is ripe, open elastically, 
and roll back in a spiral form. The seeds are many and round. 

Qualities. Every part of the plant is inodorous; but the 
flowers and leaves are slightly bitter and pungent, having in 
an inferior degree the taste of water-cresses. ‘The leaves are 
often added to spring salads. 3 

Medical properties and uses. Cardamine flowers are said to 
be diuretic, and to possess considerable antispasmodic powers. 
Their efficacy in spasmodic diseases was first mentioned by 
Dale’, on the authority of a MS. of Doctor Tancred’ Ro- 
binson; and they were afterwards, in the year 1767, strongly 
recommended by Sir George Baker?, who had successfully 
used them in the cure of chorea, spasmodic asthma, and some 
other convulsive affections. Dr. Odier of Geneva? mentions 
a case of incubus which was entirely removed by their use, al- 
though it had resisted several other antispasmodic, medicines. 
‘Phey sometimes produce diaphoresis, but have otherwise little 
sensible operation. -They are seldom used. The leaves have 
been regarded as possessing antiscorbutic qualities, but they 
have very little efficacy. | | | 

The dose of the powdered dried flowers is from one drachm 
to three drachms, giver twice or thrice a day. 


~ CARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd: i. 1470. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 561. Fruit ovate-oblong, striated. /nvolucre one-leafed. Petals 
keeled, inflex emarginated. | : 
Spec. 1. Carum Carvis. Common Carraway. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 102. 

| €.41. Eng, Bot. Smith's Flora Britan. 330. 


£ 


1 Pharmacol. 204. . ® Med. Trans. i, 442. 

3 Manuel de Médicine Pratique, @c. Lect.16. . 

# Kagos Dioscoridis. Careum, non-Carum, Latine dici deberet. Conf, Plin. 
L xix. sect. 49. ‘Geertner. : 
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Officinal. Carvut semina, Lond. 
semMInA, Dub, Carraway seeds. 
Carraway 1 is an indigenous, biennial, umbelliferous plant, 

growing wild in meadows and pastures; but cultivated in se- 

veral parts, particularly in Essex, for the sake of its seed. The 
flowers expand in May and June, and the seeds ripen in Au- 
gust. The root is fusiform, not unlike a parsnip, but smaller; 
sending up a smooth, channelled, branching stem, which 
seldom exceeds. three jis in height ; 3; with smooth, doubly 
pinnate, incised leaves, the pinnule or segments of which are 
narrow, linear, pointed, and of adeep green colour. The 


SEMEN. Edin. Caruon; 


Bowers. are in numerous uinbels, generally of ten rays, termi- - 


nal, and erect; furnished with an mvolucre consisting of nar- 
row leaflets, solitary, or two or three together, often altogether 
deficient; and without any partial involucre. The petals of 
the flowers are five, nearly equal, keeled inward, obtuse, in- 
flected, white, or of a pale blush colour; the filaments slen- 
der, rather longer than the petals, and bearing small roundish 
anthers; and the germen inferior, supporting very short capil- 
ary styles with simple stigmas. The seeds are two, oblong, 
bent, about one-fourth of an inch in length, of a brown co- 
lour, with five moderately elevated, longitudinal, straw- 
coloured ridges, the interstices being also obscurely furrowed. 

Carraway “plants do not perfect their seeds until the second 
year, when they are cut down in July, and the seed thrashed 
out on acloth. There is always a constant demand for it in 
the London market, as it is used by the confectioners and 
bakers, as well as for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities. Carraway seeds have a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish, warm, pungent taste; depending on,an essen- 


- 


tial oil which is almost completely extracted by rectified spirit, | 


and in an inferior degree by water. By distillation with was 

ter the whole is elevated, and an insipid extract remains. 
Medical properties ne uses. These seeds are carminative 

and stomachic. They are used in flatulent colic and hystema ; 

and to give warmth to purgatives and other active remedies. 
The dus’ 3 in substance is from grs. x. to 3. 


Officinal preparations. Oleuwm Carui. L. D. Aqua Carui. L. Spi- 


ritus Carut. LLE. D. Detoctum Anthemidis nobilis. E. Spir. Juni--— 


peri compositus. L. Tinctura Cardamomi comp. L. LD). Tinctura Sen- 
n@.L.D. Confectio Opi. L. Conjectio. Rute.L. Emplast. Cu- 
mini, L. tel 

CASSIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. $13. 
Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decanditia Monogynia. Nat, ord. Lomentacez Linn. 


Leguminose Juss. 


 G. 813. Calyz tive-leaved. Petals five. Anthers three superior, bar- 


ren ; the. three lower ones beaked, Lamentum, 
* Denhae. 


t 
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Species 18, Cassia Fistula. Purging Cassia. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 445. 


~t. 160. 


| Species 24. Cassia Senna. Senna. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 442. t. 159. 


1, Cassia Fistuua’, 
Officinal. Cassi rputpa. Lond. —-— rructus, Edin. Cassia 

FISTULARIS 5 FRUCTUS PULPA. Dub. Cassia pulp. 

This tree is a native of both the East and West Indies, and 
of Egypt. It rises to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a 
laroe trunk, covered with a soft cineritious bark, and much 
branched at the top. The leaves are composed of six pairs of 

ovate, pointed, undulated pinnae, of a pale green colour, with 
many transverse nerves, and peduncled : the stipules scarcely 
apparent. The flowers, which appear in June, are of a golden 
colour, placed upon long pendent terminal spikes?.. The 
leaves of the calyx are crenated, blunt, and of a oreenish co- 
Jour; the petals unequal, spreading, and waved. The three 
undermost filaments are long and inewrved:s the others exhi- 
bit large anthers, three of which are rostrated, or like the open 
beak of a bird, at the extremity. The fruit is a long woody 
dark-brown igblotared pod, about the thickness of the human 
thumb, and nearly two feet in length, cylindrical, with two 
somewhat raised longitudinal furrows on one side, and one on 
the other; and divided into numerous transverse cells, some- 
times. upwards of seventy, each containing one smooth, oval, 
yellowish, shining seed, with red lines peeled it longitudi- 
nally, and imbedded in a soft black pulp?. | 
: The pods are said to undergo a kind of fermentation, to 
prepare them for keeping. Those which are. brought to this 
country come principally from the West Indies, packed in 
casks and cases.. The heaviest pods, and those im which the 
seeds do not rattle on being shaken, are penerally the best, and 
contain the greatest quantity of pulp, which is the part medi- 
einally used, 

Qualities. The pulp has a slight, rather sickly odour, and 
a sweet mucilaginous taste. iris viscid; and almost entirely 
soluble in w ater, and partially so in. aleohol and sulphuric 
ether. The watery infusion, which shows a tendency to ge- 
latinize, has, when filtered, a deep brown colour; and yields 
a precipitate with alcohol, and the solution of the superacetate 
of lead... The alcoholic and ethereal tinctures are not affected 
by the addition of water ; although, when they are evaporated, 
a thin pellicle of resin ramujag. No alteration is produced on 
the aleoholic and watery infusions by infusion of | Sal nitrate 
of silver, sulphate of iron, or the nitric or sulphurie acids ; but 


* Chaiarxambar of the Egyptians, Prasper Alpinus, de Plantis Hg. gypltt, cap. ide 
° Alpinus says, * Sunt etiam hi valde caer prsertimque oriente sole.” 
Hid. 1, c. 3 Geriner de Fruct. i, 313. t. 147. 
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oxymuriatic acid throws down a yellow-coloured precipitate 
which is insoluble in ether. Hence there is reason for con- 
cluding thai this pulp contains sugar, gelatin, mucus, a small 
portion of resin, extractive, and some colouring matter. 

Medical properties and uses. Cassia pulp is gently laxative; 
but is adapted for children and very delicate women only, as: 
it is apt to induce nausea, flatulence, and griping, when taken 
in doses sufficient for stronger habits. To assist 1ts operation, 
and prevent the @riping, it is usually conjoined with some 
neutral salt and an aromatic ; but it is rarely prescribed 1 in any 
case. 

The dose is 511) to 3} or more. 

Officinal oa Pulpa Cassie fistularis expresse. E. Con-— 


Jectio Cassie, L. BE. D. . Confectio Senne. L, E. D. 7 
2. Cassia SENNA, 
Officinal. Senn Fouts, Lond, —— vorium. Edin. Senna; 


FOLIA. Dub. Senna leaves. 

This species of cassia, which yields the senna of commerce, 
is an annual plant, a native of Upper Egypt. The best grows 
in the valley of Basabras, or of Nubia! ; flowering in July 
and August. It rises with an erect branching stem about two 
feet in height. At the base of the leaves, which are pinnate, and 
~ placed in alternate order, are two narrow pointed stipules : the 
leaflets, of which each leaf has five or six pair, are sessile, oval, 
pointed, scarcely an inch in length, and one-fourth of anineh 
broad, and of a yellowish green colour. The flowers are yel- 
low, and produced in loose axillary spikes: the calyx is decir 
duous; consisting of five narrow obtuse concave leaflets: the 
petals are roundish, concave, entire ; the three lower ones Jarger 
than the two upper: the undermost filaments also are longer 
than the others, and furnished with large rostrated curved an- 
thers; and the germen is long and flat, with a short 1ucurved 
style terminated by arf obtuse stigma. The fruit is an ovate, 
reniform, membranous, leafy, compressed legume, torose 
where the seeds are, anid marked with capillary, transverse, 
parallel striae; bivalve, with six or nine cells, divided by very 
thin transverse partitions, and each containing one oblong 
heart-shaped seed *. 

The best senna, named.in, Nubia guelelly, grows wild, and 
yields two crops of. leaves, the abundance of which depends 
on the periodical rains, The first crop is collected after the 
first rains about the middle of September; the second in the 
following March. The plants are cut down and exposed on 
the rocks to dry in the sun. The leaves are then picked, 


1C, Nectoux. Vide Phil. Mag. xv. 55. 
9 Gertner de Fruct. . 312. t. 146, 
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sacked up in bales, and sent down to Alexandria, where they 
are mixed with two other species of cassia; one the C. senna 
of Forskal with obtuse leaves; the other probably the CG. an- 
gustifolia of Willdenow, the leaves of which are longer, nar- 
rower, and sharper-poited than those of the proper senna, 
and come from Mocha‘. There is also reason for thinking . 
that it is further adulterated with the leaves of Colutea, bladder- 
senna, and of box. -The senna after being thus mixed 1s_ re 
packed in bales at Alexandria, whence it is exported to Eu- 
rope. ; -. ‘ Se 
Qualities. The odour of senna leaves is faint, rather dis- 
agreeable and sickly ; the taste slightly bitter, sweetish, and 
nauseous. Boiling water extracts about one-third of the weight 
of the leaves employed: the infusion has a deep reddish-brown 
colour, with the odour and taste of the leaves, ‘This infusion, 
when exposed to the atmosphere, deposits a lemon- yellow 
coloured insoluble matter; and a similar precipitate 1s pro- 
duced by oxymuriatic acid and several other substances. (See 
Infusum Senne, among the Preparations.) Alcohol and sul- 
phuric ether digested on the powdered leaves acquire a deep 
olive green colour. When the ethereal tincture 1s poured 
on the surface of pure water, a dark olive pellicle remains 
after the évaporation of the ether, which is almost. insi- 
pid, and has all the properties of resin; and a golden colour is 
communicated to the water*. The alcoholic tincture 1s ren- 
dered only slightly milky by the addition of water, and scarcely 
any precipitate is produced ; but a copious one is thrown down 
y oxymuriatic acid. The active principle of senna appears 
to be a very oxidizable extractive, resin, and a peculiar vola- 
tile matter; and it contains also mucus, and some saline in- 
eredients. According to Bouillon Lagrange, the residue of 
the watery infusion evaporated to dryness, and burnt, yields 
potass, sulphate of potass, carbonate of lime, magnesia, and 
silica. : ! 
Medical properties and uses. Senna is purgative, generally 
_ operating under four hours after itis taken; and 1s well adapted 
‘for all cases 1n which the bowels require to be certataly, yet 
moderately evacuated. In many habits it is apt to occasion 
griping, and therefore requires the addition of some aromatic, 
as Carraway or cardamom seeds, or ginger; and its operation 
to be assisted by drinking plentifully of weak broths or gruel, 


ee oe ee 


1 Nectoux says, The palthier, or senna-manager, of Alexandria acknowledgéd 
that the product of the two crops varies from 700 quintals to 1100-or more, 
one-third of which is argue’, the obruse-pointed cassia, and the sale is 1400 or 
1500 quintals. Plul. Mag. |. c. 
? This colour may be produced ‘by some extractive being taken up by the 
ether, closely united to the resin. : 


_— 
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The griping seeins to be occasioned by the resinous matter, as 


the infusion made with cold water does not gripe, although it 
purges. Senna may be given in substance powdered ; but the 


more usual form is that of infusion. Decoction is a bad form, 
as the activity of the medicine is much impaired by the boil- 
ing: owing , according to Gren, to the total dissipation of the 
inauseous ani volatile principles; but, in our opimion, to the 
oxidizement of the extractive, which also accounts for the se- 
vere gripings induced mY the decoction. 

The dose of the powder of the leaves is 3}; but it is selelgou 
given alone. . 

Oficinal preparations. Confectio Rati L.E. D. LExtraclum 
Cassie Senne. EB, Infusum Senne. LD. Infusum Tamarind cum 
Senna. E. D. Pulvis Senne compositus. L, Tinctura Senne. LE. D, 
Syrupus Senne, D.: 

CASTOR. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 124. 
Cl.1. Ord. 4, Mammalia, Gli ires. 


G. 23. Fore-teeth in the upper jaw truncated, hollowed with a trans~ | 


verse angle; in the lower transverse at the point. Grinders in 
both jaws four. Tail long, depressed, scaly. Clavicles perfect. 


Species 1, Castor Fiber. The Castor Beaver. Jonst. Quadr. p. 147. 
t. 68. | 


Officinal, Castorrum!. Lond. —-—-. Materia in folliculis prope 
‘anum vollecta, CasroreuM dicta. Edin. CasToREUM ROSSICUM 
et cawabDEnss. Dui. Castor; the substance collected in the fol- 
Jicles near the anus of the beaver; Russian and Canadian. 

The beaver is an amphibious quadruped, found in the 
northern parts of Eurgpe, Asia, and America, inhabiting the 
wooded banks of uninhabited rivers and Jakes; in which itu 
tions it 1s gregarious, and constructs its habitation with greater 
skill than any other animal except man, The body is thick, 
under three feet in length, and covered with short iron-brown 
and chesnut-coloured eit the feet are five-toed and webbed ; 
the eyes small, and the ears short and hairy. The tail 1s abetig 
half the leneth of the body, flat, horizontal, scaly, with that 
part only of it that is next to the body covered with hairs. 
Between the anus and the external genitals are four follicles 
of an oblong shape, smaller above and larger below; the two 
upper are filled with a fatty substance, whilst the two larger 
contain each about two ounces of an oily viscid strona-smell- 


ing substance, inclosed in membranous cells, which ts the of- — 


ficinal castor. 

Whea ,the beaver is- cakea the follicles are cut off entire, 
and dried either by exposure to the sun, or in smoke. The 
castor 3s at first fluid, but gradually becomes solid and viscid, 


' Kaoroors ooyss Dioscoridis. The ancients erroneously believed that the cas- 
tor follicles were the testicles of the beaver. 
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occasionally perfectly dry and pulverulent. The best comes 
from Russia; but of late years it has been very scarce, and all 
that 1s now foonct th the shops is the produce of Canada. The 
cods of the Russian eastor are large, dry, toundish, heavy and 
solid, appearing, when cut, of a reddish liver alata ; those of 
the Canadian are smaller, Hal rd, oblong, thin, and. corrugated 
‘on the outside. The gene of the castor is determined by 
its sensible qualities; that which is quite black, insipid, and 
inodorous, being unfit foruse. Castor is said to be sometimes 
counterfeited by a mixture of some gummy and resinous sub- 
stances, witha little real castor, artificially interspersed with 
ieribeahes, and stuffed into the scrotum of the goat’. The 
fraud is e basitt detected by comparing the smell and taste with 
those of real castor; and by the deficiency of the sebaceous 
follicles which are always attached to the real cods. 

Challies The odour of castor is strong, heavy, and aro- 
matic; the taste bitter, sub-acrid, and nauseous. It_ feels 
slightly unctuous, and is of a red- Brow colour. Its odorous 
principle is dissipated by coction with water; but when it is 
simply infused in boiling water, jts sensible qualities are In a 
small degree imparted to the infusion, which has a yellow co- 
lour, and shows the preserice of an alkali, by changing to. 
green the vegetable blues. Alcohol and sulphuric ether dis- 
solve the resinous part of the castor, which remains after the 
evaporation of the menstrua, and retains all the odour arid 
taste of the drug. 

According to the analysis oi ’ Bouillon Lagrange, castor 
contains. the ‘Parbiouktes of potass, lime, and ammonia; besides 
wow, Tesitl;.'2 mucilaginous extractive matter, and a volatile 
oil. . 

Medical properties and uses. Castor is antispasmodic ; and 
emmenagogue? It is given, with seeming advantage, 1 - low 
nervous fevers, hysteria, ¢ epilepsy, and spasmodic atfections : 
and, from the idea of its action being particularly determined 
to the uterine svstem, it is supposed to prove useful in ame- 
norrhcea and chlorosis. [t may be exhibited either in sub- 
stance powdered, or in.the form of tincture; but owing to the 
scarcity and the hich price of good castor, it id seldom ordered; 
and the list of materia medica cei Aes contains many better 
alitis spasmoadics. 


The dose of powdered castor is grs. x. to Bj, given as a bolus, 
Officinal preparation.  Tinctura bibudies ewe yy. 
CENTAURIA. Spee. Plant, Willd. ii. 2277. 


€l. 19. Ord. 3. Syngenesia Frustranea, Nat. ord. Composite Capi- 
tate Linn. Cinarocephale Juss. ) 


1 Duncan's New Edinburgh Dispensatory, 5th edit. 220. 
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G. 1548. Receptacle bristly. Seed-down simple. Corolla of the ray 
funnel-shaped, longer, irregular. 

keeKEEE Calcitrape : with the spines of the calyx compound. 

Species 89. Centauria Lenedicta. Blessed Thistle. Med. Bot.2d edit. 34. 

t. 14. 

Officinal, —-— Hersa. Edin, Carpvuvus Benepictus; Fours. Dub. 

The herbaceous part,-or the leaves, of Blessed Thistle. 

This is an annual plant, a native of Spain and the Grecian 
islands, flowering in June and September: it is also cultivated 
in the gardens of this country, where it thrives as well as in 
its native soil’. The root is w hitish, cylindrical, and branched, 
sending up an erect, roundish, channelled, rough stem, about 
two feet in height, and branchéd towards the top. The lower 
leaves are peduncled, but the upper sessile, and in some degree 
deeurrent; the whole are long, elliptical, rough, runcinate, 
and barbed with sharp points; of a bright green colour’above, 
whitish underneath, and reticulated. The flowers are sur- 
rounded by an involucre of ten leaves, the five exterior of 
which are larger: the calyx is oval and woolly, and cach scale 
terminated by pinnate spinous points: the florets are of fa 
bright yellow colour, those of the ray small, trifid, and sterile. 
The seeds, seated on a paleaceous receptacle, are brown, pyri- 
form, a little curved, deeply striated, and crowned with 8 dou- 
ble pappus, the outer one caly culate, the inner spinous ? 

This plant is in greatest perfection when in flower, at Eek: 
time it should be cut, quickly dried, and preserved in a dry 
airy place. 

Qualities. The odour ts weak, yet unpleasant ; cy: taste 
intensely bitter, but not very permanent. Its yirtues are ex- 
tracted both by water and alcohol. The watery infusion has 
a pale greenish-yellow colour, which is changed to a deep 
olive by sulphate of iron, and an orange-brown by the pure 
alkalies, although the carbonates do not affect it, Nitrate of 
silver and superacetate of lead occasion copious ‘precipitates, 
and aré therefore incompatible with tbis infusion. 

Medical properties and uses. Carduus benedictus may be 
emetic, diaphoretic, or tonic, according to the form and 
strength of the preparation in which it is administered. . The 
decoction and strong infusion provoke vomiting; the less 
strong warm infusion determines powerfully to the surface, 
oceasioning a copious flow of sweat; and the light infusion, 
made with six drachms of the leaves and one pint of cold wa- 
ter, 1s. an elegant and efficacious bitter in loss of appetite, and 
the dyspepsia which is- occasioned by irregularities. It was 
formerly supposed to possess such extraordinary medicinal 


iy 


1 Tt was described as el og cultivated in England by Gerarde in 1597. 
' 2 Geertner de Fruct. il. 385. t, 162. 
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powers as to deserve the appellation benedictus; but it is sel- 
dom used in the present practice. The dose of ‘the powdered 
herb is grs. xv. to 5); that of the infusion £3ij gun every 
three hours. 


CENTAURII CACUMINA. Vide Chironia Gentaiteininh 


CEPHAELIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 977. 
Cl.5. Ord.\. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Aggregate Linn. 


G. 357. Flowers in av involucred head. Coro/la tubular. Stigma 
two-parted. Berry two-sceded. Receptacle chafty. 


Species nova. Cephaélis vel Callicocca /pécacwanha '. Ipecacuan. Linn. 


Soc. Trans: viz pi ABF et: QB 
Officinal, Ipscacuannez Rapix. Lond. Edin Dub,- The root of 

Tpecacuan, * 

This plant is a perennial, found growing in shadowy moist 
situations in the forests of the provinces of Pern ambuqua, Ba- 
hia, Rio Janeiria, Paulensia, Mariannia, and other provinces of 
the Brasils; flowering in December, January, February, and 
- March ; aad ripening its berries in May. T he root is si imple, 
or somewhat branched, and furnished here and there with short 
radicles:: it is ae three or four inches in length, and 
two or three Jines in thickness; bent in different directions, ex- 
ternally brown, and annulated ain prominent unequal roughish 
rings. The stem is procumbent at the base, rising from five 
to nine inches in height, round, the theckness of a hen’s 
quill ; smooth, brown, “leafless, ann knotted in the lower part, 
but leafy towards the apex: after the first year it throws out 
runners, from which, about six inches apart, new erect stems 
rise. The inferior ae are caducous, so that. not more than 
eight generally remain at the summit of each stem when it 
flowers: they are almost sessile, opposite, spreading, ovate, 
pointed at both ends, three or. four inches long, and lesa 
than two broad; of a deep green colour on the upper sur- 
face, and of a whitish green, downy, and veined on the 
under. At the base of each pair of leaves are sessile, fim- 
briated, short, withering stipules embracing the stem. The 
Bers are agarecated in a solitary head, ona round, 
downy footstalk, terminating the stem, and encompassed by 
- a four-leaved eivolucre. The florets are sessile, from 15 to 
24 in number, interspersed with little bractes: the calyx is 
wvery small, five-toothed, superior, and persistent; the corolla 
monopetalous, the expansion shorter, than the tube, and di- 
vided into five ovate, acute, recurved segments: the filaments 
are short, capillary, inserted into the upper part of the tube; 
and bearing long erect anthers: the germen inferior, support- 


' As Wildenow, following desley has peers the genus Callicocea with thar 
of Cepha€lis, we have followed the example of the Edinburgh Dispensatory in 
refer ring to this genus the Ipecacuanha, 
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inga filiform style, with two obtuse stigmas the length of the 
anthers ; becoming a soft one-celled berry, of a reddish-purple 
colour changing to black, and containing two oval seeds. 

According to Decandolle, the term ipecacuanha im South 
America implies generally vomiting root; and therefore it is 
applied to the roots of very different species of plants. The 
pliant, however, which we have described from Professor Bro- 
tero’s description published in the sixth volume of the Lin- 
nean Transactions, and the Psycotria emetica which Mutis 
says yields the Peruvian gray ipecacuan, are the plants that 
yield the varieties of the root brought te this country’. We 
have found very little of the white 1pecacuan in any of the 

specimens of the ipecacuan of the shops which we have exa- 

mined. Both the gray and the brown varieties of the root 
are brought to this country packed in bales from Rio Janeiria. 
Both are in short, wrinkled, variously bent and contorted 
pieces which break with a resinous fracture. The gray is 
about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots and deep 
circular fissures, that nearly reach down to a white woody fibre 
that runs through the heart of each piece; the external part 
is compact, brittle, and looks smooth: the brown is smaller, 
more wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, 
and white within: the white is woody, and has no wrinkles. 

In choosing ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are com- 
pact, and break with a resinous fracture, having a whitish gray 
somewhat semitransparent appearance in the inside of the 
cortical part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are 
to be preferred. 

It is impossible to ascertain at what period the effects of 
this root were first known in America, where the Indians used 
it'as an emetic before their connexion with Europeans: but 

Ithough Piso described its uses fully in his Natural History 
of Brasil so early as 1618, and brought the root to Europe, yet 
it was scarcely used by Europeans before the year 1700. It 
was carried to France by a French physician of the name of 
Le Gras in 1672; but it did not attract general notice until it 
was a third time introduced by a French merchant of the name 
of Grenier, who brought 150 lbs of it from Spain in 1686, 
with which trials were made at the Hotel Dieu. Helvetius 
first made known its use in dysentery, and was rewarded by 
Louis XIV. with 10002. sterling for the discovery. 


ee 


1 Thetitle of ipecacuan is generally given to the roots of the following plants, 
besides those mentioned above, in South America: Viola parviflora, V. lpeca- 
cuanha, V. Calceelaria, Cynanchum Ipecacuanha, C. tomentosum, and Ascle- ' 
pias currasavica ; and sometimes to Euphorbia Ipecacuanha, Dorstenia brasili- 
ensis, end D, arifolia. In St. Domingo several species of Ruellia, which pro- 
yoke vomiting, are named False Ipecacuan. Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histuire Na- 
twrelle, art. Jpecacuanha, 
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Qualities. The entire root 1s inodorous, but the powder 
has a faint disagreeable odour. ‘The taste is bitter, subacrid, 
and extremely nauseous. Alcohol takes up four parts in 
‘twenty of the powdered root; proof spirit six and a half; 
and boiling water rather more than two fifth parts. The alco- 
holic tincture is scarcely altered by a solution of galls; but the 
weaker tincture and the watery infusion are instantly and co- 
piously precipitated by it. They are very little altered by the 
sulphate of iron, and superacetate of lead; and are not at all 
affected by tartarized antumony. Oxyinuriatic acid added to 
the weaker tincture, and the watery infusion, first deepens the 
colour to an orange hue, and after some time precipitates a 
white insoluble flaky matter. In our experiments the alcoholic 
tincture was rendered scarcely milky by the addition of water: 
ether, however, acts upon the powder; and, when the clear 
fluid is evaporated on the surface of water, a resinous pel- 
licle rernains, which has the taste and odour of ipecacuan. 
When the infusion is boiled it becomes turbid, and a whitish 
matter is deposited, which M. Henry seems to think 1s caout- 
chouc?. From these experiments ipecacuan appears 10 con- 
tain cinchonin, resin, extractive and caoutchouc. | 

The experiments of Dr. Irvine led him to conclude that the 
watery solution is more emetic than the alcoholic; and the 
cortical than the heneous part; but by more recent trials made 
in the hospitals of Paris, the resin appears to possess rather 
More activity than the extractive; and the emetic property 
was found to be the same in both the parts of the root. 

The powder is apt to become inert by keeping; and there- 
fore it should be preserved in small phials, well corked, and 
not exposed to the light. Long-continued boiling also renders 
it imert. : 

Medical properties and uses. Ypecacuwanha when adminis-~ 
tered in large doses 1s emetic; in smaller ones diaphoretic and 
expecturant; and in stil smaller doses it acts as a stomachie, 
stimulating and giving energy to the digestive organs. As an 
emetic, it is mild, safe, and certain in its operation; and al- 
though given in larger doses than are necessary, it does not 
Operate more yiolently, but only in a shorter space of time. It 
does not act so quickly as many other emetic substances ; but, 
while it evacuates completely the contents of the stomach, its 
action is confined to that organ; which is, nevertheless, not 
so much weakened by it asby antimonial emetics. It is given 
with great advantage at the commencement of continued fe- 
vers, the progress of which is often cut short by its operation ; 
and it has been also frequently found to stop the paroxysm of 

i nena dee neemnemninnee ere nn em 


» Annales .de Chimie, lviit. 28, 
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of an intermittent when given immediately before the acces- 


sion of the cold stage. At the commencement of inflamma- 


tion of the pharynx, larynx, and trachea, when the inflam- 


mation does not run very high; in cynanche tonsillaris ; and | 


every case in’ which it is necessary to evacuate the stomach, 
ipecacuan has been found useful. As an emetic, however, it 
is contraindicated when there is any reason for suspecting in- 
flammation of the encephalon, passive bemorrhagy, or hernia; 
and in the advanced stage of typhus fevers when the pulse 1s 
feeble, and the strength much diminished; but in these in- 
stances all emetics are hurtful. In doses sufficient to excite 
nausea without producing vomiting, ipecacuan is given with 
excellent effects in dysentery’, amid obstinate diarrheea: in 
which cases its efficacy seems to arise in a great degree from 
the nausea, which is kept up by the repetition of the small 
doses. diminishing the arterial excitement, and determining to 
the surface ; and partly also, as Cullen supposed, from its pro- 
ducing a steady determination of the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines downwards. Perhaps.also to these first-ementioned 
effects of the nausea, may be attributed much of the benefit 
which results from the use of ipecacuan in spasmodic asthma, 
dyspnoea, pertussis and epilepsy. In the first of these diseases 
its emetic power is taken advantage of to relieve the paroxysm, 
after which it is given in repeated small doses to prevent its 
return?. In nauseating doses also, owing to the nausea les- 
_sening the force of the circulation, it has Been employed with 
the best success in uterine and pulmonary hemorrhagies. «As 
asudorifie much benefit has been derived from the use of 1pe- 
cacuan in acute rheumatism, arthritic affections, dropsy, and 
other diseases in which sweating is necessary. It is generally 
given in these cases in combination with opium and neutral 
salts, according-to the mode introduced by Dover; (see Puluaw 
Ipecacuanhe compositus. ) But we have found it in combina- 
tion with opium alone in a larger proportion, more efficacious, 
particularly in rheumatism. Jts expectorant powers have been 
found exceedingly uscful in catarrbal affections, pneumonia 
after bleeding, and im the early stage of phthisis, mn which its 
diaphoretic effect is also beneficial. ' 
The emetic operation of ipecacuan is quickened by com- 
bining it with tartarized antimony: and, on the contrary, it is 
counteracted by opium, and vegetable wiondés Opium, how- 
ever, is rendered less narcotic when combined with ipecacuan, 
although its power of allaying pain is not dinnnished, while 


the sudorific effect of the ipecacuan is much augmented by the — 


combination. We do not, however, agree in opinion with those 


- 


1 Piso, Helvetius, Cleghorn, Pringle, 2 Materia Med. ii. 477. 3 Akenside. 
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who think it is to be relied upon as an antidote against the 
deleterious effects of opium; its emetic effect being» too slow, 
and checked by the opium. 

Ipecacuan is exhibited in substance, and im aqueous and 
vinous infusions: and on the continent a syrap of it is used 
for children’. The dose of the powder, to produce full vo- 
miting, is from grs. xv. to 3fs3 and of the aqueous infusion, 
which is made by macerating for an hour 51) of the powdered 
root in f3vj of boiling water, and filtering, £3) or f3jls may be 
given every half-hour till it excites vomiting. The emetic 
effect is continued, and rendered easier to the patient, by 
drinking, in the intervals. of vomiting, large draughts of tepid 
water. aoe producing the other effects of ipecacuan, it is 
given in doses of one, two, or three grains, generally in the 
form of pills; and repeated every four or five hours: but al- 
though its sudorific effect, when begun, is aided and kept up 
by the use of warm fluids, yet these must not be drunk soon, 
after the dose has been taken. 

Officinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhe composiius. L. D. Vi- 
num Ipecacuanhe. L.E, D. 

CERA. Wax. 

Bees, as the experiments of Huber have proved?, produce 
the wax of which the delicate partitions of the cells of their 
combs are constructed, from honey, sugar, and the sweet 
‘secreted juice found in’ the nectaries of plants; but do not 
‘collect it ready formed from the anthers of flowers, as has 

been generally supposed. It is, nevertheless, also produced 
as a secretion by many plants, forming the silvery powder or 
bloom, which often covers their leaves and fruit; and is found 
in oreat abundance combined with resin, covering the trunk of 
the wax-palm (Ceroxylon) of South America}, and very pure, 
encrusting the seeds of the Myrica cerifera, or wax-tree of 
‘Louisiana and other parts of North America*. Hence wax, 
in the extended meaning of the term, may be regarded both 
as an animal and a vegetable product. But it is the former 


' The following is the mode of pr eparing the syrup: ‘Take oz. vj of ipeca- 
cuan in fine powder, and pour over it !bs. vj of cold water, and after twenty-four 
hours decant it off; then add lbs. vj more of water ; and again Ibs. vj more a third 
time, proceeding always as at first. Mix the decanted liquors, and filter, and 
then with a moderate heat dissolve in them Ibs. xij of refined sugar. One ounce is 
pay alent to twelve grains of the powder. Annales de Chimie, xlvi. 33. 

2 Nicholson’s Journal, ti. 182. 

3 This palm is found in the Quindiu mountains only, rising 180 feet in height, 
and having leaves 20 feet long. he waxy secretion covers the trunk to the 
thickness of about two inches; and consists of two-thirds of resin and one of 
wax. Humbolt Plantce He uinoetiales, &c. fase. i. 

+ The pe la of the Chinese is an animal wax; and the white lac of Ind’a ap- 
pears, also, to be a variety of wax, 
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species only of it, or bees’ wax, which is officinal, and de- 

mands our present consideration. It is admitted into the list 
of materia medica under two forms: —Ist, As it is procured 
Griginally from the combs, combined with colouring matter, 
or unbleached ; and 2d, Deprived of colour, and purified or 
bleached. 

1. Unsiracuep Wax. 

Officinal. Cera riuava. Lond. Edin. Dub. Yellow Wax. 

Yellow wax is prepared immediately from the honeycomb. 
The boney is obtained by dripping and pressing the comb, 
which is then soaked fer some days in clear water to extract 

ail the remaining honey; and afterwards melted in a clean 
vessel with boiling water, and strained through cloth bags in a 
press. Jt is then remelied and cast into round cakes about two 
inches in thickness; and in this form is brought to market'. 

Qualities. Good and recent yellow wax has the odour of 
honey ina shght degree, is insipid, and of a pale yellow hue. 
It is brittle, yet soft ; somewhat unctuous to the touch, but 
without adhering to the fingers, or to the teeth wiki it is 
chewed ; acquires tenacity when heated; melts at 142°, and 
burns entirely away. Its specific gravity varies from 0-g600 
to 0°9650. 

Wax in this form ais often adulterated with earth, peas meal, 
or resin and tallow. The two first-mentioned substances may 
—-be suspected, when the cake is very brittle, and the colour 

inclines more to gray than bright pale-yellow :.they may be 
separated by remelting and straining the wax. The presence 
ot resin may be suspected when the fracture appears smooth 
and shining, instead of being granulated ; and it may be de- 
tected by putting small pieces of the wax in cold rent which 
will readily dissolve the resinous part, without sensib sly acting 
on the real wax. Tallow is discovered by the greater softness 
and unctuosity of the cake, and its disagre eable suffocating 
smell when melted. : 

Medical properties .and uses.. Yellow wax is scarcely ever 
ordered for internal use, although its colouring matter.does 
not affect its medical properties. — It 1s chiefly employed in the 
composition of external applications. 

‘Officinal preparations. Cera flava purificata. D. Oxidum Ani 
monii vitrificatum @ Cera, E. LEmplastrum Cere. L.K.  Emplast. 
Cumint, L, Emplast. Picis compositum. L. Emplast. Oxidi. Ferri 
rubri.E. Emplast. Asse feetide. &. Emplast. gummosum. E. Em- 
plast. Melies ‘vesicatorii. &. D.  Emplast. Melaes vesicatorii com posi- 
tum. E, Emplast. Gallant. D. iat aromaticum. D, Ceratum.L.D. 


? Large quantities of wax are imported from the Baltic, the Levant, and the 
Barbary coast, 
io 
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Ceratum Calamine. 1. D. Ceratum Resine. L.E.D. Ceratum 
Sabine. L. D. Ceratum Saponis. L. Unguentum Picis arid, L. Es. 
Unguent. infust Meloes vesicatorii. KE. Unguentum Cantharidis. D. 
2. Buracnep Wax. 
Officinal, Cera acpa. Lond. Dub. Edin, White Wax. _ | 
When yellow wax is exposed, with an extended surface, to 
the action of light and air, and sprinkled with water, the yel- 
Jow colour and peculiar odour are Jost, and it becomes white. 
This process is thus performed: The yellow wax is melted 
with a very little water in a copper vessel, and then run off, 
through a plug-hole in the bottom, into another vessel, which 
is covered with a cloth to retain the heat until the water and the 
impurities settle. Theclaritied melted wax is next suffered to 
flow into a vessel, the bottom of which 1s full of small holes, 
through which it runs in small streams upon a cylinder kept 
constantly revolving over, and partly dipping in, cold water, 
into which the wax fails drawn out into thin shreds or ribbands, 
and is instantly cooled. These are spread upon cloths stretched 
on frames exposed to the light and air, and occasionally 
watered and turned ; so that after some days the colour nearly 
disappears. After being thus half-bleached, the wax is al- 


lowed to remain heaped up in a solid mass for a month, when 
the whole process is again repeated. It is, lastly, generally 


Ielted and cast into thin discs about five inches in diameter, 
4n which form it is found in the shops. 

White wax is sometimes adulterated with.white oxide of 
Jead, in order to increase its weight; and with white tallow. 
The former is easily detected by melting the wax in water, 
when the oxide falls to the bottom of the vessel; and white 
wax is known to contain tallow when it is of a dull opaque 
white, and wants the translucency which distinguishes the 
pure wax. 

Qualities. Pure white wax is perfectly insipid, inodorous, 
and somewhat translucent. Itis harder, tess unctuous to the 
touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax; its specific 
yravity being frem 0-8203 to 0-96623; and its melting point 
155°. It melts into a colourless transparent fluid, which con- 
cretes again as it cools, resuming its former appearance. Wax 
is perfectly insoluble in water, and nearly soin cold alcohol and 
ether, although these latter fluids take up about one-twentieth 
Of their weight in a boiling temperature, which is again depo- 
sited as the fluids cool. It dissolves in the fixed oils, forming 
the base of cerates and ointments ; and unites in some degree 
when boiled with alkalies forming soaps. The acids at an or- 
dinary temperature scarcely affect its but when the sulphuric 


| 4s boiled’on it, a thick blackish mass is produced. ‘The pro- 


ducts of its decomposition by heat, in close vessels, show that, 
H 
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like the fixed oils, it is a triple compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in unknown proportions’. 

Medical properties and uses. Wax is regarded as a demul- 
cent; and is somctimes exhibited in obstinate cases of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, with the view of sheathing the bowels; but 
its place may be better supplied by simple maucilages and 
_ gelatinous solutions. It is generally exhibited diffused in mu- 
cilaginous fluids by means ‘of soap in the proportion of one- 
third part of the wax, with which it is first melted, and then 
rubbed in a mortar with the fluid, which is oradually added : 
but Poerner’s method, which is, first to melt the wax with olive 
oil, and then mix the oily compound while hot with the 
mucilasinous fluid, by uiturating with the yolk of an egg, is 2 
preferable one» The dose is a cupful of the emulsion, con- 
taining about Dj of wax, given every four or five hours. Like 
yellow wax itis much used i in the composition of ointments 
and plasters, 

Officinal preparations. Contin Cetacei. L. E.D. Unguentum 
Cetacet. L. D. Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydi. L. Linimen- 
tum simplex. E. Unguentum simplex. E, 


CERVUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 175. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 5. Mammalia, Pecora. 

G. 29. Horns solid; when tender covered with a velvety coat, and 
growing at the apex ; shed annually, forked. Fore-teeth eight in 
the lower jaw. Tearing. teeth none (sometimes solitary in the up- 
per jaw). 

Species 1. Cervus Elaphus*. The Stag, or Hart. Jéhnst. Quadrup. 
8D, %. 32, 35: 

Offiicinal, Cornua. Lond. Crurvus ELrarnus; cornu. Edin. Cor- 
NU CERVINUM. Dul. Harts’ Horns. 

The stag, of which there are three known varieties, is a na- 
tive of almost every part of Europe, and of the northern parts 
of America and Asia. In Britain, its numbers have been much 
reduced by the progress of agi oabitions ; but it is still found 
wild in the highlands of Scotland; the moors bordering on — 
Devonshire and Cornwall ; and on "the Kerry mountains in 
Ireland. It is a very beautiful animal, about three feet anda 
half in height, of a rust-brown colour on the upper part of the 
body, and whitish below. The horns are annually shed, about 
the end of February and March; but are soon reproduced 
in a soft, tender state, full of bloodvessels, and covered with a 
velvety skin ; which is lost as they increase in size; andat - 
length, about the month of July, they become hard, compact, 
and bony. They have no horns till they are above a year old, 


1 Is wax fixed oil saturated with oxygen? 
2 Baagos. Arislot. Hist. Animal. i, ¢. 7, 18. 
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and these do not branch till the third year; after which the 
branches increase in number every year, so that the age of the 
animal may in some degree be determined by them‘. 

These horns differ from most other animals, and approach 
nearer to the nature of boncs, containing only less of the phos- 
phate of lime in their composition, and yielding a much larger 
proportion of gelatine. It is for the sake of the gelatine that 
they are converted into shavings, and medicinally used.. These 
are often adulterated with the shavings of mutton bones, 
which, however, are easily detected by their greater degree of 
brittleness. : | | 

Qualities. Hartshorn shavings when good are inodorous 
and insipid, pliant, of an ivory-yellow colour; and contain 
27 parts of gelatine in 100 parts?. Four ounces of them boiled 
in two. pints of water until one pint be dissipated, and the 
remainder strained, afford, when the decoction cools, a clear, 
transparent, colourless, insipid, inodorous jelly; which is a 
‘compound of gelatine and water. | . 

Medical properties and uses. The gelatine yielded by stags’ 
horns is considered as a demulcent; but its nutrient properties 
are more useful than its medicinal virtues. It forms, when 
united with orange juice, sugar, and a little wine, a good 
article of diet for the sick and convalescent ; and, when mixed 
with an equal portion of cows’ milk, is very useful in the irri- 
_ tations of infants arising from acidities in the primee vie. : 

Officinal preparations. Cornu ustum. L.D, Liquor vol. Cornu 
a. D. Oleum Cornu cervini rectif. D. Pulvis antimonialis. 


CEREVISLZ FERMENTUM. Lond. Yeast. 

This substance is the scum or frothy matter which collects 
on the surface of beer while fermenting. It:has been chemi- 
cally examined by Westrumb, who obtained from it a variety 
of ingredients’; but its essential constituent, or fermenting 
principle, is supposed to be gluten, or something very analogous 
to that vegetable principle. [ts medical properties may perhaps 
be attributed to its containing the bitter of the hop, some ready 
formed alcohol, and carbonic acid. : 

— Qualities. Yeast has a vinous, sour odour; a bitter taste 3 
and reddens the vegetable blues. When it is filtered, a matter 
remains on the filter which possesses properties sintilar to those 


} The castrated fawn never gets horns at any period of its lifé. 

2 Annales de Chimie, xxxiv. 71. 

3 From 15142 parts of yeast he obtained the following substances: potass 13, 
carbonic acid 15, acetic acid 10, malic acid 45, lime 69, alcohol 240, extractive 
120, mucilage 240, saccharine matter 315, gluten 480, and water 13595 parts; be- 
sides some traces of phosphoric acid and of ‘silica, Crell’s Annals, 1796, and 
Thomson's Chem. 4th edit. v. 406, 
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of vegetable gluten 5 and by this separation the yeast loses the 
property of exciting fermentation, but recovers: it again when 
the gluten is added. The addition of yeast to any vegetable 
substance containing saccharine matter excites fermentation 
‘init, and carbonic acid vas is macals ed. 

Medical properties and use Yeast is tomic and antiseptic. 
Some years ago it was given eit seeming advantage in ty- 
phoid fevers attended with symptoms of “putridity 3 but the 
facts brought forward in support of its efhcacy require further 
confirmation’. As an external application, however, united 
with flour and other farinaccous matters in the form of cata- 
plasm, or poultice, to foul and sphacelating ulcers, it is pro- 
ductive of the best effects. It corrects the feetor of the dis- 
charge, assists the sloughing of the diseased parts, and promotes 
the formation of a benign and healthy pus. 

The dose of yeast is atable-spoonful or two, (about f3{s) re- 
peated every second or third hour. It is generally combined 
with porter, or wine, and sugar. | 

Officinal preparation. Cateplusma Fermenit. L. 


, CETACE CEUM. Vide Physeter macrocephalus. 


- CHIRONIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1065. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Rotacee Linn. Gen- 
tianz Juss. 

G. 349. Corellawheel-shaped.  Pistil declined. Stamens seated on 
the tube of the corolla. dnthers spiral at the end. Pericarp two- 
celled. 

- Species Q. Chironia Centaurium*. Common Centaury. Med. Bot, 
Qded. 275. t. 06. Smith Flor. Brit. 257. Eng. Bot. t, 417. 


Officinal. Centauri cacumina. Lovd. “———; SUMMITAS PLO- 


RENS, Edin. CENTAURIUM MINUS; CAGUMINA FLORENTIA. Dul. 

The flowering tops of Common Cetitaury. 

This is aur indi igenous annual plant, growitg in dry gravelly 
pastures, and flowering in July and August. The root is 
small, woody, and branching: the stalk, whieh rises about # 
foot in height, 1s erect, smooth, and quadrangular ; divided 
above into a dichotomous panicle, and somettmes branched at 
the base. The leaves are opposite, sessile, elliptical, three- 
nerved, and smooth: the flowers are terminal, sessile, and 
erect; expanding only in the sunshine: the calyx is half the 
length of the tube of the corolla, five-cleft, with the segments 
subulate and erect; the corolla is pink- or rose-coloured, di- 


vided at the limb into five elliptical equal segments, spreading, 


and somewhat concave. The filaments are bent down, and 
furnished with oblong, yellow, three-times twisted anthers ; 


*It was suggested asa remedy in these complaints by the rev. Mr. Cartwright. 
2 Named, according to Pliny, wevreavgcy trom Chiron the centaur. 1, 25, ¢. 6- 
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the germen is oblong, supporting a simple style crowned with 
a clubbed stigma. 

Qualities. Common centaury is almost inodorous; but the 
petals, leaves and stalk have an intensely bitter taste. Both 
water and alcoho] in sufficient quantity extract the whole of 
its active principles, leaving the insoluble part perfectly insipid. 
It appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. 

Medical properizes and uses. Common centaury is tonic 
and antiseptic. Before the discovery of cinchona it was much 
used for the cure of fevers, and was one of the ingredients of 

the celebrated Portland powder’. Itis still regarded as a useful 

bitter and tonic; and may well supply the place of some of 
the more expensive remedies of this description in dyspeptic 
complaints. The dose of the powder may be from 3fs to 5); 
_and of an infusion made by macerating 3vj of the dried tops 
in Ofs of boiling water, and straining, f3jfs to f3ij, three or 
four times a day. 


 CINCHONA?.. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 957. 
Cl. 5. Ord.1, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Contortee Linn, 
Rubiacez Juss. \ 

G. 346. Corolla funnel-shaped. Capsule inferior, two-celled, bipar- 
tite with a parallel partitéon. 

* Flowers downy, with the stamens included. 

Species 1, Cincona officinalis. Officinal Cinchona. Cinchona lan- 
cifolia. Mutis, Zea, Anales de Historia Natural, tom. ii. p, 207°. 
C, Condaminea. Humboldt, Plante equinoctiales, p. 33. t. 10, 

_Lamlert. A Description of the Genus Cinchona, plate 1. _ 
Species 3. Cinchona macrocarpa., Long-truited Cinchona. Cinchona 
cordifolia. Mutis. Zea. 1.c.ii. 214. C. purpurea. Flor. Peruv.32. 
t. 193. C. ovata, Ruiz. Quinologia, C. micrantha. Flor, Peruv. 52. 
t. 194. 


‘Tt is amusing to observe the fate of the various specifics for gout, which 
have each held for a time its sway over the public pinion; and it is not at all 
unprobable that the eaw medicinale, (see Appendix,) which is at present perform- 
ang such wonders, shall, in its turn, sink into the same state of neglect as its pre- 
decessors. ‘The following were the ingredients of the Portland powder: equal 
quantities by weight of the roots of birthwort (Aristclochia rotunda) and of 
gentian ; the tops and leaves of germander (Chameedrys), ground pine (Chamae+ 
pitys), and lesser centaury (Chirunia Centauriwm), powdered and mixed ioger 
ther. Regarding its effects Heberden says, “ Dum fama ejus vigeret, in tot RETIS, 
- gut €o usi sunt, podagra vel mitior facta est, vel rarius repetit, ut vix possit du- 
_hitari hos effectus isti medicatnento esse tribuendos. Quod autem ulla mala ex 

ilo orta sint, preter fastidium, qued modus nimins attulit, mihi quidem nec 
certum unquam visum est, nec verisimile.” Comment. de Morltorum Hist. 50, 

? Named after the countess del Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru, whom an 
Indian of Loxa cured of an intermittent, by its means, in 1638. 

9 Zea regards the following also as varieties of the C. lancifolia of Mutis, or 
‘father as yielding the same kind of bark: C nitida. Flora Perv. et Chil. ii. p. 80, 
t. 191: and Rutz. Quinologia, 56. C. éaneenlata. Flora Peruv. 5Y, C. glabra, 
oe peel. art, 4, 64. C, rosea, Flora Peruy. 54, Cy fusca. Ruiz. Quinol, 

4U. a 
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Species . Cinchona oblongifolia, Mutis. Zea. |. ¢. ii. 211. C. lutes- 


cens. Flor, Peruv. ii. 53. t. 196. and Ruiz. Quinologia, art. vi. 71.’ 


** Corollas smooth, with the stamens displayed. : 

Species 4, Cinchona carilaea. Caribean Cinchona. Wright. Phil. 
Trans. lxviit. 504. ¢. 10. 

This important genus 1s not yet altogether freed from the am- 
biguity which has solong involved ‘it; and although much has 
been effected by the industry of the Spanish botanists whom 
their Government sent out to make inquiries concerning it, 
yet many species remain undescribed', trom which it is very 
probable the bark-gatherers collect some part of the large car- 
goes which are annually sent to Europe*. The three kinds 
medicinally used have been distinguished and named by Mutis, 
a celebrated botanist who has resided in the neighbourhood of 
Santa Fé de Bogota since 1783, as director of the exportation 
of bark; and his observations have been fully detailed by his 
pupil Zea; whilst the travels of Humboldt and Bonpland have 
afforded them an ‘opportunity of ascertaining accurately, and 
describing, the species first delineated by Condamine, and 
named by Linnzus officinalis, under which term no less than 
four distinct species were confounded by that distinguished 
_ naturalist in the different editions of his System’. Under this 
trivial name also the British pharmacopceias placed as varieties 
the three barks known in the shops; and this error is still 
retained by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges; but in the 
Jast edition of its Pharmacopceia the London CoN adopted 
the trivial names of Mutis and Zea; and although, for the 
sake of uniformity, we have set down the two first species 
above, as named and arranged by Willdenow, yet we shal] 
describe them under the corrected appeilations. 

| 1, CrncHona CorDIFOLIA. Mutis. 

Officinal. CincHON# CORDIFOLIZ CoRTEX. Lond. CINCHONZE OF- 
FICINALIS CORTEX, a. communis. Edin. CorTEX PERUVIANUS. Dub, 
Heart-leaved Cinchona: (The common pale Bark of the shops.) 
The tree which affords this bark is found in the mountains 


1 In a large collection of dried specimens of the genus Cinchona in my pos- 
session, which were collected in 1805, lyoth near Loxa and Santa Fé, I find several 
species which are not mentioned in the works of any of the Spanish botanists. 

2 Humboldt informs us that the quantity of cinchona bark annually exported 


from America is 12,000 er 14,000 quinta!ls. ‘The kingdom of Santa Fé furnishes | 


2,000 of these, which are sent trom Carthagena; 110 are furnished by Loxa ; 
and the provinces of Huamanga, Cuenca, and Jaen de Bracamorros, with the 
thick forests of Guacabamba and Ayavaca, furnish the rest, which is shipped 
from Lima, Guayaquil, Payta, and other ports on the South Sea. Plante 
Equinoc. p. 34. . ? ‘ 

3 Under this name in the Syst, Veg. ed. 10, p.929, is described the C. officina- 
‘lis, the Condaminea of Humboldt; but in ed. 12, 164, it is the C. cordifolia of 
Mutis, the macrecarpa of Willdenow: in the 13th ed. p. 178, it ts the C. pubescens 
of Vahl, figured by Lambert, pl. 2; and lastly the C. nitzda of Ruiz and Pavon. 
Flor. Peryy. ti. 50. t. 191, , 


— 
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of Quito and of Santa Fé, growing along their skirts, and on 
the plains; flowering from May to Septeruber. It is a spread- 
ing tree, rising on a single, erect, round siem of no great thick~ 
ness; and covered with a smooth bark externally of a brown- 
ish gray colour. The younger branches are quadrangular, 
smooth, leafy, sulcated and tomentose: the leaves, which are 
about nine inches in length, are opposite, petiolate, spreading, 
of an oblong-oval, cordate or egg-shape, entire, shining on 
the upper surface, ribbed and pubescent on the under: with 
the petioles flat on one side and roundish on the other, about 
a thumb’s breadth in length, and of a purple colour, The 
flowers appear in large, terminal, leafy panicles, supported on 
long compressed tetragonous peduncles. The calyx is five- 
toothed, downy, and of a dull purple colour: the corolla in- 
ternally tomentose; the tube of a diluted red colour; the imb 
shaggy, white above and purplish below; and the segments 
Spreading, with reflected tips. The filaments are short, sup- 


porting linear anthers, bifid at the base. The germen is to- 


mentose, and changes to an oblong, narrow capsule about one 
inch and a half in length, marked with ten strie, of a reddish 
brown colour, and crowned with the calyx. 

The bark yielded by this tree is named Quina amarilla’ by 
the Spaniards. Two other varieties of it, probably produced 


by distinct species, are also known in commerce by the names 


of lagartado (lizard-like) and negrillo (blackish), from the 
colour of their epidermis. It has always been known tn this 
country by the vague name of Peruvian or officinal bark ; and 
erroneously regarded as the kind produced by the tree which 
was delineated by Condamine. It is decorticated in the dry 
season, from September to November, which is the period at 
which all the kinds are barked, and the bark is carefully dried 


-inthesun. The trees generally die after the operation. 


The bark arrives in Europe packed in chests made of slips 
of wood roughly fastened together, and covered with skins 3 
each of which contains about 200 Ibs. weight, well packed, 
but generally containing a quantity of dust and other hetero- 
geneous matter. It consists of pieces eight or ten inches in 
length, some of them scarcely one-tenth of an inch in thick- 
ness; stugly and doubly guilled, ‘or rclled inward, the quills 
being scarcely larger than a swan’s quill; and others of a 

ss 
’ See CET Co ee we ey anne ee Sacer 9 : 

‘ Yellow or pale Lark; the adjective signifying both yellow and pale, or wan. 
The name appears to be used in contradistinction to nar anjada, orange colour, 
which is applied to the next officinal species. 

_? The great desire of our bark merchants to procure guill bark has occas. . 
sioned the bark gatherers often to produce this efiect by heat, which never fails 
to diminish the virtue of the bark. MS. of Don reli Devoti of Lima, in the 
author’s possession. ; 
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coarser texture, thicker and nearly flat. Both kinds have a 
chopped, grayish or cineritious epidermis, often covered with 
flat, sometimes stringy lichens; and internally of a cinna- 
mon hue. They are evidently ‘the bark of the same tree; 
the quilled sort being that of the smaller branches, and the flat 
that of the larger and the trunk. But the chests probably 
contain similar barks obtained from different species. — 
walities. Good bark of this description has searcely any 
_ odour when in substance; but during decoction the odour is sen- 
sible, and agreeably aromatic. ‘The taste is bitter, but not un- 
pleasant, slightly acidulous and austere, resembling in some de- 
gree that of a dried rose. It is light, and breaks with a close 
fracture, with the internal fibres somewhat drawn out. The 
powder is paler than the bark, of a fawn colour, or a light 
cinnamon hue; but the flat kind yields a deeper coloured and 
browner powder. The best specimen of this bark which could be 
procured by me, and subjected to experiment, gave the follow- 
ing results: Water at 160° extracted all its active principles 5 
aflording an infusion, when filtered, of a pale yellow or straw 
colour, which had the odour and taste of the bark. Tt red- 
dened litmus paper; was instantly and copiously precipitated 
by solution of galls; and in asmailer degree, and more slowly, 
in yellowish flocculent flakes, by solution of isinglass. A solui- 
tion of tartar emetic was rendered turbid, and slowly peannpisied 
by it; but this effect was quickly and copiously produced on su- 
peracetate of lead. Sulpkate of iron changed its colour to bright 
olive-green, but was not precipitated. ‘The powder macerated 
in sulphuric ether afforded a golden yellow tincture, which 
reddened litmus paper, aud left a pellicle of bitter resin when 
evaporated on the surface of water, to which it gave the colour 


of the tincture. . This coloured water had the “flavour of the: 


watery infusion, but differed from it, In not preci plaang the 
solution of galls and tartar emetic; andin throwing down a 
copious precipitate from the solution of sulphate. of iron. 
With alcobol the powder afforded a tincture of a deep orange 
hue, which precipitated sulphate of iron, tartarized pet ; 
and. tannin; became turbid when added to water, and let 
fall a light reddish precipitate. From the eficcts of these re- 
agents on the aqueous infusion of this bark, it appears to be 
the same as, the 3d and 15th species examined by Vauquelin ; 
which he names superior gray cinchona, and common cinchona 
of Peru". 

According to Mutis and Zea, it is indirectly febrifuge only 3 
but when genuine both the varicties of it are excellent reme; 
dies. ' 


(eee en eR A 


1 Annales de Chimte, lix, 116, 
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2. CrincHona LaNciFoLia. Muiis. 

Officinal, Cincuon#® LANcIFOLIe cortex. Lond. CiNCHONA oF- 
FICINALIS, CoRTEX, b. flavus, Edin. Corvex preruvianus. Dub. 
Lance-leaved Cinchona. (The yellow Bark of the shops.) 

This tree is found on the Andes of Peru, near Ayava- 
cam, growing at heights from 6,250 to 8,300 teet, where the 
mean temperature varres between 59 and 62 degrees, on a 
bottom of micaceous schist in the woods of Caxannma, Uri- 
tucinga, Villonaco, and Monge'. It is a lofty, handsome 
tree, always in leaf; and exudes, wherever it is wounded, a 
yellow astringent juice. The trunk is about eighteen feet in 
height and fifteen inches in diameter, eréct, with a cracked 
ash-coloured bark: the branches are round, in opposite pairs, 
erect, brachiated; with the younger ones obscurely quadran- 

gular at the nodes. The Icaves are of a lively green, shining, 
oval, lanceolate, about three mchkes Jone, with a little pit 
in the axillas of the nerves on the under surface, which is 
filled with an astringent aqueous fluid, and having the orifice 
shut with hairs; and they stand on footstalks one-sixth of their 
length, flat above, and convex below. The stipules are two, 
acute, silky, contiguous, and caducous. The flowers, which 
are odorous, of a whitish rose colour, and furnished with little 
bractes, appear in terminal, brachiated, leafy, trichotomous 
panicles, supported on round peduncles and pedicels, that are 
powdered and silky. The calyx-is of a globular bell shape, 
five-toothed, powdered anc silky like the peduncles, with the 
teeth acute, very short, and contiguous. The corolla 1s some- 

What salver-shaped, six times longer than the calyx, with the 

tube obscurely pentagonous, silky, more frequently of a rose 

colour; the diml wheel-shaped, with oval segments, much 
shorter than the ¢wbe, white and woolly above. The gerinen 
4s globular, changing to an ovate, woody, longitudinally stria- 
ted capsule, crowned with the calycinal teeth, two-celled, 

_Many-seeded, oppositely twice-furrowed, and opening from 

the base to the apex with two valves. 3 
This tree affords the original cinchona of Pera, which is now 

very rare, 110 quintals only being cut, instead of 4000 which 

was the quantity in 1779, and reserved for the use of the Spa- 
nish government. Zea says it is a variety of the lancifolia of 

Mutis, under which we have placed it; and there is also a great 

affinity between it and the serobiculata of Humboldt, accord- 

Ing to that celebrated traveller. The bark of the dancifolia is 

the yellow ‘bark of the shops, the Ouina Naranjada of the 

Spaniards. It is known in commerce by the name of Cali- 


* As the Condaminea of Humboldt is evidently a variety, if not the same spe- 
gies meant by Mutis, we havc availed ourselves of his accurate description, 
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saya'; and is preferred im South America to the pale cinchona. 
Tt is brought to this country in chests containing about 90 
to 160 pounds each ; and consists of pieces about eight or ten 
inches in length, some quilled, but the greater part flat. The 
quilled pieces are less rolled and thicker than the quilled pale 
bark ; and the epidermis, which is of a tawny grayish brown 
colour, and covered with flat and stringy lichens. more rough 
and chopped, easily separating, and often as thick as the bark 
itself, which is about one-eighth of an inch. The flat pieces 
are generally without any epidermis, and considerably thicker 
than the quilled: both are mixed in the same chest. 

Qualities. Yellow bark has nearly the same odour in de- 
coction as the pale; the taste is more bitter, but less austere, 
and it does not afford any astringent feeling to the tongue when 
chewed. -The internal colour is an orange cinnamon, or sub- 
dued yellowish brown ; the fracture is woody and fibrous, pre- 
senting, when ex xamined by.a lens, the appearance of parallel 
longitudinal needle-like fibres, with a dry agglomerated pow- 
der in the interstices of a yellow colour. It 1s easily reduced 
to fine powder, and the powder preserves the colour of the 
bark, but is brighter, The filtered aqueous infusion has a pale 
golden hue, with a shade of red; is clearer, and seemingly less 
mucilaginous than the former : it has all the bitterness of the 
bark ; Teddens litmus paper, and precipitates solution of galls; 
but the precipitate does not fall so imstantaneously as in the infu- 
sion of the former species. With solution of isinglass a pinkish 

yellow precipitate is produced: superacctate of lead throws down 
a precipitate; and that with tartarized antimony is more co- 
pious than the pale bark affords, and in yellowish white flakes, 
A solution of sulphate of iron ‘changes its colour to a deeper 
green, and after many hours gives a precipitate of the same 
fie. The ethereal tincture has. the same golden colour, affords 
resi: when evaporated, and is affected by the same reagents as 
that of the pale cinchona; but the water on which it is eva- 
porated is less highly coloured. The alcoholic tincture ap- 
pears to be in every respect the same as that afforded by the 
pale bark. It seems to agree in most of its properties with 
the first species examined by Vauquelin ; which he states was 
brought to Spain in 1788, and, owing to its having been used 
for the royal family, got the name of royal cinchona. 


Mutis and Zea regard this as the only species of cinchona - 


- 
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' The name Calisaya is the generic name by which the Peruvian Indians di- 
stinguish the superior barks. MWS. of Dr. Devoti. 

2 These are distinguished in commerce by the terms Calisaya with coat, and 
Calisaya without coat. 


a 
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which is directly febrifuge ; “ie assert that it never fails to 

cut short an ague when administered at its accession * a 
3. CINCHONA OBLONGIFOoLIA. Matis ) 

Oficinal, CincHon® optoncironr® cortex. Lond. Crncnona 

OFFICINALIS, CORTEX. Cc. ruber, Edin. Cortex PERUVIANUs. Dud, 

Oblong-leaved Cinchona Bark. (The red Bark of the shops.) 

The tree yielding this bark is found on the Andes, growing 
jn the woods on the banks of the mountain streams, 10 great 
abundance, at Chinchao, Cuchero, and Chacahuassi ; flowering 
in June oe July. It rises to a very considerable height on a 
single, erect, round stem, which is covered with aa 
brownish ash-coloured bark. The older branches are round, 
smooth, and of a rusty colour; the younger are obtusely four- 
cornered, leafy, and of a diluted reddish colour. The leaves 
are opposite, large, the full-sized ones being one or two feet 
in length, of an oblong oval shape, and supported on short 
semiround purple petioles. They are entire, pale, on the up- 
per surface shining, on the under veined, with veins that turn 
to.a purplish colour; and at the base of each are numerous 
bundies of white bristles: the stipules are supra-axillary, in- 
terfoliaceous, opposite, contiguous, united at the base, and of 
an obovate figure. The flowers appear in large, aoe much 
compounded terminal panicles, somewhat branched, on long 
brachiated many-flowered peduncles. The calyx is small, five- 
toothed, and of a purple colour; the corolla white and odo- 
rous, with the limb spreading, and hairy with: and the fila~ 
ments are inserted into the tube of the corolla, and support 
oblong anthers bifid at the base. The capsules are large, 


_ oblong, obscurely striated, sli ightly curved, and crowned with 


the calyx ?. 2 2 
This tree is named in the vernacular Spanish Cascarilla de 


_ flor de Azahar, from the flowers resembling ie odour those of 
the orange; ae its bark isthe Quina rexa and coderada of come 


merce. The bark is brought to this country in chests, which 


contain from 100 to 150 Ibs. each. It consists of large thick 


pieces, covered with a thin and rough entire reddish brown 
epidermis. The greater number of the pieces is flat, but some 
are partially guilled, as if taken from half the BCU Space of 
the branches to which they belonged. Under the epidermis 
there is an intermediate laver, which ts.dark coloured, com- 


pact, brittle, and seemingly resinous; and within it the inter- 


aval part is waody. fibrous, and of a rust- red colour. The frac 
ture, examined by. a. Ete consists of close longitudinal parallel 
needle-form fibrille of a pale red colour, with a deep red 


gy gna can fate an ee ecleeian lp 


2 Anales de Historia Ng tural, ii, 209s ' * Flora Periy, 11. 53. t. 196, 
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agglomerated powder in the interstices. The powder is of a 
deeper colour than the internal part of the bark. 

Qualities. Red cinchona bark has a weak peculiar cdour ; 
and its taste is much less bitter, but more austere and nauseous, 
than the two former species. The aqueous infusion has a 
pale ruby colour, a slight degree of bitterness, and a decided 
astringency. It reddens litmus paper’, is slowly precipitated 
by the solution of galls, the supernatant liquor being perfectly 
colourless 5 and a very light, flocculent, ruby-coloured precipi- 
tate 1s produced by the solution of tsinglass; it is not altered by 
tartarized antimony, nor by the superacetate of lead; and the 
sulphate of iron makes it assume a dirty yellow olive colour 
only, without being precipitated. The ethereal tincture is of 
the same colour, and exhibits the same appearances as that of 
the two former species, when treated in a similar mahner. 
Fhe alcoholic 1s of a very deep brownish red colour; when 
diluted with water a red flocculent matter falls down ; and it pre- 
cipitates the solutions of sulphate of iron, and of tartarized anti- 
mony, the former of a black colour, and the latterred. It comes 
nearest to the second species examined by Vauquelia, which 
he calls Santa Fé cinchona ; and differs from his Cinchona mag- 
nifolia in reddening litmus paper, and precipitaung tannin. { 

This bark was introduced by don Sebastian Josef Lopez 
Ruiz, in 17783; and is considered by Zea and Mutis as the 
least directly febrifuge of the three kinds we have described. 


The most complete examinations of cinchona, with the view 
of discovering on what principle its febrifuge properties de- 
vend, bave been made by Vauquelin and Fabront. The former 
divides all the different species of cinchonas into three sections 
relative to their chemical propertics?. The first comprises 
those which precipitate tannin, but not animal gelatine; the se- 
cond, those which precipitate gelatine, but not tannin; and the 
third, those which precipitate at the same time tannin, gelatine, 
and tartar emetic. He conjectured that on the principies pro- 
ducing these effects, particularly that which precipitates infusion 
of galls, the fcbrifuge properties of the barks depend, and that 
they are move or less remarkably febrifuge, in proportion to 
the quantity of these principles that are present. ie asserts 
that the principle which precipitates tannin is of a brown 
tolour and bitter taste; is less soluble in water than in al- 
cohol; and it also precipitates tartarized antimony, but not glue’. 


! Fourcroy found in it a portion of citric acid, some muriate of ammonia, and 
muriate of lime. Sce Thomson's Chem. Vv. 216. 

2 He examined 17 difierent kinds, but was not able to ascertain the names of 
the trees trom which they were obrained. . . 2 

3 The cflect of this prinéiple was first noticed by Dr, Maton; and soon afer 
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It has some analogies with the resinous bodies, although 
it furnishes ammonia on distillation: whilst the principle 
which in some cinchonas precipitates glue has a bitter and 
astringent taste; is more soluble in water than the principle, 
which in other kinds precipitates tan; and that tt is also solu- 
ple in alcohol, and does not precipitate’ tartar emetic’. Fabrond 
conceives that he is authorized to conclude from his experi~ 
ments, that ‘* the tebrifuge virtue does not belong essentially 
and individually to the astringent, the bitter, or any other so- 
luble principle, as the quantity of these increases by long boil- 
ing, while the virtues of the decoction decrease. Neither does 
the ‘febrifuge virtue reside in that principle which destroys the 
1 emetic prop:rty of tartarized antimony, or precipitates iron, since 
the decoction contains more of it than the infusion, while its vir- 
tues are evidently less *.””. Hence we may deucall le, from these 
doubts and many others that have been raised, that much is 
yet to be done before the effective principle of cinchonas in the 
cure of fevers be ascertained?. We may, however, venture to 
state the following as the known active constituents of cincho~ 
nas: cinchonin, resin, extractive, gluten or ferment, velatile oil+, 
--and tannin. I separated the resi in a pure state by evaporating 
the ethereal tincture on the surface of cald water; and the glu- 
ten Fabroni found was separable by water, occastoning the 
spontaneous fermentation of the decoction and infusion in sum- 
mer, and decomposable by fermentation. They also contain 
several salts having lime for their basis, one ef which, pecu- 
har to. yellow bark, Descamps, an apothecary at Lvons, disco- 
vered, and.erroncously ascribed to it the febrifuge property 
of ine bark. Vauqueli n found it to consist of lime, ands 
peculiar hitherto unknown acid, which he denominated kinic, 
_and therefore termed the salt a. kinate of lime’. + , 


a 


by Seguin, who immediately eenoluded that it was gelatine; but this opinion was 
proved to be erroneous by Dr, Duncan, jun. who found that it was a prin .ciple 
sui reneris, and named it cinchonin. Vide Nicholson’ s Journal, wn, 226. 
1 Annales de Chimie, \. ce. 2 Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Review, 11. 388: 
3 In wee Vite of a chemical theory of the mode in which cinchona acts on 
the living body, Fabroni made some curious experiments to ascertain the rela- 
_ tive affinity of different cinchonas tooxygen. In imitating his experiments with 
the three officinal species, we found that when half a drachm of each of these 
barks in powder was separately mixed with half a fluid ounce of str ong nitric 
. “acid, in similar vessels, the temperature of the atmosphere at the time being 1, 


and thai of tae acid 719, in the space of four minutes "he heat produced icse the 
mercury in the thermometer as follows: 


Common pale bark, “— to 120°. 
yellow bark, pal 12309, 
red bark, aor 1199, 


The mixture was gradually buatien, as the heat increased, and nitrous fumeé. 
were given out, showing the evident decomposition of the acid. 

4 Dr. Irwin first Sheaited a small portion of this oil. 

% Annales de Chimie, lix- le. 


‘The name of the acid is derived from kina kina} 
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As cinchona bark occasionally varies in its powers, and i$ 
often adulterated with other inferior barks even by those who 
gather it; arising either from ignorance, or from a fraudulent 
desire of more quickly completing their contracts; it is of 
much importance to be able to distinguish good bark, and the 
best varieties from those of an inferior description. The 
following directions for choosing bark are those generally 
attended to in South America': The essential characteristics 
are colour, taste, and smell; the secondary or accidental ones _ 
are exterior coat, fracture, weight, thickness, and quill. The 
best bark of the first class is of an orange yellow colour; and 
the geodness decreases as the colour varies from this to a very 
pale yellow. When of a dark colour between red and yellow 
it 1s. always to be rejected ; as this colour designates either that 
it is of a bad species, or that it has not been well preserved 
from the air and moisture, which always diminish its virtues. 
This dark colour, however, must not be confounded with a red 
colour in the inside which constitutes a distinct species. The 
taste of bark should be bitter, but mot nauseous nor very 
astringent, with a slight agreeable acidity just perceptible to 


the palate; and when chewed it should not appear in threads, 


nor of much length. The odour of any of the barks is not 
very strong; but when they have been wel] cured and pre- 
served, it 1s always perceptible; and the stronger itis, provided 
it be pleasant, the better may the bark be considered. The 
appearance of the coaé or epidermis has led to many mistakes. 
It is merely accidental; depending on the variation of the 
ground, and the exposure of the branches to the sun-and air. 
Seven distinct appearances of the epidermis are remarked: 
1. Negrilio, dark silver coat; 2. Crespillo, short curled; 3. 
Pardo-obscuro, dark open leopard gray; Pardo-clara, light 
open gray; 5. Lagartado, fine dark silver, lizard-like; 6. Blan- 
quissimo, very pale; and 7. Ceniciento, ash-coloured. The 
three first are the best, and belong to bark produced on the 
highest mountaius: the others rank in the order of their ar- 
rangement; the epidermis being always eracked and rough in 
proportion as the trees have been exposed to a scorching sui 
With regard to fracture, some of the worst barks break even 
and clean as if cut with a knife, and some of the best have 
always a more or less splintery fracture’, The fibres of the 


/ 
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an old appellation of the bark. Dr. Duncan proposes to call it cinchenic acid,, 
as the present name would lead to the supposition that it is procured from kino. 
1 Extracted from a MS. in the author’s possession, of Don Felix Devoti,a re 
spectable physician at Lima, who has practised upwards of twenty-five years: 
im South America, 
2 The idea of a resinous fracture bemg the characteristic of good bark origi- 
nated when its virtue was supposed to depend on the resimit contained. 
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fracture being sharp and short indicate the bark to have been 


gathered from mature branches ; the long and threadlike from 


immature branches. The best barks are generally observed 
to be the heaviest. In point of thickness, very thin bark is 
deficient in strength, owing to the branches from which it 
-was taken having been tco young; and very thick bark, par- 
ticularly if it breaks like common wood, argues that the tree 
must have been sickly: yet bark exceeding a line in thickness 
may be good; for although it 1s disapproved of at Cadiz, un- 
der the name of quinon, yet excellent effects have resulted 
from much thicker bark in England. The moderately thick 
and firm bark is always preferred at Lima. The moderate 
guill of bark certainly denotes it to be of the best kind, and 
that 1t has been taken from branches of a proper age, and well 
dried; but the bark collectors often produce this effect by fire, 
when there is a want of sun, 4s is frequently the case in some 
parts of the mountains. The fraud is known by the colour 
being much darker; and, when the bark is split, the inside 
exhibiting stripes of a whitish sickly hue. 

» Medical properties and uses. Cinchona bark is a powerful 


and permanent tonic, possessing also antispasmodic and anti- 


septic powers ; and is undoubtedly superior to all other reme- 
dies in counteracting febrile action, and restoring strength and 
vigour to morbidly weakened habits. fs 

The stories which are related regarding the discovery of its 


 febrifuge effects appear to be founded on fiction, and are un- 


worthy of notice; but it is probable that the Peruvians were’ 
acquainted with its powers before the conquest of their coun- 
try by the Spaniards, and from them the knowledge of it must 
have heen acquired by their conquerors. It was, nevertheless, 
little known by Europeans, until the countess of Cinchon, 
wife of a viceroy of Peru, was cured by it at Lima of a tertian 
ague, in 1638; after which its fame beginning to spread, it 
was taken to Italy in 1649, and through the means of cardinal 
De Lugo and the Jesuits was distributed over the continent’. 


» It was in repute in England in 1658; but owing to its high 


price, or some other cause, it was very little used, till Talbot, 
an Englishman, again brought it into vogue by the many cures 
he performed with it in France, under the name of the English 
remedy, and his secret of preparing and exhibiting it was pur- 
chased by Louis XIV. and made public. Hence the origin 


eS 


+ Morton gives the above account on the authority of Bollus, a Genoese mer- 


; chant, who had lived long in Peru, “ autor fide digaus.” De Febritus Intermit. 


€. Vil. 

? It was sold at first by the Jesuits for its weight in silver ; and Condamine 
relates.that, in 1690, several thousand pounds of it lay at Piura and Pavyta for 
want of a.purchaser, Mémoires Acad, Roy. 1738s 
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of some of the appellations it has had: as Corfex and Pulvis 
Comitisse ; Cortex and Pulvis de Lugo; Jesuit’s bark ; also, 
on account of its effects, Palos de calentura, or tever wood; 
and, from the place whence it was first brought, Peruvian bark. 
Tt was introduced into practice for the cure of intermittent fe- 
vér, and still retains the reputation it acquired as a remedy for that 
disease ; although, owing to peculiar idiosyncrasies and other 
accidental causes, it has occasionally farled in this country in 
agues which were afterwards removed by other remedies, parti- 
cularly arsenic. Some of these failures may perhaps have arisen 
from the kind of the bark employed: for notwithstanding the 
enerally received opinion, that all the kinds of bark may be- 
indifferently used, one for another, yet there is some reason 
for the assertions of the Spanish and American phy sicians, that 
they vary in other respects besides their degree of activity. By 
them the yellow bark, calisaya, quina naranjada' ,1S8 consi- 
dered as directly febrifuge, and the best adapted for the cure 
of ague ; the pale bark, quina amarilla, as only indirectly so, 
and better fitted for slow fevers and chronic debilities : while 
the red, colorada, quina roxa, is only fit to be used in cases off 
gangrene’, as ttsusc is apt to be followed with disgustful nausea, 
severe vomiting, and insupportable colic. The differences of 
opinion with regard to the best time of giving it are now nearly 
settled: Boerhaave? and others recommended that the fever 
should be allowed to run on for some time before it was ad- 
ministered; but it is now generally agreed that the bark can- 
not be given too early after the stornach and bowels are cleared 
by an emetic and cathartic. Dr. Cullen recommended the 
exhibition of it ina large dose or doses immediately before 
the accessions+; but Morton’s method of giving it directly 
after the hot stage of the paroxysm ceases, and repeating it in 
increased doses during the intermission, until the cold stage. 
again returns, is now gencrally adopted. It may be safely 
given during the paroxysm, as practised by Dr, Clarke of 
Newcastle, but many stomachs are apt to nauseate it at that 
time. 
In remittent fevers cinchona is found equally efficacious, 
the bowels however requiring to be kept more open. It ren- 
ders the remissions distinct, and by degrees checks altogether 


* According to Cond amine, this was the bark first introduced in Europe, He 
says it vields by incision a ye Pa G do rous resin; and that the Jesuits of La Paz 
(w hence the best bark of this species is. still obtained) used to gather it with 
care, and send it to Rome, w here it was specific inagues. But the Loxa bark 
coming to Europe soon after, the two kinds were confounded together. 

2 Zea, Anales de Hist. Nat, ec. Rushworth discovered the efficacy of the 
_ red bar Kf in gangrene, 


A 
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the febrileaction. In other affections depending on a similar 
state of habit, as hemicrania, periodical pains, spasins, chorea, 
hysteria, epilepsy, passive hemorrhagy, and in habitual fre- 
quently returning coughs, it is also’ found useful: but it 
does not prevent the continuance of those paroxysms of ague 
which form one of the constitutional symptonts of stricture of 
the urethra, and some other local affections; and which can 
be removed only by removing the strictures and other sources 
of irritation. 

~ In continued fevers of the typhoid type, particularly when 
these are attended with symptoms of putridity, as in jail-fever, 
eynanche maligna, and scarlatina maligna, confluent small-pox, 
and in putrid measles, the bark must be regarded as one of the 
most valuable remedies. The administration of it in pure typhus 
has been of late years delayed till the increased excitement is 
presumed to be subdued, and symptoms of great debility make 
their appearance, or until the morbid heat be carried off, and 
the skin opened. Several eminent modern physicians‘, how- 
ever, recommend it to be given early in the disease, and per- 
severed in; but from our own experience we are inclined to 
consider the former the safer practice, and believe that the 
best effects will be produced from the cinchona, when its use, 
m pure typhus, is not begun till the skin becomes moist, the 
tomgue is in part cleaned, and the urine deposits a critical 
sediment. In the other febrile diseases, however, above 
mentioned, it should be given in as large doses as the stomach 
will bear, as soon as the typhoid symptoms become evident, 
and continued through every period of the disease. 

Cinchona was first conjectured to be nseful in gout by Sy- 
denham, and in some caseg its efficacy is sufficiently evident. 
In acute rheumatism also, Dr. Haygarth has lately strongly 
recommended it to be given, after the manner of Mortons 
Hulse, and Fothergill, from the commencement of the dis- 
ease; the stomach and bowels being previously emptied by 
‘means of antimonial preparations. In our own practice we. 
have found it useful only after the liberal exhibition of calo- 
mel, tartarized antimony, and opium, when the pains have in 
some degree abated. and the pulse has become softer. _ 

In phthisis, bark is found beneficial when the accompany- 
ing hectic puts on more of the intermittent form than usual ; 
when the debility is considerable, and blood is mixed in the 
sputa: and in. several cases of pneumonia, when, after re- 
peated large bleedings and evacuations, the pulse continued. 
hard and thrilling, and the blood buffy, although the expecto- 


’ 


* Clarke of Neweastle. Helerden. 
I 
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ration was free and the skin open, we have seen bark produce 
the happiest effects. 

In. various cutaneous ineace as lichen agrius, and lividus, 
and purpura‘; in erysipelas, and extensive ulcerations both from F 
common inflammation and venereal affections 7; in the terimi- 
nation of all acute diseases after the urgent symptoms are sub- 
dued; and in dyspepsia, chronic debility, and nervous affec- 
Honk, the tise of cinchona is found to be of the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

As a local remedy, bark is sometimes used in the form of 
gargle in malignant sore throat and aphthous affections ; and 
as a wash to feetid gangrenous sores. Powerful effects also 
are said to have been produced upon the system. by frictions 
with the extract, softened by saliva or oil, upon the thighs and 
_ other parts of the body ; but Denman says he found no . advan- 
tage from its use as a clyster in the low state of puerperal fever, 
in which it has been highly extolled. It may be efficaciously 
administered per anum, when it cannot be taken into the sto- 
mach. 

Cinchona bark is administered in a variety of forms. (See 
Preparations and Compositions.) In substance it js reduced to 
the state of an impalpable powder; and although it loses some 
of its activity during the process of pulverization, yet, when 
it can be retained on the stomach, this is the best form of the 
remedy’. If it excite nausea or vomiting, or operate as a ca- 
thartic, or occasion costiveness, these 1 inconveniences may in 
some degree be obviated by combining it with aromatics, 
opium, or a cathartic, as the circumstances direct; or some © 
of the lighter preparations, in which its active principles are 
supposed to be extracted, and free from the grosser parts, may 
be employed. The powder j is given mixed in wine or water; * 
or, when the taste is an objection, i in milk, or syrup, or a sO- © 
lution of extract of liquorice, which effectually cover the 
taste, provided the dose be taken directly after it 1s mixed. . 

The dose of the powder is from grs. v. to 31) or more. In 
intermittents the full dose is' sometimes given at first; but 
in other diseases grs v. x. or xv. are sufficient to commence 
with, the’ dose being rereated every two, three, or four hours, 
and oradually increased, until one or two ounces, in some 
cases, be taken in twenty-four hours. 

Officinal preparations. “‘Infusum Cinchone. lL. E. D. Decoctum 
Cinchone. L. E, D.  Extractum Cinchone. L. KE. Extractum Cin-— 


1 Willan. 2 Pearson. 

3 Fabroni saya, © Cinchona loses its solubility, and consequently its activity, 
by ist exposure to the air, and by pulverization long protracted with the view 
of rendering it as fine as possib le. From. 165 to iN “are obtained from bruis¢d 

cinchona, which in fine powder yields only <6 7% OF x45 to water. 
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chone resinosum. LL.D. Tinetura Cinchone. L. E. D. -Tinctura 
.Cinchone composita, L. E.D. Vinum Gentiane compositum. E, 
4. CINCHONA CARIBEA. 
Officinal. cortex. Edin. Vhe Bark of Caribean Cinchona. 

The tree which yields this bark is found in Jamaica and the 
_ Caribbees, growing near the sea-shore’. It rises sues feet, 
sometimes fifty feet, in height, with a trunk of a small c jie. 

ter, but very hard, tough, of a yellowish white colour in the 
inside, and covered witha cineritious bark. The branches are 
round in_the lower part, but somewhat compressed above, of- 
a brownish purple colour, and sprinkled with ash-colvured 
points. The leaves, which are on very short petioles, are of 
a rusty green colour, eggshaped, pointed, entire, smooth, and. 
veined ; with small pointed stipules broader than they are 
long, and ciliated. The flowers are solitary, on axillary op- 
posite pecongics the length of the petioles; the calyx is small 
and five-toothed; the rete smooth, of a dusky yellow colour, 
with a slender fap nearly an inch in ‘lenath, and the serments. 
of the limb of the same length, and linear. The filaments are 
the length of the corolla, and consequently project consider- 
ably out of the tube. The style is as Jung, with a thickish 

undivided stigma ; and the capsule oblong , smooth, of a black 
colour when Tipe, and bivalvular. 

Very little of the bark is brought to this country, so much 
So that we could scarcely procure a specimen of it in the Lon- 
don shops. It is in pieces about eight inches long, about an 
ei@hth of an inch in thickness, and guilled : with a Cohge GaN 
gray epidermis covered with white lichens. 
 Qualittes. This bark, when chewed, has at first a sweetish 
taste, in some degree resembling the flavour of horse- radish 3 
but becomes afterwards very bitter, austere, and nauseous. 

Medical properties and uses. The Caribean cinchona bark 
is tonic, and, according to Dr. Wright, who first introduced it, 
may be advantageously used in all cases where. Peruvian bark 
is indicated. : 


K CINNAMOMI CORTEX. Vide Laurus Cinnamomun.. 
~~ CINNAMOMI OLEUM. Vide Laurus ie aie: 


CITRUS. Spec. Plant. [Villd. iii. 1496. 

Cl.18. Ord. 3. et ty Icosandria. Wat. ord. Pomacex Linn. 
‘Aurantiz hse 3 

G.1391. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five, oblong. Anthers twenty, 
the filaments united into different parcels, Berry nine-celled, 


s 


‘Wright, Phil. Trans, Ixvii. 504. 1.10. Lamtert’s Descriplion of the Genus 
Cinchona, 24. t. 4, : : : 


ce 
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Species 1. Citrus medica. The Lemon-tree. Mea. Bot. 2d ed. 528. 
#. 180. 

Species 4, Citrus durantium. The Orange-tree. Med. Bot. 52 
t. 188. | 

1. Cirnus mepica’. Var. 8: C. Limon. 

Officinal. Limoxes. Limonum correx. Lond. —-— FRucTus, 
CORTEX FRUCTUYS, ET EJUS OLEUM VOLATILE. Edin. Limon; 
FRUCTUS SUCCUS$ EFIDERMIS, EJUSQUE OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dul. 
Lemons: their rind, and its essential oil. 

‘The lemon-tree 1s a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it 
was brought into Europe; first.to Greece, and afterwards to 
Haly*. Tt is now cultivated in Spain, Portugal, and France, 
and is not.uncommon in our erecn-houses 3. it is a beauti- 
ful ever-green, of small growth, sending off numerous branches 
covered with 2 etayish “bark. The leaves are alternate, of a 


shining pale green colour, ovate, acuminate, about four inches 


long, and two inches broad, slightly indented at the edges, and 
supported on naked eke footstalks. The flowers, which 
appear the greater part of the summer, are odoriferous, large, 
and placed on simple and branched peduncles, arising from 
the smaller branches. Phe calyx is saucer-shaped, with the 
tecth pointed: the petals are oblong, concave, white, with a 
purplish tinge on the outside: the filaments, united at their 
base into four parecls, support yellow vertically placed an- 
thers ; and the germen is superior, roundish, and having a 
simple style crowned with a olobular stigma. 

The fruit of this tree, the femon;'% is an ovate berry, pointed 
at each end, rough, punetured, externally of a pale yellow co- 
Jour, and internally divided into seven, nine, or eleven cells, 
containing four seeds in each, and filled with vesicles distended 
with an extremely acid juice. The rind 1s double: the ex- 
terior part thin, yellow, and chiefly made up of a great 
number of miliary glands filled with a very fragrant oil; the 
interior is thicker, white, coriaceous, and fungous ¢. 

Lemons are brought to England fant Spain and Portugal 


packed in chests, and each lemon separately rolled in paper. 


The Spanish lemons are most esteemed. 

Qualities. Lemon jucce is sharp, but very gratefully acid. 
Tt consists principally of the citric acid, mucilage, extractive 
matter, a small proportion of sugar, and water. Before 
Scheele’s process was known, many different unsuccessful 
plans were adopted for separating the citric avid ; which is now 


1 Mnata wgorxn Dioseoridis. 

* Venit in Italiam post Virgihi et Plinii tempora, ante Palladi. Willd. 8. P 
iil. 1426, 

3 It was forst cultivated in Britain in the Oxford garden, about the year 1648. 

% Geriner de Fructibus, vol. it. p. 189, 
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obtained in a crystallized form, and admitted into the London 
and Dublin pharmacopesias'. The simple juice, although » 
well depurated of. its extractive matter, yet soon spoils; and 
therefore the crystallized acid dissolved in water is generally 
used in its stead. The rind 1s warm, aromatic, and slightly 
bitter, qualities depending on the essential oil it contains, 
which is given out to water, wine, and alcohol. The essentiai 
oil obtained by distillation is extremely light, nearly colourless, 
and fragrant; and has the same taste as the rind, only in a 
greater degree. It is very perishable, yet does not readily rise 
_ with alcohol or with proof spirit. 

Medical properties and uses. Lemon juice is refrigerant and 
antiseptic. [t is given diluted with water and’ sweetened, 
forming the beverage calied lemonade, to quench thirst, and 
abate heat in febrile and inflammatory diseases. Given alone 
to the extent of a table spoonful for a dose, it allays hysterical 
palpitations of the heart; and in combination with carbonate 
of potass (f3{s of the juice to Dy of the salt), taken in a state 
of effervescence, is used with great success to stop vomiting, 
aud determine to the surface. A still more useful and pleasant 
effervescing draught is made by putting a table-spoonful of 
Jemon juice, mixed with a smal! quantity of sugar, into a 
tumbler, and pouring over it half a pint of aérated soda water. 
On account of its antiseptic powers, lemon juice 13 success- 
fully used in scurvy; and for this purpose, large quantitics of 
4t, In a concentrated state, are distributed in the navy: but the 
continued use of it is said to be hurtful to the general health 
of the men, and to hasten the progress of phthisis where it 
makes its appearance. The citric acid is likely to supersede 
its employment in the navy. Dr. Wright observes, that its 
powers are increased by saturating it with muriate of soda, and 
recommends such a mixture as possessing great eflicacy in re- 
-muittent fever, dysentery, colic, putrid sore throat, and as being 
almost specific in diabetes and lientery. It is given also 
united with camphor, infusion of cinchona, and wine, in the 
same cases; and mixed with ram, or any other ardent spirit, 
and water with sugar, it forms punch, which is a useful cordial 
in low fevers. | 

_ Lemon peel is added to stemachic tinctures and infusions ; 

and is particularly applicable in dyspepsia, arising from irre- 
gularities in diet, and the inordinate use of ardent spirits. 

The essential oil is chiefly used as a perfume, to cover the 
smell of sulphur in ointments compounded with it. 

Officinal preparations. Of the juice—Syrupus Limenis. L. E. D. 
Of the rind—Infusum Aurantii comp. L. Infusum Gentiane comp. I, 


* For an account of this acid, vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations, 
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Aqua Citri medica. E. Of the oil—Spiritus Ammonie aromaticus. 
L.E.D, Unguentum Sulphuris.E. Unguentum Veratri. L. D. 
2. Cirrus Aurantium!, 
Officinal, AURANTII BACCE. corTEX. Lond. —— FRUC« 
TUS SUCCUS, ET EJUS CORTEX EXTERIOR. Edin. Fructus suc- 
CUS, CORTEX EXTERIOR, FRUCTUS IMMATURUS, ET FLORUM AQUA 
sTILLATITIA. Dub. The fruit and outer rind of the Seville orange. 
The orange-tree is a native of India and Persia, but is now 
abundantly ‘propagated i in the south of Europe arid the West 
India islands, and is also found in our green-houses. In its 
general appearance it resembles the lemon-tree, but the leaves, 
which are not so large as those of the lemon and more pointed, 
are entire, smooth, and furnished with wings or appendages 
on the footstalk, by which it is particularly distinguished. The 
flowers, like. these of the lemon, appear all the summer, are 
Jarge, wihide, odorous, and arise from the smalier branches 


upon simple and branched pedicels. The parts of the flower, 


resemble closely those of the lemon. The fruit is a globular 
berry, rough, and of a deep reddish yellow or orange “colour; 2 
internally divided into nine cells filled with a vesicular. pulp, 


and each containing from, two to four seeds. The rind, like .- 


that of the lemon, is double : the exterior thin and glandular; 
the interior thick, whitish, and fungous. The China or sweet 
orange (Citrus sinensis) is a variety of the same species as the 
Seville orange, and is much employed for allaying thirst in fe- 
brile diseases, although it be not admitted into the list of ma- 
teria medica of the British pharmacopeeias. Both are imported 
chiefly from Spain, in chests, and packed in the same manner 
as lemons. : 

Qualities. The juice of the Seville orange is a grateful acid 
liquor with a slight degree of bitterness. It consists of nearly 


oS 
the same principles as the juice of the lemon ; - with a smaller 


portion, however, of citric acid. ‘The extertor “rind has a very 


grateful aromatic odour, and a warm, hitter taste, depending 
on the essential oi] contained in its glands. Both the bit- 
ter and aromatic parts are extracted hy water and alco- 


hol; and the essential oil can be obtained by distillation. ” 


The unr ipe fruit, named in common Curacoa oranges, have 
the aromatic flavour of thefrind with a greater degree of bit- 
terness, and retain both when dried. Thev vary in size from 
that of a small pea to that of an acorn. The distilled water 
has the grateful perfume of the flowers. 

Medical properties and uses. The juice of the Seville orange 
is employed in the same diseases, and with the same intentions, 


1 Aurantia forte a corticis colore, qui colore auri relucet, ut aurea mala vere 
nominari possunt: sive ab Arantia oppido dicta, veteribusignota, insitione ad 
nos devenerunt. Bauhin, Pin. p, 496. 


~ 
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as lemon juice, but it is not so generally used. The rind is a 
useful stomachic, carminative, and tonic $ and 1s a common 
addition to bitter infusions in dyspepsia and flatulencies.. In 
gout it is joined with magnesia and alkalies ; and in convales- 
cencies and cases of disease, when the cinchona does not sit 
easily upon the stomach, i itisa most useful adjunct to that remedy 
in whatever form administered. It has also been given alone 
in/internuttents with seeming advantage’. The o2/ is only 
used as a perfume. | 

The dried unripe fruit (Aurantium curassaventium) is 
employed as an internal remedy in the same cases as the 
rind of the ripe orange. It is, however, more commonly 
used as a mechanical irritant in issues, for which purpose the 
sinaller frnit is selected, and generally tele onus and smooth 
in the turning lathe. ~It is preferred for this purpose on ace 
count of its odour only ; for the heat and moisture of the part 
in which the orange is lodged swells it as much as the com- 
mon pea; and, therefore, it reguires to be renewed once in 
twenty-four oe . 

The usual dose of the dried rind, and of the Curagoa orange, 
is from grs. xv. to 3], three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Of the juice—Succus Cochlearie comp. E. 
Of the rind-- eee Aurantit compositum. L. Foes Gentian 
-compositum. L. E, D. Spiritus Armoracie compositus.L. D. Tinctura 
Auranin. L. D. eueies Cinchone composita. L. D. Tinctura Gen- 
fiane conposita. L. Syrupus Aurantu. L. D. Confectio Aurantii. 
L.E.D. Agua destillata Corticis Aurantii. E. 


MOCCUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2220. 


_Cl. 5: Ord.2, Insecta Hemiptera*. 


G. 229. Rostrum or Snout seated on the breast. Antenne filiform. 
Aldomen bristled behind. Wings two, erect-in the males; females 
apterous, ) 


Species 22. Coccus Cacti. Covthineal Insect. Reawm. Ins. iv. #. 7. 


pgs UL Phil. Trans. it.,G01 pl .21. 
Officinal. Coccus. Lond. Coccus Cacti. Edin, COoccineLua. 

Dub, Cochineal. 

This coccus is found in its wild state in Mexico, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and some of the West India islands, feeding 
on several species of cactus, particularly the common Indian 
fig or prickly pear plant, (Cactus opuntia)*: but in Mexico 
and some of the adjoining Spanish settlements, where the in- 
sect 1s as it were domesticated and reared with great care, it 


1 Murray’s App. Med. v. iii. p. 289. * Cl. wil. Ryngota. Spec. 21, Fabricii. 

3 These plants have neither stem nor leaves, in the common aeceptation of 
these words, but consist of roundish or oval compressed joints that grow out of 
each other. ‘The first-named species has no prickles on the joints, but the 
second is plentifully furnished nee vans 
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feeds only on the cochineal Indian fig (Cactus coccinellifer), 
and attains to a greater size than in the wildstate. Itisa- 
small insect, very seldom exceeding a barley grain in magni- 
tude ; with the head, except in the males, scarcely distinct from 
the body, which is depressed, downy, and transversely rugose, 
The abdomen ts of a purplish colour, and the legs are short 
and black. The males, which are few in proportion to the 
females, there being one only to 150 or 200 females, are 
winged, slender and active ; furnished with jointed feelers, and 
two long hairs about five times the length of the body, which 
proceed from the tail ; and with wings which lie flat when the 
insect rests or walks, but are erected when it flies. The females 
have no wings, and are sluggish ; scarcely ever moving from 
the part of the plant where they fix themselves. On their breast 
is an awl-shaped papilla, through which a fine thread is spun 
to form a web, with which the insect envelups itself as soon ~ 
as it is fully impregnated ; when it becomes torpid, and imme- 
diately after laying its eggs dies, and is a mere useless husk. 
The wild cochineal is collected six times in the year, just 
before the females begin to lay their eggs; a few being left on 
the plants to furnish a future supply. But the domesticated 
insect 1s collected thrice only in the same space of time, the 
domestication diminishing the number of broods to three 
in the year. At the third gathering, branches of the plant, ta 
_ which a certain number of females is left adheriag, are broken 
off and preserved with great care under cover during the rainy 
season ; and after this is over they are distributed over the 
out-door plantations of the cactus, where they soon multiply, 
and in the space of two months the first crop)is fit to be 
gathered. The insects are detached from the plant by means 
of a blunt knife, then put into bags and dipped in hot water 
to kill them; after which they are dried in the sun: and 
although they lose two-thirds of their weight in this process, 
vet about 600,000 Ibs.’ are brought annually to Europe. 
Cochineal was introduced into Europe about the year 1523, 
The domesticated kind, which is not only much larger but 
yields a richer colour, and is consequently most esteemed, is 
known, in the language of the Spanish merchants, by the 
name grana fina; the wild is one half the size only of tae 
other, covered with white down or powder, and 1s denomi- 
nated grana sylvestra: but as we receive them, both the kinds 
are often mixed together. It is imported in bags, each con- 
taining about two hundred-weight, and has the appearance of 


1 Each pound, it is said, contains 70,000 insects) The monopoly of cochineal 
is still in the hands of the Spaniards; but attempts are making to propagate it 
in the East Indies, if the death of Dr. Anderson haye not terminated them, 
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small dry sbrivelled rugose berries, or sceds, of a deep brown- 
purple or mulberry colour, with a white matter between the 
wrinkles. In this state it suffers no change from length of 
keeping. , : 

Qualities. Cochineal has a faint heavy odour, and a bit- 
ter austere taste. It is easily pulverized, affording a powder 
of a purplish red hue; the colouring matter of which is taken 
up by water, alcohol, and solutions of the pure alkalies. The 

watery infusion is of a violet crimson, the alcoholic of a deep 
crimson, and the alkaline of a deep purple hue. The colour 
of the watery infusion is brightened by the acids, super 
tartrate of potass, and alum, and at the same time partly pre- 
cipitated. It is also precipitated by sulphate of iron of a brown~ 
ish violet colour, the liquid remaining pale yellowish brown ; 
and by sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead of a purple violet, 
the liquid being perfectly deprived of colour. Hence cochinea} | 
1S incompatible as a colouring matter with solutions of these 
metallic salts. : 

Medical properties and uses, Cochineal has latcly been 
recoramended as an antispasmodic and anodyne in hooping- 
cough. We have had no experience of its effects ; and believe 
jt to be better fitted for giving a fine colour to aria hace and 
similar preparations. 

Officinal preparations. Tinct. Cardamomi composita. L. D, Fine, 
dura Cinchone composita, L. D. Tinct. Gentiancee composita. E.. Tinc- 
dura Cantharidis. Dub, 

COCHLEARIA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 448. 


Cl. 15. Ord. 1. Tetradynamia Siliculosa, Nat. ord: Siliquose Linn, 
Cruciferse Juss, 


G. 1228. Silicle emarginated, turgid, ragged; with gibbous, obtuse 
valves. 


_Ppecies 1. Cochlearia officinalts. Common Scurvy-grass. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 393. ¢.112. Eng. Bot. t. 551. Smith Flora Brit. 2. 688. 
Species 3. Cochlearia Armoracia. Broad Horse-radish. Med. Bot, 
2d edit. 490. Smith Flora Brit. 2. Ogo. 
1, CocHLEARIA OFFICINALIS, 
Officinal. weERBA, Edin. The herbaceous part of Common 
Scurvy~grass. 


This species of cochlearia is an indigenous annual plant, 
found on the sea pair and on the mountains of Cumber- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. It is often cultivated in gardens 
for peaictnal use, and flowers in May. It is a smooth, some- 
what fleshy herb, varying much in the size to which it grows. 
The stem is angular, branched and leafy ; the radical leaves 
are on long petioles of a roundish kidney shape, and Somewhat 


* Named from a fancied resemblance of the leafito an old-fashioned spoon. 
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toothed; those of the stem are sessile, embracing the stem, 
alternate, oblong, and angled or sinuated. The flowers appear 
in ferminal cory mnie , which change to a raceme, and are with- 
out bractes. They stand upon short peduncles ; have an ob- 
tuse, spreading, concave calyx, with entire inversely egg-shaped, 

white petals. _ The filaments support yellow anthers; and the 
germen changes into a globular silicle, crowned with a short 
style, not notched, somewhat rugose, and obscurely veined. 

The fresh plant is generally used, as its pungency and vir- 
tues are lost by drying: and it should be gathered in the spring 
before it flowers and seeds. 

Qualities. _The edour of fresh scurvy-grass is peculiar and 
disagreeable ; the taste somewhat saline, bitter, and acrid. The 
acrimony 1s dissipated by heat ; so that both the warm infusion 
and the decoction taste bitter only: but it is imparted by di- > 
stillation to water and alcohol, and a heavy essential oil is ob- 
tained, in which it appears to be concentrated. 

Medical properties and uses. he fresh plant is stimulant, 
diuretic, and antiscorbutic. When eaten asa salad, or the 
expressed juice taken in any considerable quantity, it "Hes ees 
tainly proved very serviceable in scurvy, and some cutaneous 
diseases ; acting chiefly upon the Kidneys. Its expressed juice ~ 
has been also “employed as a wash in a spongy state of the 

ums; and for foul ulcers. 

The dose of the expressed juice is 15) to fSiv, given twice — 
or three times in. the day. : 

Officinal preparations, Succus Cochlearice compositus. E, Spiritus 


Ruphani compositus. D.-— 
2. CocHLEARTA ARMORACIZ. . 


Officinal. ARMORACI@ RaDIx. Lond. RADIX. Edin. Rapya- 
NUS RUSTICANUS} RADIX. Dub. Horse-radish Root. 

This plant is a perennial, growing wild in’ many parts of 
England in moist situations; and common in waste ground 
from the outcasts of gardens ; flowering in June: but it is 
generally cultivated for, culinary and medicinal purposes. The 
root is long, tapering, white, and acrid; sending ‘up many 
leaves, and around, erect, branched stem, which rises about 
two feet in height. The radical leaves are petiolate, very large, 
lance-shaped, and w aved; crenate, and sometimes pinnatifid ; 4 
those of the stem are sessile, much smaller, lanceolate, some- 
times divided at the edges, at other times entire. The iidwiess 
are in terminal clusters, numerous, and of a white colour. 
‘The leaves of the calyx are ovate, concave, spreading, and 
deciduous; the petals white, obovate, twice the length of the 
‘calyx, and inserted by narrow claws. The germen is heart- “_ 
shaped, bearing a simple permanent style, crowned with an 
obtuse stigma 5 and changing into an elliptical bilocular pod, ¢ 


% 
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containing. four seeds in each cell, which frequently prove 
abortive. 

As the acrimony, on which its virtues depend, 1 is lost In some 
degree by drying, it should be preserved in sand in a cool 
place. 3 

Qualities. Horse-radish has a pungent odour, and avery 
hot, biting, acrid taste, with some degree of sweetness. When. 
kept until it is quite dry, it loses more than two- thirds of its 
weight; and in time the whole of its pungency 1s dissi- 
pated. Both water and alcohol extract its active ‘prinei- 
ples. The infusion reddens litmus paper, and precipitates 
solutions of superacetate of lead and nitrate of silver. Coc- 
tion destroys altogether its acrimony, which depends on a vo- 
latile oil that ean be obtained separate when the mashed root 

is distilled with water, and is of a pale yellow colour, navy, 
volatile at 60°, with an extremely pungent odour, and a 
sweetish strong ‘acrid taste, exciting inflammation inthe tongue 
and lips to which it 13 applied. Einhoff, who has lately exa- 
mined this root, says, the distilled watery liquid yields traces 
of sulphur’, 
Medical properties and uses. This root is stimulant, dia- 
~ phoretic, and diuretic; and, when externally applied, rubefa- 
cient. It is nsed with advantage in paralytic affections and 
chronic rheumatism, both internally and externally applied 
and in dropsy, particularly when it follows intermittent fever, 
in which it was successtully employed by Sydenham. It has 
also been found efficacious in some cutaneous affections ; -/ ana 
as a local remedy, we have found a syrup made with an infu- 
sion of it, as recommended *by Cullen?, the best remedy for 
“hoarseness arising from relaxation. ) 

Horse-radish may be given in substance in doses of 5} or 
‘more, scraped, or in small pieces swallowed whole. 

Officinal preparations. Infusum Armoracicee composttum. L.~ Spi- 
ritus Armoracie compositus. L. D. 


COCOS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 400. 
Cl. 21. Ord.6. Moneecia Hexandria. Nat. ord. Palme: 
G. 1680. Spathe general, one-celled. Spadix branched. 
Male flowers. Calyx three-leaved. Corolla tripetalous. 
Female ——. Calyx two-leaved. © Corolla six- petalled, 
Style none. Stigma hollowed. Drupe fibrous. 
BP icies 3. Cocos butyracea. The Mackaw Tree. Piso; Hist, Nat, 
lib. iv. Py 125. (Pindoya.) 


a Annales de Chimie, lxx. 185. 

1 The syrup is made by infusing 2) of scraped horse-radish in oe of boiling 
water, in a covered vessel, and adding double its weight of sugar.* Of this sy 
rup a tea-spoonful is to be swallowed leisurely, and repeated at ‘intervals, 
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Officinal. 
nnt, commonly called Palm Oil. 

This species of palm is a native of Brasil, and is found in 
Be eas near the mines of Ybaquenses, It isa lofty tree, 
with a rough bark, and the foliage forming a very dense shade. 
The fruit, which 3 is collected throughout the year, is an obo- 
wate, one-celled, smooth, succulent drupe, of a yellow colour, 
with a point at the upper end, and at the base the hard per- 
sistent calyx. The nut is covered with a cartilaginous skin 
and fibrous pulp; and contains a cartilaginous hard kernel, 
which has nearly _ the same taste as that of the common cocoa 
nut. 

‘This kernel yields the oil. It is first coarsely pounded, or 
ground 1 in a mill, then macerated in hot water, till by degrees 
it parts with its oil, which collects on the surface of the water, 
and as it cools concretes. It is afterwards simply purified by 
washing in hot water. 

Qualities. Palin oil, as we receive it, has an agreeable 
odour resembling in some degree that of ‘Violets or the Flos 
rentine tris, and a shehtly sweetish taste. It 1s of the con- 
sistence Ary butter, and has alight lemon yellow colour. It 
becomes rancid by long keeping, when: it loses its pleasant 
odour, and its yellow colour fades. to a dirty white. It is said 
to be sometimes imitated with hogs’ lard coloured with turme- 
ric, and scented with Flerentine 1 iris root. 

Medical properties and uses. This vegetable butter is: ‘ana 
lient; and as such is sometimes used externally in frictions. 


“COLCHICUM. Spec. Plant. Willd.ii. 2972. 
Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Hexandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Spathacee Linn. 
Junci Juss. 


G. 707. Spaihe. Corolla six-parted, with arooted tube. Capsules 
three, connected, inflated. 


Species 1. Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saffron: Med. Bot, 2d 
ed, 759. 4.259. Snuth Flor. Brit. 400. English Botany, 133. 
Officmal. Coucuict rapix". Lond. RADIX, Edin. CorceHi- 

CUM; RADIX, PRIMO VERE, FOLIIS J\M APPARENTIBUS. The 

root of Meadow Saffron, dug up early in the spring, when the leaves 

appear. 

This 18 an indigenous perennial plant, generally found grow- 
ing in moist rich Sirvesidaace grounds, and flow ering In Septem- 
ber, The bulb is double, solid, large, ege- shaped, and covered 
with a brown membranous coat. “The: Teaves, which appear 
in spring, are numerous, radical, spear-shaped, broad at the 
base, and somemhat waved, ..Fheyavither- aw ay entirely before 
the end of summer, and are succeeded by the flower, which 


1 All the Colleges have erred in using the word radix instead of Lullus in this 
instance. See note p- 14, 


- NUCIS OLEUM FIxuM. Edin. ‘The fixed oil of the 
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appears in autumn without any leaves. There is no calyx s 
but the corolla, which is of a pale lilac colour mottled above 
with deeper lilac, springs directly from the bulb, and consists 
of a tube about five inches long, two thirds of which are sunk 
in the ground, and a limb divided into six Ianceolate segments, 
each with a longitudinal centre nb keeled. The filaments are 
‘of the same colour as the corolla, half the length of the seg- 
ments, subulate, united to the upper part of the tube, and 
supporting yellow erect anthers. ‘The fruit, which is a three- 
lobed, three-celled capsule, appears in the following spring on 
a strong but short peduncle. 

The bulb, which is the part medicinally used, begins to de- 
eay when the flower is perfectly expanded, and the new bulb 
‘is perfected in the following May, after which it should be 
taken up; and should be used in its recent state. 

Qualities. The recent bulb of this plant bas scarcely any 
odour; but when it is dug up at a proper season of the year, 
the taste is bitter, hot, and extremely acrid, occasioning a 
burning sensation in the stomach, when taken even in a small 
quantity. At other seasons, however, and in some soils and 
situations, it possesses very little acrimony; and hence the 
contradictory opinions which authors have given of it. Its 
acrimony is very similar to that of garlic, and depends on an 
essential oil which is dissipated by drying. Vinegar is the 
best menstruum for extracting its active qualities. 

Medical properties and uses. Meadow saffron possesses 
diuretic and expectorant properties: and on the continent, 
where it was recommended to notice by Baron Stoerck, it is a 
favourite remedy in dropsy, particularly hydrothorax, and in, 
humoral asthma. But as it does not differ in its mode of ac- 
tion from squill, and is more uncertain in its operation, it has 
not been much used in this country. 

The dose in substance is from gr. fs to grs. iy of the recent 
bulb made into a pill. 

Officinal preparations. Aecetum Colchici. L. Oxymel Colchici. D, 
‘Syrupus Colchict autumaalis, E. 

CONIUM!'.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1395. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia, Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


| G, 533. Partial involucre halved, three-leaved. Fruit nearly globu- 
| lar, five-streaked, notched on each side, 


Species 1. Conium maculatum. Common Hemlock. Med. Bot. 
Qd edit. 104. t, 42. Smith Flora Britany i. 302. 


Officinal. Conut Fouta. Lond. FOLIUM, SEMEN, Edin, Cicu- 
TA. Dul. The leaves and seed of Hemlock.’ 


Hemlock is a biennial, umbelliferous indigenous plant, 


1 Kwyesoy Dioscoridiss 
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growing under hedges, by road sides, and among rubbish, 
flowering in June and July. The root is: fusiform, sometimes 
branching, whitish and fleshy, exuding when cut a milky 
Juice. The stem rises erect about four or five feet in height, 
1s branching and leafy, round, hollow, striated, smooth, shin- 
mg, and maculated with brownish purple. 7 he lawer leaves 
‘are very large, above a foot in Jength, on large sheathing peti- 
oles, superdecompound, or several times pinnate, and shining ; 
the upper ones are bipinnate; the whole stand upon channelled 
footstalks, proceeding from the joints of the stem, are incised, 
smooth, of a deep-green colour on the upper surface; but 
paler underneathe “TL rhe rays of the umbels are ten or twelve, 
those of the umbellules fifteen or sixteen. The involucre 
consists of from three to seven, short, turned-down, lancet- 
shaped leaflets, with white edges spread at the base: the invo- 
lucel of ‘three or four Jeaflets on one side only, and spreading. 
The flowers are very small; the péfals white, the outer ones 
‘rather larger than the inner, cordate, inflected: the stamens 
the length of the petals, supporting white orbicular anthers: 
the styles two, filiform, diverging, and crowned with round 
stigmas. The fruit is ovate, striated, smooth, and brownish — 
when ripe. 

Hemlock is distinguished from other umbelliferous plants, 
with. which‘ it may be confounded, by its /ar ‘ge and -spotted 
stem‘, the dark and shining colour of ats Lower leaves, and their 
disagreeable smell, when fresh and bruised, resembling in 


some degree the urine of a cat’. i 
For medical use, the leaves should be gathered about the 


end of June when the plant is in flower; the small leaflets ~ 
picked off, and the footstalks thrown away. The picked leaf 
lets are then to be dried in a bot sunshine 5’ or ona tin dish, ¢ | 
or other convenient vessel, before the fire : ‘and as exposure to Y 
the air and light destroys the fine green colour of the plant, and ~~ 
injures’ its active qualities, the dried leaflets must be preserved 
in thick brown paper bags, or, if powdered, in closely stopped { 
opaque phials. » 

Qualities. "The odour of properly dried hemlock leaves is 
strong, heavy, and narcotic, but not so disagreeable as that of _ 
the fresh leaves: the taste is slightly bitter and nauseous. 
They are easily pulverized ; and the powder retains their beau- 


stem, but the joints are swelled, and the seeds rough, which distinguish it from 


hemlock. 
2 In Ray’s Synopsis, Contum maculatum is named Cicuta; a name adopted, . 


é, 
tril lately, by all the Pharmacopezias, and still retained by the Dublin College;- y 
owing to which the water hemlock, Cicuda virosa, has sometimes been confounded i 

A 


with it; and improperly used. 


The Cherophyllum lultosum, Bulbous-rooted cow parsley, has a spotted if 
bh 


oo 
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tiful green colour. The acrimony only of the fresh leaves is 
Jost in drying ; but the narcotic principle remains uninjured if 
the operation has been well performed. Its virtues are ex- 
tracted by alcohol and sulphuric ether. To the ether it com- 
municates a very deep green colour; and when the tincture is 
evaporated on the surface of water a rich dark green resin re- 
mains, in which the narcotic principle of the plant appears to 
‘Teside; it contains the odour and taste in perfection ; and half 
a grain produces headach, and slight vertigo. 
_ Medical properties and uses. Hemlock is a powerful nar- 
_ cotic ; and is used as such internally, and as an external appli- 
cation. Stverck, whose publications first brought it into ge- 
neral notice, rated its powers too high, and the multitude of 
discordant diseases which he enumerated as yielding to it, led 
Many sober men to doubt its efficacy altogether. Hemlock | 
is, nevertheless, a very useful narcotic; and if it has not sue- 
ceeded in curing cancer in the hands of British practitioners, 
it has been advantageously used as a palliative in both scirrhus, 
and open cancer, abating the pain, and allaying the general 
‘morbid irritability of the system. It has also been found ser- 
viceable in chronic rheumatism, scrophulous, syphilitic, and 
other ill-conditioned ulcers, and glandular tumours: in per- 
tussis, and the protracted cough which often remains after 
pneumonic inflammation. When an overdose of it is taken, it 
“induces sickness, vertizo, delirium, dilatation of the pupils, 
great anxiety, stupor, and convulsions, The best antidote is 
Vinegar. iis Rite 
_ The powder of the dried leaves, if well preserved, is the 
best form of this remedy. Hufeland recommends the fresh 
- €xpressed juice from mxi} to mlx for a dose. The dose of this 
| powder is ers. iij, gradually increasing it every day, till a 
slight vertigo forbids its further increase. 
_ Officinal preparation. Evtractum Conti. L. E. D. 
CONVOLVULUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 844. 
C1.-5. Ord. 1, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Campanacese Ling, 
Convolvuli Juss, | 


G. 323. Corolla bell-shaped, plaited. Stig. two. Capsule two-celled, 


each cell containing two seeds. 
® Stem twining, 

Species 4. Convolvulus Scammonia. Seammony, 

‘weed. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 243. t. 86, : 

Species 61. Convolvulus Jalapa. Jalap. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 246. ¢. 87. 

1. ConvoLtvuLus ScaMMonta!, 

Officinal, Scammon:£ cumMi resina, Lond. —— GUMMI Rfe 
sina, Edin. ScamMonium; GumMr REGINA. Dub. Scammony, 
This plant is a native of Syria and Cochinchina. It grows 

PoP Le BLED rgQhe DRUM AIED ER ge ar rattan he 


' Xxoupowuae Dioscaridis, 


or Syrian Bind- 
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im abundance on the mountains between Aleppo and Latachea, 
and there the greater part of the scammony of commerce 1s 
obtained’. The root, which is perenttal, is tapering, from 
three to four fect in length, and from three to four inches in 
diameter, covered with a light gravy bark, and contains a milky 
juice. It sends up many slender, twining stalks, which 
extend fifteen or twenty feet in Jength, adorned dith arrow- 
shaped, smooth, bright green leaves, that stand upon long 
footstalks. The ‘flowers are in pairs upon the pedicels, con- 
sisting of a double calyx of four emarginated leaflets in each 
row ; and a funnel-shaped, pale yellow, plaited corolla. The 
capsule is three- or four-celled, containing small pyramidal 
seeds... : 
Scammony is obtained fron the root of this plant?; and 1s 
collected in the beginning of June, in the following manner : 
The ground is cleared away. from the root, the top of which is 
then cut off in a sloping direction, about two inches below the 
place whence the stalks spring ; and the milky juice which flows 
from it is collected in ashell fixed at the most depending 
part: each root yielding a few drachmsonly, which ts drained 
off in about twelve hours. “ This juice from the several roots 
is put together, often into the Jeg of an old boot, for want of 
some more proper vessel, where in a little time it grows bard, 
and is the genuine scammony.’”’ ‘ The Jews,’ Dr. Russell 
says, ** buy the scammony while it 1s soft, and mix it with the 
expressed juice of the stalks and leaves, wheat-flour, ashes, 
fine sand, or whatever else can answer their purpose.” It is 
brought here from Aleppo in what are called drums, which 


weigh from 75 to 125 Ibs. each; and from Smyrna in cakes” 


like wax, packed in chests. The former is light and friable, 
and is considered the best; that from Smyrna is more com- 
pact, ponderous, less friable; and fuller of impurities. 
Qualities. Good scammony has a peculiar, rather heavy 
odour; and a bitterish, slightly acrid taste. The colour is 
biackish, gray, changing to dirty’ white when the surface of the 
mass is rubbed with the wet finger. The fracture is irregular, 
faintly shining, and the sharp edges of the shivers are of a 


hehter gray colour, and translucent. It is pulveralent 5 and # 


the powder has a light gray colour. Its specific gravity 1s 
1:2353, When triturated with wv ater, nearly one-fourth of it 
is dissolved, and the solution appears slightly mucilaginous, 
opaque, andof a greenish gray colour. This solution is not 
affected by alcohol, solutions of PUREE and acetate of 


3 Russell’s Nat, Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 246. 
4, No other part of the plant possesses any medicinal quatity, Rivesell, 1. ¢. 
3 Brisson. 
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lead, or sulphate of iron, nor precipitated by the-acids; but 
with sulphuric acid it gives out the odour of vinegar. Solution 
of ammonia does not alter it, but potass occasions a yellowish 
precipitate, which is quickly redissolved on the addition of an 
acid. Ether takes up two paris in ten of scammony, and, 
when evaporated, leaves a brownish semitransparent resin. 
_ Alcohol dissolves two thirds of its weight; but proof spirit 1s 
- its best menstruum, taking up the whole except the impurities. 
Scammony, therefore, appears to contain chiefly resin, a pecu- . 
liar extractive, matter and gum. 
«Medical properties and uses. Scammony is a drastic ca 
thartic, operating, in general, quickly and powerfully. The 
ancients were acquainted with its purgative qualities; and also 
emploved it as an external application for removing hard tu- 
| mors, iteh, scurf, and fixed pains; but for the latter purposes 
| it is now never used. It is in general use as a purgative, in 
the torpid state of the intestines, of leucophlegmatic, hypo- 
ehondriacal, and maniacal subjects; in worm cases, and the 
slimy state of the bowels to which children are subject; and 
as a hydragogue cathartic in dropsy. Scammony has been 
| regarded by some as a cathartic of so irritating a nature as to » 
require to be corrected by exposing it to the fumes of sulphur, 
defacating it with lemon juice and other acids, and uniting 
it with demulcent mucilages: but, except in an inflamed or 
very irritable state of the bowels, it is a safe and efficacious 
| purgative. Its however apt to gripe, on which account it is 
| generally united with an aromatic, or a drop or two of some 
| essential oil. : i 
_ The dose of scammony is from ers. v. to grs. xvj, in powder, 
| orabolus, or in the form of mixture, triturated with almonds, 
| gum, or extract of liquorice, and water. 
| ‘Officinal preparations. Confectio Scammonie. L.D. Pulvis Scam= 
| mone comp. LE, Extractum Colocyntiidis comp. L. Pulvis Sen- 
| me comp. L, 3 


: 2. CoxvoLvuLus JaLaPa. . 

| Officinal.. Javare wapix. Lond, RADIX, Edin, JALAPA; 
H Radix, Dub.» Jalap root. 

}* This species of convolvulus is a native of South America, 
taking its name from Xalappa, a city of Mexico’. It grows 
jin a dry sandy soil, and flowers in August and September. 
|The root is perennial, of an irregular ego-shape, and a. dark 
}amost black colour on the outside, ponderous, large*, and 


a eed 


| 1 Tt was cultivated in this country by Mr. Miller in 1668; and a few years 
| #80 two specimens were in vigoreus growth in Kew gardens, slips of the orivi- 
I nal plant, introduced there by Mons, Thouiit in 1778. rt 
| “ A root of jalap, which was carried by Michaux, junior, in 1803, from the 
| botanic garden of Charlestown to Paris, and planted there in the garden of the 
K 
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when fresh abounding with a milky juice. Tt sends up many 

triangular, tuberculated, twining, twisted stems, which ex- 
tend “upwards of ten feet, with smooth petiolated leaves, of a 
bright green colour, varying in shape, some being cordate, 
others angular, and a few oblong and pointed, The flowers 
are on short axillary peduncles that send off two pedicels, each 
bearing a large, bell-shaped, entire, apieited flower, of a reddish 
colour externally, and a dark purp! e within; with a calyx 
composed of five oval, concave, pale green leaves, somewhat 
indented at their pointss The jokhets- are HF « yellow colour, 
large, on slender short filaments; the style is shorter than the 
filaments, and the germen oval. “The seeds are bristled. 

The root of this plant, which is the jalap of the shops, was 
first brought to Europe abont the year.1609 or 1610'. The 
best comes from Vera Cruz in transverse slices, and also im 
egg-shaped, pointed, critire tubers, covered with a very thin, 
wrinkled, brown cuticle. That which 1s sliced is more hable 
to he adulterated, which is said to be sometimes done with 
shces of briony root; but the frand is easily discovered by the 
spongy texture and whiter colour of the latter. 

Qualities. Good jalap root has a sweetish odour wher 
broken, and a sweetish shghtly pungent taste. Itis heavy, 
eompact, and hard, with a shining resinous fracture, which 
shows the internal part of a ycllowish gray colour, interspersed 
with deep brown concentric circles. [tis pulverulent, afford- 
mg a powder of a pale brownish yellow colour. Both water 
and alcohol separately extract a part, and when mixed the 
whole of the active constituents of jalap. Ether dissolves three 
parts of ten submitted to its action; and affords, when 
evaporated over water, a transparent insipid resin and some 
extractive. Hence jalap appears to contain resin, gum, and 
extractive matter. 

Medical properties and uses. Jalap is a stimulant cathartic, 
acting briskly on the bowels; and although occasionally grip- 
mg severely 7, yet safe and rPicacieus. ~ Itis used in the same 
cases as scammony, Ww henever it Is required effectually to 
evacuate the intestines: and as a hydragogue purgative it is 
supposed to possess singular efficacy. Tt “has been asserted 
that it proves hurtfal in hypochondriasis, bilious habits, and. 

all fevers, except of the remittent or intermittent kind; but 
Doctor Hamilton used it 1m all these instances, in typhus, and 
the exanthemata with the best effects*. The watery extract 
purges moderately without griping, and is therefore welk 


Museum of Natural History, where it now grows, weighed 47 pounds and three 
quarters. Mémotres del’ Institut, tom. vi. 387. 

i Bauhin. Prodromus, 135. 

2 Olservations, Fe, on Purgative Medicines, Sve, passime 
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adapted for children; but the alcoholic scarcely at all purges, 
although it occasions the most violent tormina and gripings, 
It is frequently triturated with hard sugar, which renders its 
powder finer, and increases its activity; and with other ca- 
thartics, by which the action of both is reciprocally improved. 
In dropsical affections, the supertartrate of potass is a useful 
addition ; and in the cachexia and worms, calomel, the opera- 
tion of which it greatly quickens. 

The dose is from grs. x. to 3fs in powder, pills, or bolus ¢ 
with a drop or two of essential oil to prevent griping. 

Officinal preparations. Pulv. Jalape comp. E. Extractum Jala- 
pe. L. E.D. Tinctura Jalape. L.E. D. Tinctura Senne comp. Ey 


CONTRAJERV A RADIX.. Vide Dorstenia Contrajerva. 


COPAIFERA. Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 630. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Dumose Linn, 
_ Leguminose Juss. 

G. 880. Calyxnone. Petals four. Legume ovate. Seed one, with 
an ovate arillus. / 
Species 1. Copaifera officinalis. Copaiva tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 609. 
#. 216, | | 
Officinal, Coparpa. Lond. —~— resins Lieurpa, vulgd, Barsa- 

mMuM Coparna, Edin. Batsamum Coraisnm. Dub. Copaiba 

Balsam. 

The copaiva tree is a native of South America and the Spa- 
nish West India Islands. It grows in great plenty in the 
woods of Tolu, near Carthagena, and in those of Quito and 
Brasil. It is.a lofty handsome tree, branching at the top, and 
covered with a brownish ash-coloured bark. The leaves are 
large and pinnate, consisting of four pair of ovate-pointed, al- 
ternate, ferruginous leaflets with a terminal one, two or three 
inches long, entire, shining, veined, somewhat narrower on 
one side than on the other, and placed on short petioles. The 
flowers are disposed on terminal racemes, which are stiff, 
spreading, the length of the pinnas, and loosely divided into 
eight alternate common peduncles, with the flowers, which 
are white, sitting closely on them. The petals are oblong, 
acute, concave, spreading: the filaments slender, incurved, 
bearing oblong incumbent anthers; and the germen roundish, 
compressed, and standing on a short pedicel. The fruit is an 
eval two-valved pod, containing a single egg-shaped seed en- 
veloped with a berried arillus. 

The copaiba balsam of the shops is procured by wounding 
or boring these trees to the pith, near the base of the trunk, 
when it flows abundantly! in the form of a clear colourless 


. . . bf a 1] ' 
* «Tanta quantitate distillat, ut spatio trium herarum ad lb. xy ieiaawen 
Piste, Nat. Hist, 56. 
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liquid, which is thickened, and acquires a yellowish colour by 
age. The operation is performed two or three times in the 
same year; and from the older trees the best balsam 19 
obtained. It is brought to this country from the Brazils in 
small casks, each of which contains from one ewt. to one cwt. 
and a half of the balsam. 


Qualities. Genuine good copaiba balsam has a peculiar . 


but agreeable odour, and a bitterish hot nauseous taste. It is 
clear and transparent, its consistence is that of oil, the colour 
a pale golden yellow, and its specific gravity 0°950'; but when 
itis exposed with an extended surface to the action Ar the air, 
it gradually thickens, until at length it becomes solid, dry, and 


brittle like resin. It is insoluble in water, but is completely 


soluble in alcohol and ether. Sulphuric acid converts it into 
a brown bituminous-like mixture, which gives out a strong 
odour of sulphur. Nitric acid in the ordinary heat of the air 
partially dissolves it, and renders it brown; but.at an increased 
temperature the action is violent, the acid is decomposed, and 
nitrous fumes are copiously emitted.’ The muriatic and acetie 
acids scarcely affect it. The pure alkalies form with it white 
saponaceous compounds, which are soluble in water, forming 
opaque milky mixtures. Itis soluble also in the expressed oils. 


In destructive distillation it yields some empyreumatic brown- 


ish red oil, an acidulous water, carbonic acid gas, and olefiant 

gas, but dides not yield benzoic acid. Hence it approaches 

nearer in its nature to turpentine than to the balsams. 
Medical properties and uses. Copaiba balsam is stimulant, 


diuretic, and gently purgative. It has been recommended in — 


pulmonary complaints ; but where the excitement is morbidly 
mereased, or there is any degree of the infammatory diathesis 
present, the heating and irritating quality of copaiba renders it 
injurious in these cases. From its power of stimulating the 
urethra it is more successfully used in gleets; and it is equally 
efficacious in fluor albus, and in that state “ the uterus some- 
times occurring on the final cessation of the menstrual dis- 
charge, which is accompanied with a constant sanious dis- 
charge, great bearing down, and many of the symptoms of 
incipient cancer, It certainly affords considerable relief in 
hemorrhoidal affections; per haps from its exciting the steady 
peristaltic motion of the intestines, at the same time that the 
determination of the blood to the hemorrhoidal vessels is les- 
sened, by the stimulant effect of the remedy on the kidneys. 
Iu too large doses it excites inflammation of the kidneys; and 


' The adulterated balsam, which Lewis meatioas, as being not at all transpa- 
rent, but thick, white, and opaque, with a quantity of turbid watery liquor at 
the bottem, is not now found in the shops. 


- 
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perhaps its use should always be avoided when ulceration of 
these organs is suspected. 

The dose of copaiba is from mx to 1 xxx twice or thrice a 
day, either dropped on sugar, or mixed with water by means 
of mucilage or the yolk of eggs", 


CORIANDRUM. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1448. s 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia.. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 552. Corolla radiate. Petals inflex-emarginate. Involucre universal _ 

one-leafed. The partial ones halved. , 

Species 1, Coriandrum sativum?. Common Coriander. Med. Bot, 

2d ed. 137. t.53, Smith Flor, Brit.320. Eng. Bot. 67. . 
Officinal. CortANDRI sEMINA. Lond. SEMEN. Edin. Co- 

RIANDRUM. Dub, Coriander Seed, 

This plant is an annual,.a native of Italy ; but is now found 
growing wild in some parts of this country 3, owing to the 
abundant. cultivation of it for medicinal purposes. Tt flowers 
in June, and ripens its seed in August. The stem rises erect, 
about two feet in height, is branching, divaricated, round, 
smooth, and ‘obscurely striated. The “leaves are compound 5 
the lower ones pinnated, with gashed, wedge-shaped, some- 
what roundish leaflets, and the upper thrice-ternate, with 
linear- - pointed seuments, Both the umbels and umbellules are 
many-rayed ; with an involucre of one linear leaf, and invo- 
lucels of three lanceolate narrow leaves all on one side. The 
flowers are of a white or reddish colour. Thé calyx consists 
of five leaves: the petals are five also, oblong, and inflected at 
the tips, but those of the flowers of the circumference have 
the outermost petals larger, and not inflected. The fruit is 
globular, obscurely ribbed, and divisible into two concave 
hemispherical seeds. 

The spherical form of the seed of this plant distinguishes it 
fm from all the other species of Umbellate. The whole plant 
__ when green has an abominably foetid odour if bruised ; which 


_ extends even to the fruit‘, 


Qualities. ‘The dried seeds have a grateful aromatic odour, 


and a moderately warm, pungent taste; qualities which depend 
- on an essential oil, irs can be one separate by the distil- 
lation of the seeds iat water. Their active principles are Com 


pletely extracted by alcohol; but only partially by water. 
Medical properties and uses. These seeds are carminative 
- andstomachic. They are sometimes used in flatulencies; but 


__ principally to cover the unpleasant taste, and correct the 
\ griping quality of some cathartics. 


' The water must be very soft, or distilled. 2 Kogsevvey Dioscoridis, 

3 About Ipswich, and some parts of Essex. Smith: 

* Hence Alston imagined that the name of the plant comes from #ogss, a bug, 
Mat. Med, li, 349, ( ‘ . 
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The dose is Qj to 3), bruised. 
Officinal preparations. Infusum Tamarindi et Senne. E. Tincs 
tura Senne composita. E, Confectio Senne. L.E. Aqua Calcis coms 


posita. D. 


CROCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 194. 
“C1.3. Ord. 1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Ensate Linn. Irides 
Juss. 

G. 92. Corolla six-parted, equal. Stigma convoluted. 

Species 1. Crocus sativus'. Common Saffron. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 763. 
t.259. Smith Flora Brit.i. 39. Eng. Bot. t.343. — 

Offictnal. Croct stigmata. Lond. FLORIS STIGMA, Cro- 
cus pictum. Edin. Crocus. Dub. The stigmas of the Saffron. 
Common saffron is a perennial, bulbous plant, found grow- 

ing wild in some parts of this country, which affords reason 

for supposing it to be indigenous; but it is probable that it 
was originally brought from Asia. It 1s cultivated for medici- 
nal use, in great abundance, in Cambridgeshire and Essex, for- 
merly chiefly about Saffron Walden, but it is now contined.to 

Stapleford: flowering in September. The bulb is solid, and 

depressed. The flower, which appears before the leaves, is ses- 

sile in the bulb, of a violet or lilac colour, and raised on a long, 
slender white tube. The leaves are linear, a little revolute, of 

a deep rich green colour, with a white nerve in the centre; . 

and all inclosed along with the tube of the flower in a mem- 

branqus sheath. The corolla is parted into six nearly ellipti- 
cal segments: the stamens are shorter than the corolla, and 
erect: and the style, which is the length of the corolla, hangs 
out at one side between the segments. The stigma is deeply 
three-parted, of a deep yellow or reddish orange colour, and 
odorous; with the segments linear involute at the margin, and 

crenate at the apex. + 
For the preparation of the saffron, the flowers are gathered’ 

early in the morning, just as they are about to blow. They 

are then spread upon a table, and the stigmas, with a propor- 
tion of the style, carefully picked out of the flower, which is 
thrown away as useless. The accumulated stigmas are then 
dried upon a portable kiln, of a peculiar construction, over 
which a hair cloth is stretched, and over it several sheets of 
white paper are laid; upon which the wet saffron is spread 
betweeu two and three inches thick. It is now covered with 
other sheets of paper; and over them is laid a coarse blanket 
five or six times doubled, which is pressed down with a board, 
and large weight, after the fire is lighted. The first heat is 
strong, to make the saffron sweat; and after an hour, when it 

is found formed into a cake, it is turned, and the same degree . 

1 Keoxes Dioscoridis. Its English name is derived from the Arabic, Sapha- 
wan. Celsus. See Alston’s Lectures, it, 119, 
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of heat continued for another hour. The fire is then reduced, 
and a moderate heat kept up for twenty-four hours, during 
which time the cake is turned every hall hour so as to dry at 
thoroughly ; when it is fit for the market. 

In the shops is found saffron from Sicily, France, and Spain, 
besides the English. The ra nish is generally spoiled with 
oil, in which it is di ipt, with the intention of preserving it; 
the Sicilian and French are better; but the English, as being 
| fresher, more genume, and better cured, is always preferred. 
_. It is sometimes adulterated with fibres "of smoked beef, the 

petals of the safllower (Carthamus tinctertus), and of officinal 

marigold (Calendula officinalis) : or’ saffron from which tine- 
ture or infusion has been drawn, is mixed with a little good 
saffron, aid again pressed into a cake, These frauds are de- 
tected by infusing the suspected saffron in hot water; when 
the expanded stigmas will be os distineuished from the 
petals of the other flowers; and the deficiency ef colour and 
odour, or an unpleasant odour arising when the saffron is 
thrown upon red-hot coals, will indicate the presence of the 
other fraudulent ingredients. . It should be chosen fresh, in 
‘close, tough, compact cakes, moderately moist; and possess- 
_ ° ing, in an obvious degree, all the undermentioned sensible 
| . ies: the not staining the fingers when it is rubbed on 
_~ them, or making them oily: a musty Havour, and a whitish- 
yellow or blackish colour, indicate that it is bad, or too old. 

Qualities. Good saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, diffu- 
sive odour; a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a rich deep 
orange red colour. It yields its colour, and active ingredients 
___ to water, alcohol, proof spirit, wine, vinegar; and in a smaller 
| degree to ether. By distillation mere water it affords a small 
| quantity of a heavy, golden yellow-coloured essential oil. The 
watery infasion which bas the deep orange ced colour of the 
saffron, is rendered of a very deep purple by strong sulphuric 
f acid, the mixture emitting the smell of vinegar, and yielding a 
_, copious black precipitate when diluted with water; and the 
oxymuriatic acid produces a copious yellow precipitate, the 
liquid retaining only a pale lemon colour. Hence saffron 
seems to contain chiefly extractive, which, accortling to Hermb- 
staedt, 1s nearly pare, and in the proportion of ‘ten parts in 
sixteen of the vegetable; the remaining parts being chiefly 

ligneous fibre. From our experiments, we find that it contains 
resin also ; for sulphy ric ether digested on saffron is coloured, 
_ and when evaporated on the surface of water, a pellicle of resin 
is left, whilst the coloured extractive, which was taken up by 
qneans of the resin, is dissolved in, and colours, the water’, 


? We are informed by chemists that extractive is insoluble in ether; but J find 
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Medical properties and uses. Saffron is regarded. as a Sti« 
mulant and antispasmodic; but from the experiments of Dr. 
Alexander‘, its powers appear to be very inconsiderable. It 
“was awa to the ancients, who considered it as a remedy | 
of great activity; in moderate doses exhilarating the spirits, 
easing pain, - and producing sleep ; but occasioning headachs, 
coma, delirium, convulsive laughter, and even fatal effects, 
when given in large doses. In modern practice, however, It 
is justly depreciated, and scarcely ever employed except as a 
cordiak adjunct to more active remedies. 

The dose of saffron in substance is from ers. x. to 3{s; but 
it has been’ given in much larger doses without any sensible 
effect being produced. 

Officinal preparations. Syrupus Croci. L.. Tinctura Croct ve 
ct. E, Confectio aromatica. L. D. Pilula Aloes cum Myrrha. L. 
Tinct. Aloes composita. L. E. D. Tinctura Cinchone composita. L. D. 
Tinctura Rhet. L.. Tinctura Rhei composita. L. : 


CROTON. Spec. Plant. Willd. i W531. 
-~ (tl, 21. Ord. 8. Monecia Monadelphia. Nat.’ Ord. Tricoccee Linn: — 

‘Euphorbize Juss. , 
G.1718. Male. Calyx cylindrical, five-toothed. Corolla five-pe- 

talled. Stamens 10—15. 

Female. Calyx many-leaved. Corolla none. Styles three 
bifid. Capsule three-celled. Seed one. ' og 
Species 43. Croton Eluteria*, Eleutheria. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 633. - 

2, 2s 
Officnal. Cascarmit# cortex’. Lond: Dub. Croton Evrurue- 

RIA; CORTEX, Edin. Cascarilla Bark. 

Dist tree is anative of the Bahama Islands, and has basi also 
found, at least a variety of it, inJamaica, by Dr. Wright. Itisa — 
small el seldom exceeding twenty feet in height, and send+ © 
ing off numerous branches towards the top, the more tender 
of which when broken ooze out a thick balsamic liquer. The 
leaves are alternate on short petioles, ovate or cordate, lanceo- - 
late, and elongated towards the apex which is blunt; entire, 
and on the upper surface of a bright green colour. The flowers | 
are on axillary and ierminal racemes. The petals are whitish, 
oblong, obtuse and spreading. The male flower has ten subate 


that when resin also is present in any vegetable matter, ether is capable of 
taking up some extractive combined with the resin which it dissolves; and when 
the ethereal tincture is evaporated on the surface of water, these principles are 
separated, the resin remaining in the form of a pel llicle on its surface, whilst the. 
extractive is dissolved, colours the water, and forms with the solution of mu- 
riate of tin a browi flaky: precipitate. Hence ether is an excellent test of these 
vegetable principles, — ; . 

' Experimental Essays, p. 88. 2 It is the Clutia Kluterta of Linnzus. , 

3 The London College, in the present edition of its Pharmacopceia, erro- 
neously refer this bark to the Croton Cuascarilla of Linnzus, the bark of why 
it ig now generally known, has none of the sensible qualities of cascarilla.*. 
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Jate filaments supporting erect compressed anthers: ‘the pa: 
male produces a roundish germen crowned with three bifid 
spreading styles, with obtuse stigmas. The capsule is supe- 
rior, trilocular, containing a solitary shining sced. 

Cascarilla bark is imported chiefly from Eleutheria, one of 
the Babama Islands, packed in chests and bales. It consists 
of pieces about six or eight inchés long, scarcely one-tenth of 
-an inch thick, quilled, “and covered with a thin whitish epi- 
- dermis. 

Qualities. Cascarilla bark has a pleasant spicy odour, and 
a bitter, warm, aromatic taste. The colour of the re of 
the pieces is a reddish cinnamon hue, and their fracture close 
- and short, of a dark reddish brown or purple colour, It is 
/ very inflammable, and is easily distinguished from. all other 
barks by alas when -burnt and extinguished, a fragrant 
smell resembling that of musk, but more “zorceable. Its ace 
_ tive constituents are partially extracted by alcohol and water, 
and completely by, proof spirit. Ether takes up one and a half 
in ten ie and, sts evaporated on the surface of water, leaves 
a thick pellicle of bitter resin; and dissolved im the water, a 
small portion of almost Aolaniless pungent extractive, Ac- 
_ cording to Tromsdorff, who analysed it, 4696 parts yielded the 
| _ Plowing products :—Mucilage and bitter principle 864, resin 
- 688, vo olatile oil 72, water 48, and woody fibre 3024 parts*, 
Pris ethereal tincture shows extractive also to be present, of 
' agreenish yellow colour, yery fragrant and pungent. 
| © “Medical properties and USES. bite bark is a vaiuable car- 
-Minative and tonic. It was introduéed into practice in 1690 
by professor Stisser, asa powerful diuretic and carminative 3 
_ and was afterwards much used in Germany, particularly by 

_ the Stahleans, as a substitute for cinchona bark, m the cure of 
E Imtermittent and remittent fevers: but although they overrated 
|, its virtues, yet it is an excellent adjunct to the bark in these 
diseases ; rendering it, by its aromatic qualities, more agree- 
_ able to the stomach, and i increasing its powers. Itis success- 
ae employed in dyspepsia, asthma, and flatulent colic; the 
' latter stage of dysentery, and diarrhcea, particularly w hen oc- 
% curring after measles; and in the gangrenous thrush, peculiar 
me to children 2. 

, 4 The dose of the powdered bark is from grs. xij to 5{s, three 
~ or four times a day. 

I Officinal preparations. Infusum Cascarille. L, Tinctura Casca- 
porile.L.D.  Extractum Cascarille. D. 


| CUCUMIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 611. 
) (1.21. Ord. 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Cucurbitaceee. 
Rs fa ee a ol ON OEE I AEE ED ce oP ea 
z osealas de Chimie, xxii. 219. and Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed, 7,920, 
2 Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th, ed. 1, 79. i 
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G. 1741. Male. | Calyx five-toothed. Corolla tive-parted. Filar 


{ 
grents three. 


three-cleft. Seeds of the gourd argute. 


Species 1. Cucumis Colecynthis'. Bitter Cucumber. Med. Bot. 2d 


ed. 180.:>7 1, | 
Officnal, CoLocyntutvis puLPA. Lond. + FRUCTUS, CORTI- 
CE SEMINIBUSQUE aBJECTIS. Eden. CoLOCYNTH1S; FRUCTUS 
meDULLA. Dub. The Pulp of Coloquintida, or Bitter Cucumber, 
This plant is an annual, a native of Turkey, flowering from 
May till Auoust, and much resembling, except in its fruit, the 
cucumber. The root is branching, and strikes deep into the 
round, The stems are trailing, beset with rough hairs: the 
Fuse on long petioles, of a triangular form, variously sinu- 
ated, obtuse, of a fine green colour on the upper surface, and 
whitish and rough beneath. The flowers are solitary, axil- 
lary, and of a yellow colour. The calyx of the male flowers is 
bell-shaped: the corojla the same shape with the limb, divided 
into five pointed segments; and the anthers, which stand on 
three short filaments, are long, erect, and adhere together on 
the outer side. The female flower is like the male, but the 
filaments have no anthers. The fruit 1s a round berry of pepo, 


about the size of an orange, of a vellow colour, and smooth © 


many ovate compressed olive-coloured seeds, enveloped by a 
white spongy pulp. : 

When the fruit is ripe and yellow, it is peeled and dried in 
a stove; and in this state it is brought to this country. The 
pulp only is used. 

Qualities. Dried coloquintida is inodorous; but has an 
extremely bitter nauseous taste, the pulp feeling mucilaginous 
when chewed, Independent of the seeds, itis altogether com- 
posed of avery light, easily torn, white, cellular matter. Ether, 
alcohol, and water extract its virtues. The infusion in boiling 
water has a golden yellow colour, and _gelatinizes as tt cools; re- 
sembling, except 1 colour and taste, mucilage of quince seed, 
This mucilage is soluble in cold water. Alcohol and all the 
acids coagulate the solution, which is precipitated by solutions 
of acetate and superacetate of lead and nitrate of silver. Sul- 

hate of iron strikes with it a deep olive colour. Its colour is 
rendered also greenish by solution of potass, which precipitates 
it; but the mucilage is dissolved by solution of ammonia. 
Ether digested.on the pulp deposits, when evaporated, on the 
surface of water a white opaque hitter resin, and some extrac- 
tive; from which the water acquires the bitter taste of th¢ 


on the outside when ripe; trilocular, each cell containing 
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* 


1 Koavavrytis Dioscoridis. 


Female. Calyx five-toothed. Corolla five-parted, Pistil . 
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fruit, and precipitates solutions of potass, nitrate of silver, and 
acetate of lead. T’rom these experiments colocynth puip ap- 
pears to consist chiefly of mucus, resin, that peculiar species 
of extractive which has been named © the bitter principle,’ 
and some gallic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. The pulp of this fruit isa 
very powerful drastic cathartic. It was employed by the an- 
eients in dropsical, lethargic, and melancholic affections; but 
always with caution, on account of its violent effects. When 
given alone, even in moderate dases, it purges vehemently, 
producing violent vripings, bloody dejections, and not unfres 
quently convulsions and inflammation of the bowels. The 

watery decoction, or the infusion, is much less violent in its 
operation, and has been recommended in worm cases. It is 
scarcely ever given alone in any form, but is generally united 
with other purgatives to quicken their operation, 

The dose of the pulp may be from grs. iv. to grs. x, tritu- 
rated with almonds, or some gummy farinaceous matter, 

Officinal preparations. Extractum Colocynthidts, L. Extractum 
Colocynthidis composituem. L. D, Pilulee Aloes cum Colocynthide, 
E, D 

CUMINUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1440. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate., 


G. 547. fruit ovate, striated. Partial umbels four. Jnvolucre fours 
cleft. 


Species 1. Cuminum Cyminum?, Cumin. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 143. 
t. 56. 


Officinal, Cumint semina. Lond. Cumin Seed. 

This plant 1s an annual, a native of Egypt, cultivated in 
great abundance in Sicily and Maita: the seeds are brought 
to this country. It flowers in June. It seldoin rises above 
eight or ten inches in height, on a slender, round, often pre- 
cumbent branching stem. The leaves are of a deep green co- 
lour, narrow, linear, and pointed; the flowers purple, in nu- 
merous four- “rayed umbels; with umbellets having seldom 


more than four flowers.’ Both the involucres and involucels 


consist of three or four subulate unequal leaflets. The corolla 
is composed of five unequal petals, inflected, and notched at 


_. the apex: the filaments support simple anthers ; and the ger- 


men 1s inferior, large, oyate, with two minute styles termi- 
nated by simple stigmas. The fruit consists of two oblong | 
striated seeds united by their flat sides; of a pale brown co- 
Jour, and rough with very minute bristles, which cover their 
convex surface. 

Qualities. Cumin seeds have a strong peculiar heavy 


po 


’ Koseivoy Dioscoridis. 
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odour, and a warm bitterish distiatectditohe taste. Water ex-_ 
tracts little more than their odour; but alcohol takes up beth | 
odour and taste, and yields when evaporated an extract in 
which the sensible qualities of the seeds are concentrated. In- 
distillation with water, a large proportion of yellow pungent 
volatile oil comes over, which has the strong ungrateful odour 
of the seeds. 

Medical properties and uses. Cumin seeds are carminative 
and stomachic: but they are chiefly employed as an external 
stimulant in discussing indolent tumours. 

Ofhcinal preparation. ” Emplastrum Cumini. L, 

CUPRUM. Edin. Dub. Copper. 

‘Copper is'a metal of ‘a yellowish or brownish, red colour, 
found very abundantly in many countries in both hemispheres 
of the globe. It is procured 
A. ‘In its metallic state: 

i. Crystallized. Sp. 1. Native copper. 
wi. Sulphuretted. 2. Vitreous copper. 
a. and combined with iron, 3. Purple copper. 
. 4. Gray copper. 
5. Copper pyrites. 
6. Black copper, 


6, ————-——. with iron 


. and arsenic. 7. White copper. 
B. United with oxygen : 
iii, Oxidized, 8. Ruby copper. 


g. Tile-red copper. . 
c. and combined with car- 
bonic acid, (10. Axure copper, or Mountain - 
blue. 
11. Malachite. 
12. Emerald copper. 


d.—— with ar- 
senic acid, 13. Octohedral arseniate of copper. 
. 14, Hexahedral arseniate of cop- 
per. 


15. Prismatic arseniate of copper. 
| 16. Trihedral arseniate of copper. 
| 17. Martial arseniate of copper. 
. with phos- 
phorie acid. 18. Phosphate of copper. 
— with mu- 
riatic acid. 19. Sandy copper’. 

The sulphurets are the most abundant ores, and those from 

which copper is usually extracted. In Britain these are ob- 


1 A good account of each of these species is gre in Atkin’s Chemical Digs 
tionary, art, Copper. ° 
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tained chiefly in Cornwall'. The ore is first roasted to volas 
tilize the sulphur, which is collected in chambers connected 
by flues with the kilns. It is then smelted, in contact with 
the fuel, in a large reverberatory furnace, to separate the iron ; 
© which being less fusible than the copper remains in the scoria, 
- . while the melted copper is drawn off through a plughole into 
earthen moulds. The copper, however, in this state is still 
very impure; and therefore it is several times remelted and 
granulated ; and lastly refined, by being again melted with the 
_ addition of a littie charcoal, neh brings it to asufficient de- 
a gree of purity to bear.the hammer, aud to answer the various 
"purposes of commerce and the arts. 
_ Pure copper has a brownish or yellowish red colour; is so~ 
i norous, ductile, malleable, tenacious; has a styptie disazred- 
_ able taste, and emits an unpleasant odour when rubbed. ‘The 
» specific seer when it has been only fused, is 7°78; when 
‘hammered, 7°8 It bas <a eranulated texture, and breaks 
with a haekly oe ; melts at a temperature equal to 27° of 
- Wedewood ; is volatilized by a greater heat; and is oxidized, 
when heated in contact with atmospherical air, even at a tem- 
_ perature below that of ignition. ~When exposed to humidity 
_ and to air at the same time, it is tarnished, and a green crust 
| 1s formed on its surface, which is a carbonate of copper. 
Alchough copper in its metallic state was used as a remedy 
by the ancients, yet it 1s completely discarded from modern 
practice: and, notwithstanding so much has been said of its 
~ deleterious ects! there is every reason for believing that 
4 elean copper when taken into the stomach exerts no action 
_ whatever onthe system. Two cases, of halfpence being swal- 
» lowed by children, have come under my observation, in one 
_ ef which the copper coi remained six months in the intes- 
_ tines, and in the other two months, and was then evacuated 
: “without having’ in the smallest degree injured the health, 
a although the impressions were nearly effaced, and the brides 
a much corroded. But poisoning from the use of copper uten- 
: sils in cookery arises either from the formation of the green 
_ carbonate, mentioned above, owing to the vessels not being 
4 well cleaned, and the food being” allowed to stand for some 
| time inthe pan exposed to the air, after it is taken from the 
_ fire; or from the formation of verdegris, when vinegar used 
ee “in making pickles, and other acid liquors, intended for internal 
_ use, are boiled in brass or copper vessels. ‘The salts of copper 
“thus formed are poisons, jenoniely inflammation of the sto- 
> mach ; and many fatal accidents havearisen trom the practices 
“which produce them, and from the equally dangerous mode of 
giving a fine green colour to vegetables by boiling halfpence 


By i 
og 
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+The Parys mine in the isle of An glesea i is nOW nearly exhausted, 


_ 
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with them; on which account copper utensils should be al- 
together banished from the kitchen; and also from the labora- 
tory, where they are sometimes employed in making decoc- 
tions. The salts of copper may be detected in any suspected 
liquor, by placing init a piece of clean polished iron, on which 
the copper is precipitated in a metallic state, or by dropping 
into it a solution of ammonia, which produces a beautiful blue 
colour, if any salt of copper be present. 

The oxides of copper unite with acids, and form salts, which 
act very powerfully on the animal system: but of these the 
subacetate and the sulphate only are admitted into the list of 
materia medica. 

1, SUBACETATE OF Copper. 
Officinal, AEguco. Lond. Dub. Supacetis Curr. Edin. Verde- 
gris, or Subacetate of Copper. | 

This salt is principally manufactured in the south of France, 
at Montpellier, and Grenoble’. In the former place, the mare 
of the grape, that is, the cake which remains in the wine-press 
after the juice is expressed, composed of the husks and stalks, 
1s Moistened with water, or with wine if poor, and disposed so 
as to excite in it the acetous fermentation. When this takes 
place it is spread in jars between well-hammered plates of 
copper, heated over a pan of burning charcoal; a layer of fer- 
mented marc being placed between each plate of copper. The 
jars, each of which contains about 40 lbs. of copper, besides 
mare, are then loosely stopped with straw, and left at rest for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty days, at the end of which time the mare 
begins to whiten ; and the copper is found to be covered witli 
a green crust, interspersed with distinct silky green crystals. 
The plates are then moistened with water, and set up in racks, 
face to face, in-a cellar: this is repeated once in seven days 
for six or eight times, until a thick coat of verdegris is formed, 
which 1s scraped off with a knife; and the copper again sub- 
jected to the same process till they are completely corroded. 
When the plates are first used the verdegris is apt to be black, 
unless they be previously prepared, by rubbing their surfaces 
with a solution of verdegris, which is suffered to dry before 
they are used. 

Verdegris im this rough state is sold by the makers, who are 
generally women belonging to the wine-tarms about Mont- 
pellier, to commissioners, by whom it ts further prepared. 
After being well beaten in wooden mortars, it 1s pressed down 
in bags of white leather, a foot in-depth and ten inches wide, 
‘yn which it is dried in the sun; and thus a loaf of verdegris is 
formed, which cannot be pierced with a kuife. 


> Vide Chaptal’s Account of the Manyfactuge, Phil. Wag. vol. iv. 71. 
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In this process the copper is oxidized, and the oxide coms 
bined with a small portion of acetic acid, forming a subacetate, 
which is mixed with vegetable extractive matter and the stalks 
and husks of grapes. ‘The Grenoble verdegris is a purer suba- 
cetate, being prepared by simply disposing - plates of copper in 
a» proper situation, aud repeatedly moistening them with di- 
stilled vinegar tll the surface is oxidized and changed into ver- 
degris. 

The subacetate of copper 1s imported into this country in 
the leather sacks, or bags, in which it is dried, each containing 
from fourteen to thirty pounds weight. 

Qualities. Good subacetate of copper 1s inodorous, It 
secins at first nearly insipid, although exceedingly styptic ; but 
leaves a strong migtalic taste in the mouth. The mass is dry, 
not deliquescent, of a hard, pulverulent, foliaceous texture, 
aud a beautiful blueish green colour. Distilled water at 60° 
dissolves 0°56 parts, while 0-44 remain in the state of a fine 
green powder, long suspended in the solution: that part which 
is dissolved is a superacetate of copper, the filtered solution 
reddening litmus paper; whilst the insoluble powder is a 
aubacetate mixed with the. impurities. abe Ae to Proust, 
it consists of 43 parts of acetate of copper, 27 black oxide of 
copper, and 30 of water in intimate combination. 

Besides the stalks and husks of grapes, verdegris is often 
adulterated with sand, and other earths. These are discovered 
by dissolving it in diluted sulphuric acid, which takes up the 
whole of the subacetate, and }eaves the 1 lmnpurities. 

Medical properties and uses. NVerdegris is tonic, and eme- 
tic. It has been used in epilepsy ; ; and extolled as an emetic, 
m cases which require that the stomach should be quickly 
evacuated, without weakening it, as in incipient phthisis : but 
its internal exhibition is always dangerous, and to be avoided. 
Itis, however, a useful detergent and escharotic application: 
to foul ulcers, the callous edges of sores, and to consume fun- 
gus ; but is seldom used, although milder than the sulphate. 
Jt is also used as a collyriuim in chronic ophthalmia. 

The dose of verdegris to produce its Tone effect is under: 
er.fs.; and, to operate as an emetic, from gr. j. to gr.ij. In 
overdoses it quickly proves fatal ; and, on dissection, the coats 
of the stomach appear much thickened, and of a green colour. 


7 T? - . ° > - . 
Would fine filings of tron oe the copper in its metallic 


state, and operate as an antidote ? 


Officinal ec eeanen fErugo prepareta. D. Unguentum Subace- 
telis Cupri. E = ke ar ba Meloes vesicatorii compositum. E. 
SULPHATE oF CopesR. 
Officinal. Curri eae Lond, Edin. Dub. sid gra aie Copper 
A considerable part of this salt, which 1s the blue vitriol of 
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commerce, 18 obtained by evaporation from the water of some 
copper mines‘. Its origin 1s derived from the natural sul- 
phurets of copper, which suffering a chemical change from 
exposure to a moist almosphere, are converted into the sul- 
phate, and washed down by the rain and other water of the 
mines. It is also obtained by roasting copper pyritesy and 
exposing them to the action of air atid moisture ; HY which 
case, as well as in the former, the compound is oxidated by 
attracting the oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere, at i 
sane time that it changes the alpen into sulphuric acid ; 
that by the gradual combination of these the salphate is aed 
duced, and is then extracted by solution, and crystallized. 
Qualities. Sul poate of copper is inodorous, and has a-very 
harsh styptic taste. It is in semitransparent crystals, which 
undergo a slight degree of efflorescence when exposed to the 
air: their form is that of .a rhomboidal prism ; j ae their co 
lour a deep rich blue. Its specific gravity 18271943 : andy 
according to Chenevix, it consists of 42°6 parts Of hydrate of 
copper’, 33°0 of acid, and 25:4 of water of cry stallization. 
Sulphate of copper is soluble in four parts of water at 60°, 
and Jess than two at 212°. The solution reddens litmus paper, 
showing an excess of acid. It is decomposed by the alkaltes 
and alkaline carbonates, the sub-borate of soda, the acetate 
and superacetates of lead, and acetate of iron: and is precipi- 
tated by all the astringent vegetable infusions and tinctures, 
which are therefore incompatible i in prescriptions with this salt. 
Medicat properties and uses. Sulphate of copper 1s emetic, 
astringent, and tonic, when taken sibnsgiallye With a view 
to its emetic effect it has been given in the early stage of phthi- 
sis, and where landanum has been taken as a poison: ; and, as 
an astringent and tonic, in alvine beemorrhagies, intermittent 
fever, epilepsy, and some other spasmodic affections: but ‘as - 
the list cf materia medica contains equally powerful -and less 
injurious remedies, its internal exhibition ought to be altogether 
discontinued. . Externa ally it is employed as an escharotic to 
consume fungus ; and in solution as a stimulant to foul ob- 
stinate ulcers. Pledgets dipped in a‘weak solution of it are also, 
sometimes, used as a styptic In epistaxis, and other external 
bemorrhagies, and a still weaker solution is a useful col- 
lyrium in some kinds of ophthalmia. It forms the base of a 


1 The quantity of this water is so great at the Parys mine, that a large supply 
of copper is obtained from it, by decomposing the sulphate, by throwing into 
the water old iron hoops. 

2 ‘Lhe hydrate consists of copper 256, oxygen-6:4, and water (which is inti- 
mately combined with the oxide) 106 parts. This water, as well as the waters 
of crystallization, is expelled when the sulphate is decomposed by heat. 

8 See Medreo-chirwrgrcal Transactions, vol, i. 
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very unchemical preparation, Bate’s aqua camphorata, which 
Mr. Ware recommends, diluted with sixteen parts of water, 
in the purulent ophthalmia of infants. fil % 
Asan emetic the dose is from grs. ij to xv, 10 131) of water 5 
but as a tonic it’should be given in the form of pil, begining 
with gr. 4, and eradually increasing the dose to grs.y. 
Officinal preparations. Solutio Cupri Sulphatis comp. BE. Cuprum 
ammoniatum. L. BE. D. ? | 
CURCUMA.  Roscée, Linn. Trans. vill. 354. 
Cl. 1. Ord.1. Monandria Monogynia. Wat, ord. Scitaminéee Linn. 
Drymyrhize Juss. | 7 
Gen. Char. Anther double, two-spurred. Filament petal-like, three- 
lobed, bearing the anther in the middle. | 
Spec... Curcuma Zedoaria’. Zedoary. (Kua) Rheede, Hortus Ma 
labar, xi. 13. ¢. 7. Amomum Zedoaria. Willd. Spec. plant. 1-7. 
Officinal. Zepoaria; RaDIx. Dub. Zedoary root. 


This plant is a perennial, a native of the East Indies, grow- 


_ ing in sandy open places in Ceylon and Malabar, where it 1s 


named Acua by the Brahmins. The root is taberous, oblong, 


and about the thickness of a finger; the leaves are large, ovate, 


and pointed; and the scape which rises from among them 1s 


naked, and terminated by a lax cylindrical truncated spike of 


flowers. 


The best zedoary root comes from Ceylon, in firm short 


wrinkled pieces, of an ash colour externally. it should be 


heavy, and not worm-eaten. 


Qualities. The odour of zedoary root is fragrant, and some- 


_ what like that of camphor, the taste biting, aromatic, and bit- 
_ terish, with some degree of acrimony. The pieces break with 
a short close fracture, are pulverulent, and internally of a 


brownish red colour. Its active principles are partially extracted 


7 by water, and more completely by alcohol. In distillation with 
water, a heavy, greenish blue essential oil is obtained, which. 


deposits camphor, and on which the odour and flavour of the 


. root depend. It seems to contain, independent of its aromatic 
_ -and bitter principles, a large proportion of fecula. 


Medicat properties and uses. This root is tonic and carmi- 


- hative. It was much employed by Avicenna, and the Arabi- 
ans, in vomitings, colics, hientery, difficult menstruation, 
and as an antidote for venomous bites. It is certainly an agree- 


able stomachic, and useful in flatulent colic, ‘but it is scarcely 


ever used by modern practitioners. 


The dose of the powdered root -may be from ers. viij to 3fs, 
two or three times a day. 


1 The very excellent reasons whigh Mr. Roscoe have given for separating this 
plant from the genus Amomum have induced me to prefer his authority to that of 
Willdenow in this instance, 


? 
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CUSPARIA. 
Cl..5.-Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Species. Cusparia jebrifuga. Febrifuge Cusparia. 
Plante equinoctiales. Humtoldt. | 
Officinal, Cuspari® cortex, Lond, AncustuRA; cortex, Edin. - 

Dub. Cusparia Bark, or Angustura Bark. 

The tree which furnishes the angustura bark of the shops 
remained unknown to European naturalists till it was disco- 
vered by Humboldt. and Bonpland in their travels in South 
America: bot as that part of their superb work on the Equi- 
noctial Plants, in which they promise to describe it, has not 
yet reached this country, we canyot avail ourselves of their de- 
scription. In Hum boldt’s work, however, entitled Tableau 
Physique des Regions Equator iales, cFe., we areinformed that 
it grows under the equator, at an elewavtan of 3,400 feet above 
the level of the sea. The first tie of the hark were imported 
from Dominica in 17783 and the tree yielding it was supposed 
to be anative of Africa ; but subsequent information, and im- 
portations from Cadiz and the Havannah, led to the knowledge. 
of the real place of its growth". 

Cusparia bark is Deca to this country from the West In- 
dies, packed in casks 5 but the original package, Mr. Brande 
informs us, is curiously formed of the large leaves of a species 
of palm, surrounded by a kind of net-work made of sticks. It 
is in pieces of different lengths, some nearly flat, and others in 
quills of all sizes intermixed. 

Qualities. The odour of this bark is not strony, but pecu- 
liar ; the taste bitter, slightly aromatic, aud permanent, leav- 
ing a sense of heat and pungency in the throat. The pieces are 
covered with a whitish or vellowish gray wrinkled thin ept- 
dermis ; and the inner surface is smooth, of a brownish yel- 
low colour. It breaks with a close, short resinous fracture ; 
is easily pulverized, and affords a powder which, when triturated 
with lime or calcined magnesia, eives a smell of ammonia — 
The active matter is taken up by cold and hot water in infu- 
sion ; and is not injured even by coction, but the addition of 
alcohol precipitates part of the extractive. The alcoholic tine- 
ture reddens litmus paper, and becomes milky on the addition 
of water. The watery infusion precipitates the infusion of 
galls and of yellow cinchona, but not gelatine>, I found 
that it precipitates sulphate of iron, tartarized antimony, sul¢ 
phate of copper, acetate and supcracetate of lead, muriate of 
mercury, and pure potass yellow; which confirms Vauque- 
lin’s analysis. Nitrate of silver also precipitates it yellow, but 


ent lp a A at em or 


‘ See Experiments and ERTURN IPR on the Aneustura Bark-~from which we hare 
freely borrowed. Vauquelin. snnales de Chimie, lix, 130. 
f 
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assumes a violet colour after some time. Ammonia deepens 
the colour, but is not precipitated. Sylphuric acid produces 
a brown colour, and slowly a lemon yellow precipitate ; and 
nitric acid deepens the colour to a blood red, and after some 
time affords a lemon yellow precipitate. The muriatic acid 
does not affect 1 it. Sulphuric ether takes up one part from ten ~ 
of the powder, and when evaporated on water leaves a green- 
ish yellow, very acrid resin, and renders the water tnilky : the 
' addition of nitro-muriatic acid changes this milky appearance 
to red, slowly producing a lemon yellow- coloured - precipitate, 
and giving the resin on the side of the glass a brown pink co- 
Jour. By distillation w ith water the bark vields a small portion 
of a white essential oil, These experiments ascertain the sub- 
stances which are incompatible in prescriptions with infusion, 
or tincture of cusparia; and show that it contains cinchonin, - 
resin, a peculiar variety of extractive, carbonate of ammonia, 
and essential oil. ee 
Medical properties and uses. Cusparta bark is stimulant and 
| tonic. It was introduced in the West Tadies' with very high 
- pretensions; and, although it is not snperior or even equal t to: 
cinchona bark in fevers, yet itis a remedy possessed of very 
considerable powers. It dots not oppress the stomach, but 
gives to it a degree of warmth; expels flatus, keeps the bowels 
open, and increases the ap petite for food. It is particularly 
_ efficacious in bilious diarrhoea and dysentery, after due evacua-~ 
tions; and also proves useful in dyspepsia, hysteria, leucor-, 
rheea, and most of the diseases in which the use of a generai- 
tonic is indicated. Mr, Brande has published several cases 
which came under his own observation, and some from the 
communications of others, i in which its paefulisecs as aremedy - 
for intermittents“appears to be confirmed ; but this is disputed, 
and our own experience does not enable us to give an opinion 
onthe subject. Its employment is contraindicated in directly 
inflammatory complaints, in hectic fever, and colliquative di- 
arrhoea. 
Cusparia bark is exhibited in svbstance, in the watery infu- 
_ sion, in tincture, and in the form of watery extract. The pow- 
_ dered bark is given in doses of from g@r3. V. tO OTS. XX, beyond 
_ which it is apt to induce nausea; and is combined with neutral 
salts, magnesia, and testaceous eyed eimes? ; orwith powdered cin- 
_hamon, which covers its nauseous taste better than any other 
mM thing. Of-the aqueous extract grs. x. is a full dose. In large 
doses all the forms of the remedy are apt to excite nausea. 
Uthicinal preparations. Jnfusum Cusparie. L. Tinctura Angusture. D. 


CYDONLE SEMINA. Vide Pyrus Cydonia. 
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CYNARA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1691. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Syugenesia Adqualis, Nat. ord. Composite Capi- 
tatee Linn. Cynarocephalze Juss. 

G. 1430. Receptacle bristly. Ca/y@ dilated, imbricate, with fleshy — 
scales, emarginate with a point. Pappus sessile plumose. 

Species 2. Cynara Scolymus. The Artichoke. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 

Go, t. 28. 

Officinal, Cixara Scorymus. weep FoLtium. Edin, The 
leaves of the Artichoke. 

The artichoke is a perennial plant, anative of the south of 
“urope, and of Barbary. It is cultivated in our gardens for 
culinary purposes *, flowering in August and September. The 
cultivated plant rises about three feet in height, with a strong, 
thick, branched, striated stem. The leaves are large, of an 
irreaular pinnatifid figure; smooth and veined on ‘the upper 
surface, but uiderneath retiowlated: hoary, and downy. The 
flowers are terminal : the calyx elobular, ihree or four inches 
In diameter, composed of many ovate scales, which are thick 
and fleshy at the base ; but tough, membranous, shining, and 
notched at the apex, ath a spinous point in the centre: the 
corolla consists of numerous, blue, equal, monopetalous flo- 
rets ; funnel-shaped, with a slender éwle, and erect five-cleft 
Linals 

The artichoke is a well-known luxury of the table; the 
receptacle, and the fleshy part of the calycinal scales of the 
boiled flower being/eaten. They are wholesome and nutritious. 

Qualities. Astichoke leaves are inodorous, and have a 
bitter, subacrid taste. The infusion in boiling water has a 
pleasant fragrant odour, with the bitter of the plant. It pre 
cipitates solutions of sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver, and the 
acetate and superacetate of lead. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves of this plant are 
diuretic ; and have been given successfully in dropsies. They 
are administered in the fornt of infusion; or their juice ex- 
pressed and strained, is given 1n eae te te? with wine: but 
amidst a multitude of better diuretics, they may well be re=_ 
jected from the list ef materia medica. 

The dose of the expressed juice ts f50j, mixed with an equal 
portion of wine. 


ADARHNE % Spec. Plant. Willd... 415. 
1.8. Ord. 1. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Vepreculz Linn. 
“Thymelaz Juss. 
G. 773. Cal. none. Cor. four-cleft, corollaceous, withering, inclosing 
the stamens. Drupe one-seeded.. 
* Flowers lateral. 


1 Jt was cultivated in this country by Turner in r15 
2 Aedvn, ‘Theophrastus. Dioscorides. 
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Species 1. Daphne Mexereum. Common Mezereon, Med. Bot. iv. 
716. ¢.68. Smith Flor. Brit. 420. 
Offcinal. Mezenet cortex. Lond. 

Dub.' The bark of the root. 

Mezereon grows wald in England and the north of E Europe; 
but for medical use it is cultivated in gardens; and is a very 
ornamental shrub. Its flowers expand in February and March, 
before the leaves. It is a hardy shrub, seldom exceeding Se 
feet in height, with a strong woody ‘stem, throwing out 1 many 
branches on ever y side, covered with a smooth pale olive-brown 
cuticle, anda tough fibrous inner bark. The rootis of a fibrous 
texture, pale- coloured, with a smooth, olive-coloured bark: 
the leaves, which are protruded from the extremities of the 
branches, are tender, pale green, deciduous, Janceolate, sessile, 
entire, and smooth: the flowers are of a pale rose colour, 
odorous, surrounding the branches in clusters below where the 
leaves are sent off; they are sessile, two- three-. and? four- 
clustered, with Pee ARE bractez at the base of each cluster, 
monopetalous, tubular, the lip divided into four oval, spreading 
_ segments.: the stamens are placed alternately lower; the four 
higher ones displaying their yellow anthers at the mouth of the 
tube : the germen is oval, supporting a flat stigma, ona very short 
style, and becoming a red, pulpy drape, containing one round 
seed, There is a variety of the mezereon. with white flowers 
and Bellow fruit; but the medicinal effects of both are the same. 

For medical use the roots are dug up in the autumn, after 
the leaves have fallen. The cuticle of the dried root is corru- 
gated, and the inner bark has a white cotton-like appearance. 

. Qualities. The inner bark of every part of this plant when 
Feesh 3 is very acrid, capable of producing inflammation and a 
discharge of serum when applied to the skin; and when chewed 
excites a considerable heat of the month and Paaes! whichcon-~ 
tinues for many hours afterwards. The fruit is equally acrid, 
acting as a corrosive poison if eaten. The bark retains its acri- 
mony when dried. Tt yields its virtues to water, and vinegar. 

Medical properties and uses. It operates as a stimulating 
diaphoretic, increasing the general arterial action, and deter- 
mining powerfully to the surface; and is apt to disorder the 
prime: viee, and occasion vomiting and purging. It was lon 
externally employ ‘red as a stimulus to il-conditioned ulcers ; 
and the recent bark macerated in vinegar, and applied to the 
skin, is recommended in France for producing and keeping up 
a serous discharge in chronic local affections. To form the 


RADIGCIS CORTEX. Edin, 


*The Dublin Collegesin its Pharmacopeia has quoted Eng. Bot. 119. erro~ 


eer the plate referred to being a representation of Daphie Laureola, 3 hes 
aurel 
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issue the bark must be renewed every night and morning; and - 
afterwards once in twenty-four hours, to keep opén the drain. 
Dr. Withering emploved it euccessfully as a local stimulant in 
a case of difficulty of swallowing, occasioned by paralysis. 
Although the case was of three years standing, the patient re- 
covered the power of swallowing in about a ‘month; by very 
frequently chewing thin slices of the root. For this purpose it 
should be sliced longitudinally, as the acrimony resides in the. 
bark only, the woody fibre being nearly inert. Internally a 
decoction of this bark bas been used against chronic rheuma- 
tism, scrofulous swellings, lepra and some other cutancous 
diseases; and till lately, it was considered as an antivenereal 
remedy of great efficacy. » 

The dete; in substance is or: }, to gfe. x. 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Daphnes Mexerei. E, Decoctum 
Sarsaparille compositum. L, 

DATURA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1007. 

Cl. 5, Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat, ord. Solanaceze Linn, So- 
lane Juss. 

G. 377. si olla fonnel-shaped, plaited, Calyx tubular, angled, de- 
ciduous, Capsule with four valves, 

Species 2. Datura Stramontum. Thorn Apple. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 197. 

t. 74, Smith Flor. Brit. 253. 

Officinal, HERBA. Edin. STRAMONIUM; HERBA, Dub. The 
herbaceous part of the ‘horn Apple plant. 

This annual plant is a native of America, but 1s now natu- 
ralized to this country, and found growing on dunghills and by 
road-sides', arising from thafruit ejected from gardens ; flower- 
ing in July and August. It rises two or three fect in height, 
with a reund stem, branching very much, .and dichotomous 
above; spreading and lealy. The leaves, which spring trom 
the forks of the stem on long round petioles, are large, of a 
dark green colour on the upper surface, and pale beneath, ire- 
gularly ovate-triangular in figure, sinuated, and unequal at the 
hase. The flowers are large, axillary, solitary, and supported 
on short erect peduncles. The calyx is about two inches in 
feneth, tubular, pentangular, and eh toothed: the corolla 
louger, of a white colour, funnel-shaped, and platted; with 

the Al: aiments, which support oblong flat anthers, adhering to 
the tube; and the style filiform, and terminated with a thick 
clubed stigma, When the corolla and its included parts 
drop, the calyx also separates above the base, which remains, 
‘and, becoming reflex, enlarges with the receptacle as a sup- 
port to the frait. The fruit is alarge, fleshy, avate-roundish, 
four-cornered capsule beset with sbarp awl-shaped spines ; 


% 


gtk 


1 Very common about London, 
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four-celled at the base, two-celled at the apex, and containing 
a great number of reniform: compressed seeds. Both the 
eaves and seeds ave medicinally used. 

Qualities. Tre whole berb has a narcotic, feetid odour, pro. 
ducing head- ach, and a pista nauseous faste; and gives to the 
saliva a deep green tinge when chewed, According to We- 
denberg ', it contains gum (mucus?) and res: n, a volatile 
matter (whic sh we find to be carbonate of ammonia’), and the 
narcotic principle. Its virtues are extracted both by water and 
alcoho). The watery infusion is transparent, with a very pale 
yellow hue which is dissipated by acids, but very much deep- 
ened by the alkalies. It throws down whitish Wee Ge 
with adel’ and superacetate of lead, and a black with nitrate 
of silver. Solution of sulphate of iron strikes a deep olive 
colour, and muriate of mereury renders it milky ; but neither 
is precipitated till after a very considerable time. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘Thorn apple is narcotic and 
stimulant. Baron Stoerck first ventured to recommend it as 
an internal remedy, in cases of mania and epilepsy ; but, as_ 
Cullen remarks, be was less violent in his commendations of 
it than of the other narcotic plants which he introduced}. It 
was afterwards tried by other continental physicians with un- 
equal success; aud without any, except in one case, by Gre- 
ding, who pide the greatest number of trials of it. But the 
most decided experiments in its favour have been made by Dr. 
Barton of America, who regards it as a remedy of great efh- 
eacy. He found that when the dose was gradually increased 
to thirty grains, it dilated the pupil, and produced paralysis of 
i eye-lids ; effects which were removed by a blister. “Cata- 
plasms of the bruised leaves have been successfully used as an 
application to inflammatory tumours, and for discussing 
masses of indurated milk in the breasts of nurses: and an oint- 
ment made with the powdered leaves allays the pain of he- 
morrhoids. Smoking the root, in.the manner of tobacco, is 
said to afford relief in the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, 
The inspissated expressed juice of the leaves has been usually 
given, but the strength of the extract was found by G reding 
_ to vary exceedingly 5 , and, therefore, perhaps Hufeland’s mode 
of giving it in the torn of Gmetuve is to be p referred. The 
dose of the extract. at first should not exceed er. j, twice a 
day; increasing the quantity gradually, until 9) be taken in 
twenty-four hours, 


Cn ia A nl ote eae i Rte eeemmnre ees 


4 Dissertatio Medica de Stramonti Usu, Ge. Upsal. 4ta. 

2 if a little of the watery infusion be triturated with lime or calcined magnesia, 
‘and a glass rod dipped in muriatic acid held over the mixture, cop'ous white 
fumes are instantly produced. 

@ Materia Medica, u, £81. 
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‘Several instances of the fatal effects of stramonium, when 

eaten by mistake, are recorded by authors‘. It produces deli- 

rlum, stupor, convulsions, furious madness, paralysis, cold 


sweats, and death. As these effects depend on the narcotic _ 


principle, the best antidote is vinegar. 


DAUCUS. Spec. Plant. Wiild. 1. 1389. 

Cl. 5. Ord, 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 53. Corolla somewhat rayed. Florets of the disk abortive. Fruié 
hispid with hair 

Species 1, Daucus Carota?, Common Carrot. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 130. 
t. 50, Smith Flora Brit. 300. 

Officinal. Dauci (hortensis) RADIX. : 


(agrestis) semina. Lond, 


root of the Cultivated Carrot, and the seed of Wild Carrot. 

The caprot ts a biennial indi genous ight In its wild state 
it is found abundantly in pastures and on hills; flowering in 
_ June and July.; It is cultivated in great quantities for culinary 
purposes and feeding cattle. The root is spindle-shaped, 
fleshy, and of a yellow colour; throwing up a round furrowed 
stem, which rises about two ata iD height, a and sends off long, 
erect, naked, fidriferous branches. ‘The leaves are large, pe- 
uiolated, thrice-pinnate, cleft, and hairy. The flowers are 
produced in many-rayed compound umbels, flat on the top, 
and spreading, but after the flowering season they become 
condensed in a concave form. The eo eigen consists of se- 
veral narrow trifid leaves; the involucel is more commonly 
simple. The marginal flowers are white or yellow ; the cen- 
tral, which are abortive, are frequently of a dark baad colour. 
The seeds are in pairs, egg-shaped, convex, rough and bristied 
on one side, and flat on the other. These appearances are 
much changed by the powers of cultivation, which particu- 
larly increase the sige and the saccharine nutritious matter of 
the root 4. 

Qualities. The sensible qualities of the roo0¢ of the cudéi- 
vated carrot are well known. It contains chiefly mucilage 
and sugar. The seeds of the weld variety have an aromatic 
odour, and a warm pungent taste; qualities depending on an 
essential oil, which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water. 


‘It is said, nevertheless, to. be sometimes used by the Turks, with the same 
intention as opium, or as a substitute for wine ; andthe Chinese infuse the seeds 
inbeer. Spratt’s History of the Royal Society, 162, 

2 Lragvaiwves ary pi0s Dioscoridis. 

3 We have seen it in great abundance on the range of chalk hills which over- 
jJook Ryegate in Surry. 

4 Carrots are generally supposed to be indigestible: but this opinion has 
arisen from their being in general not sufficiently boiled ; for, when well boiled, 
they are very digestible and nutritious. 


sEMEN. Edin; Daucus sytvesTrRiIs; seEmMINA. Dub, The 


, 


= 
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Medical properties and uses.. The root of the garden carrot 
is emollient and antiseptic: and ts successfully used, when 
boiled and beaten to a pulp, as'a poultice to correct the dis- 
charge of foetid and ill-conditioned sores; and to allay the 
pain “of carcinomatous and phagedenic ulcers. The seeds are 
carminative and ‘diuretic. They may be usefal in fiatulent 
cases ; but they possess no efficacy in ‘gravel and the other re- 
nal coniplaints in which they have been extolled ', Against 
these latter complaints they have been given in strong “infu- 
sions. 

The dose of the bruised seed is from Oy tov3}, or more. 


DELPHINIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1296. 
Cl.13. Ord. 3. Polyandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Multisiliquee Linn. 


Ranunculacee Juss. 


G. 4061. Calyx none. Petals five. Nectary bifid, horned behind, 
Pods three or one. 


‘¥® Three-capsuled. 


Spec. 13. Delphiniuny Staphisagria*®, Staves Acre. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
a7 te 3d. 108. 


Officinal, STAPHISAGRIZ SEMINA. Lond. Dut. 

Staves Acre seeds, 

This species of larkspur is a biennial plant, a native of the 
south of Europe, flowering from June to August. [tis a hand- 
some plant, rising from one to two feet in heieht, with a 
downy, erect, purplish, simple stem; and peduncled palmated 
leaves, the lobes of which are five or seven in number, of a 

ale green colour, oblong, ovate, and sometimes acutely i in- 
dented. The flowers are of a blue or purplish colour, im an 
open terminal spike, and supported on long flower-stalks; and 
the uppermost petal is projected backwards so as to form a hol- 
low spur, which encloses two spurs of the superior leaflets of 
the nectary. The filaments are about twenty in number, short, 
and bearing large yellow anthers; the germens three, close 
together, tapering, downy, and crowned with short filtform 
styles, having simple stigmas. ‘The seeds are rough, brown, 


SEMEN, Edin. 
§ e 


triangular, and contained in straight oblong capsules. 


The seeds are usually imported “from Italy ; 3; foralthough the © 
plant is occasionally reared in our gardens’, yet it 1s difficult 
to preserve it through the winter, so as to enable it to perfect 


- jts seed. 


Qualities. Staves acre seeds have very little odour, but that 


Fittle i is disagreeable ; their taste is bitter, acrid, and hot. The 


are yellowish within; and covered with a rough blackish cuti- 
re ; 


1 The red flowers in the centre of the umbels have be een commended in epi- 


.depsy. 


2 Yragus ayesw Dioscoridis. 
3 It was first cultivated in England by Gerard in 1596. 
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cle. Their virtues are partially extracted by water, and com- 
pletely by alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. These seeds are emetic and 
cathartic; but their operation is-so violent that they are never 
internally ad:nmistered. Owing to their stimulating powest alin 
the salivary glands, when chewed, they bave been used as 
masticatory in toothach; but they are chiefly employed in ie 
state of powder, and mixed with hair powder for destroying 
pedicolt of the head. 


DIANTHUS'. Spec. Plant. Willd. u. 671. 
Cl. 10. Ord. 2. Decandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Caryophyllei Linn. 
Caryophyllez Juss. 
G. 893. Calyx cylindrical, one-ledfed ; with four scales at the base, 
Petals five, with claws. Capsx/e cylindrical, one-celled. 
** Flowers solitary, many on the same stem. 
Species 9. Dianthus Coryophyllus Clove Pink, or Gillyflower. 
Med. Bot. 2d ed. 579, ¢. 205. Smith- Flor. Brit. 461. Eng. Bot. 214, 
Officinal,. ——— ¥ Los. Edin. CaRYOPHYLLUM RUEKUM; FLORES. 
Dub. Flowers of the Clove Pink. 
This is a perennial plant, a native of Italy, but found grows 
ing wild on ruined walls, as those of Deane Deal, and other 
old castles in England, flowering in July. It is eenerally cule 


tivated m gardens, for medicinal use ;. in which casé the flow- 


ers become full, and improve their native odour. The root is 


firm, and heset Wan fibres. The stems, which rise from among 
tufts of channelled linear glaucous leaves, that are finely toothed 
a little above the base, but entire and smooth towards the apex, 
are erect, branched, and panicled, bearing many solitary flow- 
ers. The whole herb. is covered. wilh a g.aucous bioom which 


* 


easily wipes off. The calyx is striated, tubular, five-cleft, of 


a pale green colour, with four rhomboid, pointed scales 5 at its 
hase, about one-fourth of its length : the petals vary in colour 
from a pale flesh red to the deepest carnation ; are unequally cre- 
nated, smooth at the orifice, with long narrow whitish claws. 
The stamens are often short and abortive ; the styles long, re- 
curved, and downy on the upper side, 

The varieties of this species of dianthus i by the 
horiiculturist are very numerous. For inedicinal use those 
should he chosen which bave the richest colour, and most spicy 
odour, The petals must be picked when the flower is fully blown, 

ualities. The odour of the petals is fragrant and aromatic, 
resembling that of the clove spice, the taste slightly bitter, and 
eubastringent. Both water and alcohol extract their sensibte 
qualities 5 and they yield an essential oi! by distillation with 


ae 
1 From Avo: avéos, The flower of Jove; yet it was unknown to the ancients. 


3 Ray and Hudson suppose it to be an gutcas tof gardens, and not an judige- 
nous plat of England. 
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water. The infusion strikes a black colour with sulphate of 
. iron; acids redden its colour; and alkalies change it to green. 
Med: cal properties and uses. Notwithstanding the testimo- 
p ny of our forefathers in favour of the efficacy of these flowers 
jn nervous affections, modern practitioners value them me rely 
for their sensible qualities; and employ them only to give a 
pleasant flavour and fine colour to a syrup, which is a pleasant 
vehicle for the exhibition of more active medicines. » 
~Officinal preparation. Syrupus Diantht Caryophyll. E. D, 


DIGITALIS...» Spec: Plant. Wailldin, 983. , 


Cl,.14. Ord. 2. Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. ord. Luride Linr. 
Scrophularize Juss. 


G. 1155. Calya five-parted. Corolla bell-shaped, five-cleft, bellyiag 
Capsule ovate, 2-celled. 

Opec. 1. Digitalis purpurea. Peele Foxglove ae Bot. 2d ed. 218. 
t. 75s Smith Flora Brit. 605, Eng. Bot. 1297. Withering’s Account 
of Foxglove. 

Ofjicinal. Dieiratis rotia, Lond. Dub. 
Foxglove leaves. 
Foxglove | is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing 

generaily on the sides of hills, or sloping grounds, where the 

soil is dry, sandy or gravelly 5 and flowering from the nnddie 
of June to nearly the middle of A ugust. The root is knotty and 
fibrous, sending up astem which rises erect about four feet in 

Age? and is round, downy, and leafy. The lower leaves are 

in tufts, large, about eight inches in length and three in 

_ breadth, ovate and pointed, with bordered fleshy peduncles : 
' the upper or stem leaves ure alternate, sparse, and lanceolate; 
and both kinds have blundy serrated, nearly crevate, edges, 

and wrinkled velwery surfaces; with the upper surface of a beau 

» tiful deep green colour, and the under paler and more downy. 

- The flowers, which are numerous, are attached on footstaiks 

» to one side of the upper part of the stem, so as to allow them 

_ to hang down, and form a very elegant terminal spike. At the 

base of each foatstalk is a sessile pointed floral leaf. The up 

permost segment of the calyx 1s narrower than the other four : 

the corolla is monopetalous, of an oblovg bell-shape, and 
about the size of the little finger of an ordinary glove ; betty Ing 
on the lower side, with a short tubular base. The upper lip 1s 
slightly cloven, and more reflected than*the under, which 1s 
larger. The corolla is guarded by Jong hairs at the mouth; 
its “general colour is a bright pinkish purple, with the tube 
oe: Bite, and. the bellying part sprinkled on the inside with dark 


_ purple spots gn a white ground, which give to the outside a 


) aie oe 


; roLium. Extn, 


“i 1Tt was named Digitalis by Fuensius, the first author who notices its medical 
Wy ‘properties, from the Gerrman name Fingerhut, a finger stole, in allusion to the 
_ shape of the blossom. x 
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speckled appearance. The filaments are white, curved, bearing 
Jarge oval yellow anthers ; the germen is pointed, supporting a 
simple style whose summit Is cloven. The seed-vessel, which 
is a pyramidal capsule with a double partition produced by the - 
inflected margins of the valves ', contains many small ferrugi= 
neous, punctat ed seeds. 

The leaves are the only paris of the plants medicinally used 4 
They should be gathered when the plant is in flower, and those 
only which are fresh selected.  The'leaf-stalks and midrib 
should be rejected, and the remaining part should be dried 
either in the nip nrame oron a tin pan or pewter dish be- 
fore the fire, or the plant be hung up, each leaf separate, in 
a warm kitchen.”’ Practitioners ought annually to obtain a 
supply of the recent leaves, in themonth of July, and dry them 
themselves ; as in the herb-shops they are often so 1] dried as 
to appear black, in which state they are useless... The pawder 
should be kept in closely stopped opaque phials. _ 

Qualities. Recent foxglove leaves are inodorous; but ih the. 
dried state they have a sheht narcotic odour, and a bitter nau- 
Seous taste. Both water and alcohol-extract their virtues. The- 
watery infusion has a pale olive green colour, with the unplea- 
sant odour and taste of the plant. It does not precipitate solu-_ 
tions of galls, tartarized antimony, nor sulphate of iron which 
only deepens its colour; but produces a yellowish precipitate 
with muriate of mercury, and a blackish violet very copious 
one with nitrate of silver. Subjected to the same process by 
which the narcotic principle is obtained from opium, it did not 
yield any of it; butthe dry powder, which should have a beau- 
tiful green colour, ‘moistened and triturated with lime or cal- 
cined magnesia, and a glass rod dipped in muriatic acid 
held over it, exhibits copious white fumes, proving the 
presence of ammonia... The presence of ammonia is also 
apparent in the tincture; which is rendered milky by wa- 
ter. Ten grains of the powder macerated in f3fs of sulphuric 
ether lost three grains of its weight, and yielded all its colour 
to the ether; and the ethereal tincture, on being evaporated on 
water, lefia "pellicle of dark-green unctuous resinous matter, 
whilst some yellowish extractive was dissolved in the water, and 
precipitated afterwards by oxymuriatic acid, From this 1 imper- 
fect analysis, foxglove appears to contain ammonia, extractive, 
and a pea-green resinous matter in which its narcotic power 
resides. 


a ee 


1 Geriner de Fructibus, &c. 1. 247. t. 58. f. 6." 
2 Dropsy has been cured by the root. /#ithering’s Account of the Foxglove. 
3 Ibid. 181, 
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Neale) properties and uses. "Digitalis is directly sedative ', ° 
and diuretic. It diminishes the force of all the vital nein 
without ‘inducing any previous excitement: and by a proper 

exhibition of it, ‘the frequency of the pulse may be-diminished 
any number of ‘pulsations, and regulated at the pleasure of the 
practitioner $ ; whilst at the same time it admits, to a certain ex- 
tent, af the employment of such medicines as increase the 
firmness of the arterial action, and give tone to the habit. 
When given to the full extent of which the system can admit, 
the pulse intermits, and vertigo, indistinct vision, and nauisea 


. with NOMMINE, or purging, occur; and if after these indica- 


tions the quantity be still ceed: orif any considerable por- 
tion of the recent herb be inconsiderately swallowed, it pro- 
duces delirium, biccough, cold sweats, convulsions, syncope 
and death. It.is supposed, notwithstanding its seratiue effects 
are acknowledged, to increase the action of the absorbent sy- 
stem ; but although the discharge of urine is certainly very con- 
siderably increased during its use, and the load of water with 
which the body is oppressed in dropsies is thrown off, yet it is. 
not easy to conceive how a direct sedative can operate as a sti- 
mulant ; and therefore the modus operandi of foxglove, in pro- 


_. ducing its diuretic effect, may be regarded as still unexplained ?. 


As a sedative foxglove was early used in some acute dis- 
eases, but its powers were not understood. It is now effica- 
ciously employed in inflammatory diseases; in active hemor- 
thages, particularly from the uterine vessels, when the pulse is 
sharp, throbbing, and frequent ; in mania, and in scrophula. 

Its beneficial effects in phthisis pulmonalis were known so 


i early as 1710; and passi ng experience confirms the justness of 


the praises kane on it by a writer of that period}. Dr. 
Ferriar found its utility in this complaint much sper eaaed by 
combining it with myrrh and sulphate of iron+. — [ts use has 
also been extended to venereal ulcerations, chronic rheumatism, 
hooping-cough, and some spasmodic actions; : and as an ex- 
ternal application Hufeland recommends it to be used in the 
form of fomentation for dispelling glandular swellings. 

As a dwretic the use of loxelove was introduced by Dr. Wi- 


SASS OAD RE LER ee SLE ROEN! OEE NE SONS Oe PORT 
_ 11t may be necessary to define this term, which has occasioned too much con+ 
troversy among medical writers. As we understand it, ‘ Any substance which di- 
minishes the action of the heart and arteries, without first inc reasing it, is seda- 
tive.’ 

2 Dr. Baildon observed a curious effect of postuye in ascer tainine the real ef- 
fects of digitalis on the pulse. When by gradu: ally increased doses he took it to 


the extent of grs, vj. m the day, the pulse fell to 40 from 110. But when it was 


actually at 40, the erect pocture would raise it to 100; when sitting it was 72, 
and when lying down 40. He observed the same effect in several, paticats: to 
whom he gave it.—Hitin, Med. and Surgical Journal, i. 271. 
3Salmon. ' See The Edin, Med. and Surg, Journal, v. 303. 

4 Essay on the Medical Properties of Digitalis. 


/ 
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thering in 1775'. He found that its heneficial effects in drop- 
sies were more certainty obtained in those constitutions im 
which there is a laxity of fibre, pale countenance, feebie inter- 
mitting pulse, and cold skin ; and where the swelling easily . 
pits. But in florid habits, with great strength, tense fibre, and 
a hot dry skin, its sedative effect is perceived, but no diuresis 
follows. ‘* If the belly in ascites be teuse, hard, and circum- 
scribed ; or the limbs in anasarca be solid and resistinc, we 
have but little hope*.” . Experience has confirmed (Bese jas 
dicious observations ; and it is found that where this fayoura- 
ble state does not exist, tt may be produced by bleeding, and 
the tree use of neutral salts, eaisaNal, and squill, all of which 
lower the system. The diuretic effect is checked when much 
Mausea ts present ; and Withering says purging also checks its 
but in our practice we have not found this to be the case. The | 
kinds of dropsy tn which its effects are most useful, are ascites, 
anasarca, hydrothorax, and that species of dropsy which suc- 
ceeds parturition, where the legs and thighs swell, become pale 
and semitransparent, with pain in both groins. Digitalis will not 
cure a dropsy attended with palsy, unsound viscera, or other — 
complications of disease; bat by allaying the urgency of the 
symptoms tt gains time for other m redicines to act: amd no be- 
nefit has hitherto been obtained from its use in hydatids, and 
hydrocephalus. 

Foxglove is administered in substance, or in decoction, or 
the watery infusion, or in tincture (see Preparations). When - 
given in substance, it 1s frequently com ied with aromatics, 
soap, or ammontacum ; and most advantageously with calomel 
and opium, when it is required only to produce its diuretic ef- 
fects. It is always proper to begin With a dose not exceeding 
gr. }. of the powdered leaves given ina pill, twice axday ; and 
eradually to increase it tll its effects are apparent either on the 
kidneys, the stomach, the pulse, or the bowels. The medi- 
cine must then be discontinued ; ; but int dropsy it may be re- | 
peated avain after an interval, if the whole of the water be not 
evacuated, During its use diuenin are useful and necessary ; 
aud immediately ‘it is discontinved the strength must be 
recruited by generous food, steel, and cordial tonics. The de- 
Jeterious effects of an overdose are to be counteracted by cordi- 
ais, as brandy, mint tea, and opium; and when these are not- 
sufficient, by Aietenk. 

Ofticinal preparations. Decoctum Digitahs. D. bipunin Divetalis. 
L. bk. Yinetura Digitalis. LE. D. 


a a et 


He was indueed to try it from finding it the active ingredient in a family 
3 


reewipt for the cure of drop sy, Tevarding wich hfs opinion was askid. 


ms it ath ering’s Acguun ily ey C. 189, 
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DOLICHOS. = Spec. Plant.. Willd, iii, 1037. 

Ci. 17. Ord. 4, Diadelpbia Decandria, Nat. ord. pees Linn. 

Leguminose Juss. 

Gui ks “AQ. At the ‘base of the standard two oblong, parallel calluses, 

compressing the wings underneath. 

* Twining, . 
e  Spec: 16 “Doli ichos pruriens, Cowhage. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 422. t.153. 
a Chamberlaine’s Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of Stinolobium or 
rar: Cowhage. 
© Offcinal. Dottcur ruses. Lond. LEGUMINIS PUBES RIGIDA. 
a Edin. Doticues, ser& LEGUMINUM. Dub. The hairs of the Do- 
: lichos pod, . : 

This is a perennial climbing plant, a native of America, and 
Me East and West Indies. In Bengal, where itis named Cad- 
guct, 1t flowers in the cool months from September to March. 
The root is fibrous; the stem herbaceous, cylindrical, voluble, 
climbing, and branching ;-with ternate i on footstalks 
from six to fourteen hishes long, given off alternately, and at 
the distance of a foot from each other. The central leaflet is 
rhomboidal, the two lateral ones oblique, and ali of them 
smooth on the upper surface, and hairy beneath. The flowers 
are papilionaceons, of a blood colour, peduncled, in pendulous 
‘solitary spikes, which hang from the ‘axillie of the leaves. The 
fruit is a coriaceous pod about four or five inche long, curved 
like the letter | thickly covered with bristly short brown hairs 5 
and containing three or five oval, compressed seeds. 

The pods we receive are brouel ht from the West Indies. If 
“jneautiously touched, the spicule with which they are beset 
separate easily, and, sticking in the fingers, occasion the most 
intolerable itching. 

Medical properties and uses. . The spiculse of dolichos pods 
mperate as a mechanical anthelmintic. ‘They have been found 
particularly useful in expelling the round worm, lumbricus teres, 
the spicule irritating, and aidingits expulsion, and wounding 
it, without affecting the i intestines. The best mode of preparing 
the remedy, is to dip the pods in svrup or molasses, and then, 
with a knife, to scrape off the hairs along with the syrup. 
_ When the mixture attains the thickness of honey, it is sufli- 
; + -ciently impregnated with the hairs, and is fit for use. | 
The dose of this mixture, tor a child of three or four years 
‘ old, is a teaspoon-ful, given in the morning for three days, 
~ and followed bya brisk cathartic. 


Be DORSTENTA. sSpec: Plant. Willd. 1. 689. 

Cl. 4, Ord. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. Ned. ord. Scabride Linn. 
p* Urticas Juss. een . g 
G. 244. ‘Receptacle common, one-leafed, fleshy, in which solitary 
_ _ seeds are nestled (or placed in sockets without ea RI i 

lV Hy Spec. 5. Dorstenia Contrajerva. Contrayerva. Med. Bot, 2d edit, 70: 
240, 
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RADIX. Edin. Contra- 


Officinal. ConTRAJERV@ RADIX. Lond. 
jerva Root. 

This is a perennial plant, a native of Peru, Mexico, and 
some of the West India islands. The root 1s fusiform , Knotty, 
and branching, compact, furnished with many rough fibres ; - 
externally of a brown colour, and internally w hitish. It sends 
up several leaves, which are about four inches in leneth and 
the same in breadth; of an irregular shape, but in “general 
deeply laciniated into five or seven obtuse parts ; and placed on 
long radical footstalks, winged towards the leaves. ‘The fruc- 
tification, whiclr ts remarkable, and on radical stalks or scapes 
which rise about four inches high, is a flesby receptacle, like 
a placenta, about an inch Jong, and three- fourths of an inch 
broad, placed vertically ; and containing on its upper surface 
very small, scarcely conspicuous flowers, situated closely to- 
gether, immersed in the receptacle, and occupying the whole 
of its disc. The capsule possesses an elastic power when ripe, 
RY which theseeds are thrown out with considerable force. 

Monardus is the first author who mentions this rnot, which, 
te says, is called Contrajerva ' by the Spanish Indians, on ac- 
count of its alexipharmic qualities. Dr. Houston *, however, 
asserted that the officinal contrajerva was the roots of two other 
species of Doystenia, the D. Houstonia and D. Drakenaof Will- 
denow ; but the British Colleges follow the authority of Linnzus, 
It is brought to this country from the West Indies, packed in 
bales ; in pieces of about two inches long. 

Qualities. Contrajerva root has a peculiar, but not unplea-: 
sant odour, and a bitterish, warm taste, leaving a pretty last- 
ing impression on the tongue. It preserves its qualities when’ 
dried ; and in the state of powder, Both water and alcohol, as- 
sisted by heat, extract its virtues. The watery decoction is of 
a dark brow at red colour, and exceedingly mucilaginous.— 
The alcoholic tincture reddens litmus paper, is not altered by 
solution of sulphate of iron, but is precipitated by water. 

Medical properties and uses. “This root is a stimulant sudo-= 
rific and tonic. Jduxham and Pringle first pointed it out as a 
remedy well suited to fevers of a typhoid type, and it is often 
employed in malignant eruptive diseases, dysentery, and in 
some kinds of diarrhea. It is also useful in atonic gout, chro- 
nic rheumatism, and the fever attending dentition in weak in- 
fants. . 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. v. to 5{s 5 but it. 
is seldom used alone. 

Officinal preparation. Pulv. Controjerve compositus. L. 


1 ‘The Spanish fur the English word antidote is contrahiérba, 
2 Phil. Trans. No. 421. p. 195. 
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ELETTARIA'. Maton, Trans. of the Linnean Society, 
wol. x. part 2d. 

Cl.1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Naé. ord. Scitaminez Linn. 
Spec. Elettaria Cardamomum. The Cardamom Elettaria. Van. Rheede,. 
(Elettari.) Hortus Malabaricus, vol.ix. t.4,5. Linnean Transactions, 
m . vol,.x. part 2d, | 

Officinal. CarpamMomi sEmMiINA. Lond. AMOMUM REPENS; SEMEN. 
_ Edin. CarpaMomuM Minus; semina, Dud. Lesser Cardamom 

‘Seeds. 

The plant which produces these seeds is a native of India, 
growing on the mountains above Cochim and Calicut; in shady 
_ places on the declivities of the mountains, and in the valleys. 
It rises about twelve feet in height. The root is oblong, jointed, © 
ing tortuous, of a whitish colour, and sending off numerous fibres. 
_ The stems which emerge from the rout are simple stipes, like 
___ aréed, round, smooth, and the thickness of the human thumb, 
The leaves are alternate and sheathing, about four spans in 
length; broad, green, and striated with parallel veins; and 
' have a strong subacrid, aromatic taste and odour. The mid- 
rib of the leaf on the upper surface is pale green ; on the under 
a much deeper green. ‘The flowers are in racemes which are. 
Sent off from the root, and creep along the ground: and are 
furnished with oblong leaflets like capsules. The calyx is infe- 
rior, small, and divided into three obtuse teeth at the mar- 
gin; the corolla monopetalous, tubular, and four-cleft; the 
_ three outer segments being long, narrow, and of a straw co-, 
jour, and the central one large, broad, concave, and irregularly 
oval. | . | . 

_ The seeds are dried in the sun in the capsules, which as they 
dry change from. green to a whitish straw colour, and become 
thinner in the bark. 

_ Three species of this genus are known; but that which is 
above described yields the officinal cardamoms. They are 
brought to this country in the Bengal ships in cases, each 
_ containing about 120lbs. weight. For the purpose of pre- 

‘serving them, they are kept in the capsules, which are 
| _ sinall, triangular, striated, and of a pale, clear, straw colour. 
| Qualities. Cardamom seeds have an agreeable aromatic 
odour, and warm spicy taste. They are easily separated. from 
the capsule 3 and are of a brown colour, angular, corrugated, 


~ 
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and pulverulent. Water, alcohol, and ether extract their 
virtues; the two latter most completely. The watery infusion 
has a turbid appearance; and lets fall a flocculent precipitate, 
on the addition of alcohol, the acids, solutions of sulphate of 
iron, muriate of mercury, and acetate of lead: but the sul- - 
phate of iron does not alter its colour. The alcoholic tincture is 
rendered milky by water. The ethereal has a yellowish green 
hue, and, when evaporated .on the surface of water, leaves nei- 
ther resin nor extractive, but a considerable portion of essential 
oil, which has the flavour and taste of the seeds in perfection. 
Cardamoms therefore seem to be entirely composed of fecula, 
mucus, and essential oil. 

_ Medical properties and uses. Cardamom seeds are carmina~ 
tive and stomachic. They are less stimulating than pepper, 
and are, therefore, used, united with rhubarb and magnesia, 
in the flatulent colic of children ; and as a grateful addition to 
bitters in dyspepsia, and gouty affections of the stomach: but 
they are principally employed to give warmth to other remedies. 

_ The dose in powder is from grs. vj..to Dj. 

Offcinal preparations. Extractum Colocynthidis compositum. L. D. 
Tinctura Cardamom?, L.E.D. Tinctura Cardamomi composita. L. D. , 
Tinctura Cinnamomi composita. L. E. Tinctura Gentiane comp. L. 
Tinctura Rhea. L.E.D. Tinetura Rhet cum Aloe, E, Tinctura Senne. 
L.D. Spiritus Aitheris aromaticus. L. Vinum Aloes Soccotrine. E, 
Confectio aromatica. L, Electuarium aromaticum. D. Pulvis.Cmna- 
momi comp. L. B.D.’ Pilule Scille maritime. E. Infusum Senne. 
D. Infusum Senne eum Tamarindis, D. 

ERYNGIUM. Spec. Plant. Wiild. i. 1356. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 518. Flowers capitate. Receptacle paleaceous, 
Spec. 6. Eryngium maritimum. Sea Eryngo, or Holly. Med. Bot. 2é 

éd. 120. t. 46. Smith Flora Brit, 289. Eng. Bot. 718. 

Officinel, Exnyncium; rapix. Dud. Eryngo Root. 

The sea holly is an indigenous perennial plant, growing 
abundantly on the sea shores, and flowering in July and Au- 
gust. The root is long, and creeping ; sending up an erect, 
branching, round, obscurely furrowed, and leafy stem, which 
rises nearly eighteen inches m height. The lower leaves are 
roundish or reniform, plaited, lobed, and petiolate ; those of 
the stem are sessile ; and the whole are smooth, rigid, toothed 
with sharp spines like those of the holly ; and of a pale glau- 
cous colour, with the nerves and spines white. The flower 
heads are terminal, conical, and supplied with paleze; with an 
involucre of many, epreading, pointed leaves. The palex,. 
which séparate the florets, are tricuspid, longer than the flo- 
rets, and spinous. The teeth of the calyx are erect, and spi- 
nous; the corolla consists of five oblong blue petals, with ine 
flected points. The filaments are longer than the corolla, the 
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two styles are filiform with simple stigmas; and the germen in- 
ferior and beset with hairs, becoming two oblong connected 
seeds, : | 
- The root should be dug up for use, when the seed is ripe im 
autumn. Itis white internally, and covered with a brown cu- 
ticle. 

Qualities. The root of eryngo has scarcely any odour; and 
only a soft sweetish, slightly aromatic taste. Its virtues are 
extracted by water. 

_ Medical properties and uses. It is supposed to be diuretic 
and aperient: and has been recommended in gonorrhea, jaun- 
dice, and visceral obstructions ; but it is an inert useless sub- 
stance; and might with propriety be altogether rejected from 
the list of materia medica. 


EUGENIA™. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 959. 

Cl. 12. Ord. 1, Icosandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Hesperide Linn, 
Myrti Juss. 

G. 972. Calyx four-parted, superior. Petals four. Berry one-celled, 
one-seeded. : 

Spec. 24. Eugenia caryophyliata. The Clove-tree. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 

538, #.193, Journal de Physigue, tome xiv. 47. t..1. 

Officinal, Caryvorpuyiir, Caryoruy.it oteum. Lond. Caryo- 
PHYLLUS ARoMATicuS. Floris germen, et ejus Oleum volatile. Edin. 
CaRYOPHYLLUS AROMATICA; CALYX, OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub, 
Cloves, and Oil of Cloves. . 
The clove-tree is a native of the Moluccas, where it was ori+ 

ginally abundantly found, particularly at Machian: but the 

narrow policy of the Dutch led them to destroy almost all the 
trees except those which they cultivated on the island of Ter- 
nate, so as to give them a monopoly of the trade, which they 
have held since 1638. The French however obtained some 


plants which they carried to the Isle of France in 1770, and 
‘thence, in 1774, to Cayenne. Jn 1789 it was also introduced 


into the island of Dominica by William Urban Buée, esq. ; 


-and at all these places it is now cultivated. [tis a handsome 


tall tree, rising upon a stem of very hard wood, covered with 
agrayish smooth bark, and about four or five feet in height be« 
fore it branches. The leaves are oblong, lanceolate, and point-. 
ed at both ends; firm, nerved with many parallel nerves, on 
each side of the midrib, entire, sinuated, and supported on 
brown petioles about half the length of the leaf. The colour of 
the leaves is a dull green, and when bruised their odour is very 
Strong, and aromatic. ‘The flowers are produced in terminal 
banches, or corymbose panicles, which generally consist of 9, 
15, or 2) flowers. The calyx is oblong, woody, and divided 


]) at the brim into four small, toothed segments. The coroila 


1 This genus was nanied after Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
M 2 
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consists of four, roundish, notched, small petals; inclosing 


numerous slender filaments inserted into the calyx, and bearing — 


simple anthers. The germen is oblong with a simple style: 
the fruit an inferior, coriaceous, bilocular berry. ) 

Although the unopened flowers of this tree, and even the 
leaves, particularly their petioles, are extremely aromatic and 
odorous, yet the flowers are inodorous when they are fully 
blown ; and the real fruit is not aromatic’. The cloves are_ 
the unexpanded flowers, which are first obtained when the tree 
1s six years old. At Amboyna they are collected from October 
to December, when they begin to redden. They require to be 
dried quickly ; om which account they are first immersed in 
boiling water, then exposed to smoke and a heat of 120° Fahr. 
till they begin to assume a brown hue; and afterwards the dry- 
ing is finished in the sun. In the West Indies, those cloves 
which are dried altogether in the sun are considered the best. 
Cloves are imported into this country from the Dutch set-, 
tlements; the best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The 
oil is brought in-bottles; but a considerable quantity is drawn 
in this country. 

The best variety of the Amboyna cloves is smaller and 
blackef than the other varieties, very scarce, and as a mark of 
pre-eminence is named the Royal clove. The Dutch sometimes 
mix among the best cloves, those from which the oil has been 


drawn ; and ihe fraud is not easily discovered, as the used 


cloves regain part of their flavour by this mixture. The oil is 


also much adulterated: when it bas a hot fiery taste, and a 


great‘depth of colour, it may be suspected ?. 

Qualities. Good cloves have a strong, fragrant, aromatic 
odour, and a hot, acrid, aromatic taste, which is very perma- 
nent. In forin they resemble a small nail, scarcely exceeding 
half an inch in length ; with a roundish conical head, and di- 
rectly under it four sharp, spreading points, concave above ; 


‘their colour is deep reddish brown; the conical part of the head 


being lighter, and yellowish ; and this part is very easily sepa- 


rated. To the touch they feel somewhat greasy. Water ex- 


tracts their odour, but little of their taste: alcoho] takes up both ; 
and when evaporated, the extract is pungent and fiery, although 
the odour is dissipated. Ether extracts completely their sensi- 
ble qualities ; and when the tincture is evaporated on water, a 
considerable portion of a very pungent hot unctuous resin, and 
some extractive remain. — 

Cloves yield by distilation in water one-sixth of their weight 
ofa heavy, nearly colourless oil, which becomes yellow by age. 


_ 


1 Journal de Physique, |. c. 
2 Since this sheet was put to press (26 Sept. 1810) Amboyna has become a 
British possession. 
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It has the flavour of the cloves, but is comparatively milder. 
- The Dutch oil bas a much deeper and a reddish colour ; and is 


extremely pungent and fiery: owing, it is supposed, to its con- 


_ taining in solution some of the resin of the cloves extracted by 
* alcohol. 


Medical properties and uses. Cloves are stimulant in a greater 
degree than any of the other aromatics. They are sometimes 
given alone in dyspepsia, attended with a very languid state of 
the circulagion, and a sense of coldness in the stomach ; and 
in atonic gout: but they are chiefly used as corrigents to other 
medicines. The oi] is used as a corrigent to griping extracts 5 
and sometimes as a local application in toothach. 

The dose of powdered cloves may be from grs. v. to gts. x 3 
that of the oil, mij. to mvi. triturated with sugar. 

Officinal preparatioas. Infusum Caryophyllorum. L. Vinum Opitz. 
L. Confectio aromatica. LL. Confectio: Scammonii. L. D. Electuarium 
aromaticum, D. Pilule dloes cum Colocynthide, E. D, Of the Oil—= 
Spiritus Ammonie arematicus, L. | 


EUPHORBIA't. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 881. 

Cl. 11, Ord.3. Dodecandria Trigynia. Nat, ord. Tricocce Linn, Eu 
phorbiz Juss. | 

G. 959. Corolla four- or five-petalled, fixed to the calyx. Calyx one- 
leafed, ventricose. Capsule tricoccus, 

Species 7. Euphorbia Officinarum. Officinal Euphorbium Plant. Amee- 
nit. Acad. v, ili. p. 102. Jackson's Marocco, p. 81. fig. * Bruce's 
Abyssinia, v.v. p. 41. fig. ? 

Officinal. Eupuorsia cummi-resina. Lond. Euphorbiam. 

This is a pereAnial, succulent, shrubby plant, a native of 

Africa, where it grows in great abundance. The plant described 


and figured by Bruce under the name of Kol-Quall, and that 
which Jackson, in his Account of Marocco, says the Arabs and 


 Shellahs call Dergmuse, appear tobe the same, or varieties of 


the E.. Officinarum. 


‘When arrived at maturity, this plant has a simple, erect, 
Tound stem, about four or five feet high ; angled or furrowed 


with eighteen or more longitudinal fissures. From the sum- 


mit branches are thrown out in every direction, going off first 
horizontally, and then ascending, so as to give to the whole 
plant the appearance of the skeleton of a large goblet support- 
ed on a stalk or foot. The branches are about an inch in dia- 


_™eter, more distinctly angled than the stem, scolloped, and 


furnished with prickies every where double. It has no leaves, 


+ Antonius Musa and Euphorbus were brothers; the former was physician 


_ to Augustus Czsar, the latterto Juba, king of Libya. Cesar raised a statue to’ 


Musa; Juba named this plant after Euphorbus. ‘ Ubi jam Musa statua ? 
Periit! evanuit! Euphorbiy autem perdurat, perennat, nec unquam destrui 
potest.” Crit, Bot. 86. : ‘: 
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but instead of them tubercles adjoining to each pair of prickles. 


The flowers are sessile, on the extremities of the branches, of 
acrimson colour. The calyxis of one piece, persistent, with 


a four- or five-toothed lip: the petals are four, turbinated, gib- 


’ 


4 


bous, thick, truncated, unequal in situation, and fixed by 


claws to the margin of the calyx. The filaments are more than 


twelve, threadlike, longer than the corolla, coming forth at 
different times, and carrying each two globular anthers: the 
germen is trigonous, with a simple, short style crowned with 
three semibifid obtuse stigmas. The capsule is three-lobed, 
three-celled, placed on a pedicel, elastic; with round solitary 
seeds. 

The succus proprius of all the species of euphorbia is milky, 
and concretes by exposure to the air into a solid substance, 
The euphorbium brought to this country is said to be the pro- 
duct of some other species, besides the plant we have described 3 
for instance, E. antiqguorum and E. canariensis of Wallde- 
now. Mr. Jackson says that in the lower regions of Mount 
Atlas the inhabitants collect the concreted gum resin, which 
they call furbzune, in September. It is obtained by making 


slight incisions in the branches of the plant with a knife, from\, 
which a lacteous juice exudes, and forms into tears of an oblong 


or roundish form. The quantity yielded is so considerable that 
the plants are cut once only in four years ; the supply then ob- 
‘tained being sufficient for that space of time for all Europe.— 
The recent juice is so.corrosive as to erode the skin wherever 
it touches ; and the people who gather the gum are obliged to 
tie a cloth over their mouth and nostrils, to protect them from 
the acrid dust of the withered branches, which induces the 
most violent sneezing’. 

_ Euphorbium is brought into this country in serons, each of 
which contains from 100 to 150 Ibs. weight. It isin small hol- 
low somewhat forked pieces, which appear as if the euphorbi- 
* um had concrete dround the flowers, or rather the pedicels of the 


flowers; and it is often mixed with tricoccus seeds, and other 


impurities, — 
Qualities. Itis inodorous; and, when first chewed, has lit- 


tle taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression to - 


the tongue, palate and throat, which is very permanent and al- 
“most insupportable. Water when triturated with it is rendered 
milky, but actually dissoives 1-7th part only of the quanuty 


1 Describing the Ko!l-Quall—Bruce says, “* When the tree grows old, the 
branches wither, and, m place of milk, the inside appears to be full of powder, 
which is so pungent, that the small dust which {| drew upon striking a withered 
branch seemed to threaten to make me sneeze to death, ayd the touching of the 
milk with my fingers excoriated them as if scalded with boiling water.”—Appens 
dix, 4to, p. 43. 
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employed: alcohol dissolves 1-4th part, and affords a clear 
straw-coloured tincture, which is rendered milky by the addi- 
tion of water; and ether takes up six parts in ten, forming an 

 opaline infusion. When the ethereal tincture is evaporated on 
the surface of water, it leaves on the side of the glass a pellicle 
of transparent resin, and on the water a cake of opaque adhesive 
whitish matter, which I found to consist of wax and resin, re- 
sembling an officinal plaster; while the water is rendered 
milky. The acrimony resides in the resinous matter. The 
analysis of Braconnot‘ makes 100°0 parts of euphorbium to con~ 
tain 37°0 of resin, 19°O wax, 20°5 malate of lime, which was 
mistaken for gum, 2°0 malate of potass, 5°O water, 13°5 
woody matter, and 3:0 loss. He regards the resin as peculiar, 
from its being insoluble in alkalis, but soluble in sulphuric and 
nitric acids. 

Medical properties and uses. Euphorbium possesses power- 
ful cathartic, emetic, errhine, and rubefacient properties. It 
has been given as a hydragogue in dropsies; but owing to the 
violence of its effects its internal use is now exploded :. neither 

| 4s an errhine can it be used alone, for it occasions so much 
/inflammation as to produce hemorrhage from the nostrils, 
and affect the integuments of the head with considerables well- 
ing. It is, however, when properly diluted with starch or 
> any other inert powder, and cautiously used, an effectual and 
excellent errhine in lethargy, deafness, palsy, amaurosis, and 
other cases for which errhines are used. 


FERRUM. Iron. . 

This metal is one of the most abundant metallic pro- 
ductions of Nature. Its ores are found in almost every part 
of the globe; itis present in the soil, and often in the waters 
and 1s a constituent of vegetable and animal bodies. The 
| - following are the states in which iron is procured ; 
| A. In its metallic state : | 
i, Alloyed with lead and copper. Sp. 1. Native tron. 


— with nickel, 2. Meteoric iron masses. 
jj. Sulphuretted, 3. tron pyrites. 
. Var. a. Common, 
‘ . b. Radiated, 
aaa c. Hepatic. 


d, Capillary. 
e. Cellular. 
| 4, Magnetic pyrites. 
B. United with oxygen + 
ii. Quidized, 5. Magnetic iron stone. 
Var. a. Common. 
; &. Iron sand. 


1 Annales de Chimie, lxviit. 44. 
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‘B. United with oxygen: 
iii, Oxidized : 7 


a 


C. Acidified : 


iv. with carbonic acid. 
v. — phosphoric acid. 
vl. arsenic acid, 


vii, ———-—_—. sulphuric acid. 
viii, Composition unknown. 
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6. Spicular iron ore. 
Var. a. Common. 
b. Micaceous. 
7. Red iron stone. 
Var. a. Red scaly iron ore. 
L. Red ochre. 
c. Compact. 
d. Red hematite. 
8. Brown iron stone. 
Var. a. Brown scaly. 
b. Ochrey. 
e, Compact. 
d. Brown hematite. 
e. Spathose. — 
Q. Sparry iron ore. 
10. Black iron stone. 
Var. a. Compact. 
b. Black hematite. 
11. Yenite. . 
12. Argillaceous iron stone. 
Var. a. Red chalk. 
b, Columnar. 
c. Lenticular, 
d, Jaspery. 
e. Common. 
SJ. Reniform. 
g- Pisiform. 
13. Bog iron ore. 
Var. a. Morass ore. 
b. Swamp. 
c. Meadow ore. 


14. Carbonate of iron. | 
15. Phosphate of iron: 
16. Blue iron earth. 
17. Phosphate of iron and man- 
ganese. 
18. Arseniate of iron. 
19. Arseniate of iron and copper. 
20. Sulphate. ; 
21. Green iron earth. 
Var. a. Friable. 
b. Coherent. 


‘ 


- 


Metallic iron can be extracted from all of these ores, but ~ 


the oxides are those more commonly wrought ; and, in this 


country, the argillaceous iron stone and the red hematite are 


the kinds in general use. 


The process varies in different 


places, but the principles on which it is conducted are every 
where the same. The ore is first roasted by placing it, after 
itis broken into small pieces, in alternate strata with small 
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coal, either in a kiln, or built up in a pyramidal form on the 
ground, and setting fire to the lowest s'ratum of coal. This 
part of the process expels any sulphur, water, or carbonic acid, 
with which the iron stone may be combined ; and it is then 
smelted in a conical furnace of the strongest “masonry, with 
coak ; the heat being raised to a very high ‘degree by means of 

a blast. of condensed air urged through the. furnace, and to 
oped the separation of the melted metal lime is used also 
asa flux. The scoria are drawn out through an opening 
towards the bottom of the furnace; and the melted ‘metal: 
which is collected in a cavity at the bottom, is run off into 
moulds. In this state it is named pig- or cast-iron; and re- 
quires to be again fused and submitted to the action of the 
hammer, or to pass between rollers, before it is sufficiently 
pure either for the majority of the punposes of art or of 
medicine *. 

Pure forged or Bar iron is of a blueish white or gray colour, 
of a fibrous texture, and very brilliant in the fracture, or when 
filed or polished ; it emits a peculiar odour when rubbed, and 
has a styptic taste. Its specific gravity varies from 7:6 to 7°8. 
It is attracted by the magnet, and becomes magnetic; proper- 
tics which distinguish it from all other metals, to which also 
it 1s superior in hardness. It is very malleable, but less so 
than gold, silver, or copper ;,and is more ductile, tenacious, 
and elastic, than any other metal. Iron can be ionited by per- 
cussion, and melts at 158° of Wedgwood. Its surface is soon 
tarnished and oxidized when exposed to the air; and the oxi- 
dizement is much hastened by the presence of water, which it 
decomposes. Percussion at a high temperature separates from 
its surface oxidized seales; the sparks produced by its collision 
with flint are oxidized ; aft’ in the state of wire, when made 
red hot at one extremity, and introduced into a bottle of pure 
oxygen gas, it burns with great splendour, and affords fused 
globules which are oxides. According to Proust, completely 
oxidized iron consists of forty-eight parts of oxygen and 52 
of iron. 

Tron is of all the metals the least injurious to the animal 
system, and cannot in any respect be ranked as a poison. It 
was medicinally used by the ancients ; for Dioscorides, we 
know, employed it quenched in wine as_a remedy for dysen- 
tery; and its use was by no means unirequent as an external : 
application for the cure of malignant ulcers. The effects 
of iron, however, as an internal remedy, were very little 


rd 


1 For an excellent account of the preparation of iron from the ore, see Aikin’s 
Dictionary. 
= 74 4 
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understood till more modern times. It acts as a powerful 
tonic, increasing the general excitement, promoting the di- 
gestive powers and healthy secretions, giving a more florid 
hue to the blood, and augmenting in a great degree the energy 
of the muscular Gbres: [t answers the intentions for which it 
is passat more effectually, when it is given in small doses, 
minutely divided as it is found in chalybeate springs, and its 
use long continued. The diseases in which it is used are 
those which are dependent on, or attended with, a weak, lan- 
guid, leucophlegmatic habit of body, as chlorosis, hysteria, 
dyspepsia, fiuor albus, glect, passive hemorrhagies, palsy, scro- 
fula, rickets, and the fan stage of phthisical affections; it 1s 
also Recgkenta in convalescencies from almost all acute diseased: 
and has been lately recommended as a specificin cancer. | The 
use of iron is contraindicated wherever the inflammatory dia- 
thesis is present, or there is any particular@ulness of the ves- 
sels; or an increased secretion of bile, particularly im sangut- 
neous habits. In these states of the system it occasions heat, 
thirst, headach, laborious respiration, and many other iti slen 
sant symptoms; but when given in a proper state of the body 
few medicines are capable of producing more beneficial effects. 

For the purposes of medicine soft malleable iron undergoes 
various preparations (see Preparations and Composttions) ; “but 
at present we have to notice it only as it is mentioned in the 
lists of materia medica of the British pharmacopazias. 

1, Merautic Iron, 


Offcinal, Ferrt RAMENTA ET FiLa. Lond. Limatura, Edin, 
FeRR1 scoss, Dub. Iron filings and wire. 


These filings are obtained from the workers in iron ; but as 
they are ofien mixed with copper filimgs and other impurities, 
it is necessary, in order to purify them, to draw them upwards 
through a sieve, or piece of coarse gauze, with a magnet. 

Medical properties and uses. Metallic iron exerts no action 
on the living system, unless it meets with acid in the stomach, 
in which caseit becomes tonic. Tron filings, therefore, are 
not adapted for all the cases in which chalybeate remedies prove 
useful; and ave chiefly suited to those cases of dyspepsia, hy- 
steria, chlorosis, and general debility, which are ‘accompanied 
with acidity in the first passages. When iron is oxidized by 
the assistance of watery fluids , hydrogen gas is evolved ; ; hence, 
when the filings are rendered active in the stomach, foetid 
eructations are ‘produced, and the freces are coloured black 5 
which, therefore, are evident symptoms of the medicine having 
taken ‘effect. As an anthelmintic iron filings may operate 
mechanically, and dislodge worms; but even in worm cases 
the oxidizement of it in the stomach renders it more useful. 

Tron wire is used for pharmaceutical preparations, an a¢- 
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count of the purity of the iron from which it is made ; as the 
softest and purest iron only can be drawn, 

The filings are given in the form of powder combined with 
some aromatic, or made into an electuary with honey, or in 
pills in combination with myrrb, ammoniacum, or some bitier 
extract. The dose may be from ors. V. to Bis. | 

Officinal preparations, ferri Limatura purificata. E. | Ferri Aceo 
fas. D. err? Cartonas. E. D. Ferri Sulphas. L.E.D.  Ferrum 
tartarizatum. L., Tinctura Acetutis Ferri. D. ae Ferri alkalini. 1. 
Vinum Ferrt.L. D, Ferri Oxydum nigrum. E. D. Hydrargyrus 
purificatus. L, 

2, Oxrpizep Iron, | 
Oficinal, Ferrum; savama:. Edin. Ferrum; squamm Oxip1, 

Dub. The Scales, or the Scales of the Oxide of Iron. 

These scales are detached by the hammer of the smith from 
the surface of iron heated to redness in the forge, and ham- 
mered on the anvik, 

Qualities. They are inedorous and insipid, attracted by 
the: magnet, brittle, and reducible by trituration to a powder 
which is of a.black colour. This oxide is soluble in acids, 
without producing hydrogen gas; and appcars to be the metal 
in the first degree of oxidizement, consisting, according to 
Lavoisier and Proust, of 27 parts of oxygen, and 73 of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. T hese sales are used in the 
same cases and in the same manner as the filings, and are 
preferable; for, as they do not prodace hydrogen ¢ gas when 
cena hs | in the stomach, their use is nnaccompanied by the 
distention and flatulence which the filings often occasion, 


FERULA.: Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1411. 

Ci. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 539. fruit oval, compressed plane, three streaks on each side. 

Species 11. Berula mii tee haa ',  Assafectida, ae Ameenitae 
tes Hxotice, 535. t. 536, 

Offical, Assaraitip® eumMi-restna, Lond. 
sina, £din, Assararipa, Dub.  Assafcetida. 
This species of ferula is a native of the south of Persia, 

chiefly growing on the mountains in the provinces of Chora- 

saan arid Laar, where itis named hingtsch. The root is per- 
ennial, tapering, and Ue enae - when tully capdnbe the size 
of a man’s leg, covered with a blackish+ coloured bark, aud 
near the top beset with strong rigid fibres. The internal sub- 
stance is fleshy, white, and abounds with a thick very feud 
inilky juice. The stem is round, sm: oth, and striated 5 rising 
erect to the height of nine feet, and is about seven inches im 


GUMMI-RE« 


* The plant described and cher by Dr. Hope of Ediaburg gh, ia the 75th 
volume of the Philosophical Vrahiapss dies, as that which yields ee officinal assa- , 
feetida, is the Farula persica of Willdewow, and a native of the north of Persia, 


~ 
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circumference at the base ; surrounded with six or seven ras 
dical leaves, nearly two feet long, bipinnate, with alternate 
pinnules, smooth, sinuated, lobed, or lanceolate; of a deep 
green colour, and fetid odour. ‘The flowers are in plano- 
convex, terminal, compound umbels: the seeds oval, flat, fo- 
haceous, of a readian brown colour , rough, with three longitudis 
nal lines; and have a porraceous odour, and a sharp bitter taste. 

When the root is four years old it is fit to yield the assa- 
foetida, which is procured-by the peasants in the following 
manner :—At the season when the stem and leaves begin to 
decay, they are twisted off from the root, which is then eX- 
posed by digging away the earth that surrounds it. It is left 
in this state “screened from the sun for forty days; then the 
top is cut off transversely; and after forty-eight hours the 
juice which has exuded is scraped off, and another transverse 
section is made, This operation is repeated three successive 
times, and then the root is allowed to remain untouched for 
eight or fen days, before another section is made. The root 
perishes after it is exhausted of the juice. The juice collected 
trom a number of roots is put together-and dried in the sun. 

Assafoetida is brought to this country packed in cases, 
mats, and casks; that in the cases proving generally the best. 
It is in irregular masses, adhering to each other, externally of 
a brownish vellow colour, and containing many little shining 
tears of a whitish, reddish, or violet hue. The best is clear, 
of a pale reddish colour, contains many of the white tears, and 
has the odour very strong. 

Qualities. Assafoetida has a strong, very d: sapreghite allia- 
eeous, fetid odour, and a bitter eeril taste: but these 
qualities, particularly the odour, on which much of the efh- 
cacy of the drug depends, are much injured by keeping’. It 
becomes brittle, by exposure to the air; but is not easily re- 
duced to powder. It yields all its virtues to ether and alcohol; 
and is diffused by trituration in water, forming a milky opaque 
mixture. The ethereal tincture, when evaporated on water, 
leaves a thick pellicle of brown fetid resin, and gives the water 
a milky appearance. In distillation either with water or alco- 
hol assafoetida yields an essential oil, on -which its odour de- 
pends. The proportions of its components are gum 60, resin 
30, and essential oil 10 parts in 100. 

Medical properties and uses. This gum resin is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic. 
It is more ethicacious than any of the other fetid gums; pros 
ducing its effects in a shorter space of time ;- and 1s therefore 


ee — a ee 


1 Kempfer says: “ Affrmare ausim drachmam unam, recens effusam, majorem 
spargere feetorem quam centum libras vetustioris, quem siccum venundant args 
nrataril uostrates.” dmen. krolica, » 535. 
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beneficially given as an antispasmodic in cases of hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, flatulent colic, tympanitis, and in 
nervous diseases: its expectorant powers have been ‘found 
useful in asthma, hooping-cough, and croup; and it ranks 
high as a remedy in obstructions of the menses, and chlorotic 
affections. Weare informed that in India it is a successful 
native specific: against the Guinea worm!. Its use is contra- 
indicated where the inflammatory di athesis is present; and, 
owing to its stimulant quality, it is often necessary to combine 
it with antimonials and nitre. Its solution is used locally, in 
the form of enema in worm cases, flatulent colic, and in the 
convulsions attending dentition; and sometimes it is exter- 
nally applied as a plaster for discussing tumours. 

The dose is oe grs. v. to Oj, formed 1 into pills, or diffused 
ip water. 

Officinal preparaljns. Mistura Assafeetide. L.D. Tinet. Assa- 
fetide.L.E .D. Spiritus Ammonie feetidus. L. E.D. Tinct. Cas- 
toret comp. E. Pilule Assafoetide composite. EK,  Pilule Aloes 
cum Assafoetida. E. Pilule Galbani composite, L.- 


FICUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 1131. 
Cl, 23. Ord. 2. Polygamia Dicecia. Nat, ord. Scabride Linn. Ure 
tice Juss.” = 
G. 1931. Common. receptacle turbinate, fleshy, converging, conceal- 
ing the florets, either in the same or a distinct individual, 
Male. Calyx three-parted. Corolla 0. Stamens three.“ 
Female, Calyx fiye-parted. Corolla 0. Pistil one, Seeds covered 
by a permanent, closed, somewhat fleshy calyx. 
* Leaves lobed. - 5 
Species 4. Ficus Carica *, The Figtree. Med, Bot. 2d ed. 714. 
p t. 244, 
Officinal. Caricx FRUCTUS. Lond. Edin, Dub. The prosemped 
fruit of the Fig. : 
_. The fig-tree is a native of Asia, but it was introduced into 
Europe in the early ages. It is now cultivated in France, 
Spain, and Italy, in oreat abundance, and even sometimes 
ripens its fruit in England’, It flowers in June and July. It 
does not rise above twelve feet in height, but sends off many 
| spreading branches; and the trunk, Leen exudes a milky 
odorous fluid when wounded, is ed with an ash-coloured 
bark, and seldom exceeds seven inches in diameter. The 
Jeav es, which are annual in Europe, but perennial between the 
tropics, are large, nearly a span in length, scabrous, and irre- 
gularly divided into three or five lobes; of a oe green colour | 


1 Edin. Med: Journ. iis 204. 

2 Yoxn Grecorum. 

3 ‘The first fig-trees introduced into England are still in the Archbishop's car- 
‘den at Lambeth. They are supposed to have been planted by Cardinal Pole, 
and still bear excelfent fruit. 
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on the upper surface, with a pale green longitudinal vein to 
each lobe; but on the under surface the whole is pale green, 
with the veins raised, reticulated, and downy: they are sup- 
ported on round petioles. The frit. if its early stage serves 
as a common receptacle, and contains upon its inner ithe 
both the male and female florets. it is turbinate, umbilicat 

at the top, in colour varied green and red, fleshy, soft, ih 
hollow within’. 

The fig-tree was very much cultivated by the ancients, who 
brought the fruit to perfection by a process which they termed 
caprilication. They had observed that those figs- which were 
perforated by an insect, the Cynips Psenes of Linnzus, always 
ripened better; and. therefore tied a wild fig, on wien this 
insect breeds, near the young figs, so as to cause the insects, 
when they issued from the wild fig, also to perforate them. 
The good effects arose from the crawling Of the larve within 
the figs, scattering the pollen, and thus forwarding the im- 
pregnation of the female florets: but the gardeners of Aleppo, 
ignorant of the cause of the benefit derived from the cynips, 
imitate the process by pricking the figs with a needle dipped 
in oil, in order to procure early figs. The fruit when ripe is 
dried in ovens to preserve it, and destroy any of the larvae of 
the cynips that may remain; and then packed very closely 
nto the small chests in which they are imported into this 
country. 

Qualities, Dried figs have a sweet peculiar taste. They 
are yenerally compressed ; the cuticle is of a brownish colour, 
and crusted over with cry stals of sugar; and within are nume- 
rous small yellow lenticular seeds in a sweet viscid pulp. They 
consist almost entirely of mucilage and sugar. . 

Medical properties and uses. The dietetical use of figs is 
well known?. When eaten freely they are apt to occasion 
flatulent colic and diarrheea. They are used medicinally in 

demulcent decoctions, in pulmonary and other inflammatory 
complaints; and two ounces of them boiled in six fluid ounces 
of water, and strained, form a useful gargle in cynanche ton- 
sillaris, when suppuration takes place. The figs themselves, 
roasted or boiled and split, form excellent cataplasms, when 
applied as bot as they can be borne to gum boils, and other 
small phlegmons 3. 


Officinal preparations. Decoctum Hordei compositum. L,D. Con- 
fectio Senne. L. E. D. 


» Gaertner de Fructilus, 1. 66. t. 91. 
2 Figs were the chief part of he food of the ancient Athlete. 

2 The most ancient Gataplasm on record was roade of figs. It was used for the 
relief of Hezekiah, who lived 260 years hefore Hippocrates. And Isaiah said, 
Take alump of figs. And they took and laid it onthe bojl, and he- recovered.” 
2 Wings, chap. xx. 7. 
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FRAXINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 1109. 


Cl. 23. Ord, 2. Polygamia Dicecia. Nat. ord. Sepiarize Linn. Jasmi- 
nez Juss. 


G.1903. Hermaph. Calyx 0, or four-par ted.’ Corolla 0, or four- 
parted. Stamenstwo. Prstil one. Capsule one-seeded, lanceo- 
late. Female. Pistil one, lanceolate. 


Species 15. Fraxinus Ornus'. Flowering Ash. Med. Bot. od edit. 

p. 589. _ Sibthorp Flora Greeca, t. 4. 

Officinal, Manna. Lond. Dub. SUCCUS CONCRETUS, 
Manna dictus, din, Manna. The concrete juice of the Flower- 
ing Ash. 

This tree is a native of the south of Europe, growing very 
abundantly in Calabria, Apulia, Sicily, and on the loftier 
mountains of Greece; and is cultivated in England as an or- 
namental tree, flowering in May and June. It seldom ex- 
ceeds twenty feet in height, is very branching, with a smooth | 
gray bark. The ban are deciduous, petiolate, opposite, and 
pinnate, composed of two or three pair of leaflets, with a 
terminal one: the leaflets opposite, about one inch and a half 
long, and three fourths broad, pointed at each end, obtusel 
and unequally serrated, smooth, and of a deep bright © oreen 
colour. The footstalks vary in length, and are channelled ; 
the gems villous. The flowers, which grow in close panicles 
at the extremities of the young shoots, are superdecompound, 
opposite, scarcely the length of the leaves, smooth, and 
without bracteew. The segments of the calyx are ovate, 
pointed, and nearly equal; the petals oblong and linear, ob- 
tuse, entire, attenuated at the base, spreading, twice the 
length of the calyx, and of a white colour. be filaments 
are two, spreading between the petals, white, smooth, and 
bearing yellow incumbent anthers. The germcen 1s small, 
oval, and smooth, bearing a short straight style crowned 
with a notched stigma, The capsules droop, are lanceolate 
notched, compressed, bilocular at the base; one cell being 
generally abortive, while the other contains a cylindrical fer- 
ruginous seed. 

Two other species of ash, the rotundifolia and excelsior, 
also produce manna. It exudes 4 in warm dry weather spon- 
taneously from the stem and branches; and concretes into 
whitish tears, which are Poo ee. off and sold under the name 
of mannain the tear. The greater part cf the manna, how- 

ever, is obtained by longitudinal i incisions about three inches 

in length, made on one “side of the tree only im the same 
‘season, and continued from the base of the trunk, upwards 
as far a3 the branches, at the dis lance of an inch from: each 
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1 Mstvw Dioscoridis. 
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ether. The manna flows at first in form of a thick juice, 
which gradually concretes. Itis collected im baskets, and 
known under the name of manna grassa, fat magma: and is ~ 
in irregular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, ofter’ 
full of intpurities. By making the juice to concrete on 
straws, and ‘chips fastened near “the i incisions, a finer kind of 
manna is procuted, whieh is called canulated or faky manna, 
ozanna in cannoli. The collecting begins about the middle of 
June, and terminates in September’. : 
Manna is brought to Great Britain packed in chests. The 
different sorts are in separate packages, and are known by 
the names of Flake manna, Sicilian manna, and- Calabrian 
manna. The best is “in oblong pieces or flakes, moderately 
dry, friable, hght, of a whitish or pale yellow.cclour, and 
in some degree transparent: the inferior kinds are moist, 
unctuous, and brown ?.’?. Manna is said, to be occasionally 
counterfeited by a composition of honey. or sugar, with the 
addition of scammony or some other purgative?: but such 
frauds are now seldom attempted; and bad or counterfeit 
manna may be easily ede by its colour, weight, trans- 
pareticy, and taste; which are different from those of real 
manna. 
— Qualities. Manna has a slight peculiar oiaust and a 
sweet taste, with a slight degree ‘of bitterness, not very plea- 
sant, -and leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. The 
finer pieces, which are often hollow, when broken and exa- 
mined by tle microscope, exhibit bundles of long beautiful 
spicular crystals: but the general texture of the pieces is 
ranular. It is entirely soluble in water and alcohol; and 
the latter, when the solution has been assisted by heat, de- 
posits on cooling five-eighths of the manna beautifully crv- 
stallized; and which may be regarded as pure manna, and 
an unerystallizable mucilaginous extractive matter remains, 
on which probably the purgative quality of the drug depends, 
Fourcroy and Yauquelin suppose that the common manna 
of the shops contains four different ingredients. 1. Pure 
manna, constituting three-fourths of the whole. 2. A little 
common sugar. 3.A yellow nauseous-smelling substance, 
to which its purgative qualities seem owing: and 4. Mucilage. 
Medical properties and uses. Mannais a very gentle laxa- 
tive. It was extravagantly commended by some of the older 
physicians; but is now more justly regarded as a laxative fit 
for children only, and very weak habits. When given in a 
dose sufficient for an adult, it-is apt to occasion flatulence 


. 4 
1 Arctuarius is the first Greek who notices manna. Freind’s Hist. of Med. i. 271. 
2 Lewts. 3 Alston’s Mat, Med, ii. 472. 
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and griping; and therefore it is seldom used, except as an 


adjunct to senna, rhubarb, or solutions of neutral salts, with 


_ the view of covering their tastes. 


The dose for children is from’ 5ij to 5iv; and for adults 
from 3] to 3ij. ost 
Officinal preparations. Confectio Cassie. L. E. D. Enema cam 


_tharticum. D, Enema foetidum. D. Syrupus Senne. D, 


FUCUS. Genera Plant. Schreber. 
Cl. 24. Ord. 3, Cryptogamia Alge. Nat. ord. Alae. 
'G. 1671, Male. Vesicles smooth, hollow, with villose hairs within, 

interwoven, | 

Female. Vesicles smooth, filled with jelly, sprinkled with 

immersed grains, prominent at the tip. Seeds solitary. pias 
Species 2. Fucus vesiculosus, Biadder-wrack. Turner’s Fuct, i. @ 

44, Eng. Bot. 1066. + | 
Oficinal, Fucus. Lond. Quurcus MARINA; HERBA FRUCTIBUS 

PRmESENTIBUS. Dub. Bladder-wrack, bearing the fruit. gi 

This marine plant is a perennial, a native of the British 
shores; bearing the fructification in the spring. The root 18 
an expanded, black, woody, callous disk. The frond. is 
smooth and glossy, from one to four feet in length, and 
from half an inch to one inch and a half in breadth, of a 
dark olive green colour, becoming paler near the apices : 
every where linear, and dichotomous ; and through its whole 
length furnished with a midrib of a blackish colour, as thick 


a8 a goose-quill at the base, but gradually growing pale and 


thin. In the membranous part are found immersed spherical 
vesicles, varying in size from a pea to a hazel-nut, always 
close to the midrib, their substance thin, and their cavity full 
of air. The fructification consists of compressed turgid soli- 
tary or twin receptacles at the ends of the branches; roundish, 
perforated, and filled with a tasteless pellucid mucus. 

When the plant is dried it becomes brittle, and of a dull 


| black colour; and sometimes is covered with a saline efflo- 
| rescence. [tis much used in the making of kelp. 


Qualities. The odour is slight, but peculiar ; and the taste 


| ‘nauseous, and similar to that of soda. When burnt it yields 


charcoal and soda. ; 
Medical properties and uses. The burnt plant is considered 


| as deobstruent; and has been exhibited in scrophulous at- 
} \ fections, and bronchocele : and Dr. Russell found the mucus 


of the vesicles an excellent resolyent when externally applied : 


| 0 scrophulous swellings. 


Officinal preparation. Pulvis Quercus marine. D. 
GALBANI GUMMI RESINA.: Vide Bulon. 


GALLA. Vide Quercus, 
N 
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GENTIANA'. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1381. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Wat. ord. Rotacee Linn, 
Gentiane Juss. 

G. 512. Corolla one-petalled. Capsule two-valved, one-celled ; 
with two longitudinal receptacles. 

* Corollas 5- er Q-cleft, somewhat bell-shaped. 

Species 1, Gentiana’ lutea. Yellow Gentian. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 273. 
£205. 

Oficial GEeNTIANe Rapix. Lond. 
TIANA; RADIX. Dub. Gentian Root. 
This species of gentian is a perennial plant, found grow- 

ing on the alps of Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines, 

the Pyrennees, and in North America. The root is thick, 

Jong, and cylindrical. The lower leaves are petioled, large, 

spear-shaped, stiff, and having five large vers on the back, 

plaited, and of a yellowish green colour: those of the stem 
are concave, smooth, and egg-shaped, sessile, and almost 
embracing the stem, which rises three or four feet in height. 

The flowers are in whorls at the upper joints, large, yellow, 

peduncled, and very beautiful: the ealyx, which is a mem-— 

branous deciduous spathe, bursts on the side when the flower | 
opens: the corolla is rotated, divided into five or eight nar- 
row spreading segments, of an elliptical shape, and speckled 
with many thick dots. ‘Fhe filaments are shorter than the 
corolla, and furnished with long erect anthers: the germen 

18 conical, crowned with two sessile reflected stigmas; and 

becomes aconical capsule, which contains numerous small 

seeds. 

Gentian roots are brought to this country from Germany. 
They are in pieces of various lengths and thickness, twisted, 
wrinkled on the outside, and covered with a brownish gray 
cuticle. ; 

Qualities. They have no particular odour, and the taste 
is intensely bitter without berg nauseous. When cut trans- 
versely the pieces exhibit a yellow maculated heart, with 
thick bark verging to brown. The sensible qualities of gen- 
tian root are extracted by ether, alcohol, and water. The 
two former extract a bitter resin and an extractive matter; and 
the latter some part of these and a considerable quantity of 
mucilage also, which occasions the infusion often to beceme 
ropy- Diluted alcohol is its proper menstruum. The bitter 
resin is deposited from the ethereal tincture, opaque, and of 
a pale yellow colour; and in it the virtues of the drug seem 
chiefly to reside. 


RADIX. Edin. GEN-« 


1 This genus is said to have been named after Gentius, king of Illyria, who 
first discovered its medicinal properties 167 years before the birth of our 
Saviors 
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Medical properties and uses. Gentian toot is tonic, stos 
machic, and in large doses aperient. Its use as a stomachic 
bitter is of very ancient date; and itis still, perhaps, the most 
generally employed of this class of medicines: It has been 
found beneficial in dyspepsia, gout, hysteria, and jaundice $ 
chlorosis, dropsy, and diarrhcea ; arid in all cases of general 
debility ini Which tonics are indicated: ‘Tt is sometimes 
joined with the cinchona in intermittents; and, according as 
the circuinstances of the cases for which it is preseribied may 
direct, it may be combined with orange-peel, chalybeates, 
aromatics, squill, mineral acids, and neutral salts. On ac- 
count of its antiseptic effects on dead animal matter, its in- 
fusion has been used as an application to putrid ulcers. The 
forms in which it is generally given are infusion and oS 
very seldom in substance. ; 

The dose in substance is from ers. x. to Dy. 

Officinal preparations. Extractum Gentiane. L. E. D. Infusum 
Gentiane compositum, L. E.D. Tinctura Gentiane composita, Li 
E.D. Vinum Gentiane compositum. E, 

GEOFFROYA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1129. 

Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacez Linn. 

Leguminose Juss, 

G. 1362. Calyx five-parted. Drupe ovate. Nucleus compressed. 
Species 3. Geottroya inermis. The Cabbage-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit. 416. #151. Phil. Trans. \xvii.. 512, .t. 10. - 
Officinal. » CORTEX. Lain, GEOFPREA ; CORTEX. Dub. Cab- 

bage-tree bark. 3 


This tree is a native a Jamaica, growing in the low sa-_ 
yannahs. It rises to a considerable height, branching to- 
wards the top; and is covered with a smooth gray external 
bark. The leaves are pinnate, composed of four or five pairs 
of lancet-shaped, pointed, smooth, leaflets, standing in pairs 
on short footstalks, with a formant one. The flowers are in 
clusters on large branched spikes. The calyx is bell-shaped, 
with five short obtuse teeth; the corolla papilionaceous, of a 
pale rose colour, consisting of a roundish concave vextllum 
notched at the apex; two oblong, obtuse, concave, some- 
what shorter ale; and an obtuse divided carina. The fila- 
ments, nine of which are united at the base, support simple 
roundish anthers; the germen is oval, with a curved tapering 
style and hooked stigma, The fruit, which resembles a 
small plum, is pulpy, marked on each side with a longitudi- 
nal furrow; and contains a hard seed. ! 

Qualities. Cabbage-tree bark has a disagreeable and a 
sweetish mucilaginous taste. ‘The pieces as they are brought 
to this country are externally gray; internally black ‘and fur- 
rowed, pulverulent, affording a powder resembling that of 
jalap. Its soluble components seem to be chiefly mucus, Te- 
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sin, extractive, a saccharine matter, and the nareotic prin- 
ciple. 

Medical properties and uses, This bark is a powerful an- 
thelmintic. Its properties as such were first noticed by Mr. 
Peter Duguid’, and have since been fully confirmed; but we 
are principally indebted to Dr. Wright for an accurate know- 
ledge both of the plant and its virtues?. It is particularly 
useful in expelling the lumbrici; and may be given in the 
forms of powder, decoction, extract, and syrup; but the 
decoction is the one most commonly employed. (See Pre- 
parations and Compositions.) It operates as a cathartic; but 
has a narcotic effect also: and requires therefore to be given 
at first in small doses, ‘* which may be gradually increased 
till a nausea is excited, when the dose for that patient is 
ascertained?.” In overdoses it is apt to occasion sickness, 
vomiting, fever, and delirium; and the same effects are pro- 
duced if cold water be drunk during its operation. When 
such symptoms occur from either cause, they are generally 
removed by copious draughts of warm water, a dose of castor- 
oil, and plentiful dilution with lemonade or infusion of ta- 
marinds. It is perhaps, owing to these deleterious effects of 
the remedy, that it has not been generally used jn_ this 
country. : 

The dose of the powder is from 9} to 3{s;—and that of 
the extract, which is made by evaporating the decoction, 
ers. ij. The syrup, which is the decoction with a double 
portion of sugar added to it, may be taken in doses of from 
two to four spoonfuls. 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Geoffrcee inermis. E. 

GEUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1113. 

Cl.12. Ord. 8. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Sentieosx Linn. 

Rosacee Juss. 

G. 1002. Calyx ten-cleft. Petals five. Seeds with a kneed awn. 
“Species 3. Geum urlbanum*. Common Avens, or Herb Bennet. 

Med, Bot. 2d edit. 502. t. 181. Smith Flora Brit. 554. 

Officinal. ; RapDIx. Dul. ‘The root of Common Avens. 

Avens is an indigenous perennial plant, common in woods 
and shady places, flowering from May to August. The root 
is fibrous; the stem about two feet high, nearly upright, 
roundish, hairy, leafy, branched at the top, and of a brownish 
hue on one side. The leaves are of a deep green colour, om 
channelled footstalks; those nearest the root pinnated and 
lyrate, with two pairs of unequal leaflets, and a larger wedge- 
shaped terminal one; the higher ones are simple, trifid, and’ 


a Physical: and Literary Essays, ii. 264. * Phil. Trans. l. c. 
3 Wright, 1, c. _- * CaryophyUata, Alston's Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 402, 
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pointed ; and the whole cleft-serrated, and hairy. The stem- 
leaves are accompanied with a pair of large, rounded, lobed, 


_ toothed stipules resembling the smaller leaflets. The flowers 


% 


are terminal and solitary, on peduncles. The calyx is of a 
brown hue externally, and pale green within, of one piece, 
divided into five large pointed segments, and also five inter- 
mediate ones much smaller, and lanceolate. The petals are 


bright yellow, small, with claws, and spreading: the fila- 


ments awl-shaped, nearly as long as the larger segments of 
the calyx, ba Se inserted into the calyx; at first bent in- 
wards, afterwards erect, -and supporting yellow anthers. The 
germens are hairy, collected into a pear-shape, bearing ‘styles 
jointed in the middle, with simple stigmas. The seeds are 
somewhat hairy, with purple naked awns, hooked, and 
kneed at the apex. ; . 
The root, which is the part of this plant medicinally used, 
should be dug up in March; for the odour is then strongest, 
and is almost lost when the flowers appear. It should be 
dried in the air, with a moderate heat. The large roots are 
to be preferred; and the cultivated are supposed to be supe- 


rior to the wild. 


Qualities. Avens root has a fragrant odour resembling that 
of cloves, and a bitterish austere taste. The pieces are of a 
dark brownish red colour on the outside, and internally 
white. Its sensible qualities are extracted both by water and 
alcohol; and in distillation with water it yields a small por- 
tion of heavy volatile oil. The watery infusion reddens lit- 
mus paper, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron, 

Medical properties and uses. The root of avens is astrin- 
gent, tonic, and antiseptic. It is mentioned by Ray as a - 
febrifuge, but has been very little used in Britain, and alto- 
gether not much noticed; till Buckhave, in a work entitled 
Olservationes circa Radicem Gei urbani, adduced numerous 


_instances of its efficacy in intermittents. The continental 


practitioners recommend it in dysentery, chronic diarrhoea, 
flatulent colic; and as a general tonic in all cases in which 


_cinchona is commonly employed: the Dublin College has 
therefore judiciously inserted it in the list of materia me- 


dica; and, being an indigenous remedy, it deserves attention. 


It may be exhibited in the form of powder; or an electuary 
compounded with honey and rhubarb; or a decoction may be 


‘made with one ounce of the root and one pint of water; ora 
tincture with similar proportions of the root and alcohol. 
The dose of the powder is 3fs or 3j, four times aday; of the 
decoction f%j every hour; and of the tincture £3{s properly 


| diluted three or four times a day. 
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GLYCYRRHIZA". Spec. Plant. Willd. iti. 1143. 

Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacee Linn, 

Leguminose Juss. 

G. 1366. Calyx bilabiate; upper lip three-cleft, lower undivided. 

Legume ovate, compressed, ; 
Spec. 4. Glycyrrhiza glabra. Common Liquorice. Med. Bot. 2d 

ed, 420. t. 152. 

Officinal. GuycyRRHIZH RADIX. Lond. Dub. 

TrRactuM. Edin, Liquorice Root, and the extract. 

The liquorice plant 1s a native of the South of Europe and 
Syria; but the greater part of what is used in Britain is the pro- 
duce of its own soil by cultivation. The London market is 
supplied chiefly from Mitcham in Surry*. It flowers in Au- 

ust. 

The root is perennial, running when in its proper soil, which 
is a light sandy one, very deep ; it is round, the thickness from 
that of a goose-quill to that of the thumb, long, thin, flexi- 
ble, furnished with sparse fibres; covered with a brownish 
cuticle, internally fibrous, of a pale yellow colour, and juicy. 
The stem rises to the height of four or five feet, herbaceous, 
and striated, with few branches. The leaves are alternate, and 
pinnated ; consisting of four or five pairs of ovate, retuse, pe- 
tiolated leaflets, with a terminal one; of a pale green colour, and 
clammy on the under side. The flowers are papilionaceous in 
long axillary, sparse spikes, of a blue or purplish colour. The 
calyx is persistent, tubular, and divided as above; the corolla 
consists of an ovate, lanceolate, obtuse, erect, concave vexil- 
lum; two oblong obtuse ale, longer than the carina which is 
dipetalous and about the length of the calyx. The filaments are 
ten, nine of them united at the base, bearing simple roundish 
anthers; the germen ts short, with a tapering style and blunt 
stigma. The legumes are ovate, flatted, smooth, acute, one- 
celled, containing two or three small kidney-shaped seeds, 

When liquorice root is three years old, it is dug up for use 
in November. ‘* The whole roots are then washed, the fibres 
cut off, and the smaller roots separated from the larger ones. 
The former, termed the offal, are dried, and ground to pow- 
der; the latter are packed up and sold to the druggists 3.”’ 

Qualities. This root is inodorous, and the taste sweet and 
mucilaginous, leaving, when it 1s chewed without being peeled, 
a slight degree of bitterness in the mouth, The powder, if 
good, is of a brownish yellow colour, and has a rich sweet 
taste, more agreeable than that of the fresh root ; but it is said 
to be often sophisticated with flour, and other substances not 


ie 


RADIX, E£EX- 


1 The name is derived from yAvxus sweet, and pZa a root. 

? Very little is now grown at Godalming, where it was formerly cultivated to 
some extent. Vide Sievenson’s Survey of Surry, p. 380. It was first cultivated ig 
England, in1558. Siow. 

9 The price of the best roots is about £.3. percwt. Stevenson, 1. ¢, 
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quite so wholesome, in which case it has a fine pale yellow co- 
hts 

The medical properties of the root seem to depend on a sac- 
charine matter and mucus: water, by coction, extracts both 
of these principles ; but alcohol only the saccharine matter. 

Medical properties and uses. Liguerice-root is a pleasant 
demulcent ; but on account of its bulk it is rarely used in sub- 
stance‘. The decoction of it, either alone, -or in combination 
with other mucilaginous vegetables, is often given in catarrh, 
and in hectic and phthisical cases. It is also administered in 
some cases of dyspepsia where there is a deficiency of the natu- 
ral mucus of the stomach, which is injured by the acrimouy 
pf ill-digested food, and a morbid state of its secreted fluids ?. 
_ The dose of the powder is from grs. x to 3], that of the de- 
coction a cupful frequently repeated. 

Officinal preparations. Decectum Sarsaparille comp. l. D. In« 
Jusum Lint. L. Extractum Glycyrrhize. L. E. D. Confectio Senne. 
es 

GRANATI CORTEX. Vide Punica. 


“GRATIOLA?}. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 102. 
Cl. 2, Ord..1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Personate Linn, 
Juss. 

G. 49. Corolla irregular, reversed. .Stamens two, sterile. Capsule 

two-celled. Calyx seven-leayed ; the two exterior leaves spreading. 

Species 1. Gratiola officinalis. Hedge-Hyssop. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 

390. t. 131... Flora Danica, t. 303. 

Officinal. -, HERBA. Edin, GRaTIoLA; HERBA. Dub. The 

~ herbaceous part of Hedge-Hyssop. 

_ This plant is a perennial, a native of the South of Europe, 
growing in marshy or moist pastures, flowering in June and 
July. It is cultivated in our physic gardens+. The root is creep- 
ing, cylindrical, fleshy, furnished with many fibres; and sends 

_ up several upright, smooth, round stems nearly a foot in height, 
on which the leaves stand sessile, in some degree sheathing, 
and opposite, in pairs. They are lanceolate, smooth, serrated 
towards the point, of a bright green colour, nearly two inches 
Jong, and half an inch in breadth, punctured, and longitudi- 
nally veined beneath. The flowers are axillary and solitary on 
slender red peduncles: the calyx is divided into five elliptical’ ~~ 
segments, with two lanceolate spreading bracteal leaves ; the 
eorolla is tabular, divided at the lip into four obtuse segments, 


rn ee 


‘The ancients believed that chewing the root allayed thirst; but this opinion 
was founded on a mistake. Cullen. Mut. Med. 11. p. 407. hie os 

2 The Edinburgh College has inserted an extract of the root in its list of the 
materia medica; because the greater part of the extract consumed in this country 
is imported from Spain. We shall describe its properties, and the mcde of pre- 
paring it, under the head Extractum Glycyrrhize, among the Preparctions. 

# The name means Gratia Dei—from the supposed virtues of the plaat. 

4 It was first cultivated in Britain by Turner, in 1568, 


~ 
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the uppermost of which is much broader than the other three, 
and more reflected; the tube is of a yellow colour, intermixed 
with reddish streaks ; the limb is of a pale purple colour. Two of 
the filaments only are furnished with anthers; and the style is 
tapering, erect, with a divided stigma. The capsule is oval, and 
contains many smal! seeds. 

The sensible qualities of gratiola are strongest when it is in 
flower, at which time, therefore, it should be gathered for use. 

Qualities. It has scarcely any odour; but the taste is very 
bitter and nauseous, Boiling water extracts its sensible qualt- 
ties more perfectly than alcohol. The colour of the infusion 
approaches to that of Madeira wine; it reddens in a slight de- 
gree litmus paper, and strikes an olive colour with a solution of 
sulphate of iron without occasioning a precipitate. When sul- 
phuric acid is added to the unstrained infusion, it gives out the 
odour of an infusion of tamarinds; and when the infusion is 
filtered and slowly evaporated, spicular crystals are formed, 
which appear to be tartaric acid. 


Medical properties and uses. Gratiola is cathartic, and di- _ 


} ° ‘ . 
uretic ; and in large doses emetic. It has been much recom- 


mended by the German physicians in dropsy ; and has also | 


been used in jaundice, and worm cases. Hufeland found it 
extremely efficacious in viscous obstructions, and other scro- 
phulous affections ': and we are even told that in the Vienna 
hospital it completely cured the most confirmed cases of lues 
venerea? ! 

It is given either in powder, or under the form of infusion 
combined wih aromatics. The dose of the powder may be 
gers. xv. to 3fs; and of the infusion, made with 3ij of the dried 
herb and Ofs of warm water, from fRiv to f%) may be given 
three times a day. 

GUAIACUM?. Spec. Plant. Willd. 11. 538. 


Cl.10. Ord, 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Gruinales Lina. 
Rotacee Juss. rs 


G. 819. Calyx five-parted, unequal. Petals five, inserted into the ca- _ 


lyx. Cupsule angular, three- or five-celled. 
Species2. Guaiacum oficinale. Officinal Guaiacum. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit. 557. t. 200. 
Officinal., Guatact RESINA ET LIGNUM. Lond, LicNuM, RESINA. 
Edin. GuUAIACUM; LIGNUM, GUMMI-RESINA, Dub. ‘The Wood 
* and Resin of Guaiacum, . 
This tree is a native of Jamaica, Hispaniola, and the warmer 
parts of America +. It rises forty feet in height, and is four or 


1 Hufeland uber die Natur &c. der Scrofula. 

2 Kosirewski, Dissert. de Gratiola, p. 64. 

3 From the Spanish name Guayaco, which comes from the Indian Hoarucam 
Martyn. Miller's Dictionary. 

4 The tree was cultivated in titis ceuntry by the Duchess of Beaufort, in 1699. 
Aiton. Hort. Kew. . 
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five in circumference, with many divided knotted branches. 
_ ‘The bark of the trunk is of a dark gray célour, variegated with 
greenish or purplish specks, but that of the branches 1s ash-co- 

Joured, and marked with fissures. The leaves are abruptly pin- 

nate, consisting of two or three pair of smooth, shining, veined, 

Sibriate; dark green coloured leaflets, aide ee Tie 

_ flowers are peduncled 1 in kind of umbels, which spring from the 
divisions of the smaller branches. The calyx consists of five, 
concave, oblong, blunt, spreading, unequal, deciduous leaves 3 
‘the petals are five, ot" oR blue colour, elliptical, concave bal 
spreading ; the stamens are erect, villons, bearing yellowish 
hooked anthers; the germen is ovis with a short style and 
simple stigma 3 and the capsule is subtarbinate, on a short 
pedicel, smooth, and of a pale ferruginous hue,, pentagonous, 
with ribbed angles, and five-celled ; but two or three of them 
are often abortive’. The seeds are solitary, and angled. 

All the parts of this tree possess rede qualities ; but the 
wood and the resinous substance afforded by it are the only 
‘parts now used in this country : and the former may be regard- 

ved as a different mode only of exhibiting the latter; as the vir- 
_tues of the wood depend altogether on the peculiar resinous 
“matter it contains. This is spontaneously exuded from the tree, 
and is called native gum : it concretes into tears, which are se- 
mipellucid and very pure ; but the greater part of it is, obtained 
by making incisions into ite trunk, or, as it is termed, jagging 
the tree. This operation is performed i in May: and the juice, 
which flows copiously, is concreted by the sun. It is also ob- 
tained by sawing the wood into billets, and boring a hole lon- 
gitudinally through them ; so that, when one end of a billet is 
laid on a fire, the resin melting runs through the hole from the 
opposite end, and is collected in a calabash. Boiling the chips 
or raspings in- salt and water, also separates the resin, which as 
it rises to the surface may be collected by skimming. 

The wood is brought to this country either im large solid 
pieces which weigh from four to-five cwt. each, and covered 
with a yellowish alburnum, or already rasped. The guaiac, or 
gum as it is improperly termed, arrives in casks and mats; the 
former containing from one to four cwt. the latter generally 
Jess than one cwt, each. 

‘Qualities. The wood of guaiacum is inodorous, but When 
heated it emits an aromatic odour; and the taste is bitterish, 
subacrid, and biting. It is very ard: heavier than water, exter- 
nally yellowish, and internally of a blackish brown colour mixed 
with green streaks. The resin, or guatac, has a fragrant odour, 
with scarcely any taste, but occasions when sw allowed a sensa- 
tion of heat in the throat. It has a resinous aspect; is of a 

aa — ; Seems 

 Geriner de Fructibus, ii, 148, t, 113, fig. 1. 
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greenish brown —— externally, and internally presents 2 
yuixture of greenish, sreddish, and brownish tints. It is some- 
what translucent, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is easily 
reduced to a powder, which is gray at first, but becomes green 
in a short time when it 1s exposed to the air and light; a change 
which appears to depend on the absorption of oxygen". The 
specific gravity of guaiac 1s 1°2289. It was generally regarded 
as a gum-resin, till Mr. Brande’s experiments showed it to 
be a substance sui generis, differing from both gum and resin, 

When guaiac is “digested i in water a little extractive only 1 18 
dissolved, im the proportion of 9 parts in 100, and the infusion 
has a greenish brown colour and a sweetish taste. Alcobol dis- 
solves readily 95 parts in 100, and the solution is decomposed 
by the mineral acids, affording precipitates which assume va- 
rious tints of colour (see Tinctura Guaiaci). Sulphuric ether 
dissolves four parts in ten of guaiac, and when evaporated on 
water leaves a tough, pellucid pale brown pellicle, which ap- 
pears to be pure guaiac: it becomes green after some time ; 
andasmall portion of extractive remains dissolved in the water. 
The alkaline solutions and their carbonates dissolve it readily ; 
and the solutions are precipit tated by the diluted sulphuric, the 
nitric, and the muriatic acids. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with 
scarcely any effervescence, affording a solution of a rich claret 
colour, which, when fresh prepared, deposits a lilac-coloured 
precipitate on the addition of water ; and separates some char- 
coal. Nitric acid dissolves it with a strong effervescence and 
a copious extrication of nitrous fumes ; aud when the solution 
is evaporated, it yields a large portion of oxalic acid: by the 
diluted acid it is converted into a brown resinous substance. 
Muriatic acid dissolves a small portion only, and affords a so- 
lution of a brown colour. I found that, during the solution 
of guaiac in these acids, the heat which was evolved raised the 
thermometer in the following proportions: in the sulphuric 443 
in the nitric! 20; and in the muriati¢ 8 degrees. Nothing comes 
from the distillation of guaiac in water; but Mr. Brande ob- 
tained from 100 parts of it distilled in close vessels the follow- 
ing products: acidulous water 5°5, thick brown oil 24°5, thin 
exnpyreumatic oil 30°0, charcoal remaining in the retort 30°5, 
and 9°5 of gases, which were chiefly carbonic acid and carbu- 
retted hydrogen*. From these experiments it is clear that 
guaiac differs from resin ; and we also learn that the mineral 
acids are incompatible im ‘Prescetptions with it. 


1 This effect of light and air was first noticed by Doctor Wollaston; and subse= 
‘quent experiments of Mr. Brande clearly proved it to arise from oxygen. J 
found that the change takes place in an hour, whea the powder is exposed to 
sunshine. 

9° Philosophical Trans, 1806; and Phil. Mag, xxv. 107, 
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Tt is sometimes adulterated with common resin and Man- 
chinal gum. The former is detected by the turpentine emitted 
when the suspected guaiac is thrown on hot coals; and the 
latter by adding to the alcoholic solution a few drops of sweet 
spirit of nitre, and diluting with water; the guaiac is precipi- 
tated, but the adulteration floats in white striae. 

Medical properties and uses. Both the wood and the guatac 
. are stimulant, diaphoretic, diuretic, and purgative. The wood 
was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards as’ a remedy for 
Jues venerea in 1508, but it had long before been used for the 
same purpose by the nativ es of St. Domingo. Tt obtained so 

much celebrity, that the exbibition of mercury was discon- 
tinued for a considerable Jength of time’, and even in the 
eighteenth century its specific powers over this disease were 
maintained by Boerhaave: but frequent disappointments and 
more correct observations have shown that it possesses no 
powers of eradicating the venereal virus; and that it is useful, 
only after a successful mercurial course, for repairing the 
strength and vigour of the sytsem; ‘¢ and where a thickened 
state of the ligaments, or of the periosteum, remains, or where 
there are foul indolent ulcers *;”’ or in suspending the progress 
of some of the secondary symptoms for a short time, as ulcers 
of the tonsils, eruptions, and nodes. ‘The decoction of the 
wood has been found more useful in cutaneous diseases, scro- 
fulous affections of the membranes and ligaments, and in 
ozaena. The guaiac itself is an efficacious remedy in chronic 
rheumatism and arthritic affections, as wel] as those diseases 
for which the decoction of the wood is usually given; and in 
every respect it may be regarded as the active ingredient of the 
wood. Its sensible effects area grateful sense “of warmth in 
the stomach, dryness of the mouth, and thirst, with a copious 
flow of sweat, if the body be kept externally warm, or the 

uaiac be united with opium and antimonials; but when ihe 
boa is freely exposed, instead of producing diaphoresis, it 
augments consider ably the secretion of urine. 

Guaiac may be exhibited either in substance or in tincture. 
The dose may be from grs. x. to 3fs, in the form of pills or 
bolus ; or made into an emulsion with water by ‘means of mu- 
cilage or yolk of egg. Larger doses purge. 

Officinal preparations. Of the wood— Decoctum Guaiaci comp. EB. 
Decoctum Sarsaparille comp. LL.D. Of the guaiac—Mistura Guaiaci. L. 
Tinctura Guaiaci. L. E. D. Tinctura Guaiact ammoniata. L, E, D. 
Pulvis Aloés compositus. L. D. 


‘It was then sold for seven gold crowns 4 pound. 
2 Pearson’s Observations on the Effects of various Articles of the Materia Mediga 
on the Cure of Lues veered, p. 10, 
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“HAEMATOXYLON?. Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 547. 
Cl, 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lomentaceze Linn, 
~~ Leguminosee Juss, 
G. 830. Calyx five-parted. Petals five. Capsule lanceolate, one- 
celled, two-valved, with the valves boat-shaped. 


Species 1, Hematoxylon campechianum, The Logwood-tree. Med. _ 


Bot, 2d edit. 455. t. 163. 

Officinal, Heematroxyitr tignum. Lond. Dub, ———, Licnum, 
vulgo LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE. Edin. Logwood. 

This tree is a native of South America, and attains to great 
perfection at Campeachy, in the bay of Honduras. It was 
introduced into Jamaica in 1715, and now grows In an abun- 
dance which much incommodes the landholders in the neigh- 
bourhood of Savannah la Mar; flowering in March and April?. 
The stem is generally crooked, seldom above six inches thick ; 
and the tree scarcely ever rises more than twenty-four feet in 
height. It is covered with a dark-coloured rough bark ; and 
has many smaller ramifications, which are close, prickly, and 
beset with strong spines. The leaves are abruptly pinnate, each 
composed of four or five pairs of sessile, obcordate, obliquely 
nerved leaflets. The flowers are in terminal spicular clusters : 
the calyx consists of brownish purple-coloured oblong obtuse 
segments; the petals are spreading, obtusely lanceolate, and 
of a reddish yellow colour. The stamens are downy, tapering, 
shorter than the corolla, with smail oval anthers; the fruit is 
a double-valved pod, containing many compressed reniform 
seeds. des : ; 

Logwood is brought to this country in logs, which are 
afterwards chipped. Those pieces which have a deeper colour 
are to be preferred. Jt is much employed as a dyve-wood. 


Qualities. This wood is-inodorous, but has a sweet astrin- 


gent taste. It is hard, compact, heavy, and of a deep red 
colour, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. The 
infusions have a reddish purple colour, which ts deepened by 
the alkalies, and changed to yellow by the acids. They form 
precipitates with the suipburic, nitric, muriatic, and acetic 
acids; solutions of geiatine, alum, sulphates of iron and of 
copper, acetate of Jead, and tartarized antimony; which are 
therefore incompatible in prescriptions with these infusions 
and decoctions. The colour of the precipitates varies ; those 
with the acids are reddish brown, with alum and tartarized 
antimony violet, with sulphate of iron blueish black, sulphate 
of copper brownish black, and with acetate of lead) weddish 
ee or 


1 From aloo blood, and Zv2%0» wood. Miller's Dictionary. ; 
©2 Tt was cultivated in this country by Mr, Miller in 17393 but is not now 


found in our hot-houses, . 


SA 
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black. According to Chevreul logwood contains a volatile 


oil, tannin, a yellow colouring matter, and acetate of lime and 


of potass ! ‘ 
Medical properties and uses. Logwood is astringent. Itis 


efficaciously employed in diarrhoea, “and in the latter stage. of 


dysentery; but the extract is rhore usually. ordered. It has 
the advantage of giving tone to the general system, at the same, 
time that it obviates the lax state of the intestines. The de- 
coction may be taken in doses of two or three fluid ounces, 
frequently repeated. 


HELLEBORUS. | Spec. Blcpll: Willd. it. 1335. 

Cl. 13. Ord. 6. Polyandr'. Polygynta. Nat. ord. Multisiliquee Linn. 
Ranunculacez Juss. ; . 

G. 1089. Calyx none. Petals five or more. Nectaries bilabiate, tubu- 
lar, Capsules many-seeded, nearly erect. 

Species 3. Helleborus niger. Black Hellebore. Med. Bot. 2d ed, 473: 

oh. AGO. 

Species 6. Helleborus foetidus. Foetid Hellebore, or Bear’s Foot. Med, 
Bot. 2d ed, 477. t. 170. Smith Flor. Brit.598. Eng. Bot. t. 613. 
1, HELLEBORUS NIGER, 
oe. HEeELLEBoRI NiGRI RADIX. Lond. | RADIX. Edin. 
; (MeLampopiuM”) RADIX. Dub. The root of Black Hel- 


lebore. 
Black hellebore, so ones from the dark colour of the root,: 
is a native of Austria, the Appenines, and Italy; flowering 


| from December till March ; whence it has been called Christ- 


mas rose, and has obtained a place in our gardens ?, The root 


_is perennial, transverse, rough, knotted, externally black, in- 
ternally whitish, and sends off many dependent fibres. The 


_ Teaves are of a "deep green colour, spring directly from the 
_ foot on long raaenfatech petioles; and are composed generally 
} Of five leaflets, pedate, two being supported on one partial 


Boy bela on eachy side, and one terminal: the leaflets are ovate- 


lanceolate, smooth, sbining, coriaceous, with the upper half 


_ of each sparsely serrated. The fiower-stalks are scapes, about 


six or eight inches long, erect, round, somewhat tapering’, 
rising fiom 4 sheath, variegated aie vedh and bearing one or 


‘two flowers. The floral leaves supply the place of a calyx, 


} are oval andindented atthe apex. The corolla consists of five 


Py large, roundish, concave, spreading petals; at first white, with: 


a tint of red, deepened by age, but finally changing to green, 
after the pollen i is shed, and the seed impregnated. The nec- 


it taries aré greenish yellow, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip 


Y Annales de Chimi ie, Ixvi. 254. Thomson’s Chemistry, v. 206. 
?It was formerly named Melampudium, from Melampus, a soothsayer, whe 


' first gave it as a purgative. 


3 lt was first cultivated in Britaia by Gerarde in 1596. 
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fonger and slightly emarginate, the lower finely notched. The 
filaments are very numerous, threadlike, supporting yellow 
anthers: the germens, which vary in number from four to 
eight, become beaked pods, containing many oval, black, 
shining seeds. 
Although this plant has been supposed to be the hellebore 
of Hippocrates, yet there is every reason for agreeing with 
Willdenow, that his fifth species, Helleborus orientalis, is the 
drug of the ancients. It was found by Bellonius and Tourne- 
fort ' growing in plenty about Mount Olympus, and the island 
Anticyra, which was formerly celebrated for its production. 
Sometimes the roots of Helleborus viridis, Adonis vernalis, 
Trollius europzeus, Actza spicata, Astrantia major, and Aconi- 
tum neomontanem, are either ignorantly or fraudulently sub- 
‘stituted for those of black hellebore. These are distinguished 
chiefly by their cofour being paler than the roots of the hel- 
Jebore. | : 
Qualities. The fibres of the roots, which are the parts used 
in medicine, are about the thickness of a straw, from four 
inches to a foot in length, corrugated, of a deep brown black 
on the outside, and internally white or yellowish. . They have 
an unpleasant odour; anda nauseous, bitterish, acrid taste, 
henumbing the tongue, and leaving upon it an impression 
<< as when it hath been a little burnt with‘eating or supping 
any thing too hot*.’ The acrimony is impaired by keeping ; 
and appears to depend on a volatile matter, as water distilled 
from the root has an acrid taste. Both alcohol and water 
extract its medicinal properties ; and as the spirituous prepara- 
tion is the most active, these appear to depend on its resimous 
part. By coction with water it yields a very considerable: 
portion of gummy matter and some resin. See the extract. . 
Medical properties and uses. Black bellebore root is a drastic’ 
cathartic, and on this property probably depends its emmena- 
gogue and hydragogue powers. In smaller doses it is sup 
posed to act as an alterative. It has been much celebrated in 
mania, melancholia, dropsy, psora, and worms; but does not 
appear to possess any particular advantages over the other 
resinous purgatives, which act with less virulence. As an em= 
menagogue it is most useful in plethoric habits, where prepa- 
rations of iron are contraindicated. It is not often prescribed: 
in substance; but either in the form of tincture, or in extract, 
or a decoction made with two drachms of the root to a pint of 
water >. 

The dose of the root is from grs. x. to Dj, which purges 


_——- 


! Bellonii Obs. \. iii. c. 41. Tournefort, Voyage, ii. let. 21. p. 189, 
2 Grew. 3 Wintringham, Thesaurus Med, p. 87. 
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strongly; and to produce its other effects two or three erainis, 
given “three times a day: of the decoction £3} may be. giver 
every four hours. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Hellelort nigri. L.E.D. Ex 
tractum Helletori nigri. E. D. 

2. HELLESORUS FOHTIDUS. 
Officinal, Triiesort ratipt roLtra. Lond. HeniesorasTer 

FoLta, Dub. The leaves of Fatid Hellebore. 

This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 
and in shady places, on a chalky soil, and flowering in Marcly 
and April. The root is small, and ‘bent, with a great many 
slender dark-coloured fibres. The stem.rises/to the height of 
eighteen inches, is round, strong, and naked, divided and sub- 
divided into branches, and compressed towards the top, (The, 
leaves, which stand upon long channelled footstalks, sur- 
rounding the middle of the stem, are of a deep lurid green 
colour, and pedate : the leaflets long, narrow, lane colate: ob- 
scurely serrated, generally nine in number, Pie united at their 
bases on each side, and one terminal. Act each ramification 
of the flower-stem is a stem-clasping broad stipule, or scaly 
leaf, trifid at the place where the stein first branches, then 
bifid, and at the ultimate subdivisions entire, oval, and pointed; 
those with the flowering stem are of a much paler green than 
the proper leaves. The flowers are numerous, terminal, pe- 
duncled, and pendent: the petals are five, two of which that 
seem to serve as a calyx are oval, the other three heart-shaped, 
and are concave, persistent, of a pale green colour tipped witha 
claret purple ; the uectaries are five or “eight, similar to those of 
the black hellebore. The stamens are numerous, the length of 
the petals, flat at the base, with white anthers; the germens 
three or more, becoming beaked pods, containing round black 
seeds. 

They were long used as a domestic worm medicine, before 
they were introduced into the hist of materia medica by the 
London College '. 

Qualities. The odour of the recent plant 1s fostid, the taste 
of the leaves when chewed bitterish, biting, and so acti as to 
excoriate the mouth. The stipules possess these qualities in 
a greater degree than the proper leaves. 

“Medical properties and uses.. The leaves of fetid hellebore 
are strongly cathartic and emetic; and in overdoses prove 
highly deleterious. They have been successfully, although 
“they are now rarely, used as an anthelmintic against the lum- 
bricus os for which they were strongly recommended by 


¥ 


* © Probably,” says Woodville, * upon the guthority of Dr. Bissett.” Med. 
Bot, 478. 
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Dr. Bissett ; and Woodville tried them with advantage upon 
a girl of twenty years of age, a patient in the Middlesex dis- 
pensary. ‘They are given dried in the form of powder; or @ 
decoction made by boiling two drachms of the recent leaves, 
or half adrachm of the dried, in half a pint of water for fifteen 
minutes; or a syrup made with the expressed juice of the re- 
cent leaves moistened with vinegar; which is supposed to cor- 
rect the violent effects of the drug. - 

_ The dose of the powder is from grs. vj to 3); of the decoc- 
tion f3}3; and of the syrup a tea-spoonful at bed-time, and 
one or two in the morning, to children betwixt two and six 
years of age, on two or three successive days. 


HERACLEUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1491. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 541. Fruit elliptical, emarginate, compressed, striated, margined. . 
Corolla difform inflex-emarginate. Involucre caducous. 

Species. Heracleum gummiferum. Gum-bearing Heracleum, Willd. 
Hortus Berolin, i. t. 53, 54. 
Officinal, Ammontacum. Lond. AMMONIACUM. GUMMI-RESINA. 

Edin. Dub. Gum Ammoniac. 

The plant which yields this gum-resin Is a native of Africa 
and the East Indies. It has not been scientifically described — 
by any ene who has seen it growing in its native soil', and 
the description, which is about to be given, is that of a plant 
which Willdenow reared from seed found in the ammoniacim 
of the shops, and named Heracleum gummiferum; and which 
the London College, on his authority, has admitted as the 
ammoniacum plant, in the last edition of its Pharmacopeeias 
It flowers in June and July. The root is tapering, a span in 
length, fleshy, whitish, and twice divided at the apex. The 
stem rises three feet in height, is branched, erect, about an 
inch thick at the base, deeply furrowed, and sparsely furnished 
with hairs. The branches are opposite and divaricated. The_ 
radical leaves are a span in length, cordate, three-lobed, 
toothed, pubescent on the under surface, and supported on 
roundish, channelled, furrowed petioles: the stem-leaves are 
opposite, somewhat cordate, three or four inches Iqng, toothed, — 
on petioles the margin of the base. of which is leafy, ventri- 
cose, and sheathing. The umbels are large and many-rayedy 
composed of many-flowered convex umbellules. The inyo- 
lucre is pelyphyllous, with the leaflets linear, lanceolate, and _ 
deciduous; as are also the involucels, which, however, aré 
persistent. The marginal flowers are hermaphrodite and rayed, 
the central hermaphrodite without the germen. The margin 


. 


1 Mr. Jackson has seen and describes the plant, of which he also gives a 
figure, but neither can be regarded as scientifically correct; and of course net 
authority to be relied on. Account of Marocco, p, 83. ~ 
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of the calyx is obsolete. The “marginal flowers have a penta- 
petalous unequal corolla, the two outer petals being Jargee, 
dilated, and somewhat cordate; and the three inner inflex 
cordate, and half the size only of the others. The central 
flowers are pentapetalous, equal, with inflex cordate petals. 
The filaments are five, capillary, with roundish anthers. There 
is no germen in the central-flowers, but in the marginal it is 
oblong, inferror, and crowned with two short styles inserted 
into a olandular body, with capitate stigmas. The fruit is 
oblong, slightly emarginate, consisting of two striated seeds, 
convex on one seed, and on the other plane. 
Willdenow-enuld. not obtain any of the gum-resin from this 
plant; but he has no doubt of its being the plant from which 
itis obtained. Mr. Jackson, in his account of Mafocco, in- 
forms us that the ammoniacum plant, which in the Arabic is 
named feshvok, resembles the fennel, is ten feet in height, 
and one inch, thick in the thickest part of the stem'. The 
plant grows at El-araiche and M’Sharrah Rumellah ; and nei- 
| ‘ther bird nor beast is seen near the spot, but it is attacked by 
~ ahormed beetle which perforates the stem with its horn, and 
‘the juice runs out at the wound. ‘The gum is, however, pro- 
cured by incisions also, and allowed to drop on the ground, 
where it hardens by the air and sun; on which account the 
Barbary ammouiacum is mixed with ared earth, and is not 
saleable in the London market. The best ammoniacum is > 
_ bronght to this country from the East Indies, packed in cases 
| and chests. . It.is in large masses composed of small round 
| fragments or tears; or it is in separate dry tears, which is ge- 
| nerally considered a sion of its goodness. 
if Qualities. Ammoniacum has a peculiar faint but not un- 
De. acta smell; aud a bitter nauseous sweet taste. The tears 
are yellow on the outside, and white within; brittle, and break, 
with a vitreous fracture, Their specific oravity is 1°207. Am- 
monfacum is adhesive in the warm hand, softens by beat, but 
‘does not melt; and is partially soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
solutions of alkalies, and vinegar. When triturated cath 
water the solution is milky, but “after some time it lets fall a 
resinous matter; which is the part of the ammoniacum that is 
taken up by ether and acohol. Water or alcohol, when di- 
stilled off ammoniacum, bring over nothing from it. According 
to the analysis of Braconhol, it is composed of 70:0 parts of 
resin, 18°4 gum, 4°4 glutinous matter, and 6°0 water, in 100°0 


> 
/parts; 1:2 parts being lost in the analysis*. I find that 


1 Both Dioscorides and Pliny describe ammoniacum as the juice of a speciés 
@ ferula growing in Libya. Dioscor.Liti.c. 98. Flin, |. xit. c. 23, 
® Annales de Chim. \xvui. 69. . Thomson’s Chemistry, ¥. 148. 
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sulphuric ether takes up six grains in ten of ammonia im, 
and when evaporated leaves a yellowish white resin ', which is 
long bardening, and 1s insipid, although it possesses the 
odour of the gum-resin: the taste resides im the gum, which 
in other respects possesses the properties of acacia gum. Wa- . 
ter, therefore, 1s the proper menstruam for ammoniacum, when 
it is to be medicinally used. 

Medical properties and uses. Aramoniacum isa stimulating 
expectorant, deobstruent, and antispasmodic; and is in large 
doses purgative. Externally it is discutient and resolvent. © It - 
is prescribed with advantage in asthma, chronie catarrh, and 
some other pulmonary affections; but, on account of its sti- 
mulating properties, its use must be avoided where any i- 
flammatory action of the chest is going forward. As a deob- 
struent it 1s useful in visceral obstructions, hysteria, and 
chlorosis: and in that peculiar state of the bowels often accom- 
panying hypochondriasis and dyspepsia, in which there is an 
almost constant degree of cclic, particularly after taking food, 
and which appears s to arise from a viscid mucus lodged in the 
intestines, a combination ef ammoniacum and rhubarb is sin- 
gularly efficacious. As an antispasmodic, Cullen properly con- 
siders it as the least powerful of the fetid gums. 

Ammoniacum is combined with tartarized antimony, squills, 
assafcetida, and ipecacuanha, to promote its expectorant powers 5. 
and with myrrh, ion, arid bitters, when its deobstruent pro- 
perties are required, It is given either in substance, or dif- 
fused in, water in the form of emulsion. Externally, it is ap- 
plied under the form of plaster to seirrhous tumours and white 
swellings of the joints. (See Preparations and Compositions.) 

The dose of ammoniacum is from gers. X. to grs. XXX. 

Officinal preparations, JA@istura Ammoniact. L. D. Pilule Scille 
composit@., L. E. Enrplastrum Ammoniac. L, ,.Emplastrum gum- 
mosum. E, Emplastrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro. L, 


HIRUDO.. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. iv 3095. 
Cl. 6. Ord. 1. Vermes intestina. 
G. 280. Body oblong, truncated at both extremities, cartilaginous, 
moving by dilating the head and tail. ¥. | 
Species 2. Hirudo medicinalis. The Medicinal or Loch-leech ?..4mee- 
nit, Academ. vii. 40. 
Offictnal, Hinxupo mepicinaris, Dul. The Leech. 
This species of leech inhabits lakes and stagnant pools. 
The body is long, tapering towards the head, composed of 
rings, and capable of being very much lengthened and coh- 


1 Nitric acid converts this resin into a yellow matter, which i ae ts a per- 
manent yellow colour to silk. 

2 In some countries the horse-leech, hirudo sanguisuga, is commonly used3 
but very seldom in this country, 
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tracted. The colour of the back is dark olive, divided by four 
yellow or buff-coloured longitudinal lines, two of which are 
lateral, with a black line running through their centres; and 
the dther two, which are on the upper part of the back, divid- 
ing it into three nearly equal parts, are broken with black. 
Within these lateral and u pper lines are two others, which 
appear hke chains of black and yeliow. The belly is pale 
olive, thickly maculated with black or very dark blue irregular 
spots. The mouth is triangular, placed in the centre of a 
horse-shoe sucker which is) under the head; and at the anal 
extremity is a bread circular sucker, by whick it attaches it- 
self to different bodies. 

Leeches are oviparous. All the ova are discharged in one 
involucre, near the surface and the margins of ‘pools, and 
are hatched by the heat of the sun. They do not cast the 
skin, as has been generally supposed; but at certain times 
throw off a tough slimy substance from their bodies, appa- 
rently the production of disease; and from which they get 
disincumbered by drawing thethselves through between the 
moss and the matted roots of rushes'. During winter they 
remain almost torpid, hid amongst the thick network of aqua- 
tic roots which surround the pools. 

Norfolk supplies the greater part‘of the leeches which are 
brought to the London market; but some are taken also in 
Suffolk, Hampshire, Kent, Essex, and Wales. They are 
eaught i spring and autumn by people who wade into the 
pools and allow them to fasten on their limbs; or more gene- 
rally, the catchers beat, as they wade in, the surface of the 
water with poles, which sets the jeeches in motion, and brings 
them tothe sarface; when they are taken with the hand, and 
put into bags. They are best preserved in vessels half ‘file 
with soft water, and covered over with a coarse cloth, so as to 
admit the air; and kept in a temperature of 50° Fahrenheit. 
The wane should be changed once a week 5 and all the dead 
- or sickly leeches removed from the seneral stock. Leeches 
also which have been used should not be returned to the 
_ stock till they appear to have completely regained their health | 
and vigour. As we are ignorant of their proper and natural 
food, it is useless to attempt to feed them; but in winter it 
would perhaps be advantageous to put ae moss into the 
vessel in which they are preserved. 

Medical uses. WLeeches are applied in cases where local 
blood-letting is necessary, as in ophthalmia, and particularly 
to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. In some 


| give this on the authority of Mr. Dickson of Covent Garden, who has made 
many curious observations on the economy of the leech, 
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habits, where there is a disposition to erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion, their bites, which are triangular, oceasion a considerable 
degree of irritation, and cedematous swellings follow, which 
are exceedingly troublesome; but in general they easily heal, 
and occasion no inconvenience. It is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to make them bite, which they never will do when in 
that state which is erroneously called easting the skin. The 
best mode of applying them, is to take them out of ihe water 
for some minutes before they are to be used, and to dry them 
well with a very soft cloth directly before they are apphied. 
The part should also be well cleaned with soap and water, 
then washed with a little pure water, and made very dry. If 
there are any hairs on the spot, these must be close shaved. I 
have found this method preferable to that of wetting the part 
with milk and sugar, blood, or any other matter. When they, 
nevertheless, will not readily fix, or when it is wished to 
apply them very exactly on a particular spot, as, for mstance, 
close to the angle of the eve in ophthalmia, FT find that putting 
them into a large quill cut at both ends, and applying the end 
at which the head of the animal lies to the part, with the finger 
over the other end, is a never-failing mode of making them 
bite. The quill is withdrawn after they are firmly fixed. They 
drop off spontaneously, whenever they have gorged themselves: 
with blood ; and they may be separated at any time by sprink- 
ling a little ‘salt on the head. Very few leeches ean draw more 
than half a fluid ounce of blood; and therefore it is necessary,. 
in order to increase the quantity, to Keep the orifices bleeding, 
by bathing them with hot water. After leeches drop off, the 
application of a little salt makes them disgorge all the blood 
they have sucked; and if they be immediately thrown into 
clean water, and ‘this repeatedly changed for three or four 
times, they soon recover their health and vigour. 


HORDEUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 472. 

Cl. 3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Graminee, 

G. 151. Calyx lateral, two-valved, one-flowered, thtee-fold. 

Species 3. Hordeum distichon. Common Barley. Vilorg. Cereal. 3&. 
3. 

Officinal. Horner semina. Lond. 3 SEMEN OMNI CORTICE 
NUDATUM. Edin. HoRDEUM DISTICHUM; SEMINA. Dul. _Bar- 
ley. Pearl Barley. 

Barley 1s asserted by Reidesel to be a native of Tartary, but 
the fact is not well ascertained’. It is an annual plant, and. 
cultivated in almost every country of Europe. This species, 


1 Cardan asserted that it was a native of Atholin Scotland. Diodorus Siculus 
refers it to Egypt, where, he says, Osiris found it.wild, and was the first whe 
cultivated it. 
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which i is the Hidat generally cultivated in Britain, has a Jong 
flat spike or ear, with a double row of defective or male florets 
on each flat side, and a single row of fertile florets at each 
edge. The valves of the calyx, or outer chaff, are linear, and 
one half shorter than the corolla or inner chaff, which termi- 
nates in a straight, serrated awn or beard sixteen times its 
own length. When ripe the busk is coriaceous, angular, and 
continues close about the grain, which, when freed trom it, 
is ovate, grooved, and angular. 

Barley 1s used as an article of food, but less so than it was 
in former times; and it is now c chiefly cultivated for the pur- 
- pose of forming malt liquors and ardent spirits. It is formed 
into pearl barley by two different operations : the barley is first 
spread out and moistened; and then, in this state, by means 
,of machinery is denuded of the cuticle, or shelled. [tis after- 
wards rounded mm a mill, which at the same time polishes the 
dittle granules into which it is formed. 

Qualities. Pearl barley is inodorous, and has a slightly: 
sweetish viscid taste. It consists of roundish granules of a 
pearly whiteness, composed almost entirely of starch, with 
some gluten, mucilage, and saccharine matter’, which are 
yielded up to water by coction. The decoction very soon runs 


+ anto the acetous. fermentation. Barley 1 is never used medici- 


nally in substance. 
Officinal preparations. Decoctum Horde. L. E.D. Decoctum 
Hordei compositum. L. D. 


HUMULUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. iv. 769. 

Cl, 22. Ord. 5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat. ord. Scabride Linn. Utrti- 
ce Juss. 

G. 1795. Male. Calyx five-leaved. Corolla 0. 

Female. Calyx one-\eafed, obliquely spreading, entire. ite 

rollaO. Stylestwo. Seed.one, within a leafy calyx. © 

Species 1. Humulus Lupulus. The Hop. Eng, Bot. t. 427. Smith 
Flora Brit. 1077. 


Officinal. Humuut stropiti. Lond. The strobiles of the Hop. 


The hop isan indigenous perennial plant growing in hedges, 
and flowering in July. Jt ts also very abundantly cultivated 
in Kent, Essex, Surry, and Suffolk; and the strobiles are 
picked about the end of Aucust or the beginning of Septem- 


* Einhof, who analysed barley both in the unripe and ripe state, found that 
3840 paris of barley in grain afforded 430 of a volatile matter, 720 husk, and 
2690 of meal; and from the same quantity of barley meal he obtained 360 of 
volatile ether: 44 albumen, o00Meaccharine matter, 176 muci Hage, 9 phosphate of 
lime, with some allumen, 135 gluten, 260 husk, with some gluten and starch, and 
2580 of starch ;'76 parts were lost in the analysis. When this meal is macerated 
in alcohol it yields a yellow-coloured acrid thick oil, which is supposed to give 
the peculiar fasont to spirits from raw grain, and to be lost in malting. Thom- 
son's Chemistry, V+ 254. 
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ber’. The root —_ up many very long, striated, angled, 
rough, twining stems, which support themscl ves by twining 
round upright bodies in a spiral direction from left to right. 
The leaves are opposite in pairs, petiolate, heart-shaped, ser- 
rated, entire, or lobed, and of a dark green colour on the upper 
surface: Both the leaves and petioles are scabrous, with very 
minute prickles; and at the base of each leafstalk are two in- 
terfoliaceous, entire, reflected, smooth stipules. The flowers 
are axillary, and furnished with bractes: the males are in pa- 
nicles of a vellomaish white colour, and drooping: the females, 
which are on distinct suas! aré in solitary cones or strobiles, 
of an ovate shape, and pend: nas composed of ovate mem- 
branous scales of a palesgreenish colour, tubular from being 
rolled in at the base, and two-flowered, each containing one 
‘round flattish seed, of a bay-brown ahs surrounded witia 
a sharp rim, and c compressed at the tip. . . 

At the proper season, while the strobiles are yet scarcely 
ripe, the plants are cut about three feet from the ground, the 


poles on which they are twined pulled up, and the. strobiles- 


carefully picked off one by one. Those that are overripe or 
defective are separated from those that are just ripe enough ; 
and beth kinds are carried to the kiln as soon as possible 
after they are picked. The heat of the kiln requires to be re- 
gulated with great nicety; and in order to prevent them from 
drying too fast, many kilns have two floors, on the uppermost 
of which the greener hops are laid, and oradually dried before 
being brought to support the heat of the lower floor?. Char- 
coal 1s the { fuel usually employed; other kinds of fuel injuring 
the flavour of the hops. The sirethies are considered sufh- 
ciently dried when they become brittle or crisp; buat they ac- 
quire a degree of toughness and tenacity before they are bagged, 
from being laid in beaps i in the store-houses. Five pounds of 
moist or undertipe beps make one pound only when they are 
taken from the kiln. The best hops are brought to market in 
fine canvass sacks called ‘* pockets,” each of which contains 
about 11 cwt. of hops. 
Qualities. tops have a strong , peculiar, fragrant, subnar- 
cotic odour, aud a very bitter. avditriacit somewhat astringent 


taste. They have a pale greenish yellow bue, appear like thin 


2 


1 The culture of t he hop plant was introduced into Eneland from Flanders in 
1524; and the strobtles were first used for preserving E Enpli sh beer in the latter 
part of the reignot Meary VII; but the prejudice against them was very con- 
siderable, and the city of London, a hundee years afterwards, petitioned the 


pa: ‘liament to prevent their use. There are now, however, severe penalties } 


ywflicted on brewers who use any other bitter than hops tor preserving their 


beer. 


2'fhisis the case at Farnhamin Surry. See Stevenson’s Survey, 363. 


— 
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transparent veined leaves; and although not tough, yet difi- 
cult to pulverize. Their virtues are extracted by boiling wa- 
ter, alcohol, and ethers The watery infusion has a pale straw 
colour, i 1s rendered muddy by the mineral acids; alkalies deepen 
its colour; it strikes an olive with sulphate of iron; 18 preci= 


pitated by alcohol, solutions of superacetate of lead, nitrate of | 


silver, ‘and tartarized antimony : and when rubbed = ith mag- 
nesia or lime, a rod dipped in muriatic acid discovers the pre- 
seuce of ammonia. The etherea! tineture, when evaporated on 
water, leaves a pellicle of greenisi intensely bitter resin, and, 
deposits some extractive. By distillation in water, hops yield 
a volatile aromatic oil, From these ernie they appear 
to contain resin, extractive, mucilage, volatile oil, taunin, an 
ammoniacal salt, and what has been termed the bitter prin- 
ciple. 

Medical properties and USCS. Hops are narcotic, oe diu- 
retic; and, externally applied, anodyne and discutient. Their 
use as a preservative of beer has been long known, and also 
their narcotic powers in precuring sleep in the delirium of 
fever, and in mania, when used as a pillow ; and owing to this 
effect having been lately confirmed, their efficacy as a 1 general 
narcotic, when introduced into the stomach, has been investi- 
gated, and found to be very considerable'. Dr. Maton ob- 
served that, besides allaying pain and producing slecp, the 
preparations of hops. reduce the frequency of the pulse, and 
Increase its firmness in a very direct manner. One drachm of 
the tincture and four grains of the extract, given once in six 
hours, reduced the pulsations from 96 to 60 in twenty-four 
hours?. He found the extract exceedingly efficacious in al- 
laying the pain of articular rheumatism, “and our own expe- 


rience has afforded us sufficient proot of ep utility as a sedative — 


inthe paroxysm of gout. An ointment garaponnidey with the 
powder.of the hop and lard is recommended by Mr. Freake as 


_an excellent anodyne application to cancerous sores. We have 


seen a fomentation of it afford nauch relief in painful SWE ‘lings 
and tumours. 
Hops may be given in the form of powder, infusion, tinc- 


‘ture, or extract. The dose of the powder 1s from grs. 14] to 


33 ;.that of the infusion, which is made with 3fs of the hops 
and 0} of boiling water, f3%yis with f3fs of cinnamon water, 
twice or thrice a day. | 

Officinal preparations.’ Extractum Humulk. L, Tinctura Hue 
mul, L, 7 


te 


: 4 
1 De Roches. De Humuli Lupult Viribus medics. 
+ ® Observations on the Huimulus Lupulus, (9c. by A. Freaks. 
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HYDRARGYRUM‘?*. Mercury or Quicksilver. 

This metal is found in Spain, Germany, and Hungary 3 
Siberia, the Philippines, China, and Peru. The most pro- 
ductive mines are those of Idria, Carinthia, and the Palatis 
nate; Almaden néar Cordova in Spain*, and Guanca Velica 
near Potosi in Pern. It is procured 

A. de its metallic state ; 


. Unalloyed. | Sp. 1. Native mercury. 
Alloyed with silver. . Native amaigam. 
. Combined with sulphur. . Cinnatar. 


ve a. Dark red cinnabar. 
4. Bright red cinnabar. 
; 4, Hepatic mercurial ore. 
e Var. a. Compact. 
b, Slaty. 


B. Oxidized. 
iv. Combined with the muriatic 
and a portion of sulphuric acid. 
Native quicksilver is generally found in globules, dissemi- 
nated on. the surface, or collected in the crevices of other 
mercurial ores, and in marlite, calcareous spar, or other fos- 
sils, It has the lustre, opacity, fluidity, and other qualities 
of the pure metal ; bit owing to the small quantity which is 
found of it, the quicksilver of commerce is usually obtained 
from cinnabar. ‘This ore is red, varying much in the shades 
of its colour and in the degrees of its lustre. It occurs 
massive, disseminated, and crystallized; in the two former 
states always opaque, and in the latter translucent, or trans- 
parent. To obtain the metal, the ore after being sorted 18 
reduced to powder, and mingled with about one-fourth of 
quicklime in powder. This mixture is put into large iron 
retorts, which are placed in a long furnace, and glass re- 
ceivers adapted to each, but not luted until all the moisture it 
contains be driven off; the joinings of the vessels are then 
closely stopped with él: -tempered clay, and a full red heat 
kept up for seven or eight hours, in which time the mercury 
is volatilized, and condensed in the receiver. About ten 
ounces of mercury are usually obtained from 100lbs. of the 
ore 3, . 
Officinal, Hyprareyrus. Lond, Edin. Hyprareyrum. Dub. 
Quicksilver. 
The greater, part of the quicksilver which is used in this 


country 18 brought from Germany, in leathern skins, each 


1 'Tdedcoryueas Grecorum. 
2 This is the oldest and the richest mine of quicksilver in Europe. It was 
wrought by the Romans two thousand years ago. 
3 Aikin’s Chemical Dictionary. 


i 5. Corneous mercury. 
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of which contains from Golbs. to one cwt. of the metal ; 
and two or three of these are generally packed together ia 
one cask. Sometimes, however, itis brought over in iron 
dottles. It is often adulterated by the admixture of lead, bis- 
mmuth, zinc, or tin: and when the metal ee Kly “oe its 
ey is covered with a film, or is less fluid and mobile than 
usual, or does not readily divide into globules, this may be 
suspected. Lead is discovered by dissolving a portion of the 
suspected mercury in nitric acid, and adding to the soiution 
water saturated with sulphurated hydrogen gas, which gives 
a brown precipitate if it be present ; and by this means one 
part ot lead may be detected in 15260 of mercury. Bismuth 
is detected by pouring the above-mentioned nitric solution 
into distilled water, when the bismuth will appear as a white 
precipitate. Exposing the mercury to heat detects: zine; and 
tin 1s discovered by a weak’ nitro- -muriatic solution of gold, 
which is precipitated purple by tin. It is purified by distilla~ 
tion with 1ron-filings. 

Quaiities. Pure mercury is inodorous, insipid, and of a 
bright white or silver colour. [ts specific gravity is 13°568*. 
It is always fluid at the peusiagy temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; but becomes a solid malleable metal in a degree of 
cold ntcient to sink the thermometer to 39° below 0 of 
Fabrenbeit?. It boils at 656°, and is volatilized unchanged in 
close vessels, but is not capable of combustion 3, Mercury 
is oxidized by the air at its usual temperature, when sub- 
jected to agitation; and is’ fully saturated with oxygen ina 
continued heat of 600°. It is oxidized by, and combines 
with, the sulphuric, nitric, and oxymuriatic iheaee and its 
oxides also enter into Combinations with the other acids. It 
unites with cones and phosphorus; and combines with 

many other metals, forming what are called amalgams. 

Medical properties and uses. Mercury in its metallic state 
exerts: no action on the animal system. Jt has nevertheless 
been administered in doses of a pound or more with the view 
of operating mechanically, and overcoming by its weight the 
obstruction of the intestines which exists in Jeus: but as it 
eannot act by its gravity on the ascending part of the bowels, 
it is not easy to conceive how it should have been ever recom- 
mended; and the events of the cases in which it has been 
given have sufficiently proved the futility of the practice. 

_ Mercury, however, when prepared for medicinal use, is a re- 


? Cavendish. 2 Crichton. Phil. Mag. xiv. 49. 

3 Thomson's Chemistry, i. 175. If, however, the galvanic fluid be passed 
through it, the beautiful luminous stars im which it is iis ye} seem © prove 
its combustibility. 
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medy of the most extensive application. It isa powerful and 
general stimulant, but its effects are certainly different from 
those of other antieles which are ranked in the same class. 
It enters into the circulation, quickens the vascular action, 
and excites powerfully the whole of the glandular system; 
increasing all the secretions and excretions. Tt has been sup- 
posed that it is neculiarly determined to the salivary glands 
but if, as there is every reason to suppose, these olands are 
coninaiiea with more irritability , it 1s easy to conceive that 
the same degree of stimulus, which as operating o 6n the whole 
system, Wi ll produce a greater effect we them in a direct ratio 
according to their greater susceptibil ity. But although its 
general action is stimulant, yet the various preparations of 
it produce different effects, operating sometimes as stimu- 
jants, astringents, cathartics, or emmenagogues, and locally 
as errhines : and hence the great variety of ‘Weconee in which it 
has been found useful: as febrile affections, spasms, cachec- 
tic diseases, glandular obstructions, and cutaneous eruptions. 
(See = again ns and Compositions.) 

But the most important effect of the preparations of mer- 
eury 1s their specific operation in syphilis. They were used, 
and their effects when accumulated in the habit were known, 
so early as the 13th century ; and the writings of Theoderick ? 
contain cautions against catching cold during the course ; 
but the first notice of mercury as a remedy in jues venerea 
is contained in a tract by Jo. Almenar, a Spaniard, published 
in 15163 who recommends it after tlhe manver of the Ara- 
bians bit condemns pushing the remedy so as to promote 

salivation, Physicians, however, did. not venture to give 
mercury internally, till Paracelsus broke the fetters of ancient 

authority, and proved that it might be exhibited not only 
with safety, but with advantage. Sanit his time, a period of 
nearly 300 years, experience has fully. sanctioned its use; 
and, as Mr. Pearson justly observes, ‘* not one medicine be- 
mits derived from the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, has maintained its credit, with men actually employed 
in extensive practice, during a tenth part of that period 3.” 
Many various theories of its operation bave been advanced ; 

the most satisfactory of which is that of Mr. Hunter, who 
supposed that the stimulant operation of «the mercury in- 
duces and majntains an action which is incompatible with the 


’ That the salivary glands and their excretories-are very excitable, is evident 
from the flow of the saliva being much increased by affections of the mind, as 
the thinking of any kimd of fo sod which is particularly grateful to the taste. 

> Sde was a friar, afterwards bishop of Cervia, and died between the years 
1270 and -SQ. See Freind’s History of Physic, i, 360, 
3 Observations, Oc. p. 97. 


\ 
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morbid action produced by the venereal virus, until the poi- 
son is either destroyed, or evacuated from iis body by the 
excretions, But Hhaever may be the principles on which. it 
operates, its efficacy in this disease is certain, when it is judi- 
ciously and cautiously administered. The mode of giving tit, 
and the morbid effects which it produces under certain cir- 
cumstances, shall be mentioned when its preparations are de- 
scribed: it is only necessary’ to observe further in this place, 
that although men of the ars medical talents have occasion-~ 
ally feel acd against its use’, and although much mischief 
may have of tate years arisen from its indiscriminate employ- 
ment by the temerity of the speculative, and by ignorance 3 
yet, tbat in the hands of judicious and cautious practitioners 
it will continue to rank as one of the most useful of the art 
cles of the materia medica. 
Officinal preparations *. 
T. By distillation to purify the metal. 
Aydrargyrus purificatus. L. D. 
Il. By trituration ; (suboxzdized.) 
a. With animal fat. 
2. Unguentum Hydrargyri fortius. L. Ung. Hydrargyri. 
3, ————-- Hydrargyri. E. 
A, - mitius. L. D. 
5. Linimentum Hydrargyrt. L. 
6. Emplastrum dAnmoniact cum Hydrargyro. L. D. 
— Hydrargyr. L, E, 
%. With saccharine substances. — 
7. Pilule Hydrargyrt.-L. E.D. 
c. With carbonate of lime. ~ 
8. Hydrargyrus cum Cretd. L. D. 
d. With carbonate of magnesia, ” 
9. Hidrargyrum cum Ma enesia. VD. 
Til. By the action of heat and : air; (oxidixed.) 


10. Hydrargyrt Oxi ydum rubrum. L. Oxy ydum Hydrargyri. D. 
IV. By the action of acids. 


a “ve sulphuric acid ; (suboxidixed.). 


. Subsulphas Hydrargyri flavus. KE, Oxydum ears sul- 
ee D) 


b, ie nitric acid ; (suboxidixed.) 


. Unguentum "Hydrargyri nitrati. L. E, Unguentum Super- 
‘nia Hydrargyri. D. 


. Onguentum Nitratis Hydrar oyri mitius, EK. 
— ——-——— (ovilixed.) 
14. Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxydum. L, Oxidum Hydrargyrt ru- 


1). 


——. 


1 Saunders—Olservations on the Hepalitis of India, “ce, 

2 In forming thig table, we have been much assisted by the excellent table 
drawn up by Doctor Duncan, jun. in the last edition of ‘The Edinburgh New 
Dispensatory ; nad we trust that the alteration we have made will be the means 
of rendering it mo re practically useful. ; 


» 
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brum per Acidum nitricum, E. Oxydum Hydrargyri nitri- 
cum, D. 
15. Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrico-orydi. Va. Unguentum Ooniti 
Hydrargyri rubri. E, Unguentun Subnitratis Hydrargyri. D. 
¢, With muriatic acid. 
+ sublimated ; (oxidized.) 
16. Hydrargyrt Submurias. L. E. Submurias Hydrargyri sub- 
limatum. D. 
17. Pilule Hydrargyri Submuriatis. L. 
——_—— (oxidized and acidified.) 
18. Oxymurias Hydrargyrt. L. Murias Hydrargyri. E. Mu- 
, vias Hydrargyri corroswum. D, 
° Ig. Liguor Hydrargyri Oxymuriatis. Ly 
tt precipitated ; (oxzdixed.) 
20. Submurias Rydrargyri precipitatus. E, D. 
d. With acetous acid; (suborivixed.) 
21, Acetis Hydrargyrt. E. Aceias Hydrargyri. D. 
¥. By precipitation with earths and alkalies from acid solutions. 
a. By lime-water from the nitric solution; (suloxidized.) 
22. Hydrargyri Oxydum cinereum. L,. 
%, By ammonia from the nitric solution; (suloxidized.) 
23. Oxydum Hydrargyri cinereum, E. Pulvis Hydrargyri. ct 
nereus. 1). 
¢. By ammonia from the muriatic solution ; ; (ovidized.) 
24. Sulmurias Hydrargyri ammoniatum. D. Hydrargyrus Pre- 
cipitatus albus. L. 
25. Unguentum Submuriatis Hydrargyri ammoniati. D, Ung. 
Hydrargyrt Precipitati albi. L. 
VI. Combined with sulphur. 
a, By trituration. 
26. Sulphuretum Hydrargyrt nigrum. E. D. 
%, Sublimated. 
27. Hydrargyri Sulphuretum rubrum. L. D. 


HYOSCYAMUS". Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1010. 
Cl.5. Qrd. 1. Pentandtia Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn, 
Solanez Juss. 
G.378. Corolla funnel-shaped, obtuse. Stamens inclined. Cap- 
sule covered with a lid, two-celled. | 
Spec. 1. Hyoscyamus niger. Common Henbane. Med. Bot, 2d 
edit. 204. t. 76. Smith Flor. Brit. 598. Eng. Bot. 591. 
Officinal, HyoscyaMi FOLIA ET seMiNA. Lond. ; HERBA, SE- 
MEN. Edin. HyoscyamMus; HERBA. Dub. The leaves and seeds 
of Henbane. ~ 
Common henbane is an indigenous annual, frequent on 
waste grounds, and at the sides of roads, particularly on a 
calcareous soil, flowering in July. The root is long, taper- 
ing, compact, ‘eed fibrous ; and sends up an erect, woody, 
round branched stem, w hich rises about three feet in height. 


» 


7 1 ‘Tos xvepos, Fiog-bane. 
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‘The leaves are alternate, sessile, and embracing the stem; 
Jarge, the lower ones being above a foot in length; sharply 
sinuated, undulated, woolly, and of a sea-green colour. The 
‘flowers are in terminal, recurved, leafy, simple spikes; and 
each is simple and erect. The calyx is permanent, pitcher- 
. shaped, with a regular five-cleft border reticulated with veins: | 
the corolla straw-coloured, and beautifully pencilled with a 
net-work of purple veins. The filaments are inserted into the 
‘tube of the corolla, tapering, downy at the base, and sup- 
porting purple anthers; and the style, which is also purplish, 
is terminated by a blunt round stigma. The capsule is globu- 
lar, invested with the body of the calyx, bilocular, and closed 
with a convex smooth lid. Et contains numerous small irre~ 
gular brown seeds". ' 

The whole of the plant is covered with long soft white hairs, 
and the fresh leaves when handled feel clammy and slightly 
adhesive. It 1s poisonous when eaten. 

Qualities. The odour of the recent leaves is strong, some=- 
what fetid and-narcotic?, and the taste mucilaginous, and 
slightly acrid: but when dry, they have scarcely either odour 
ortaste. Its virtues are completely extracted by diluted alco- 
hol. The watery infusion is of a very pale yellow colour, and 
insipid; and has the narcotic odour of the plant. It is not. 
altered by the aeids: the alkalies change the colour to a deep 
greenish yellow, which, on the addition of an acid, disap- 
pears, and a brownish flocculent precipitate is produced. Itis 
copiously precipitated by solutions of superacetate of lead 
white; and by nitrate of silver black. Sulphate of iron strikes 
with it a pale olive-colour, and a dark precipitate is slowly 
formed. Hence henbane appears to contain resin, mucus, 
extractive, an ammoniacal salt, and gallic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Wenbane is narcotic. -Tts 
operation is very ‘similar to-that of opium, increasing at first 
the strength of the pulse, and producing some sense of heat; 

_. effects which are followed by proportional diminution of ex- 
eitement, and sleep. In some habits it occasions diaphoresis, 
or diuresis, and sometimes a pustular eruption ; at other times 
it purges ; and in overdoses produces sickness, stupor, dim- 
ness of sight, hard pulse, delirium, and coma, with dilatation 
of the pupils ; till the pulse gradually becoming weak and tre- 
mulous, petechise make their appearance, and death ensues. 

- Dissections show the effects of inflammation both in the sto- 


} The seeds abound with oil, and are the only part of the plant that may 
be eaten with impunity. The roots resemble parsnips, and have. occasionally 
been eaten for them, and fatal effects produced. : 
Inthe recent state the odour of the leaves occasions stupor and delirium in 


sOMe Persons. e 
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mach and bowels, and the membranes of the brain. After 
an emetic is given, vinegar is the best antidote. 

The effects of ew liduse as an anodyne were known to. the 
ancients! : but as those were ill-understoed, and its use was 
almost completely relinquished till the time of Baron Stoerck, 
he may be regarded as having introdueed it. It may be em- 
ployed in all the cases in which the use of opium ts indicated, 
where the latter disagrees with the habit, or where its con- 
stipating effect 1 is wished to be avoided. Tn painful and spas- 
modic affections, hy sterla, rheumatism, and gout, much bene- 
fit has resulted from its use; and we have ited it particu 
larly serviceable when united with colocynth, or other power- 
ful cathartices, in colica pictonum. Bed imen recommends it 
united with camphor in puerperal mania. It 1s used exter= 
nally to lessen and allay the irritation of very sensible parts: 
hence fomentations of the leaves have been found ser- 
viceable in scrophulous and cancerous ulcers, hemorrhoids, 
and other painful swellings; and Hufeland recommends the 
leaves and marsh-mallow flowers boiled in milk, with the ad- 
dition of a few grains of acetate of lead, as a topical applica- 
tion m scrophulous ophthalmia. It is used im the forms of 
extract and tineture only. 


Officinal preparations, Extractum Hyoscyami. L. E. D. Tinctura 
Hyoscyam2. L. EK. D. 


HYSSOPUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. in. 47. 

€1.14. Ord, 1. Dicdynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticil- 
latee Linn. Labiate Juss. 

G. 1096. Corolla, lower lip three-parted,- with a small intermediate 
subcrenate segment. Stamens straight, distant. 

Species 1. » Hyssopus officinalis. Cemmon Hyssop. Med. Bot. 2d 
eh. S18. te. ALS: 

Officinal. ; HERBA. Edin. Hyssorus; FroLia. Dub. The her. 
baceous part and leaves of Hyssop. 
This is a perennial plant, a native of ae and Austria; 

but is not uncommon in our gardens?, flowering from June 

to September. The root is knobbed, woody, and fibrous: 
the stalk about two feet in height, obscurely | quadrangular, 
erect, shrubby, and branching. The leaves do not exceed an 

inch 1p length, and one third of an inch in breadth, are of a 

somewhat glaucous deep green colour, elliptical, entire, punc- 

tured, and stand in pairs nearly sessile. The flowers are pro- 

3 duced on one side, im long balf-ycrticillated terminal spikes, 

and intermixed with leaves. The calyx is persistent, nearly 


. ? Hyosciamus in potu cibove sumptus, qualem ebriorum mentis alienationem 
infert. Dioscorid. Aleatph, c. xv. 407. 

2 It was first cultivated in England by Gerarde in 1596. It is not the esof 
of the Hebrews, nor the d-7wa0s of the Greeks. Ut has been supposed to be 
the zufe or cyfe of the Arabians.. Alston’s Mat. Med. i. 152. 
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tub tar, divided at the edge into five acute teeth striated, and 
ef a purplish colour at first, but afterwards green: the corolla 
ts violet-coloured, with the’ tube, which is long, whitish; the 
upper hip short, round; and notched at the apex ; the lower 
oné separated into ee seyments, the undermost of which 
is inversely ovate. The filaments are crowned with simple 
anthers; the style is slender and bifid; and the germen di- 
vided imto four seeds, which remain at the bottom of the 
calyx. 

Qualities. The leaves of hyssop have an agreeable aroma- 
tic ‘odour, and a bitterish modera ately warm “taste 3 qualities 
that appear to depend on a volatile oil, which can be obtained 
separate of a yellow colour, in distillation with water. It is 

elevated by alcohol also; but it soon exhales, and the spirit 
loses the odour it had when newly distilled. 

_ Medical properties and uses: Hyssop is stimulant and to- 
nic. It has been recommended in hysteria ; and was formerly 
employed in catarrbal and other pulmonary affections with 
the view of promoting expectoration ; but the stimulant pro- 
perties of hyssop render, its use doubtful in these diseases 5 
and-as a tonite it scarcely merits the least attention. 


INULA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 11. 2089. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord, Composite dis- 
coidex Linn. Corymbiferee Juss. | 

G. 1489. Receptacie naked, Pappus simple. Anthers ending in 
two bristles at the base. 

Species 1. Inula Helenium. Elecampane. Med, Bot. 2d edit. O4. 
t. 26. Smith Flora Brit. meta Flora Danica, t. 728. 

Officinal, Enuta Campana; RADIX. Elecampane root, 
This species of inula is an econ perennial, found oc- 


-casionally 1 in pastures and rich moist soils ', flowering in July 


and August, and ripening its seed in September. The root is 
thick, Edie ied:. externally of a brown or gray colour, and 
Sadernally hte: and mucilaginous. The stem, which rises 
about three feet in height, is leafy, round, and furrowed ; 

branched near the top and villous. The leaves are large, ovate, 

serrated, veined, of a deep green colour on the upper surface, 
and on the det reticulated, tomentose, and whitish: the ra- 
dical ones are petiolate, but ice of the stem sessile and em- 
bracing. The flowers are terminal, solitary, large, and of a 
golden. colour. The calyx is scaly; the exterior "eealed are 

large, ovate, imbricated, and externally tomentose ; the inte- 
rior are narrow, linear, equal, and chaffy. The florets of the 


eee 


“ 


: Not detec awente in Essex. udsom. Between Worcester and Ludlow, and 
between Bishops Castle and Newton. Smith, ‘Ihave seen it in the fields near 
Ewell, Surry. x: - 
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ray are numerous, spreading, twice the lenigth of the calyx, li- 
near, with apex tridentate. The anthers end in two bristles 
at the base. The sceds are quadrangular, smooth, slightly 
curved, and furnished with a somewhat chaffy pappus. The 
seceptacle i is reticulate and papillous. 

The roots of elecampane are generally obtained from gar- 
den plants. They are fit for use in the second year of their 
growth; and at this age are preferable to the older roots, 
which hecome stringy and woody. ‘They should be dug up 
in autumn, 

Qualities. Elecampane root when dry has an aromatic, 
yet slightly fetid odour ; and when chewed, the taste 1s at first 
disagreeable, glutinous, aud m some degree resembling that 
of rancid soap; then aromatic, bitter, and hot. Both water 
and alcohol extract its virtues: the tincture possessing more of 
the bitterness and pungency of the root than the watery infu- 
sion. The decoction, after standing some hours, deposits 
a white powder resembling starch in appearance; but its pro- 
perties show it to be a distinct principle ; and it has therefore 
been named itnzlin'. In distillation with water this root 
yields a concrete flaky sibstance, which scems to hold an in- 
termediate place between camphor and volatile oil in its na- 
ture’, 

Medicat properties and uses. Elecampane is usually ranked 
as a tonic; and-supposed to possess deobstruent, diuretic, and 
expectorant properties. It was formerly regarded as a remedy 
of great efficacy in dyspeptic affections, flatulencies, palsy, 
dropsies, uterine obstructions, and pulmonary complaints. 
Cullen observed, that its diuretic powers were very trifling ; 
and could not discover that it possessed any expectorant pro- 
perties?. It is now scarcely ever used by the regular prac- 
titioner. ; 

The dose of the powdered root may be from 9} to 53. 


TRIS+. Spee. Plant. Willd. i. 294 

Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Ensate Linn. Iri- 
dez Juss. 

G. 97. Corolla six-parted; the alternate segments reflected. Stig- 
mas petal-like. : 

* Bearded with ensiform leaves. 

Species 7. lris florentina. Florentine Iris, Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 262. 
Silthorp Flora Greca, 28. t. 3. 

Officinal. RADIX. Edin. ‘The root of Florentine Iris. 


' This substance was first noticed, and its properties investigated, by Rose 3 
ae named by Dr. Thomson. System of Chemistiy, 4th edit. iv. 697. 
2 Newman's Chem. by Lewis, 2d edit, it. 216. 
3 Mat. Med. ii. 459. 
4 “Tris a coelestis arcus similitudine nomen obtinuit.” Dioscorides. 
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This species of iris, which is found in a wild state in Car- 
niola, the island of Rhode, Laconia, and other places of the 
south of Europe, is cultivated in our gardens’, flowering in 
May and June. The root is tuberous, rherizontaly somewhat 
jointed, and sends off many fibres from the under part. The 
leaves spring directly from the root, spreading in opposite di- 
rections, are sheathing, sword- shaped, vertical, nerved, curved 
inwards at the apex, and of a sea-green colour, yellowish at 
the base: from amidst them the stem rises upwards of a foot 
in height, erect, simple, naked, round, and commonly bearing 
two flowers. The flowers are large, of a pale whitish blue 
colour, erect, terminal, and odorous, bursting from a ventri- 
cose, nerved floral feat: the petals are alternate, three larger 
and three smaller: the larger have thickish claws about an 
inch Jong, bordered with a thin edge, green on the outside, 
and bearded within with yellow- -tipped white hairs: the bor- 
- deris an inch in width and longer, reflected, whitish, and 
striated near the flexure: the smaller are whitish blue, ‘stand 
erect, bent inwards with a reflected margin; and have thick 
pater tuaited greenish claws. The anthers are white, covered 
by the stigmas, which have the colour of the corolla, and 
are cleft at the apex into two acute, serrated, upright seg- 
ments. The capsules are three-celled, containing many seeds 
horizontally placed, 

The roots of the Florentine iris are brought in a dry state 
from Leghorn, packed in large casks. They are in irregular 
_knobbed piecés, with the cuticle pared off; of a dirty yellowish 
white colour, and full of small holessambich mark the places 
whence the radical fibres issued. The best pieces break with 
arouch, but not fibrous, fracture. 

Qualities. These roots when recent hides a bitterish, nau- 
seous taste, and are very acrid; but this acrimony is iebt by 
drying. - In their dry state they are brittle, easily. pulverized, 
have a sweetish bitter taste, with a slight degree of pungency, 
and the agreeable odour of the violet ; for which they are chiefly 
valued.) When chemically examined, they appear to consist 
principally of fecula, with a portion of mucilage and saccha- 
rine matter: and to contain malic acid, as their infusion 


‘strikes a brown colour with sulphate of iron. 


Medical properties and uses. The fresh root is cathartic, 
and has been recommended in dropsies; the dry is nearly 
inert : but in neither state does it merit a’place in the list of 
‘Materia medica, 


1 It was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596. 
P 
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JUNIPERUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 851. 
Cl. 22. Ord. 13. Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Conifere. | 
G, 1841. Male. Amentum ovate. Calyx a.scale. Corolla 0. Sta- 
mens three, Female. Calyx three-parted. Petals three. Styles 
three. Berry three-sided, irregular, with the three tubercles of- 
the calyx. 
Species 6. Juniperus Sabina. Savine. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 10. t. 5. 
Spectes 10. Juniperus communis. Common Juniper. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 13. t. 6. Smith Flora Brit. 1085. Engl. Bot. 1100. 
Species 14, Juniperus Lycia. Lycian Juniper or Cedar. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 10. t. 7. 
1, JunipeRus Sabina! 
—Officinal. Sasine Forta. Lond. rotium, Edin. Sapina 3 
~ Fotta, Dub. Savine leaves. 

This shrub is a native of the south of Europe and the Le- 
vant; but has been long cultivated in our gardens, flowering 
in May and June. It scldom rises above three feet in height 5 
is covered with a brown bark, and divided into numerous sub-_ 
divided branches ; which are completely invested with very 
small, erect, firm, opposite, pointed leaves, of a bright green 
colour, that he over each other, and terminate the branches 
in sharp points; giving the whole shrub a very lively aspect. 
The male and female tlowers are on different plants. The 
made catkin consists of three opposite flowers placed in a tri- 
ple row, and a tenth flower at the end: and at the base of 
each flower is a broad scale fixed Jaterally to a columnar pedi- 
cel, There are filaments in the terminal flower only ; taper- 
ing and united at the base, with simple anthers, which are 
sessile in the lateral flowers. In the female flowers, the ca- 
lyx is three permanent scales; the petals are stiff, sharp, and 
also permanent; and the germen supports three styles with 
simple joes ec The fruit is a spurious fleshy berry of a blackish 
purple colour; marked with tubercles the vestiges of the ca- 
lyx and petals, and containing three small hard seeds. 

Qualities. The leaves and tops of savine have a strong, heavy, 
disagreeable odour, and a bitter hot taste, with a considerable — 
degree of acrimony. ‘These qualities depend on an essential 
oil, which is obtained in considerable quantity by distillation 
with water. Both water and alcohol extract its active princi- 
ples; and Lewis found that ‘on inspissating the spiritous 
tincture, there remains an extract consisting of two distinct 
-substances, of which one is yellow, unctuous or oily, bit- 
terish, and very pungent; the other black, resinous, tenacious, 
less pungent, and subastringent *.”” ' 

Medical properties and uses. Savine is a powerful stimu- 
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1 Beabus Dioscoridis. There are two varieties of Savine; the variety @ is owt 
plant. . 2 Mat. Medica. 
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lant, possessing diaphoretic, epen one ea and anthelmintic 
properties. It has certainly a considerable effect on the ute~ 
rine system ; but, on account of its stimulating properties, 
is suited. to “those cases only of amenorrhcea which are unat- 
tended by fever, and in which there is a Janguid circulation. 
In_ plethoric habits its use should be preceded by repeated 
bleedings ' ; and at all times its internal exhibition requires 
much caution. It has been given in gout, and worm cases 
also, but is seldom used. As an external local stimulant or 
escharotic, savine is more generally employed; the dried leaves 
in powder being applied to warts, old flabby ulcers, and carious 
bones ; and the expressed juice diluted, or an infusion of the 
Bi -aves, as a lotion to-gangrenous sores, psora, and tinea capitis ; 
or mixed with lard and wax as-an issue ointment. ° 

The dose of the powdered leaves is from grs. v. to gre, x 
two or three times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Olewm volatile Juniperi Saline, E. D, Ex- 
traclum Saline. a Ceratum Saline. L. 

2. JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS 4, 


* 


Officinal. JUNIPERI BACCE ET CACUMiINA. Lond, ~——= BACCA. 


Edin. JUNIPERUS 3 Baccm. Dub. Juniper berries and tops. 

The common juniper is indigenous, growing on heaths and 
chalky hills, and flowering in May. It is a low, very branch- 
ing , rigid, smooth, evergreen shrub; but when planted in a 
good soil it rises to fifteen feet in height. The leaves are very 
numerous, narrow, entire, sharply pointed, channelled, of a 
glaucous colour on the upper surface, and sessile, standing i in 
ternaries. The catkins are axillary, sessile, solitary, ovate, 
smal], and furnished with bractes: the male flowers yellow at 
first, and afterwards brown, with.great abundance of pollen ; 
the female smaller, and of a yellowish-green colour. The 
berry is globular, in colour blackish-purple with a glaucous 
bloom, composed of the scales of the amentum, which become 
fleshy and coalesce. The seeds are three, and angular 3. 

The berries require to remain two years on the. tree before 
they are fully ripe. The greater quantity of those which are 
used. in Britain are brought from Germany, Holland, and 
Italy. The Italian berries are Jess shfivelled, and have a fresher. 
and inore beautiful bloom upon them than the German, and ° 
are therefore generally preferred. giants imported in bags. 

Qualities. Juniper berries have a peculiar aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish pungent bitterish taste when che wed. Iv di- 
stillation with water they yield a volatile terebinthinate oil of a 


Ore) 


\ 


> Home. Clinical Experiments, 387. 2" Aoxsubas fants Dioscoridis. 

3 The resinous substance known by the name of Sand’arach exudes from cracks 
aid ftom incisions of the stem of the juniper in warm climates, It comes chiefly 
from Marocco. 
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greenish colour, on which their virtues depend’. Both water 

and alcohol extract their active properties. Their principal 

constituents are mucus, saccharine matter, and volatile oil. 

Medical properties and uses. Juniper berries are diuretic. 
and cordial. They have been long known as a remedy in hy- 
dropic affections; but they cannot be depended on alone, al- 
though they form an excellent adjunct to foxglove and squill. 
The tops are also used; and as the virtues of the berries depend 
on the essential oil, which is found in the woody part also of 
the plant, they must be equally efficacious. They have been 
recommended in scorbutic and cutaneous affections 3 and Ro- 
senstein asserts that a strong decoction of them soon clears 
the hands in psora. 

The berries are sometimes given in substance triturated with 
sugar or some neutral salt; but the best form of exhibiting 
them is that of infusion, made with 3ij of the berries bruised, 
and 0j of boiling water. The dose of the first preparation is 
from 9j to 3{s; that of the infusion, a teacupful every three or 
four hours. 

Officinal preparations. Olewm Juniperi. L.E.D. Spiritus Juni- 
peri compositus. L. E. D. 

3. Juniperus Lycra. 

Officinal, OvriBpanum?. Lond. ; GUMMI-RESINA, vuleo OLI- 
BanuM. Edin. OLIBANUM; GUMMI-RESINA. Dul. Olibanum, 
The Lycian cedar or juniper is a native of the south of Eu- 

rope, Siberia, and the Levant. According to Pallas, the trunk, 
which is covered with a brown bark, is prostrate, and branch- 
ing from the bottom. The branches are erect, and closely 
invested with smalJ round obtuse leaves, which are every where 
remarkably imbricated with small close scales. The male and~ 
female flowers are on different plants, and resemble in their 
characters those of the Juniperus Sabina. The berries are much 
larger than those of the two former species, and of a deep 
brown colour, covered with a glaucous bloom when ripe. | 

Olibanum is said to exude spontaneously in tears from the 
bark of this plant. It is collected chiefly in Arabia; and is 
imported in chests and casks from the Levant. . 

Qualities. The odour of olibanum, particularly when burnt, 
is fragrant and agreeable ; its taste is bitterish, and somewhat 
pungent and aromatic. The best is in moderately sized semi- 
transparent tears, of a yellowish or reddish colour, brittle, and 
adhesive when warm. Hts specific gravity is 1:173. When 
distilled alone it affords.a volatile oil ; but in conjunction with 


1 The flavour and diuretic properties of Hollands depend on this oil. English 
in is flavoured by oit of turpentine. 
2 AsCavos Dioscoridis. It was used in the early ages as incense in sccrifices, 
and the burning it still forms.a part of the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman’ 
Catholic churches, 
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water or alcohol no oil comes over. Alcohol dissolves three- 
fourths of it, forming a transparent solution ; and when tritu- 
rated with water a milky solution is produced, from which the 
resinous matter is deposited after some time; and three-ei¢hths 
ouly remain dissolved. Ether takes up rather more than one- 
half, and when evaporated on water leaves a very pure trans= 
parent resin; while the part undissolved by it becomes white 
and opaque, and is almost entirely soluble in water, forming a 
milky solution. Hence olibanum appears to consist.of resin, 
gum, and a volatile oil? . 

Medical properties and uses. Olibanum is stimulant and 
diaphoretic. It was formerly much used in affections of the 


chest, and externally as a vulnerary; but it is now employed 


only as a perfume in sick-rooms. 


KINO. Lond. Edin. Dub. | Kino. 

Although the Edinburgh College has inserted kino as the 
inspissated juice of the Eucalyptus resinifera in the dist of ma- 
teria medica of its pharmacopeeia, and the Dublin College has 
considered it as the product of the Butea frondosa; yet we 
believe that the plant which yields the best kino of the shops — 
is still undetermined,. and that the London College has justly 
described it as a ** nondescript African tree.” It is neverthe- 
Jess true that the kino which is brought from Botany Bay is 
produced by the above species of Eucalyptus, the brown gum- 
tree of that country’; but it differs in several of its qualities 
from the kino described by Dr. Fothergill, who introduced this 


remedy into practice*, which is still brought from the neigh - 


_ bourhood of the Gambia. A third sort comes from Jamaica, 


and’is stated by Dr. Duncan junior to be the extract of the 
Coccoloba uvifera, or Sea-side grape? ; while Mr. Murray says, 
«he has been informed that it is the extract of the wood of 
the mahogany ‘.”7- The Dublin College indicated the Butea 
rondosa on the authority of Dr. Roxburgh; but the red juice 


_which this plant yields has been examined by Dr. Duncan, 


— oe 


1 This plant belongs to the Ist order of the 12th class of the Linnzan system, 
It isa large and lofty tree, exceeding an English oak in size; and bearing i 
umbellated clusters yellowish flowers of a singular structure. ,The calyx 1s he- 
mispherical, perfectly entire in the margin, and afterwards becomes the capsule ; 
on its top just within the margin stands a pointed calyptra, of the same colour 
as the calyx, and as long.: This calyptra, which is the essential mark of the 


. genus, is analogous to the corolla in other plants, but neither splits nor divides : 


_ On removing it a great number of red stamens appear, standing in a conical 


mass, very resinous, aromatic, and bearing small red anthers, In the centre is, 


_ a simple style terminated by a blunt stigma, and rising from a transversely cut 


trilocular germen. : 

The quantity of juice obtained from incisions made into the wood of the trunk 
is very considerable; more than sixty gallons being sometimes obtained from 
one tree. See White's Voyage, 231. Binet : 

2 Medical Qbservations and Inquiries by a Society of Physicians in London, he 
$.38—243. 3 Edinkurgh New Dispensatory, Sth edit. 2925 

4 System of Mat. Med. and Pharmacy, ii. 304, 
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and found to differ very considerably from kino, although it 
may be used . a substitute for it. 

Qualities. 1. African kino is inodorous, and also insipid 
when first roleoth into the mouth ; but after some time it im- 
parts a slight degree of roughness, with a scarcely perceptible — 
sweetness, to the palate; feels gritty between the teeth when 
chewed, and does not colour the saliva. It is in very small, 
irregularly shaped, shining, deep-ruby-brown-coloured frap- 
ments, and intermixed with small twigs and minute bits of ~ 
wood, which are white in the inside. It is pulverulent, af- 
fording a dark chocolate or reddish-brown powder, Water at 
60° dissolves the larger moiety of it, and gives a brick red ra- 
ther turbid infusion, w hich does not become clear after stand- 
ing twenty-four hours. Alcohol dissolves nearly two-thirds, 
the tincture having a very deep brown colour, while what re- 
mains undissolved appears nearly colourless. Ether takes up © 
nearly one third; and the tincture, which is of a beautiful claret 
colour, when evaporated on the surface of water leaves a pelli- 
cle of brittle brown resin ; while a sweetish red-coloured ex- 
tractive matter remains dissolved in the water. 

2. Botany Bay kino is inodorous; tastes bitterish and more 
austere than the Affican; is in larger fragments, equally brit- 

- tle, breaking with a glassy fracture ; of a darker chocolate hue, 
and affording a deeper brown- -coloured powder. Water at 60° 
dissolves, nea arly the same quantity as of the former variety, and 
the infusion is brown and transparent. Alcohol dissolves rather 
more than two-thirds of its weight, but the tincture 1s not so 
deep coloured as that of the former species. Ether takes up 
<igth; a pale brownish straw-colour only is imparted to it; and 
when evaporated on water, the resinous pellicle 1s scarcely pers 
ceptible, aud even very little extractive is deposited, 

3. The Jamaica kino, which is said to be the produce of 
the Coccoloba uvifera, is in bitterness and roughness nearly 
equal to the Jast species, but these are accompanied with a 
slight degree of acidity. It isin brittle fragments of an almost 
black colour, having a shining resinous fracture, in which 
appear small air-bubbles. The powder is reddish-brown. 
With alcohol and ether it affords results very similar to those . 
of the first species. Water dissolves a greater portion of it 
than of the other two, and forms an infusion intermediate in 
colour and transparency ; approaching in colour to the first, 
and in cleayness to the second species. 

The following Tables show the result of our experiments 
with several chemical reagents on the watery infusions of these 
three varieties of kino!. 


'The specimens subjected to these experiments we have reason to think were 
pertectly genuine, ‘he African kino was brought home twenty years aga. 
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From these experiments there appears to be a considerable 
difference between the three varieties of kino found in com- 
merce. The most remarkable differences are, the small por- 
tion of resin which that from Botany Bay contains; the blue 
colour of the precipitate of the Jamaica variety by the oxysul- 
phate of iron; and the effect of the solution of potass in ren- 
dering that from Africa transparent, while it precipitates the 
two other varieties. The predominant principles in all the va- 
rieties are tannin and extractive matter; and the portion of 
resin in the first and third varieties enables ether to take up 
their colouring matter and some extractive, whilst the second 
variety is scarcely affected by it. Dr. Duncan! and Vanquelin * 
found, that although heat increases the solvent power of water 
over Masi, yet that a substance insoluble either in water or 
alcohol always remains. Vauquelin also found that its solu- 
tions form a precipitate with tartarized antimony, 

The best menstruum is diluted alcohol 3, 

Medical pr operties and uses. Kinoisa powerful astringent. 
Like catecbu it 1s employed in obstinate chronic diarrheeas, 
uterine and intestinal heemorrhagies, and fluor albus ; but as it 
is less certain in its qualities than catechu, it is less used. Ex- 
ternally it has been applied as a styptic, and to give tone to, 
and diminish the ichorous discharge of, flabby ill-conditioned 
ulcers. 

It may be exhibited internally in substance, or in the form — 
of watery infusion, or of tincture. The dose in substance is 
from grs. x.,to fs. In ordering the infusion or tincture, it is 
necessary to recollect that solutions of isinglass, sulphate of 
iron, nitrate of silver, muriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, 
tartarized antimony, the alkalies, and the strong acids, are in- 
compatible in prescriptions with kino. 

Ofiicinal PreHAtEtOns, Tinctura Kino, L. E. D. Electuarium 
Catechu. E. D. 


LACTUCA. : Spee. Plant. Willd. iu. 1593. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Syngenesia zequalis. Nat. Ord. Composite semiflos~ 
culose Linn. Cichoracez Juss. 

G. 1404. Receptacle: naked. Calyx imbricate, cylindrical, with a 
membranous margin. Pappus simple, stipitate. Seed even. 

Species 12. Lactuca virosa. Strong-scented Lettuce, Med. Bot, 2d 
ed. 75. t=. 31. Smith Flora Brit. 810. 

Officinal. FoLIUM. Edin. Strong-scented Lettuce leaves. 
‘This is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing upon 


1 Nicholsuon’s Journal, vi. 234. 

2 Annales de Chimie, xlvi. 321. Vauquelin states generally that the salts of 
jron precipitate, kino green; but Dr. Duncan justly observes, that by the red 
sulphate it is precipitated black: the sulphate only precipitates it green. 

3 It mae: nevertheless be asked, Is the London College correct in styling it 4 
gum-resin } 
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old walls, the banks of ditches, and borders of fields, flowering 
in July and August. The stalk rises about three feet in height, 
erect, slender, prickly below, smooth above, round, panicled, 
and not very leafy. The leaves are rather smooth and toothed, 
the lower ones numerous, obovate, undivided ; those of the 
stem smaller, often lobed, amplexicaule, with the midrib beset 
with prickles on the under side. The bractes are cordate and 
pointed. The flowers are numerous, compound, of a sulphur- 
vellow colour, on sbort peduncles, furnished with small scaly 
leaves, and one at the base of each. The calyx is oblong, and 
composed of smail lanceolate scales; and the corolla consists 
of florets scarcely longer than the calyx. The seeds are ellip- 
tical, compressed, striated, black, and furnished with stipitate 
scabrous pappus. 

The leaves coutain a white opaque juice, that abounds more , 
copiously when the plant is in flower; at which time, there- 
fore, they should be gathered, and the juice immediately eX 
pressed. 7 

Qualities. The odour of the leaves is heavy and fetid, re- 
sembling in some degree that of opium; their taste 1s bitter 
and acrid: qualities depending on their milky j juice. | 

Medical properties and uses. The expressed juice is narco- 
tic and diuretic (see Preparations and Compositions). The 
leaves themselves are not used. 

Officinal preparation. Succus spissatus Lactuce viros@. E, 


LAURUS: Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.477. 

Cl. 9. Ord. 1. Enneandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Oleracee Linn, 
Lauri Juss, 

~G. 798. Calyx none. Corolla calycine, six-parted. ‘“Nectary of three 
- two-bristled glands, surrounding the germen: i/aments interior, 
glanduliferous, Drupe one-seeded. 


} ° Species 1. Laurus Cinnamomum, ‘The Cinnamon tree. Mat. Med. 


2d ed. 670. t. 233. Percival’s Account.of Ceylon, 4to. 346—350. 
Species 2. Laurus Cassia. The Cassia tree. Carua, Rheede Hort, 
Tiidiavar. Vv. p. 107 «te 50. bi 
. Species 3. Laurus Camphora. The Camphor Laurel. Med. Bot, 2d 

edit. 681. t. 236. | | , 
Species 10. Laurus nolilis, Common Sweet Bay. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

678. t.235. | 
Species 34, Laurus Sassafras. Sassafras Laurel. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 

t, 234, 

ne 1. Laurus Cinnamomum. 
Officinal.—C1inNAMOMI CoRTEX. CINNAMOMI OLEUM. Lond. ; 

“CORTEX. Edin. CINNAMOMUM; CORTEX, OLEUM ESSENTIALE, 
Dub. Cinnamon, and Oil of Cinnamon. 

The cinnamon tree is a native of Ceylon", growing in great 


* Notwithstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, the cinnamon tree, long before 
_ the British obtained possession of Ceylon, was cultivated at the Is le of France, 
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abundance in many parts of the island, particularly near Co- | 


lumba. It seldom rises above ten feet in height; has a slender 
trunk covered with a brown ash-coloured cuticle, branching ; 
and from the root spring a number of suckers, which form a 
bush round the trunk. The leaves, which stand in opposite 
pairs in short petioles, are three or four inches in Jength, ob- 
long, pointed, trinerved, of a bright green colour; and have a 
spicy odour, and a hot taste when rubbed and chewed. The 
flowers are white and inodorous, 1 axillary and terminal pani- 
cles. The petals are oval, pointed, concave, and spreading, 
longer than the filaments, which are in ternaries, flattish, 
erect, and the three innermost glanduliferous at the base; and 


the anthers are double. The germen is oblong, supporting a_ 


simple style, with a depressed triangular stigma. The fruit ts 
a subglobular berry resembling a small acorn, but with the 
apex depressed, and the pulp fleshy, with a cinnamon odour. 
There are several varieties of the cinnamon tree known at 
Ceylon. Seba enumerates ten, but the four following only 
are said to be barked: 1. Honey or sharp sweet cinnamon 
(Rase Curundu im the language of the natives), which is the 
finest sort; 2. Snake cinnamon (Nal Curundu), similar to the 
first ; 3. Camphorated cinnamon (Capuru Curundu), so named 
from its having the odour of camphor, and the root yielding 
camphor by distillation; and 4. Bitter astringent cinnamon 
(Cabatte Curundu), which has smaller leaves than the former 
varieties’, The trees that crow in the valleys in a white sandy 


soil are fit to be barked when four or five years old, but those ~ 


in a wet soil or in shady places require to be seven or eight 
years of age. The bark is good for nothing if the tree be older 
than eighteen years. The tree was formerly propagated by a 
species of pigeon, that ate the fruit, and left the seed; but since 
Falk, one of the Dutch governors, raised it from berries sown 
in his garden, it has been regularly cultivated. 

The barking is performed twice a year, fram Apmil till Au- 
gust, and from November to January, The choliahs, or peo- 
ple who perform it, are ander native officers called cinnamon 
moodeliers, who are answerable for the quantity barked. 
Branches of three years old are selected, lopped off with a 


in several parts of India, Jamaica, and some other of the West India islands. 
Mr. Miller first cultivated it in this country in 1768; and a plant of it has re- 
gularly flowered and ripened seed in the hot-house of the Bishop of Winchester 
at Farnham, for several years past. ® 

1 The other sorts mentioned by Seba are: Sandy cinnamon, /¥elle Coronde, 
which feels gritty when chewed; Glutinous cinnamon, Sewel Coronde ; Insipid 
and inodorous cinnamon, Nicke Cororde; Drum cinnamon, Dawel Coronde, so 
named because the natives make drums of the wood; Prickly cinnamon, Catte 
Coronde; Flowering cinnamon, Afael Coronde, the tree being always in bloom ; 
and Three-leaved cinnamon, Toupat Coronde. Phil. Trans. xxxvis 97105. 
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pruning -knife, and the epidermis scraped off: thena longitudinal 
incision is made through the bark, which is gradually loosened, 
and taken off entire, forming hollow cylinders, into the larger 
of which the smaller are puty and then placed to dry in the 
sun', The cinnamon, when dry, is tied up in bundles of 30 
Ibs. weight, and carried to the Government store-house, where 
the quality is determined by chewing a few sticks from each 
bundie.. The surgeons, who are thus employed, have their 
mouths so excoriated, as to be unable to continue the process 
longer than two days ‘together. : 

Cinnamon is brought home in bags or bales weighing 86 
Yes. each?: and in stowing it black pepper is mixed with the 
bales to preserve the cinnamon, Percival says, about 5006 
bales, or 430,000 Ibs. weight, are annually exported from Co- 
lumba 3. 

The oil of cinnamon is prepared By macerating the bark in 
water for seven days, then distilling with a slow “fire, and se-~ 
parating the oil from the water with which it comes over +. 
It is generally adulterated with alcohol or expressed oil. Cin- 
namon is sometimes intermixed with cinnamon from which 
the oi] has been drawn, and with cassia. The former is de- 
tected by the weakness of its odour and taste ; and the latter 
by its thickness, smooth fracture, and remarkably slimy taste. 

Qualities. Cinnamon has a very pleasant fragrant odour, and 
a pungent aromatic sweet taste ; but when itis very hot, without 
sweetness, and leaves a mawkish taste in the mouth, it is of 
an inferior quality. The best is rather pliable, but breaks in 
splinters ; is as thin as paper, and ofa yellowith colour: thick 
ness and a dark or brown colour are marks of inferiority. These 
qualities depend on the essential oil, which may be separated 
by macerating the bark in alcohol, and distilling the tincture ; 
_-In which process the oil does not rise with the spirit, but re- 
mains in the retort. From 3xvj of the bark Neumann ob- 
tained only two scruples and a half of oil’. It has a pale 
gold colour, is heavier than water, perfectly soluble in alcohol, 
and has the odour and taste of the cinnamon concentrated. 


* Cinnamon was originally obtained by the Greeks without being stripped 
from the wood, in which state it was called Kiwagauov, and sometimes Svrexaouee : 
but afterwards when they found that the wood was useless, and therefore barked, 
dried, and made the bark tubular, it was denominated Kaoiw cvgiyS, or Fistular 
cassia. Phil. Trans. xlvii. 302. 

? The bags are made of cloth of the cocoa nut bark, 

3 Account of Ceylon, p..368. 

4The bark of the roots yields an aromatic essential oil, denominated oil of 
camphor, which is used in Ceylon as a rubefacient in painful atlections of the 
jcints, and in sprains. 

5 Neumann’s Chemistry, 3 ii, 188, 
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Medical properties and uses. Cinnamon lark is astringent, 
cordial, and tonic. Hence it is found to be efficacious in al- 
vine fluxes proceeding from a weakened and languid state of 
the intestmes, dyspepsia, and chronic nervous debility 5 and,. 
when given in the form of watery infusion, it removes nausea, 
and checks vomiting. But the principal use of cinnamon is 
to cover the nauseous taste of other remedies. The o7/ is a 
powerful stimulant and stomachic; and is used as such in 
cramps of the stomach, flatulent colic, hiccough, and nervous 
languors. It is sometimes inserted into the hollow of a de- 
cayed tooth to allay the pain of toothach. 

The dose of the bark in powder is from ers, x to 3); that 
of the oil from mj to m1] on a lump of — 

Officinal preparations. 4gqua Cinnamomi. L. E. D. Infusum Ca« 
techu. L. Spiritus Cinnamomi. L. E. D. Spiritus Lavendule come 
positus. L, #. D. Tinetura Cardamomi comp, L.D. Tinct. Cate- 
chu. L.E. Tinct, Cinnamomi. L. E.D. Tinct. Cinnamomicomp. L. 
Spiritus Aitheris aromaticus. L. Vinum Opi. L.  Acidum sulphu- 
ricum aromaticum. E, Confectio aromatica.' L. D.  Electuarium 
Catechu. D. Pulvis Cinnamomi compositus. L. E. Pulvis Crete 
comp. L, E, Pulvis Kino comp. L.  Emplastrum aromaticum. D, 

. 2. Laurus Cassia. 
Officinal. . CORTEX, FLOS NONDUM ExpPLiciTus. Dub, The 
bark, and the unopened flowers of the Cassia tree. 

The cassia tree is anative of Malabar, Sumatra, and Java; 
and has been generally supposed to be rather a variety of the 
cinnamon than a distinct species of Laurus; although Mars- 
den’s description of the plant’, and Gésttner’ s of the fruit’, 
afford some reason for thinking that it is properly marked ag 
a distinct species. It rises fifty feet in height, and gives out, 
almost from the bottom, large spreading horizontal branches ; 
the leaves are elliptical, narrow, pointed, entire, smooth, lor 
gitudinally nerved, and of a deep green colour: the flowers 
are in axillary ohbetersy six together on slender flower-stalks ; 
they are monopetalous, white, small, and divided into six stel- 
lated points: the fruit is ‘an ovate- oblong berry with a mucro=) 
nated apex, standing in a bell-shaped, coriaceous, angled, un- 
equally five- or six-toothed calyx; it is of a blueish brown 
colour, smooth, one-celled, and when dry is insipid and in- 
odorous. 

Like the cinnamon, those trees which grow in a dry soil 
and high exposed situation yield a superior bark to those in a 
moist soil and shaded spot. The larger branches and the trunk 
are said to be the parts of the tree barked; and the cuticle only 


? History of Sumatra, 125. 7 A 
2 De Fructilus, ii. 69. t. 92. If Gertner be correct, the fruit of the cassia 1s 


depicted, instead of that of the cinnamon, in the plate of the cinnaman plant, in 
Woodville’s Medical Botany. 


/ 


) 
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appears to be scraped off, the cellular integument ~being left, 
which, as the bark is ne from the larcer branches, is thick, 
spongy, and full of a slimy mucus. The flower-buds are Be 
thered before they expand, and aried in a stove. 

Cassia is imported in chests, half chests, and occasionally 
in quarter chests. | 

Qualities. The odour of cassia bark is similar to that of 
cinnamon, but fainter; and the taste is more pungent, but less 
agreeable; appearing slimy when much chewed. It is of a 
cinnainon colour, in pieces more or less quilled, about one- 
tenth of an inch in thickness; which break with a short 
close fracture, and show it to pom of two parts, the inner 
darker and of a fine texture, and the outer paler and some- 
what spongy. When these are separated, the inner part has 
all the sensible qualities of real cinnamon, only more pun- 
gency, whilst the outer has scarcely either flavour or taste: 
and Iam of opinion that the allowing this cellular integument, 
from which the cinnamon is freed, to remain in the cassia, 
constitutes the chief cause of the difference between these two 


barks. Cassia buds have the same odour and taste as the bark. 


They are of a brown colour, and resemble a nail, with a 
round head, surrounded with the hexangular calyx, mane ra- 
dually terminates in a point. Both the bark and buds yield 
in distillation with water an essential oil, similar to that of 
cinnamon, on which their qualities depend. 

Medical properties and uses, Cassia bark and buds are stt- 
mulant cordials; and are used in the same cases, and in the 
game manner, as cinnamon bark. 

Officinal preparation. Aqua Lauri Cassie distillata, E. 

3. Laurus CAMFHORA. - 


Officinal, Campuora. Lond, Edin, Camruora; resina'. Dub, 
Camphor, { 


The species of laurel which yields common camphor is a 


native of Japan, and perhaps also of Sumatra and Borneo; al- 


though it has been suggested, that the camphor w hich comes 
from these latter places, that is, the greater part of what comes 
to Europe, is the produce of a distinct species, the Laurus su- 
matrensis ; or of a tree belonging to a different genus altogether 


from the laurel. The camphor laurel? rises to a considerable 
height, is much branched, and covered with a smooth greenish | 


bark. The leaves, which stand on long footstalks, are acutely 


lanceolate, entire, smooth, ribbed, of a pale yellowish green 


' This is an error of the Dublin College, chemists being now agreed that 
camphor is not a resin, but a proximate vegetable principle, sui generis. 


? Specimens of it are not uncommon ip our hothouses; but they rarely 
flower. 
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colour on the upper surface, and on the under glaucous. The 
flowers are small, white, pedicellated, in roundish close clus- 
ters, which terminate long axillary peduncles. The corolla 
consists of six smal] ovate, unequal petals, enclosing a tuber- 
culated bristled nectary, which surrounds the germen: the 
filaments are shorter than the corolla, and support round an- 
thers; the germen is roundish, with a simple style and obtuse 
stigma. The fruit resembles that of the cinnamon’. 

The roots, wood and leaves of this tree have a very strong 
odour of camphor; and from the roots and smaller branches 
it is obtained by distillation. They are cut into chips, which 
are suspended in a net witbin a kind of still, or iron pot, the 
bottom of which is covered with water, and an earthen head 
fitted to it: heat is then applied, and the steam of the boiling | 
water, penetrating the contents of the net, elevates the cam- 
phor into the capital, where it concretes on straws with which 
this part of the apparatus is lined?. But the greater part of 
the camphor brought to Europe is obtained from Sumatra, 
where itis not obtained by this process; but after the trees are 
cut, the wood is split, and the camphor which js found con- 
creted in the heart of it picked out, and washed in a ley of 
soap. It is imported into this country in chests, drums, and 
casks; and is in small granular, friable masses, of a dirty 
white, or grayish colour, very much resembling in appearance 
half refined sugar. It often contains earth and other im- 
purities. 

Formerly all the crude camphor brought to Europe was pu- 
rified by the Venetians, and afterwards by the Dutch, who kept 
the art secret; but it is now practised to a considerable extent 
in this country. It is sublimed in glass vessels, after being 
mixed with one twentieth of its'weight of quicklime; and af- 
terwards fused either ** by increasing the heat suddenly when 
the sublimation is almost ended, without transferring the cam- 
phor to different vessels, or by melting the sublimed flowers 
m a vessel for that purpose?.” Thus refined it is in large 


! Camphor is not the production of those plants only from which that known — 
in commerce is obtained, but has also been procured from the roots of the cin- 
namon, cassia, and sassafras laurels; the roots of galangale, zedoary, ginger 
and from cardamom seeds and long pepper: the essential oils ef lavender, sage, 
thyme, peppermint, rosemary, and several other labiated plants, yield it: and an 
artificial camphor is prepared a passing muriatic acid gas through oil of tur 
pentine. The camphors thus obtained, however, are varieties differing in some 
respects from common camphor. 

* According to Kempfer, the process is carried on chiefly by the peasants of 
$atzuma. Amen. 779. F 

3 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Camphor. Professor Robison, who saw 
the process as it was conducted in Holland, says that the eamphor is ina liquid. 
state in the subliming vessel, Black’s Lectures, ii. $51. 
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fotind cakes, about two or three inches thick, concave on one 
side, convex on the other, and generally perforated. 

Qualities. Pure camphor has a strong, peculiar, fragrant, 
penetrating odour; and a bitter, pungent, aromatic taste, It 
is white, or rather colourless, transparent, unctuous to the 
touch, and friable, breaking with a shining foliated or tabular 
fracture, which displays a crystalline texture: and although 
brittle, yet it is also in some degree ductile, and therefore not 
easily pulverized. It swims on water, its specific gravity be- 
img 0°9887': and is so volatile, that if it be not kept in well 
stopped vessels it loses a very considerable proportion of its 
bulk and weight by evaporation. It melts at a temperature of 
260°, very readily inflames, and sublimes in close vessels, 
crystallizing unchanged in hexagonal plates. When triturated 

with water very little 1s dissolved, although it communicates 
to the water its odour and pungency; but the addition of car- 
| bonic acid gas angments very much the solvent power of wa- 
| terover camphor. Alcohol, ether, the fixed and volatile oils, 
| the sulphuric and nitric acids a little diluted, and the muriatic, 
the strong acetic, and the fluoric acids, dissolve camphor, which 
| _ is again separated unaltered from these solutions by the ad- 
| dition of water. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes it, 
forming artificial tannin; and by repeatedly distilling it with 
nitric acid itis converted into carmphoric acid. Alkalies exert. 
scarcely any action on camphor: but it unites with, and con- 
verts intoa soft tenacious mass, the hardest resinous substances. 
| Camphor, when mixed with clay and distilled in close vessels, 
} is decomposed, and resolved into a volatile oil and charcoal: 
hence, as a chemical compound, it appears to differ from the 
essential oils, only in containing a larger proportion of car- 

~ bon. 
Medical properties and uses. Camphor is stimulant, nar- 
cotic, and diaphoretic, but its stimulant powers are very transi-« 
tory, and followec by sedative effects. The Arabians ap- 
pear to have first used camphor as a medicine’, and by them 
it was regarded as refrigerant; an opinion which, even in more 
recent umes, has been the subject of much controversy. In 
moderate doses it operates as a cordial, increasing the heat of 
the body, exhilarating, softening and rendering fuller the pulse, 
and promoting diaphoresis ; in larger doses it allays irritation 
and spasm, abates pain, and induces sleep. But in tmmoderate 
doses, camphor produces vomiting, vertigo, delirium, conyul-’ 

sions, and other deleterious effects. . 


~ 
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' Brisson, 

? Cadet asserts that one French pint of water dissolves about sixteen grains of 
_° «emphor, which are again precipitated by pure potass. Ann. de Chimie, Ixii. 122. 

They called it canfur. Clusius Exot. 245, quoted by Alston. 
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_ As a stimulant, campbor is beneficially used in all fevers of 
the typhoid kind, cynanche maligna, malignant measles, con- 
fluent small-pox, and as an adjunct to bark and opium to 
check the progress of gangrene; and in spasmodic affections, 
as hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, asthma, and painful menstruation. 
Its narcotic and anodyne effects being produced with very little 
increase of pulse, it has been successfully employed for allay- 
ing pain and irritation even in some inflammatory diseases, as 
pneumonia, acute rheumatism, gonorrhea, small- pox when 
attended with convulsions, gout, and in the delirium of mania 
and inflammatory fevers, But in these cases its use should 
be preceded by evacuations; and the vay itself combined 
with nitre, or antimonials. *Camphor j is also given internally 
to obviate the irritating effects of some other medicines, as 
mezercon, cantharides, the saline preparations of mercury, 
and drastic purgatives; to correct the. nauseating property 
of squill, and prevent the irritation it is av to produce on 
the coats of the bladder. 

Camphor may be administered in the solid form ; but as in 
this state it is apt to occasion nausea, it is generally "ordered | in 
a state of minute division, suspended in fluids by means of 
mucilage or the yolk of eggs ; and sometimes magnesia, which 
assists its division and renders it smooth; and as-several of 
the gum resins, when triturated with it, form.a soft, uniform, 
soluble mass, they also may be employed for diffusing it In 


\ 


water’. It may be advantageously united with ammoniag 


aromatics, opium, bark, and other tonics, in low: fevers and — 
diseases of debility ; with calomel, antimonials, digitalis, and 
neutral salts, in inflammatory diseases with the jad ¢ gums 


and other narcotics, in spasms.and convulsive affections; and 


with squill and ipecacuanha, in pulmonary complaints. 

As a local anodyne, camphor, is used in frictions, dissolved 
in oils, alcohol, or acetic acid, for allaying rheumatic and 
muscular pains ; and with the alent of laudanum we have 
found it of great efficacy when rubbed on the abdomen, in 
flatulent colic, dysentery, and inflammations of the viscera. 
In collyria it 1s useful in ophthalmia ; and dissolved in oil, as 
an injection in ardor uring; and as an enema tm the tenesmus 
occasioned by ascarides, of other irritations of the rectum, 
A pill formed with camphor and opium, and put into the hol- 
low of a carious tooth, or a mixture of it held in the mouth, 
affords alinost igninediate relief in toothach. 

The dose of camphor is from ers. ij to Dj, repeated at howal 
or larger intervals according to the extent of the dose. The 


1 Murray’s System of Mat, Med. and Pharm, ii. 157. 
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_. bad effects of an overdose are most effectually obviated by 

opium. 

Officinal preparations. Mistura Camphore. L.D. Emulsio cam- 
phorata. E. Spiritus Camphore. L.E.D. Tinctura Camphore 
composita. L. E.D. Acidum acetosum camphoratum. E.D. Lini- 
mentum Camphore. L.E.D. Linimentum Camphore comp. L. 
Linimentum Hydrargyrt. L.  Linimentum Saponis. L. E.~ Lini- 
mentum Saponis cum Opio. E. D. 

4. Laurus nostris!, 
Officinal. Lauri Bacce eF routa. Lond. ; FOLIUM, BACCA, 

EJUSQUE OLEUMFIxUM, Edin. Laurel berries and leaves, and the 

fixed oil of the berries. | 

This tree is a native of Italy, and the south of Europe; but is 
cultivated in this country, and not uncommon in our gardens, 
flowering in Apriland May. It is a handsome evergreen ; and 
although it appears as a shrub in England, yet in its native soil 

and climate it rises twenty or thirty feet in height. The bark 
is smooth, aud of a green olive colour. The leaves are lanceo- 
late, about three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
on short petioles, smooth, entire, veined, often waved at the 
margin, of a firm texture, and a deep green colour. The 
flowers are male and female on different plants, in short 
racemes, and of an herbaceous or yellowish white colour. 
The corolla is divided in both descriptions of flowers into four 
oval segments. The berry is superior, of an oval shape, fleshy, 
__ and of a dark purple almost black colour. 
| __- The berries are imported from the Streights; and also the 
/ oil, which is obtained by boiling the berries in water. The 
_ simple expressed oil is insipid. 

Qualities. Both the leaves and lerries have a sweet fragrant 
odour, and an aromatic astringent taste; and the o7/, which 1s 
of a yellowish green colour, has a stronger but similar odour 
--and taste. 

Medical properties and uses. Bay leaves, berries. and oil 
are stimulant and carminative. They were formerly given 
in flatulent colic, hysteria, and obstructed menstruation, but 
their internal use is now altogether abandoned ; and as au ex~ 
ternal application they are gencrally compounded with other 
| stimulants. 
|  Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Cumini. L. Confectio Rute. L. 
5. Laurus SAssaFRAS. 

Officinal: SassarRas; LIGNUM ET RADIX. Lond. - ; LIGNUM, 
RADIX, EJUSQUE CORTEX. Edin. SassarRAS; LIGNUM, CORTEX, 
RaDix. Dub. The-wood, root, and bark of Sassafras. 

This species of laurel is a native of North America and 
Cochinchina. It is cultivated in Jamaica; and withstands 


é 


1 Aagva Dioscoridis. 
Q 
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the cold of our climate so as to be frequently reared in gardens 

as an ornamental shrub. The flowers appear in May and 
June. In America the sassafras tree rises twenty or thirty 

feet in height, with the trunk about twelve inches in diameter, 
covered with a rough, furrowed, gray bark, and brownish to-. 
wards the top. The leaves are of different shapes and sizes 5 
some being oval, entire, and about four inches Jong and three 

broad; others lobed, about six inches long, and nearly as 

broad: they are of a Jucid green colour, downy on the under 

surface, petiolate, and alternate. The flowers, which appear 

in spring immediately under the leaves when they begin to be 

evolved, are produced in pendent panicles; and at the base of 
the pedicels are linear bractes.. The corolla is divided into six 
narrow, cgnvex, yellowish, or greenish white segments, in- 

closing, in the male flowers, nine stamens supporung ycllow 

anthers. The hermaphrodite flowers, which are on a separate 

plant, have six stamens only, and a simple style. The berry 

is oval, and when ripe of a blue colour. 

The sassafras tree was discovered by the Spaniards, imme- 
diately after their conquest of Florida, in 1538, under Ferdi- 
nand de Soto, and termed by them cinnamon wood, on account 
of its odour", [t is imported in what are termed logs; which. 
are straight and branched pieces, light, of a spongy texture, 


and covered with the thick rough bark. The bark is separated 


from the wood; which is cut into chips, as is also the root. 

Qualities, Sassafras wood, root, and bark have a fragrant. 
odour, and a sweetish, aroinatic taste. The wood is of a 
brownish-white colour; and the bark ferruginous within,” 
spongy, and divisible into lavers. Their sensible qualities and. 
virtues depend-on an essential oi!, which can be obtained se-- 
parate by. distilling the chips or the bark with water. It is 
very fragrant, hot and penctrating to the taste, of a pale yellow. 
colour, and heavier than water. Water extracts the virtues. 
of sassafras partiatly ; alcohol completely ; and when the tine- 
ture is evaporated it leaves an extract which contains the whole 
virtue of the plant, | ‘ s 
_ Medical properties and uscs. Sassafras is a stimulating 
diaphoretic and diuretic. It has been employed in cases ‘of 
scurvy, chronic rheumatism, yout; and in cutaneous affections 
and was once regarded as. serviceable in Jucs.venerea, but it 
has no pretension whatever to the character of an antisyphi- 


litic. Its effects are very slight, and mncertaim: and even the - 


diaphoresis which it is supposed to occasion, may rather be 
ascribed to the guaiac, and other more powerful medicines, with 
which it is gencrally combined. Ad infusion of the chips’ 
SE EEE a a a 

+ Savary’s Dictiondry sii.1 487, 
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drunk as tea, is 4 common domestic remedy in the above come 
plaints; but we know instances in which it has been taken 
regularly every morning for a couple of years without any 
perceptible benefit. The infusion, however, is the best form 
of giving the remedy, as much of the oil is dissipated in making 
the decoction. The oil is sometimes given with the same 
intentions as the infusion. 3 
_. Officinal preparations. Oleum Sassafras. L.E.D.  Decoctum 
Sarsaparilie compositum. L.D. Decoctum Guaiaci. L.E.D. Aqua 
| Calcis composita, D. 


LAVANDULA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 60. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Wat. ord. Verticillate. 
G. 1099. Calyx ovate, somewhat toothed, supported by a bract. 

Corolla resupine. Stamens within the tube. 

Species 1. Lavandula Spica. Lavender. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 221. t. 114. 
Oficinal. LavanpuLm® FLores. Lond. Dub. ; SPICA FLORENS. 

Edin. ‘The flowers of Lavender. | 

This plant is a perennial, a native of the south of Europe, 
but commonly cultivated in our gardens", flowering from June 
| to September. It is a much branched shrub, rising in its 
| proper soil often six feet in height; the woody part of the 
| stem being covered with a rough brown bark, while that of the 
| shoots, which are four-cornered, 1s of a pale glaucous colour. 
| The leaves of the most common variety are glaucous, narrow, — 
| nearly linear, and entire, the lower petiolate, and the upper 
| Ones sessile. The flowers are produced on the young shoots, 
| in terminal spikes, which consist of interrupted whorls. The 
| corolla is blue, tubular, and labiate, the upper lip Jarger and 

bifid, the lower divided into three segments. The filaments 
are within the tube, and support small simple anthers ; the style, 
__ which is slender, and crowned with a bilobated stigma, rises 

from the centre of four naked seeds at the bottom of the tube. 

There are two varieties? of this species besides the plant we 
have described ; but they are more rare, and do not differ in 
their sensible and medicinal qualities. The flowers are cut 
in dry weather, when they begin to blow. 

Qualities. Lavender flowers have an agreeable fragrant 
odour, and warm bitterish taste. Alcohol extracts their virtues 
completely, and elevates in distillation all their odorous parts 3 
water acts less completely. The oil, however, on which their 
virtues depend, is obtained separate in distillation with water; 
in the proportion, according to Lewis’, of one ounce of oil 
from sixty ounces of the flowers. 

_ Medical properties and uses. Lavender is stimulant, and 
tonic. The oil extracted by alcobol enters into several com- 


‘Tt was cultivated in England so early as 1568, according to ‘Turner. 
? BL, angustifolia flore allo, y 1 latifelia. 3 Mat. Aded. 371. 
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ositions. Thedried leaves in powder were used formerly as a 
a stimulant to produce a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose ; j but are now neglected. 

Officinal preparations. Oleum Lavandule, L. B.D. Spiritus La- 
vandule, L. .D. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L.E.D. Pulvis. 
Asari comp. E.D. 

LEONTODON. Spec. Plant. Willd- iit. 1544. 


Cl.19. Ord. 1. Syngenesia ASqualis. Nat. ord. Composite Semi- 
flosculosi Linn, Cichoracee , Juss. 

G. 1407. Receptacle naked. Calyx double. Pappus stipitate, hairy. 

Species 1. Leontodon Taraxacum’. Med. Bot. 2d ed, 39. £.16. Smitls 
Flor, Brit. 822. Eng. Bot. 510. 


Officnal. Taraxact ravix. Lond. ; HERBA, RADIX. Fd 7. 
Taraxacum; (Dens LEonis) rapix, rotta. Dub. The root and 
leaves of common Dandelion. 

This is one of our most common indigenous plants, flower- 
ing from April to September. The root is fusiform, and of a 
dark colour. The leaves are all radical, in general runcinate, 
but in very moist situations nearly entire’, toothed, smooth, 
and of a pleasant green colour. The flower-stem 1 1s an erect 
one-flowered simple scape, rising bigher than the leaves, naked, 
smooth, fistulous, fragile, and abounding with a milky bitter 
juice, "The flower is terminal, large, of a » golden colour, and 
closes in the evening: the calyx: is smooth, with the exterior 
scales loosely turned down: the florets are very numerous, 
lizulate, and toothed at the extremities. The receptacle is. 
spheroid, and punctured. ‘Fhe seeds’ are obovate, furrowed, 
of a pale olive colour; and furnished with a radiated pappus, 
on a large stipe. 

The herbaceous part of this plant is blanched, and used on 
the continent as a salad; but in this country, although it is de- 
signated by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, yet it is very 
seldom used, the root possessing much more of the principle 
on which the medicinal powers of the plant depend. The re- 
cent full-grown root only should be used. It is white, and 
covered with a brown cuticle. 

Qualities, Dandelion is inodorous, but has a bitter, some- 
what sweetish acidulous taste. The milky juice reddens the 
vegetable blues, owing, according to Hermbstadt’, to the 
presence of tartaric acid. Water extracts its virtues better 
than alcohol; and scarcely any thing is taken up bv ether. 
Thedecoction is precipitated by infusion of galls, and solutions 
of nitrate of silver, muriate of mer cury, and superacetate of 


ene 


f " Adaxn Grecorum. 


* These, however, must be distinguished from Leontodon palustre, Marsh Dan- 
delioa, 3 Thomson’s Chemistry 4th ed. v. 641, 
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lead. Sulphate of iron strikes with’it a pale olive colour, and 

after some time throws down a precipitate. Hence it is pro- 

bable that the active principles of taraxacum are extractive, 

gluten, a bitter principle which does not appear to be resinous, 

and tartaric acid either free or as a supertartrate. _ The above 
reagents are incompatible with the decoction. 

Medical properties and uses. Dandelion is aperient, and 
diuretic. It has been long used on the continent as a remedy 
iu jaundice, dropsy, pulmonic tubercles, hepatic obstructions, 
and some cutaneous diseases’, In this country it has been 
lately tried ; and although its powers appear to have been over- 
rated by the German physicians, yet it certainly possesses 
some efficacy in these diseases: and Dr. Pemberton affirms, 

_ that he has seen great advantage result from using the extract 
in chronic inflammation and incipient scirrhusof the liver, and’ 
in chronic derangements of the stomach?. It may be given 
in the form of extract, or of infusion, made by boiling 31 of 
the sliced root in Oij of water, down to a pint, and to the 
strained fluid adding 31] of supertartrate of potass; £31) may 
be given for a dose three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparation, £xtractum Taraxaci. L. D, 


LICHEN. 
_ Cl, 24, Ord. 5. Cryptogamia Alge. Nat. ord. Algz. 

Generic Char. Male. Scattered warts. 

Female, Smooth shields or tubercles, in which the 
seeds are embedded. 

Species . Lichen islandicus. Iceland or Eryngo-leaved Liverwort, 
Engl. Bot. 1330. Flor. Danica, 155. Regnault, Observations on 

_ Pulmonary Consumption. fig. 
' Species. Lichen Roccella. Dyer’s Lichen, or Orchall. Engl. Bot.211,. 
1. LicHEN ISLANDICUS. 

Officinal. Licuen, Lond. Liguen isranpicus, Dud. Iceland 
Liverwort. : : 
This species of lichen is an indigenous perennial. It is 

_very abundantly found in Iceland, and in the north of Ger- 

many; and is more or Jess common on ail the heaths and’ 
mountains of the north of Europe’. It grows to the height 

of two or three inches only, and has a rugged bushy aspect. 
|. The frond is dry, coriaceous, lobed and lacimiated, the lobes be- 
‘ing subdivided and notched, resembling in appearance a buck’s 
horn; but concave above and convex beneath; their surface 
is smooth, shining, and blistered; the margins beset with short, 
very minute, rigid, parallel hairs: and the colour of the whole 
is greenish yellow, or grayish brown. 

? Bergius, Mat. Med. ii. 649. 2 Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera, 42. 

3 It is found in great abundance in the province of Asturiasin Spain. Journ, 

de Physique, 1806. 


® 


’ 
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This.plant is used in Iceland and Lapland as an article of 
diet ; being boiled in broth, or dried and made into bread. It 
has Of late years been brought in considerable quantity to this 
country for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities. The dried lichen differs very little in its appear- | 
ance-from the recent plant. It is modorous, and has a bitter 
mucilaginous taste; is neither very tough nor very brittle, but 
1s not easily pulverized. When macerated in water it absorbs, 
more than its own weight of the fluid, and the blisters appear 
like little white opake glands, while the other parts of the 
plant are diaphanous. If the water employed in the macera- 
tion be warm, it acquires a strong bitter taste, very similar ta 
that of an infusion of quassia. The macerated lichen boiled 
in water affords a-yellow-coloured inodorous decoction, which 
thickens as it cools, and becomes a tremulous jelly, resembling 
starch, but without any viscidity. After some time this jelly 
cracks, separates from the watery part, and dries into semi- 
transparent masses which are not soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water; and from which it is again precipi- | 
tated by infusion of galls. According to the analysis of Proust, - 
100 parts of lichen afford 64 parts of a substance insoluble in 
hot water, somewhat resembling vegetable gluten, 33 parts of a 

‘matter soluble in hot water, resembling starch, and three parts 
of a bitter extractive principle’. 

Medical properties and uses. Iceland liverwort is tonic, 
and demulcent. From some remarks of Linnzus, made in 
1737 in the Flora Lapponica, it would-appear that the Danish 
physicians had long before that time employed this lichen, 
and found it efficacious in hemoptysis, and pulmonary com-. 
plaints; but it did not excite the attention of even the con- 
tinental physicians, till after Scopoli’s observations on it, in 
1769, were published: and very few years have passed since 
it was known as a remedy in this country. Its virtues for 
the cure of phthisis have been very highly extolled; but ex- 
perience has not altogether confirmed the truth of the praises 
which have been lavished on it. Its supposed specific effects 
are said to depend on the combination of its tonic bitter and 
its demulcent properties. As ademulcent it 1s certainly su- 
perior to the mucilages ; and owing to the bitter principle it 
contains, its decoction affords all the good effects that can be 
obtained from the other demulcents, and the mucilages, with- 
out loading the stomach. It allays the tickling cough, and 
relieves the oppressed breathing; involves the acrid matters 
contained in the stomach and bowels which often induce 
diarrhoea, and renders more bland the whole mass of animal 


1 Journal de Physique, 1806. 
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- fluids, so as to mitigate hectic fever, while at the same time it 
tcnds to invigorate the digestive organs, Still, however, its 
eficacy in phthisis is very circumscribed ; but the circum- 
stances, above enumerated ought not to be overlooked, nor the 
Iceland lichen regarded, as it often is, as a demulcent not 
more worthy of notice than the other articles of the same class. 
Besides phthisis, it has been also found useful in debilities after 
acute diseases, and m emaciations, particularly those arising 
from the oreat discharge of ulcers; in diarrh@as, dysentery, 
and hooping-congh, 

It is generally exhibited in the form of decoction ; (see Pre- 
paraiions and Compositions ;) but as the bitter proves hurtful 
where the lungs or other viscera aré actively inflamed, that. 
part must be therefore separated. This is effected by cutting 
or pounding the lichen, macerating it in several waters, and 
then, after bouing it for ten minutes, aud decanting off the 
water, boiling it te the form of a mucilage | in a ash portion 
of water. 

Officinal pepmaton.. Decocium Lichenis. L. De: 

LickEN ORCELLA. 
Officinal. Liruus; fleie TincTorivs. Dub, Litmus. 

This is an indigenous lichen, found in Portland island ; be! 
as an article of commerce It is ooined from the lees and 
the Canary islands. It is a small. species, seldom exceeding two 
inches in height, and is firmly fixed to the rocks by a solid 
base. From this base riscs a tuft of worm-like stems, round, 
acutely pointed, often curved, move or less branched, aneoth, 
of a white, gray or brownish hue, and studded about their 
upper part with scattered tubercles, replete with white powder, 
which have been thought the seeds ; be the fructification of | 
this species is not well understood. 

From this lichen is prepared the archil of commerce, which 
was accidentally discovered by amerchaut of Florence, in 1300, 
observing that urine gave the lichen a fine violet Soles ey The 
preparation was long a secret, and confined to Florence and 
Holland; but it is now known in England, and large manu- 
we Ee etoties: of it “are carried on in Lond on and Liverpool, The 
lichen after being dried and cleaned is reduced to powder in a 
mill resembling 2 an oil-mill*. It is then mixed in ‘a vat with 
-one half its weight of pearlash, and moistened with buman 
urine: fermentation soon succeeds, and is kept up by stirring 
and by successive additions of urine, unti] the colour of the ma- 
terials changes first to red and then to blue. . In this state it 
is mixed with a third of its weight of good potash, and spread 
out todry?. Chalk is sometimes added to it, but with na 


1 Thomegon’s Chemistry, 4th ed. V. p.-284. 
2? Sometimes it is not ground, but prepared 1 in the entire state. 
3 Nicholson’s Journ. 4h0. Pie) ae 
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other view than to increase the weight’. Tt is generally sold 
in the form of cakes, but sometimes in that of a moist pulp. 

Qualities. Prepared archil has a slight violet odour, and a 
mawkish taste, leaving some degree of pungency in the mouth, 
When moist, the form of the lichen is evident in the pulp. 
It communicates to water and to alcohol a beautiful violet co- 
Jour, which however is very evanescent: all acids and salts 
with an excess of acid change it to red, which is again de- 
stroyed and the blue restored by the addition of alkalies; and 
even exposure to the air of a room in which many people are 
assembled, reddens the watery infusion. 

Use. This species of lichen is said to have been * admi- 
nistered medicinally with an intention of allaying the tickling 
attendant on phthbisis, and in hysterical coughs *;” but we 
must suppose the recent lichen is meant, or before it has un- 
dergone any preparation as a colouring matter. We know of 
no other use of the prepared lichen than as a dye stuff, ora 


chemical test of the presence of acids; and it is certainly the 
most delicate. 


LINUM?. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1533. 


Ci. 5. Ord. 5. Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn, 
Caryophbyllez Juss. 


G 590. Calyx five-leaved, Petals five, en five-valved, ten- 
celled. Seed solitary. 

* with alternate leaves. 

Species 1. Linum usitatissimum. Common Flax. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
506. t. 202. Sinith Flora Brit. 342. Curtis Lond. fase. 5. t, 22. 

** with opposite leaves. 


Species 26. Linum catharticum. Purging Flax. Smith F ‘lora Brit. 344, 
Eng. Bot. 382. 


. LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 

Offcinal, Lisi Feed SEMINA. Lond. ; SEMEN, EJUS- 
QUE OLEUM FIxUM. Edin. Linum; semina. Dub. Linseed, 
and Linseed oil, 

The common flax is. an annual plant, flowering in July. It 
“3s supposed to have been originally derived from those parts of 
Egypt which are annually inundated by the rising of the Nile; 
but it is now found growing wild in this country; and ts cul- 
tivated in most parts of Europe. The root is simple and fi- 
brous. ‘The stem is erect, round, smooth, slender, and lea'y 5 
branched with a panicle at the summit, and rising about twa 
feet in height. The Jeaves are small, ‘lanceolate, entire, ob- 
scurely three-nerved, smooth, sessile, ‘standing nearly upright, 
and alternate on both the stem and branches. The flowers 


* Archil is chiefly used by the dyers, and i in times of scarcity the lichen hag 
been sold at 10004, ‘sterling the ton. 


® Translation of the Dubin Pharmacop. p. 165. 3 Awos Dioscoridis. 
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are petiolate; the calyx persistent, composed of five sharp- 
pointed, keeled, trinerved, ovate leaflets : and the corolla con-. 
sists of five notched, oblong, sky blue, streaked petals, which 
spread into funnel- formed blossoms. The filaments are white, 
dilated, ‘and slightly united at the base; the germen is ovate, 

and crowned with five blue, thread-like, spreading, reflected 
stigmas. The capsule ts globular, the size of a common pea, 
crowned with a sharp spine, formed by the junction of the 


spines of the valves in one point; and containing in each cell 
an elliptical shining seed*. 

Altbough this plant is extensively cultivated in Britain, yet 
the greater part of the linseed used here is brought from the 
Baltic. The seed ripens in September; and the plant is then 
pulled up as soon as the heads begin to change brown and 
hang downwards, otherwise the seeds are soon ‘scattered, 

Oualities. These seeds are inodorous, and have an oily, 
mucilaginous, sweetish taste. They are small, flat, oval, and 
covered with a smooth, shining, brown- coloured cuticle, which 
abounds with a mucus, that can be extracted pure by infiision 
in boiling water. By expression they yield one-sixth of their 
weight of fixed oil. The mucus of linseed is colourless, in- 
sipid, inodurous, and resembles in its viscidity mucilage of 
acacia gum; but differs from it in the following particulars : 
Alcohol precipitates it in white flocks, but the liquid remains 
clear; superacetate of lead throws down a dense precipitate ; 
but oxy-sulphate of tron and silicated potass produce no sensi- 
ble effect. For the particular qualities of the oil, see Prepara- 
tions and Compositions. 

Medical properties and uses. Linseed is emollient and de- 
mulcent. The mucus obtained by infusion is a cheap and 
very useful demulcent in catarrh, pneumonia, diarrhoea, and 
clysentery ; visceral inflammations, calculus, gonorrhoea, ardor 
urine; and during the en ion of oxymuriate of mercury. 
When. the seeds are boiled in water, the mucus is obtained in 
union with a portion of the oil; forming a nsefal local remedy 
when given in the form of enema in abrasions of the intes- 
tines and tenesmus ; particularly in the advanced stage of ' 
puerperal fever, when the offending matter in the bow els sti- 
mulates to frequent and involuntary stools: but the portion 
thrown vp must be small in quantity *. The seeds ground into 
powder or meal, and simply gettin with boiling water, form 


1 The partitions of the cells are singular. Gaertner thus describes them:  Dis- 
sepimenta membranacea, conduplicata, laminis suis’extrorsum par titis, ita valvue 
Jarum marginibus inserta, ut, cum he dehiscunt, ille cori follis adinstar ex. 
plicentur ; ; and andes, Dissepii mentorum in Radiola atque Lino fabrica, hac Cenus 
sine pari est, et essentialem hujus generis prbet charactezent. ”* De Fructilus, ti, 
o47. 2 Denman’s Midwifery, ii. 251. 
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an excellent poultice; valuable on account of the facility with 
which it is made. 

Officinal preparations. Infusum Lint, L. Oleum Lint. L. E, D, 

2, Linum CATHARTICUM, 
Offcinal, Jisum catuarticum, Lond. Linum CATHARTICUM ; 

HERBA, Dub. Purging Flax. 

This is an indigenous annual plant, found on dry and lnlly 
pastures, flowering from June to August. The root is small, 
and sends up several delicate, leafy, erect, smooth stems, sim- 
ple at the base, but above dichotarneus and many-flowered, 
and from three inches.to nine inches high. The leaves are 
opposite, of a subelliptical lanceolate shape, obtuse, entire, 
green on the upper surface, and glaucous beneath. The 
flowers are small, and white; nodding before they open, and 
then erect. The eave ef tie calyx are pointed, serrate, and 
one-nerved ; ; the petals obovate, acute, white and spreading ; 
the filaments are united, forming a circle round the lower part 
of the germen, which 1s furnished with capitate stigmas. The 
seeds are yellow and shining. 

Qualities. Purging flax, whether in the recent state or 
dried, is nearly inodorous, and has a bitter subacrid taste. 
Water extracts the virtues of the plant, which communicates 
to it, besides its sensible qualities, a yellow colour. Macerated 
in ether it affords a green tincture, which deposits when it is 
evaporated on the surface of water a green bitter resin, and 
an extractive matter, on which the virtues of the plant seem to 
depend. 

Medical pr operties and uses. "Phis species of flax was ce- 
lebrated as a purgative by Gerarde. It may be given in the 
form of infusion, made with 3 of the dried plint, and f3ij 
of boiling water; or 5) of the dried piant in powder may be 
taken for a dose. But it possesses no particular advantages, 
and appears only to swell unnecessarily the list of purgatives. 


LOBELIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 937. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Campanaceze Linn. 
Campanulaceze Juss. 
G. 342. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla one irregular petal. Anthers co- 
hering. Capsules inferior, two- ar three-celled. 
Species 27. Lobelia syphilitica. Blue Lobelia, or Cardinal flower, 
Med. Bot. 2d edit, 249. t. 88. 
Officinal.. 3 rapix, Edin. Tobelia root. 
. This plant is perennial, a native of Virginia, and flowers 
from August till October. It is cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in our gardens. The root is fibrous. The stem is sim- 
ple, erect, from one to two feet in height, with angles formed 
by the decunreut edges of the leaves which have stiffish hairs 
onthem. The leaves are alternate, sessile, lanceolate, serrated, 
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and somewhat rough. The flowers are blue, axillary, soli- 
tary, and on short. peduncles: the calyx is serrate-toothed, 
with lanceolate segments covering the germen; the corolla 
angular, with the segments nea: Ty equal, ciliated along the 


keel, with two bumps on the palate, and the colour vary ine in 
: shades from a rich violet to pale blue... The filaments are fiv e5 


the length of the tube of the corolla, and united-at the top by 
the anthers + ; the style is as long, and terminated by a blunt 
hairy stigma. The capsule is oval, two-celled, and contains: 
many seeds. 

Qualities. The root has a rank odour, and an acrid taste 
resembling that of tobacco. Water extracts its virtues. 

Medical properties and uses. Lobelia root is emetic, dius 
retic, and cathartic. It was supposed to be a specific in sy- 
philis 5 but it has never acquired the confidence of medical 
practitioners in Europe; and Mr. Pearson, who gave it a fair 
trial in the Lock Hospital, found that it generally disagreed 
with the stomach, and seldom failed of affecting the hawelé 
as a strong aati ‘but he could not observe that the per- 


-gons who took it derived any benefit from it as an antidote !, 


Tt is given in the form of decoction, made by boiling a hand- 
ful of the roots in three measures of water ; of which half a 
measure is taken ia the morning fasting, and repeated in the 
evening ; the dose being s yradually increased till it purges vio- 
lently, when it 1s to be ‘Intermitted for a day or two, and then 
renewed, 


LYTHRUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 865. 

Ci. 11. Ord, 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Naé. ord. Calycanthema 
Linn. Salicarize Juss. 

G.951. Calyx twelve-toothed. Petals six, inserted into the calyx. 
Capsule two-celled, with many seeds, 

Species 1. Lythrum Salcaria®. Loosestrife, or Purple Willow- 
Herb. Med. Bot. 2d edit. Smith Flora Brit. 510. Engl. Bot. 
1001. 

Officinal. ee SALICARIA; HERBA. Dul, Loosestrife, 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, found wild in almost 

every part of Europe, i in marshes and on the banks of rivers, 

flowering from July till September. it is an elegant plant. 

The root is woody, branched, and extended ; sending up an 

erect, leafy, slender, reddish, downy stem, about three fect in 

height, quadrangular, and Bomnevinite hexagonous. The leaves 
are opposite, sessile, Janceolate, and cordate at the base; 
smooth on the upper surface, but pubescent beneath, and at 
the margin. The flowers are in the axillse of the leaves, 
forming : a leafy spike of a verticillated aspect: the calyx is 


_ 


» Observations, Gc. p. 70. % Avécoy Dioscoridis. 
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red, hairy, and the segments of different shapes, six being 
awl-shaped and erect, and six small, ovate, concave, and bent 
inwards ; the petals are oblong, undulated, and of a purple 
colour. The stamens are alternately longer, and inflected. 
The capsule is elliptical and small. 

Qualities. Loosestrife in the dried state is inodorous, and 
has an herbaceous subastringent taste. In coction with water 
it renders the fluid mucilaginous; and the decoction strikes a 
black with sulphate of iron. ee 

Medical properties and uses. his plant is astringent and 
tonic. It has long been celebrated in Ireland as a remedy in 
diarrhoea; and has also been found useful in dysentery. It is 
always proper to give a purgative prior to its use being begun. 
The best form of giving it is that of decoction, 

LYTTA. Syst. Nat, Gmelin. 2013. 

Cl..5. Ord. 1. Insecta Coleoptera Linn. Eleuterata Fabric. 

G..215, Feelers filiform. Palpi four, unequal; the posterior ones 
clubbed. Thorax nearly round. Head inflected, gibbous. Elytra 
‘soft, flexible. 

Species 1. Lytta vesicatoria. Blistering Fly. 

Officinal. Lytta. Lond. Meroe vesicarorivus, Edin. Cane 
rHaRis. Dub. Blistering or Spanish Fly, Cantharides. 

This insect 1s found on the privet, ash, elder, lilac, white 
poplar, and the tartarian honey-suckle, in Spain, Italy, France; 
and to a certain extent over all Europe. They are two-thirds 
of an inch in length, and one-fourth of an inch in breadth, ob- 
long, and of a green, gold shining colour; with soft elytra or 
wing sheaths, marked with three longitudinal raised stripes. and 
covering brown membranous wings. The body is terminatéd by 
two small callous sharp spines; and on the head are two black, 
jointed feelers. | When alive they have a fetid odour’. They 
are gathered by shaking the trees on which they are found ; 
and catching them on a cloth spread’ ‘underneath. They are 

‘then killed by the steams of boiling vinegar, and dried either 
by the sun or tn a stove. 

Blistering flies are imported chiefly from Spain and’ Sicily, 
packed in small chests. The best are of a lively fresh colour, 
a small size, and not mouldy, nor mixed with the Melolon- 
tha viéis ; an insect resembling them in some degree, but pos- 
sessing no vesicating property. It may be distinguished by 
its form, which is altogether more square than, that of the 
LLytta, aud by its black feet*. If the blistering flies have 


hasan i aie est sean foes lott nbn 
' It ts asserted that a person who sits undera tree on which many of these 
insects are, particularly at the time of copulation, experiences ardor urinz, 
pain of the bladder, and sometimes ophthalmia. 

* Fabricius thus describes the Melolontha; “ Mazilla brevis cornea ; apice 
multidentata. Antenne lameliate. Melolontha vitis. Viridis, thoracis lateri+ 
bus flavis, pedes nigri.’ Vide Remer Gen. Jusect. t. 1, fig. 11. 
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been — dried, and are kept in a well- stopped glass bottle, they 
will remain unchanged | in appearance, and retain their acrimony 
for a great length of time! but sometimes, in spite of every 
precaution, they are attacked by a small worm, which, how- 
ever, feeds on the inactive part only of the fly, reducing it to 
a powder that still possesses the active quality of the entire 
insect. ‘They soon putrefy when kept in a damp place. 

Qualities. Blistering flies have a heavy disagreeable odour, 
and an acrid taste. Lewis found that their active constituents 
are soluble both in water and in alcohol; and that the resi- 
duum with these menstrua is inert. Thouvenel and Beaupoil 
have analysed the insect; but their inquiries lead to no very 
certain conclusions. 

Thouvenel treated the entire flies aur water, alcohol, and 
ether separately, en them to the press; and obtained 
the following results : , Three- eighths of reddish yellow, 
very bitter extractive, affording by distillation an acid liquor: . 
2d, One-tenth of concrete, waxy, green oil, having the odour 
of the flies, and yielding by distillation a very sharp acid and 
a thick oil: 3d, One-fiftieth of concrete yellow oil, apparently 
the colouring matter of the insect: and 4th, Grie-half of solid 
parenchymatous, matter. He imagines that the blistering prin- 
ciple resides in the green waxv oil ; and that the strangury 
produced by blisters is the eflect of the acid obtained from 
this oil by distillation *. : 

Beaupoil in his researches found that an aqueous infusion of 
the flies, when exposed to the air, lets fall a yellow precipi- 
tate, exhales an ammoniacal odour, and reddens tincture of 
turnsole: the addition of ether or alccho! divides it into two 
paris; viz. a black gluey matter insoluble in alcohol, and a 
vellowish-brown, very soluble matter3, The bisole, matter 
blistered the skin without affecting the urinary organs; the 
yellow matter did not blister when applied alone, but blis- 
_ tered quickly when united with wax; and a green matter, 

which he also obtained, acted under eiaulne circunistances, but 
less actively. 

Medical properties and uses. Blistering ‘ies internally ex- 
hibited are powerfully stimulant and diuretic 3 and externally 
applied, rubefacient and epispastic. Notwithstanding their 


* Van Swieten kept them upwards of thirty years, in a glass oe not par- 
ticularly well corked, and they still produced vesication. 

2 Annales de Chimie, xivii. 980, 

3 From one ounce of cantharides he. obtained, Of black matter 2 gros @ prs. 
Yellow matter 1—2. Green matter 1—8. Parenchyma 4—-36. Phosphate of 
lime 12 grains. Carbonate of lime 2 grains. ‘Sulphate and muriate of lime 
4 grains. Oxide of iron 2 grains, and an acid the quantity of which was not 
ascertained. Annales de Chimie, xlviii, 33. 
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acrimony, they appear to have been given as an_internal re- 
-medy so early as the time of Hippocrates, who prescribed 
them chiefly in cases of dropsy and amenorrhea. They have 
a considerable effect on the urinary organs, even when exter- 
nally applied; and: unless their internal exhibition be con 
ducted with ereat caution, they act with so much violence on 
the kidneys, bladder, and sinall intestines, as to produce 
bloedy urine, purulent stools, insupportable pains of the ab- 
. domen,’ vomiting, and other symptoms of intestinal inflam- 
matron ; dcirians, syncope, and death. “They have, however, 
been successfully employed in dropsy, obstinate leet ', leu- 
corrhoea, and incontinence of urine arising from paralysis of 
the sphincter vesice. The tree use of diluents, as milk, al- 
mond emulsion, and mucilaginous solutions, 1s absolutely ne- 
cessary during “their employment to moderate their action. 
The tincture is the more proper form for internal use; or, if 
given m substance, the dose should not exceed one rain of 
ihe powdered flies, formed into a pill with opium or “extract 
ef henbane. But they require to be continued for some time, 
in order to prove beneficial. 

Blistering flies when applicd to tbe skin act as a local sti- 
mulant, first reddening and inflaming the part, and then pro- 
ducing from the exhalants a copious ; discharge of serum un- 
der the cuticle, so as to raise a blister. These effects they 
produce more certainly and completely than any vegetable acrid; 
and therefore they are more generally employed as a vesica+ 
tory than any other substance. . 

It is uncertain whetlier blisters were used by the aricierity 
who we know employed some epispastics ; but im the hands of 
modern practitioners they are daily and successfully employed. 
Although their first operation : is local, yet, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the stimulus 18 sufficient to rouse the whole ner- 
vous energy, and excite the general system, so as to render 
their application useful in diseases of diminished exeitement : 
and on this account, in deep-seated local affections, when the 
inflammatory diathesis 1s considerable, the force of the circu- 
lation must be diminished by bleeding, purging, or other eva- 
cuants, before blisters can be advan tazeously applied. The 
diseases of debility in which they are useful. are low nervous 
fever, when accompanied with delirium, pale urine, frequent 
sighing, great anxiety, deafness, a fixed stare and glistening 
eyes ; palsy, and gutta serena, in which case-they should be. 
apjlied to the forehead over the supra- -orbital nerve. They 


» Tc is very probable that gleets were included in the term gonorrheea by the 
old writers, who net unfre equer uly mention cantharides as a remedy ior gonor- 
rhea. Vhus Boccone in his Museo di Fisica; &e. says, that they were much 
waed by the Sicilians in gouorrhaa, Ie wrote in 1699, 
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are found efficacious ae in spasmodic and convulsive af- 
fections, from the irritation they produce overcoming the 
morbid irritation which induced the-spasm. Blisters by their 
Jacal action relieve internal inflammatory diseases by altering 
the balance of the circulation ; ; and, in part, by diverting the 
attention from the prior seat of pain. Hence their utility, in 
ophthalmia, applied’ behind the ears, on the temples, or the 
forehead ; in phrenitis, over the head; in cynanche tonsillaris, 
and in dmalha -pox, when the swelling of the fauces affects re- 
spiration, upon or near the necks; and im phthisis, catarrh, he- 
patitis, pneumonia, gastritis, anid other intestinal inflamma- 
tions, immediately over the seat of pain’. In acute rheuma- 
tism, particularly that variety of it named sciatica, they have 
been found very useful. On the same principle caries’ in the 
bones and joints, or a disposition to it, is often cured by the 
repeated application of blisters. ‘* Under. their application 
the enlargements obviously subside ; the crepitation between 
the bones, the consequence of the daasion of the cartilages, 
ceases to be felt when the blister begins to operate, the use 
of the jomt is effectually recovered, and anchylosis pre- 
vented *.””. A succession of blisters, “Abao to the vicinity of 
an inflamed organ is more beneficial than a protracted sit 
charge from one; and a second blister often relieves after th 
first has failed. ‘Blisters are contraindicated in diseases of 
great debility, where there is a tendency to mortification; as 
in the low states of petechial fevers, cvnanche maligna, con- 
fluent small-pox, and malignant measles; and in dropsy, in 
which they are apt to occasion a pals painfal, ‘dangerous ery- 
sipelas, and gangrene. Peculiar idiosynerasies forbid their 
use in some persons; as they irritate, heat, produce thirst, 
pain, tremors, and sometimes convulsions. in those of irrita- 
ble temperaments their pen is often attended with 
strangury and bloody urine; and this effect is much increased 
if the blister be applied over an abraded surface, as a newly 
_ shaved head, or if tbe blister plaster be allowed to remain too 
Jong on after the blister has risen. To prevent strangury from 
the application of blisters, camphor has been regarded as a 
specific, but without any foundation for the opinion. — It is 
more effectually prevented and reheved by copious dilution 
with milk, and mucilaginous fluids ; and by fomentations of 
warm milk and water to the blistered part ‘after the remov4l 
of the plaster : and much inconvenience of this nature may 


zs Conttar to the opinion of the older phy sicians, lic imagined that the 
ba P 


_ efficacy of blisters aruse from the serous evacuation, modern practice has fully 


_ proved that their utility is always in the ratio of their viciniiy to the aFected 
part. 
* Nord on Diseases of the Hip-juint, 53. 
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be prevented by : ‘nterposing between the vesicatory and the 
skin, a piece of gauze or very thinlinen, wetted with vinegar, 
and applied smooth and close over the plaster. 

Officinal preparations, Tinctura Lytte. L. B.D. Emplastrum 
Lytte., L. E. D. Emplastrum Meloes vesicatori comp. E. Ceratum 
Lytia. L. Unguentum Infusi Meloes vesicatorii. ee Unguentum 
Cantharidis. D. | 


MAGNESI/E SULPHAS. Sulphas Dein purifi- 
eata. Lond. SutpHas MacGnesia. Magnesia vitriolata ; 
Sat catharticus amarus. Edin. SutepHas MAGNESLA ; olime 
Sal catharticum amarum. Dub. Sulphate of Magnesia. Bit- 
ter purging Salt. 

This salt is found native in a pare state’; but it is more 
commonly combined with gypsum*; and in ‘solution in sea 
water, and several mineral springs. It was first artificially 
obtained in England in 1675, from the evaporation of the 
water of the Epsom spring ; whenée. it was named Epsom 
salt: and in 1700 it was made in considerable quantity from 
two springs at Shooter’s-hill in Kent}; but the discovery of 
it in bittern, or the residual brine after the crystallization of 
sea-salt, soom opened a more copious source from which it 
might bye obtained at all times; and for many years past, all 
the sulphate of magnesia used i in this country has been manu- 
factured from bittern. This substance consists chiefly of mu- 
riate of magnesia, muriate of ime, some common salt, and 
a small portion of sulphate of lime ; and therefore it is proba- 
ble that the sulphate of magnesia is obtained by decompo- 
sing the muriate by means of sulphate of iron, or sulphuric 
acid in some form, although some affirm that the bittern is. 
only boiled down to a high point of concentration ; ‘wuen the 
sulphate of magnesia forms, and is purified by a second solu- 
tion and crystallization. The sulphate found in the shops ge- 
nerally contains some muriate of magnesia, which renders it 
deliquescent; and consequently it requires to be preserved in 
close covered jars. 

Qualities. Sulphate of magnesia ts inodorous, and has a_ 
very bitter nauseous saline taste. It is usually in small needle- 
like crystals, but the form of its regular crystal is a qua~ 
drangular prism, acuminated by four planes. ‘When pure it 
effloresces; and is soluble in its own weight of water at 602, 


1 In the mereury mines of Idria it is found crysta llized, and named by the 
Germans Haarsalzx. According to Klaproth, it contains 1 per cent. of oxide 
of iron. Analyt. Ess. 80, 

> In the gypsum quarries of Piedmont ; and, as Proust relates, it abounds so 
laestad in Spain, that in Andalusia large tracts are covered with an efflorescence 
of it afrer floods. Journ. de Physiqu ‘, Xx xii. $12. 

3 Itis also made im Bohemia from the mineral water of Sedlitz. 
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- increasing the volume of the fluid rather more than 4-tenths, 
or a solution of %} of sulphate of magnesia in £3) of water 
“measures eleven fluid drachms and a quarter. Heat expels its 
- water of crystallization ; and the mass is melted, but not de- 
_. composed. According to Bergman, 100 parts consist of 29°35 
of sulphuric acid, 17 Of magnesia, and 53°65 .of water of 
“crystallization. Its specific gravity is 1°66. It is decomposed 
~ by the alkalies, and their carbonates, lime-water, the mt- 
~ riates of barytes and lime, nitrate of silver, and acetate and y 
superacetate of lead, which are therefore incompatible with 
‘it In prescriptions. Msagphae ® 
_ Medical properties and uses. This salt is purgative and 
diuretic. . It operates readily without griping; and, notwith- 
standing its nauseous taste, is generally retained by the sto- 
~ mach when it rejects all other things, especially when admi- 
_nistered in small repeated doses largely diluted, or united with 
an acidulated infusion of roses, In these forms it is a very 
| useful purgative in hypochondriasis, colica pictonum, ileus, 
| - puerperal fever, and in all acute diseases. It is also used as 
| an adjunct to stimulating clysters. By moderate exercise in 
"the open air, while taking this salt, the purgative effect is di- | 
| minished, and its diuretic property increased,’ The dose is 
' from %j to 3ij dissolved in water, gruel, or any other vehicle 5 
“and takereither at once, orin divided doses frequently repeated. 
| . Officinal preparations. Magnesie Carbonas.'L. E.D. Enema 'ca« 
|  tharticum. D: Enema foctidum. D. ey 


> MALVA... Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 774. 

i Cl. 16. Ord.6. Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat, ord. Columniferse 
| Lann. . Malvaceze Juss. 

S G. 1290. Calyx double, the exterior three-leaved. Cepsules nu 
a merous, one-seeded.: 

* *® with angular leaves. 5 

| Species 43. Malva sylvestris'. Common Mallow. + Med. Bot. 2d 
} edit, 554. t. igy. Smith Flora Brit. 740. Engl, Bot: 671. 

} — Officinal. Matva. Lond. ; HERBA, FLOS. fdin.. Mallow. 
. Phis ts a perennial, indigenous plant, common over all Eu- 
| Tope under hedges and in waste grounds; and flowering’ from 
} May tll August. The root is fusiform, branching, and of a 
f| Whitish colour. The stem frequently ereet, branched, round, 
| hairy, rising from one to tbree feet in height, and. many- 
| | flowered. The leaves are alternate, petiolate,scordate, divided 
jj anto seven lobes, plaited, somewhat rough, and crenate; the 
| Upper ones are almost palmate. At the base of each foot- 
iy ‘ * + * , 

| stalk are two stipules. The flowers, which stand on slender 


Te 


| pewenprrere tetera 


1 Matavn Grecorum, | 
RR 
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hairy peduncles, are large ; composed of five inversely cordate 
purple petals, three times longer than the calyx, which is his- 
pid. The capsules are from ten to fifteen in number, of a 
rounded kidney ak crustaceous, brittle, close all round, of 
a dark straw colour, excavated, and wiiikied on the Backe 


The seeds are kidney-shaped, ash- coloured, and furnished with 


an arillus which opens, inwardly. 

Qualities. Common mallow is inodorous, and has a weak, 
herbaceous, mucilaginous taste. “The decoction is precipitated 
by acetate and superacctate of lead; and is nearly a simple solu- 
tion of vegetable mucus. | 

Medical properties and uses. This herb is demulcent. Its 
decoction is advantageously employed in dysentery, ischuria,. 
_ Strangury, and nephritic complaints, but is in. every respect 

inferior to that of the althea root. It is chiefly used in the 
form of enema in tenesmnus, and nephbritic colic: and as cata- 
plasms and fomentations in phlegmonous inflammation. 


MANGANESIUM. Manganese. 


This is a brittle gray-coloured metal, somewhat resembling 
iron in its external aspect, of a eranular texture, and not pos- 


sessing ductility or malleability. It has not been discovered 


native. in its metallic state, but its ores are found’ in most of 


the countries of Europe both in primitive and transition moun= 


tains. Manganese in the ore is found 
A. United with oxygen: ss : 
i. oxidized. Sp. 1. Gray manganese ore. 
Var.a. Radiated.. 
b, Foliated.. 
ec. Compact. 
d. Karthy. 
Black manganese ore. 
White manganese ore. 
. Red manganese ore. 
b— with sulphur. 5. Su/phuret of manganese: 
€.—-———— with phos- ? . Phosphate of manganese, 
phoric acid. § and iron. 
OF these species the first only has beem introduced into the 


list of materia medica. 
Officinal. Maxcanese ', Manganese, or more properly Black Oxite 


of Manganese. 
Under the name of black oxide of manganese are innpliedl 


all the varieties of the first species. It was discovered im 
England by Boyle, in the beginning of the 17th century, but 
was 5 recarded as amodification of iron ore, till the separate: 


—a, and combined oe 
carbonic acid. 


Doh ws 


1. This term is improperly used by the Dublin College: for although the black: 
oxide was originally named manganese, and this is still the name by which it is- 
known in the language of commerce ; yet, in a protessedly scientific works 
more accuracy of nomenclature is required, 


Pid igi 


=. 
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experiments of Scheele and Bergman, published in 1774, 
proved it to be an oxide of a peculiar metal; which Gahn 
afterwards succeeded in obtaining in its metallic state. It is 
found in Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, the north of 
Ttaly, and france, | ! 

‘The greater part of the black oxidé of mangatiese uséd in 
England is obtained near Exeter in Devonshire, in Cornwall, 
and at Howth near Dublin. It occurs crystallized and amor- 
phous; and is generally in combination with small portions 


‘of oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, silex, and barytes. 


Qualities.. Black oxide of manganese differs in its exter= 
nal characters. Its usual colour varies from iron-gray to 


black; when crystallized it is shining, but when amorphous 


devoid of lustre. Its texture is radiated, foliated, compact or 
earthy. None of the varieties are very hard; all of them are 
brittle, and several of them soil the fingers. Their specific 
gravity varies from 3°5 to 4°7. According to Fourcroy, 100 
parts of the radiated variety consist of 60 of metallic manga- 
nese, and 40 of oxygen. Exposed to the heat of ignition, all 
the varieties afford oxygen gas; and when mixed in powder 
with sulphuric acid, they afford it at a low temperature. It 
also parts with its oxygen to muriatic acid, converting it into 
oxymuriatic acid '. : | 

Medical properties and uses. This metallic oxide is only 
used for procuring oxygen gas; and for fumigation in cases of 
infection. To procure oxygen gas, a portion of the oxide is 


‘put into an iron retort, fitted with along curved tube, the 


extremity of which being placed under an inverted jar filled 
with water ina pneumatic trough, the retort is put into 
acommon fire and exposed to a ful! red heat. The calo- 
ric at this high temperature weakens the affinity between the 
manganese andthe oxygen with which it unites, and causing 
it to aSsume a gaseous state, the oxygen gas 18 transmitted 
through the water, and collected in the jar. From the ne- 
cessity of oxygen for carrying on the process of animal respi- 
ration, much benefit was expected from the breathing oxygen 


gas in disease; but experience has not confirmed the high ex- 


‘pectations which were formed of its powers. It certainly in- 


creases the force and velocity of the pulse ; and has been ex- 
hibited with seeming advantage im asthma, chlorosis, scro- 


fula, typhoid fevers, and other diseases of debility. Diluted 


with from ten to'twenty parts of atmospheric air; one or- two 


“quarts of it may be breathed at intervais in the course of the 


day. 


ae 


? The greatest consumption of black oxide of manganese is for the forma- 
tion of the oxymuriatic acid; which is now largely employed ‘im the art ef 
bleaching, 


we 
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But a more certain benefit is obtained from the use of thig — 
oxide of manganese in fumigations. Medicine is indebted to 
Morvean for thé discovery of this mode of destroying infec- 
tion, and the numerous instances in which it has proved be- 
mencial have fully established its use. For'a fumigation the ~ 
following ingredients are required : : common salt Siv, oxide 
of manganese in powder 3}, sulphuric acid f3j, and water 
£3 ij 5 the water and acid must be mixed together, and then ~ 
poured over the other ingredients in a china basin, which should 
be placed in a pipkin of hot sand. The doors and windows of 
the room to be fumigated, must be closely shut for two hours 
after the charged basin has been placed in it; then thrown 
epen, and a current of air allowed to pass through the room. 


MANNA. Vide Fraxinus Ornus. mt | 

MARRUBIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 109. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymmospermia, Wat. ord. Verticillatae 

Linn. Labiatee Juss. | 
G.1111. Calyx salver-shaped, rigid, ten-streaked. _ Corolla, upper © 

lip bifid, ‘linear, and straight. 5 | 
* * with ten-teethed calyxes. © - | 
Species 8. Marrubium“vulgare’. White Herehound. Med. Bot, | 

2d edit. 332. t..118. Smith Flora Brit.636. Engl. Bot. 410.° © | 
Officinal. Marrusium, Lond, ————; urna. Edin, Marrvu- | 
~BIUM ALBUM; Fouia. Dul. Horehound leaves. | 

White horehound 1s an indigenous perennial plant, grow- — | 
ing In waste grounds, and. by road-sides, flowering in “July. | 
‘The root is fibrous, sending up numerous stems, about eighteen 
inches igh, quadrangular, erect, and very downy. The leaves — 
are in pairs upon broad faotatalks, rounded, crenate, w rinkled, | 
hoary, and woolly on the under surface. The flowers are . 
white, in crowded axillary whorls, sessile, villous; and fur-— 
nished with setaceous awned bractes.. The calyx is tubular, 
furrowed, and divided at the margin into ten narrow seg- 
ments, which are hooked at their points: the corolla is tubu- | 
lar, compressed, opening at the mouth into two lips, the up- | 
per of which is narrow and cloven; the under broader, re-— 
flected, and three-cleft, with the middle segment broad, and — 
scolloped. The filaments are two long and two short, with — 
simple anjbers, within the tube; and the style is slendery cand — 
furnished with a cleven stigma. The seeds are four, at the 
bottom of the calyx. |. 

Qualities. Horehound dried has an aromatic odour, which : 
however is soon lost by keeping; and a bitter taste. Both — 
water and alcohol extract its virtues. The infusion reddenai 
tincture of litmus, gives a deep olive green precipitate with 


—— 


2 Tea Dioscoridis. Lemery says the name is Foe from the — 
word Marrot, which means a bitter juice, D 


Ep 
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sulphate of iron, a brown with nitrate of silver, anda pale 
yellow with muriate of mercury: acetate and superacetate of. 
lead do not affect it. The active principles of borehound, 
therefore, appear to be a bitter extractive, volatile oil, and 
gallic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Horehound is tonic, diuretic, 
and laxative. It was forrnerly much used in pulmonary af- 
fections, and is still a popular remedy for asthma and obsti- 
nate coughs. It loosens the belly when taken in large doses, 


"and was consequently. recommended. in jaundice, cachexies, 


menstrual obtructions, and hysteria; but its powers are not 
found by modern practitioners equal to the account the an- 
cients gave of them, and therefore it is very seldom pre- 
scribed. The dried herb may be given in powder, in doses of 
from 3fs to 53; or of the expressed juice of the fresh plant 
from £3/s to 13j's may be taken twice or thrice aday. It is 
also. used in the form of infusion. ; ¥ 

MASTICHE.  Mastich. See Pistacia Lentiscus. 

MEL. Lond. Honey. 


Honey is collected by beds from the nectaries of flowers ', 


“in which it is abundantly secreted ; but it probably undergoes 


* 


# 


some change within the insect before it is excreted by ut, and 
deposited in the comb. That it does not however undergo 
the process of digestion as food is likely, for the honey or 
sugar on which bees are fed during winter is not again ex- 
creted as honey; and the flavour of honey varies according to 
the nature ofthe flowers from which it is collected. Thus 
the honeys of Minorca, Narbonne, and England are known 
by their flavours; and the honey prepared in different parts 
-eyen of the same country differs. It is separated from the 
comb by dripping, and by expression: the first method affords 
the purest sort; the second separates aless pure honey; anda 


_ still inferior kind is obtained by heating the comb before it is 


pressed. When obtained from young hives, which have ne- 
ver swarmed, it is denominated virgin honey. It 1s sometimes 
adulterated with flour, which is detected by mixinsy it with 
tepid water; the honey dissolves, while the flour remains 
nearly unaltered. | 
Qualities. Honey has a peculiar saccharine aromatic odour; 
and a swectacidulous sharp taste. In colour it varies from white 


1 The nectary is a glandular organ of ‘the corollas of flowers. In many it 
forms part of the petals themselves; in others it is a distinct organ, and pre- 


' ‘sents a great variety of form in different flowers. It is not easy to assign the 


use of honey in the vegetable @conomy. 
_. ? It is said that in some parts of, Asia and America a poisonous honey is met 
with, which probabty owes its deleterious properties to the flowers on which 


the bees feed. 
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or yellowish white, to a pretty deep shade of amber or golden. 
yellow: in consistence, from the fluidity of limpid oil to the 
stiffness of soft suet: and when the more limpid kind is kept, 
partly crystallizes, into little irregular concretions. It evi- 
dently contains sugar, mucilage, and an acid; and occasion- 
ally some essential oi], as in the perfumed honey of the Cri- 
mea. Honey is soluble in. water, and partially in alcohols 
and, like sugar, passes into the vinous and acetous fermen- 
tation. When heated over a slow fire it throws up a scum; 
and if the heat be continued so as to produce evaporation, the 
vapour is inflammable; and the honey becomes brown, and 
acquires an unpleasant flavour, which is strong in proportion 
to the degree of temperature employed. Lowitz found that 
the addition of charcoal to a solution of honey deprives it of 
odour, taste, and colour; but the colour again returns when 
the solution is evaporated. Cavezzali separated the sugar by 
first melting the honey, then adding carbonate of lime (egg- 
shells) in powder as long as any effervescence appeared; and, 
after separating a’scum which forms by rest, filtering it, and 
setting it aside to crystallize. The crystals he purified by 
washing them with alcohol’. Proust separated it from a ready 
granulated honey by the action of alcohol?, Nitric acid con 
verts honey into oxalic acid. , 
_ Medical properties and uses. Honey is laxative, and exter- — 
nally detergent and stimulant. Simple honey is seldom or- 
dered as an internal medicine; indeed, when freely eaten as 
food it passes off quickly by stool, and is apt to induee colic in 
some habits; on which account simple syrup should. perhaps 
be preferred in all cases ¢or forming medicinal preparations 
for internal use. Asa local stimulant, it is employed in glis- 
ters; and forms an excellent adjunct to gargles in cynanche, 
and apbthous ulceration of the mouth and fauces, Itis alsoa 
useful detergent to foul ulcers. . 
Officinal preparation. “Mel despumatum. L. D. 


MELALEUCA. Spec. Plant. Willd. in. 1498. | 
Cl, 18. Ord. 3. Polyadelphia Icosandria. Nat. ord. Hesperides / _ 
Linn, Myrti Juss. | 
G. 1392. Calyx five-cleft, half superior. Corolla, petals five. Fi | 
daments numerous, connate in five bodies. Style one, Capsul® 
halt-covered, three-celled. 
Species nova. Melaleuca Cajuputi>®. Cajuputi Melaleuca. Rumphius’ 
(arbor alba minor) Herbar. Amloinense, ii. Lib. 2. cap. 20. t.17. , 


t 
f 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxix. 110. 
2 Journal de Physique, lix, 428. 
3 Asthe specimens of the tree which yields the true Cajuputi oil, which were 
sent home by Mr, Christopher Smith, differ from the Melaleuca Lewcadendrom, 


) 
s | 
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Officinal, Casuputt otzum. Lond. Merareuca Lnucapen- 
pron, QO eum vouarize, Edin, Ovreum Casurut. Dub. Ca- 
juputi oil, 

The tree which yields this oil is a native of Amboyna, and 
the south part of Borneo, where it grows very abundantly in 
dry arid places. It is named Cajuputi in the Malay lan- 
guage; and also by the natives Daun Kitsjil, and Caju- Kilan. 
It is a small tree, in some-situations rather a shrub than 
atree, with a running root, often arched and half above the 
ground, and the stem covered with a rough, pale, lamellated 
bark. The leaves are alternate on short petioles, not unlike 
those of the willow, about three inches long, and little more 
than half an inch broad, lanceolate, and somewhat falcated ; 
entire, smooth, three-nerved, firm, dry, fragile, of a pale yel- 
Jowish green colour, and having the grateful odeur of carda- 
mom seed. The flowers are white, sessile, and accompanied 
with minute, ovate bractes. The calyx is tubular, five-toothed, 
and one half deciduous;.the petals are roundish, and con- 
cave; and the bundles of the filaments, which are long, filiform, 
and bearing small ovate anthers, are fixed, within the tube of 
the calyx. The germen is inferior, roundish, crowned with a 
simple slender style jonger than the filaments ; and becomes a 
__ three-celled capsule, containing many small, oblong, angular 

seeds ', se: 

To prepare the oil, the leaves are collected in a hot dry 
‘day, and put into thoroughly dry bags; in which neverthe-. 
less they soon spontaneously heat: and become moist, as if 
‘Macerated in water. They are then cut in pieces, infused'in 
water, and left to'ferment for a night ; after which they are 
distilled. The quantity of oil they yield is very small, scarcely 
more than three fluid drachms being obtained from two bags 
of leaves ?.. When newly drawn it is very limpid, pellucid, 
and volatile; and, Rumphius says, smells strongly of carda-. 
moms, but is more pleasant. It is generally imported in cop- 
per flasks or canisters; but lately some has been brought to 
us in quart glass bottles. On account of the high price of 
real Cajuputi oil, it is said to be often adulterated with oil of 
turpentine, and coloured with resin of milfoil. 

Qualities. Ths odour of this oil as itis brought to us 1s at 

‘first powerful, and similar to that of a mixture of oil of tur- 


——— 


which was formerly supposed to yield it, and.agree with the Arbor alba minor 
ef Rumphbius; Drs. Maton and Smith have fixed this as a new species under 
the name of M. Cajuputt. ; 

' The natives ef the Moluccas macerate the leaves and flowers in fresh, oil, 
and afterwards impregnate it with the smoke of benzoin. This preparation, 
‘they calk Minjac Money, or odorated oil, and use it as an unguent for the head. 
Aumphius Herb, Ambo. |. c- 

2 Rumphius. 
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pentine and ny Sa but as it goes off becomes extremely 
fragrant and agreeable: the taste is pungent, and resembles 
very much that of camphor. It is limpid, transparent, and’ 
generally of a blueish green colour, which is said to be partly 
derived from the copper of the flasks. When dropped on 
the surface of pure water, it diffuses itself over it, and very 
soon completely evaporates, which is a good test of its pu- 
rity; and it burns rapidly, without leaving any residuum. 
Like other volatile oils it is soluble in alechol, and partially 
in water. 

Medical properties and uses. Cajuputi oil. is a highly dif- 
fusible stimulant, antispasmodic, and diaphoretic’. When 
taken into the stomach, it produces a sensation of heat, fills 
and quickens the pulse; and soon afterwards a copious sweat 
breaks out. It is eflicaciously given in dropsy; chronic rheu- 
matism, palsy, hysteria, flatulent colic, and other spasmodic 
and nervous affections. Asa local and external stimulant, it 
is empfoyed as an embrocation to allay the pain of gout and 
rheumatism, and to restore vigour to joints after sprains. 
- Put into a carious tooth it lulls the pain of tooth-ach; and 


we have seen much benefit derived from rubbing it ta the 


temples, in defective vision from a weakened stfate of the eyes, 
The dose is three or four drops on a lump of sugar. 


MELISSA. Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 146. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1, Didynamia Gymnospermia. ‘ Nat. ord. Verticilate 
Linn.’ Labiatee Juss. 

.G.1118. Calyx dry, nearly flat above: with the upper lip subfas- 
tigiate. Corolla, upper Jip somewhat arched, bifid; lower lip with 
the middle lobe cordate. 

Species 1. Melissa officinalis®. Officinal or Common Balm. Med, 
Bot. 2d edit. 335. t. 119. ; 

Officinal. ; roLiuom, Edin. Balm leaves. 

Balin is a perennial plant, a native of the south se Mirome 
growing in mountainous situations, and flowering from July 
to September. It is cultivated in our gardens}. ~The root is 
fibrous, and sends up annual stems, which rise about two 
feet high, are branched, quadrangular, and smooth. The 
leaves are opposite in pairs, of a bright green colour, rivbed, 


deeply serrated, and cordate; the lower ones on long foot- 


stalks, and the’ upper nearly sessile. The flowers, which are - 


in small axillary bunches forming semi-whorls, stand on slen- 
Mer peduncles, at the base of which are small, oblong, 


+ 
¥ 1:« Fujus olei bing guttz cum cerevisia vel vino propinate: | sudores excitant 
vehementes, cui fini apta medicamenta India exhibet perpauca.” Rumphius. 
2 Meiiroopurarcy Dioscoridis? bees Yeing very fond of it. 
3 it was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, and was probably known in ths 
country prior to shat period. - 


, 
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notched, hairy bractes. The calyx ‘is tubular and pentangu- 
lar ; the upper lip tridentate ; the lower shorter, and cut into 
etre acute teeth. The corolla, which is tubular, of a yellowish 
white colour, with the upper lip shorter, and notched, and 
the lower three cleft, encloses the anthers: the seeds are owe 
ovate, and placed at the bottom of the calyx. 

For medicinal use the herb should be cut before it flowers, 
as it is tllen more odorous. 

Qualities. The recent plant has the sorecable odour of le- 
mons, which is lost in drying and an austere, slightly aro- 

matic taste. In distillation with water it yields a small por- 
tion of a yellow essential oil, on which its odour depends. 
The watery infusion tastes rough 5 ; reddens slightly litmus pa- 
per; and affords with Oxyst Iphate of iron a deep olive, with 
nitrate of silver a deep brown, and with ohn of lead 
a copious ¢ ereenish white precipitate. 

Medical properties and uses. Officinal balm is stomachic 
and diuretic.. It was formerly in repute as a corroborant in. 
hypochondriacal and nervous affections; but it is now used 
only in the form of tea, as a grateful di inert in febrile com- 


plaints. 


MENTHA™, . Spec. Plant. Willd. iti. 74. ; 

C71.14.° Ord, 1. Didynsinia Gymnospermia. Nat, ord. Vertic (Nate 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 

G. 1102. Corolla not quite equal, four-cleft; the broader segment 
emarginate.. Stamens upright, distant. 


* Spiked. 


Species 7. Mentha viridis. Earcenaint. Smith (spec. 3.) Flora Brit. 


612. Med. Bot, 2d-edit, 338. ¢. 121. 

* * Capitate. 

Species 13. Mentha piperita. Peppermint. Smith (spec. 4.) Flora 
Brit. 613. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 330: t, 120. Engl. Bot, 401. 

** * Verticillate. 

species 20. Mentha Pulegium. Pennyroyal. Smith (spec. va Flora 
Brit..624. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 342. t. 122. | 

1, MeNTHA VIRIDIS*% 

LOfficiaal MENTHA viRipis, Lond. Mentua saTIVA; FOLIA, Dub, 
Spearmint. ; 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in marshy 

places, and flowering in August. For medicinal purposes it 
is cultivated in several parts. to a considerabie extent, Dr. 


Smith enumerates four varieties of the species, the first of 


’ which is our plant. The root is creeping; the stem quadran- 
ular and foliaceous, rising about two feet in height, erect, 
smooth, and branching. The leaves are opposite, neatly SeB- 


. 
“ 


3 Mivdn Dioscoridis. SMG Ei 7, 
@ Hac species dignoscitur peliie elit semper glab serrimis, Smith Flor, Brit. G14. 
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sile, lanceolate, about two inches and a half long, and an inch | 

broad ; of a deep green colour above, paler beneath, pointed, 

serrated, smooth, and sometimes a little hairy underneath: 
the flowers are supported on smooth partial flower-stalks, ver- 

.ticillated, in long pointed panicled spikes; furnished with - 

setaceous, ciliated, lanceolate bractes, longer than the flowers ; 

the calyx is cylindncal and furrowed, with five nearly regular 

teeth: the corolla funnel-shaped, tender, smooth, and of a 

purple colour: the stamens are varying in length, with roundish ~ 

anthers; and the style, which 1s filiform, with a bifid divari- 
cated stigma, rises from a four-cleft germen: the seeds are | 
four, small, and generally abortive, owing to the viviparous 
nature of the roots. | 
For medicinal use, spearmint is generally cut just as the 
flowers appear; but for obtaining the essential oil the flower- 
ing plant is preferred. It should be cut in very dry weather. 
Qualities. Spearmint has a strong aromatic odour, and a 
warin slightly bitier taste; neither of which qualities is im->. 

paired by drying.. Both alcohol and water extract its virtues 5 

and in distillation with water an essential volatile oil is obtained. 
Medical properties and uses. Spearmint is stomachic and 

carminative. ‘The infusion is serviceable in allaying sickness 

and vomiting in a weakened state of the stomach; and is a 

common diluent in febrile diseases. It is scarcely-ever used 

in substance. . | 
Officinal preparations. 4gua Menthe viridis. lk. D. Infusum 
Menthe conp. D. Oleum Menthe viridis. L.D. Spir. Menthe vi- 
ridis. L. 7 
2. MENTHA PIPERITA. 

Offictnal. Mentua pirerira. Lond. — 
THA PIPERITIS; HERBA. Dub. Peppermint. 
Peppermint is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 

moist places, and flowering in August and September. It is 

generally cultivated for medicinal use; particularly about Mit- 
cham in Surry', whence the London market is chiefly sup- 
plied. There are three varieties of peppermint, the first of 
which is the officinal plant. The root is creeping: the stem 
quadrangular and channelled, nearly upright, and about two 
feet high, branching, purplish, and rather hairy, with the hairs 
bent backwards: the leaves are of a dark green colour, oppo- 
site, petiolate, ovate, rather pointed, serrated, the upper side 
smoother and Jess pubescent than the under, which is paler, - 
with white and purple veins: the flowers are in terminal, 
spikes, solitary, almost capitate, interrupted beneath, with the 


aie i aan ae IT "ala era 


1 Considerably more than one hundred. acres of this herb are grown in the 
parish of Mitcham; but the greater part of the peppermint is made into a 
Uiqueur, which is drunk as a dram in London. Stevenson’s Survey, 877-378. 


; HERBA. Edin. Man« 
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lower whorl more remote, and on a footstalk: the bractes are 

lanceolate and ciliated: the calyx is furrowed, tender, studded 
with glandular points, the base entirely ans very smooth, 
and five-cleft, with the teeth of a blackish purple colour, and 
ciliated: the corolla is purple; and conceals within its tube 
_ the anthers, which are on short filaments: the germen is four- 
cleft, with a Gliform style longer than the. corolla, and fur- 
nished with a bifid stigma. 

Dr. Smith supposes that this plant was discovered by Doc- 

tor Eales ; and on examining the Linnean Herbarium, now in 
his possession, he found that the Mentha piperita, described 
by Linnzeus, was not our officinal. plant, but merely a variety 
of the M. hirsuta, witb the odour of peppermint. The cul- 
tivators of the plant observe that, to keep up its quality, the 
roots must be transplanted every three years 3 otherwise it de- 
generates into the flavour of spearmint 2? TE the plant be cut 
in wet weather it changes to black, and 1s little worth. 

Qualities. The odour of both the recent and dried plant 
is penetrating, grateful, in some degree resembling camphor 5 
and the taste pungent, warm, glowing, and bitterish, followed 
by a sensation of coldness in the mouth. These qualities de- 
pend on an essential oil and camphor. The oil can be ob- 
_ tained separate by distillation in water, is of a yellowish colour, 

and holds the camphor in solution. . 

Medical properties and uses. Peppermint is tonic, antispas- 
modic, and carminative. It is chiefly used to allay nausea 
and griping, to relieve flatulent colic, and in hysteria: or asa 
vehicle to cover the nauseous taste of other medicines; but to 
many palates it is extremely disayreeable. Tt may be given 
under the form of watery infusion ; but the distilled water-and 
the essential/oil-are generally preferred. 

Officinal preparations. Aqua Menthe piperite. L. E.D. Oleum 
Menthe i ad is E. D. Spiritus Menthe piperite. L. E. 

. Menrua Puiecium. 

Officinal, Pic ceiow: ‘Lond. ; HerBa. Edin. PoLzcium; 
HERBA. Dus. Pennyroyal. 

_ This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on heaths 
and in moist meadows, and flowering in September. Like the 
other mints it is cultivated for medicinal purposes; and be- 
comes more luxuriant and erect. ‘The stem is obtusely qua- 
drangular, trailing, Pane RIDE: and somewhat hairy: the leaves 
are petiolate, small, obtuse, bluntly serrated, and in a small 
degree hairy underneath : the flowers, which are supported on 
stalks covered with short thick fice: are in sessile whorls, 
numerous, and many-flowered ; and without bractes: the ca- 


; hyx1 is of a purplish green eae tender, furrowed, and covered . 


fy a 


‘1 Linnean Transactions, v. 176, 


¢ 
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with thick short hairs; five- cleft, with the teeth pointed, un- 
equal, and ciliated: the ‘corolla is twice the length of the calyx, 
purple, four-cleft, with the base white and externally villous : 
the stamens are erect, and longer than the corolla; and the 
germen similar to that of the former species. 

Qualities. The odour is similar to that of spearmint, but 
fess fragrant; the taste aromatic and pungent, with a slight 
flavour of camphor. These qualities reside in a very volatile 
essential oil which rises in distillation with water, 

Medical properties and uses. Pennyroyal was. formerly ré- 
garded as emmenagogue, expectorant, and diaphoretic ; and was 
in repute for p sromoting: the uterine evacuation, and relieving 
hysteria, hooping-cough, and asthma: but it is now justly 
considered of no value, and seldom used in regular practice. 

Officinal preparations. 4yua Pulegit, L.E.D, Olewm Pulegii, 
L.D. Spiritus Pulegii, L. 


MENYANTHES., Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 810. 
€l.5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat, ord. Precize Linn. Ly- 
symachiz Juss. . 
G. 200. Corolla hirsute. Stioma cloven. Capsule one-celled. 
Species 4. Menyanthes trifolicta. Buckbean. Med. Bot. 2d ed.*t. 97. 
Smith Flor. Brit. 225. Engl. Bot. 405. 


a 


Officinal, Menvantues.: Lond. ; FotiuM. Edin, Triro- | 


LIUM PALUDOSUM. Dub. The leaves of Buckbean. 

This is one of the most beautiful of our indigenous plants, 
Ttis a perennial, not uncommon in watery situations, in 4 
black bogey soil, flowering in June and July. ‘The root is 
long, round, fibrous, and of a black colour: the stems are 
spreading, bemibheds aiid clothed with sheathing footstalks, 
each of which supports a ternate leaf, formed of three obovate, 
smooth, bluntly toothed leaflets, of a beautiful green on the 


upper surface, and pale beneath: the- flower-stalk, which — 


springs from within the sheath of a leaf, is longer than the 
leaves, erect, smooth, round, bearing a thyrsus of about ten 
flowers, accompanied by small ovate entire bractes : the calyx 
is obtusely five-toothed; the corolla a funnel-shaped petal, 


cleft into five deep seoments, which are white, tipped with - 
Tose colour, and clothed within with long fleshy shagwy fibres on — 


their upper side: the anthers are savittate, and of a red colour: » 


the germen round ; and the stigma cloven and notched, on a 
slender style twice the length of the stamens. 
Qualities. The leaves of buckbean have a faint disagree* 


able odour, and an intensely bitter nauseous taste, which is— 


extracted by infusion with water. 
Medical properties and uses. Buckbean is tonic, diuretic, 
and purgative. It has been used with seeming benefit in re- 


mittent “and intermittent fevers, rheumatism, arthritic affece — 
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tions, and in cachectic and enteneets diseases. In large doses 
it is apt to excite vomiting, The dose of the dried leaves pow= 
dered is from Dj to 3}; or of an infusion made with 3fs of the 
_dried Jeaves, and boiling. water Ofs, from £3) to f¥}{s may be 
taken three or four times a day. It is adviseable to unite 


-some aromatic with either of these forms of giviNE it, to enable 
“the stomach to bear 1t more easily. 


MEZEREL CORTEX. Mezereon Bark. Vide Daphne. 


MOMORDICA. - Spec. Plant. (Villd. iv. 601. - 
Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moneecia ae ee Nat. ord. Cucurbitacez. 
G.1739. Male. Calyx five-clett. Corolla five-parted. Filaments five. 


Female. Calyx ave Corolla five-parted. Style trifid. 
Gourd opening elastically. 


_ Species.13. Momordica Elaterium'. Wild or Squirting Cucumber. 

Med. Bot. 2d ed. t. 72. 

> Officinal. Evarerit poma*®. Lond. Fructus ReceNs SUBMATU+ 
rus. Edin, ELarerium; Fructus. Dub, The recent nearly 
ripe fruit of the Wild Cucumber. 

This species of momordica is a perennial yative of the south 
of Europe, flowering in June and July. It is cultivated in 
England, but does ot survive the severity of our winters 3. 
The root 18 large and fleshy, sending forth several thick rough 
trailing stems, ~ which branch and extend three or four feet 

every way : the leaves are on long petioles, large, rough, of a 
grayish. green colour, and cordate: the flowers are axillary, 
similar in appearance to those of the common cucumber, but 
salut of a pale yellow colour, with a greenish base: the 
malic flowers stand on short peduncles, but the female sit on 
the gefmen, which is inferior: the fruit into which it swells 
has the appearance of a small oval cucumber, of a grayish co- 
lour, and covered with prickles, When fully ripe it quits the 
peduncle, and casts out the seed and juice, with great force - 
and to a considerable distance, through the hole in the base 
where the footstalk is inserted. 

For medicinal use the frait is gathered in HBP just 
before it it ripe; and. the clear juice which runs from it, and 
that obtained by the expression of the fruit, are Inspissated, and 
form the elaterium of the shops. 

Qualities. The juice is nearly inodorous, and has a very 
slightly bitter taste. It deposits by rest a ion a aE i portion 
of feculent matter; for an account of the nature of which see 
Lxtractum Elaterii among the Preparations. 


1 Dinus aryoios Diosesridis. 


2'The London College have erred in oe the fruit an apple, as it is evi. 
dently a pepo or. gourd. 


3 It was cultivated by Geragde in 1596, 
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Medical properties and uses; This fruit is avery violent 
eathartic., It was much employed by the ancients, who ex- 
tolled it as highly efficacious in melancholic and: maniacat 
attacks, and used the root also in similar cases. It is still oe- 
casionally given in dropsies; but owing to the dangerous by per-: 


catharsis which it sometimes induces, it is very rarely pre+ — 


scribed. The extract is always employed in prefererice to the 
recent fruit. : | 

Officinal preparation. Lxtractum Elaterii. L. E. D. 

MORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 368. 
Cl, 21. Ord. 4. Moneecia Tetrandria. Nat. ord. Scabride Linn. 


Urtice Juss. 
G. 1604. Male. Calyx four-parted. Corolla 0. 


Female. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla 0. Calyx becoming 4 


berry. Seed one. 
Species 5. Morus nigra. Common Mulberry tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
712. t. 243. 
Officinal. Mort Baccz. Lond. Mulberries. 
This species of mulberry is a native of Persia, whence it 
was brought to Italy, and gradually spread over Europe. It is 
now abundantly cultivated in this country, flowering in June, 


and ripening its fruit in September. The tree, which seldom | 


‘exceeds thirty feet in height, is covered with a brownish gray 


‘bark : the leaves are numerous, on short footstalks, cordate, — 
‘serrated, veined, about three inches Jong, and nearly as broad, 
rough on the upper surface, which is of a deep green colour, 
and covered with minute warts; and paler and villous under- | 


neath. The male flowers, which are on the same tree as the 
female, are in close roundish catkins, composed of caducous 


. . 7 4p ° ay 
florets, which consist of four concave, oval, erect, calycinal 


leaves, inclosing four filaments bearing simple anthers: the 
female flowers contain a roundish germen, crowned with two 


divaricated ‘styles furnished with simple stigmas, inclosed in a — 
calvx of four ovate concave erect leaves ; which, after flowering, — 


swell, become succulent and coloured, investing the seed; and 
many of them being crowded together on one peduncle form a 
spurious compound berry, that has the appearance of a real 
succulent berry composed of a number of smaller berries '. 

ualities. Mulberries are inodorous, have a sweet acidu- 
Jous taste, and abound with a deep blood red juice. Hermb- 
stadt found that their acidulous quality depends on the pre- 
sence of ‘tartaric acid, and I find they contain also jelly and 
mucus. 


1 It is a curious fact, that two mulberry trees growing near each other bear 
generally more fruit, and that of a finer quality, than if planted alone. This is 


supposed to be owing to the malé flowers in one of the trees being more effec- _ 


tive than those of the other. 
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Medical properties and uses. This fruit is cooling and laxa- - 
tive; and, when not too ripe, allays thirst, and proves exceed- 
wigly grateful in febrile diseases. It is seldom, however, used 
medicinally ; and, when eaten too freely as an article of food, 
¥s apt to occasion diarrhea, 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Mori. L. 


MOSCHUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1.172. 

Ci. 1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. . 

G, 28. Horns none. Fore teeth eight in the lower jaw. Tusks one om 
each side in the upper jaw, projecting out of the mouth. 

Species. Moschus moschiferus; The Musk Deer, or Thibet Musk, 

Pennant Quadr, 50. t. 10. f. 1. eke 
Officinal, Moscuus. Lond. Dub. ; materia in follicule prope 

umbilicum collecta, Moscuus dicta. Edin, .Musk. = — ~ 

This animal is an inhabitant of the alpine mountains of the 
east of Asia, particularly those which divide Thibet from India. 
It is a solitary animal, living among the rocks, and frequent 
ing the highest tops of the snowy peaks ; very timid, and difa- 
eult to be taken. The length of the full grown animal scarcely: 
ever exceeds three feet, and in its general aspect it resembles 
the deer: the head is elegant: the fleece coarser than that of 
the stag, but very light and soft, and varying in colour at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and different periods of life, chiefly 
from brown to nearly black, hoary underneath, and sometimes, 
but rarely, whitish: the tail is very short. Between the navel 
and the prepuce is an oval bag, flat on one side, and convex 
on the other, abort three inches long, and two broad, project- 
' tng, with a very small orifice, and beset with short hairs. This 
‘is the musk bag: it is empty in the young animal; but in the 
‘adult contains from 43jfs to ij of musk.’ The animal often 
expresses part of the contents of the bag, when it becomes too 
full, by rubbing ‘itself against stones; and the matter thus 
ejected is said to‘be a purer musk than that which is brought 
to this country. 

Musk is imported into England from China in cadiies, 
which contain from twenty to sixty and one hundred ounces 
each; but an inferior kind is brought from Bengal, and a still 
baser sort from Russia. The best is in the natural follicle, or 
the pod as it is denominated in mercantile language. This is 
asac or bag about the size of a pigeon’s egs, of a brownish 
 eolour, lined with a very thin membrane, and covered exter- 
nally with coarse hairs. The musk itself is in grains concreted: ° 

together, dry, yet slightly unctuous, and free from grittiness- 
when moistened and rubbed between the fingers, or chewed. 

As musk is a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. 
When this is the case, the bag, which should not have any 
appearance of haying been opened, appears, if narrowly exa- 
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mined, slit or punctured in several places, through which sand, 
lead, and other heavy. matters are inserted. The musk is 
-sometimes nearly all abstracted, and-a mixture of dried blood 
and asphaltum introduced-into the bag; or both the: bag and 
the musk are artificial, and only scented with real mask. The. 
first of these adultcrations is easily detected; the presence of 
bload may be suspected, if the musk, when held over the fame 
of a candle on athin ‘spatula, emits, as it imflames, a fetid 
smoke: and asphaltum is discovered by ‘its melting, and 
running before it inflames if heated on a spatula, whereas real 
musk inflames without running, and is converted into char- 
coal’. The artificial bags are known by the inner membrane 
which lines the real musk bags being deficient. a 
Qualities. The odour of musk is aromatic, but peculiar, 
extremely powerful and durable; the taste bitterish and heavy; 
and the colour a deep brown, with a shade of red. . Exposed 
to heat it burns with a white flame, and leaves a light spongy 
charcoal. Trituration with potass develops ammonia.  Boil- 
ing water dissolves it partially, alcohol better, and sulphuric 
ether still more completely. The watery ifusion hasa yel- 
Jowish brown colour, a bitterish taste, and the strong odour of 
the musk ; and reddens infusion of litmus. Solutions of mu- 
riate of mercury and of sulphate of iron produce with it co- 
pious precipitates; as does also infusion of yellow cinchona’ 
bark. Solution of nitrate of silver throws down a whitish 
recipitate, which, on exposure to the light, changes to a livid 
Bie: and nitrate of mercury, a brownish precipitate. The al- 
coholic tincture is of a reddish brown colour, transparent, hut 
with scarcely any odour of the musk. Water renders it milky, 
and gives out the strong musk odour; but with the other tests 
it presents the same results as the watery infusion. The ethe- 
real tincture has a deep brown colour; and, when evaporated 
on the surface of waier, deposits a brown, tenacious, nearly 
insipid resin, and renders the water milky. The resinous mat- 
ter has the musk odour in perfection; while the substance 


‘which occasions the turbidness of the water possesses the pro- — 


erties of extractive. From these results musk appears to 
contain albumen, gelatine, muriate of ammoma, phosphate of 


soda, and an uncombined acid; but the greater part of it con- 
sists of a resin combined with a volatie oil, and a mucilagi- : 


nous extractive matter. 


_ Medical properties. and uses. Musk is stimulant and anti-_ 


spasmodic. Aétius is the first writer who mentians it as.a 


‘ 


1'The formation of ammonia when rubbed with potass has also been mene 
‘tioned as a test of the presence of blood ; but the fixed alkalies hay 
ammonia in the best specimens of musk we have ever seen. ; 


e developed — 


Pe 
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medicine; but it did not come into general use in this country 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. It raises the pulse 
without much augmenting the heat of the body, and has a 
remarkable power of resolving spasm, and increasing the 
energy of the brain and nerves. Hence it is very efficaciously 
given in typhoid fevers, when low delirium, subsultus tendi- 
num, and hiccough supervene; and in combination with am- 
monia to arrest the progress of gangrene. Its beneficial effects. 
in all spasmodic diseases are well established ; and Cullen says 
be can vouch for its powers in retrocedent gout, which in 
many instances he had seen suddenly relieved by large doses 
of musk'. It checks the vomiting in cholera, at the same 
time that it allays the tormina of the intestines. In epilepsy 
‘we have seen more benefit derived from musk in combination 
with calomel than from any other remedy; and we are in- 
clined to attribute much of the disappointment which others 
have experienced, either to the remedy not having been genuine, 
or the smallness of the dose. To obtain the full benefit of 
‘musk in this disease, the dose must be much larger than what 
is usually given, repeated at shorter intervals, and its use longer 
‘continued. In an old confirmed case, in which three and four 
‘fits were experienced daily, musk, given to the extent of 3fs 
four times a day, reduced the number of fits to one in three 
-months. Upon the whole, we agree with Cullen ‘* that musk _ 
is one of the most powerful antispasmodics we are acquainted 
-with?,”? and regret that the high price of the drug necessarily 
limits very much its employment ?. : 
As a local remedy, muskiis said to be useful in atonic deaf- 
ness when inserted into the ear with cotton ; and it is recom= — 
‘mended in the form of enema in the convulsions of children 
arising from the irritation of dentition. 3 
Musk is best given in substance, in the form of bolus. 
The dose may be from grs. vj to 3j, repeated at intervals of 
six or eight hours. : 
_ Officinal preparations. Mistura Moschi. L. Tinctura Moschi. D. 
MYRISTICA. Spec. Plant. Willd, iv. 869. 
Cl.22. Ord. 13. Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Lauri Juss. 
G. 1851. Male. Calyx bell-shaped, trifid. Corolla0, Filament 
columnar. Anthers six or ten united. 
iB Female. Calyx bell-shaped, trifid, deciduous, Corolla 0. 
Style 0. Stigmatwo. Drupe, a nut involved in an arillus (Mace) 
with one seed. 7 


1 Mat. Med. ii. 381. 2 Tlid. 1. c. 380, 

3 A mixture of musk and cinnabar in arrack is said to be used efficaciously 
by the Tonquinese, as 2 remedy in hydrophobia. Phil. Trans. xlvi. 78, No 
benefit has ever been derived from its use in this disease in this country, al- 
though it has been often and fairly tried. 

; Ss 
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Species ¥.  Myristica moschata. The Nutmeg-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 698. t.238. Rumphius Herb. Amboin. i. lib. 11. 6.5. ¢ 4. «, 
Officinal, Mynisticm nucret. Lond, Fructus nucleus, Nux 

MOSCHATA dictus ; Macis, et ejus oleum volatile. Edin. Nux mMos- 

CHATA; OLEUM ESSENTIALE, OLEUM EXPRESSUM, INVOLUCRUM, 

MAcis bictum. Dub. Nutmeg; Mace; Oil of Nutmeg, essen- 

tial and expressed ; Oil of Mace. 

The nutmeg-tree is a native of the Molucca islands. It 
has, however, been nearly extirpated from the greater number 
of them by the narrow policy of the Dutch, and is cultivated: 
at Banda’ only, where a sufficient F beae! is reared to supply 
with mace and nntmegs the whole of Europe. It rises to 
the height of thirty feet, producing many erect branches, 
which, ‘as well as the trunk, exude when wounded a red glu- 
tinous juice, and are covered with a smooth ash-coloured ex- 
terior bark. The leaves, which stand alternately on short pe- 
tioles, are elliptical, pointed, undulated, entire, and obliquely 
netved ; of a bright green colour on ‘the upper surface and 
orayish underneath, with an aromatic taste. The flowers 
are present at the same time with the fruit, modorous, small, 
supported on axillary peduncules ; and male and female on se- 
parate trees: the calyx in both is fleshy, smooth, and divided 
at the edge into three moderately spreading segments. There is 
no corolla. The filaments im the male flowers are short, united | 
into one columnar bundle inserted into the receptacle, and 
bear each a linear anther which surrounds the upper half of the 
filament. The germ in the female is superior, oval, and — 
crowned with a style terminated by two stigmas. The fruitis 
an elliptico-spheroidal, one-celled superior berry, marked with 
a shallow longitudinal groove on one side, fleshy, smooth, 
one-celled, and the size of a small peach ; the flesh is thick, 
rather solid, and finally dries up to a coriaceous crust, whieh? 
shene at one side, and displays the nutmeg m its shell covered 
with an arillus, which is the oflicinal mace. This 1s a fleshy 
coriaceous, § saflron- or yellow-coloured reticulated substance, 
which closely invests the shell. of the nutmeg, and fixes it to 
the bottom of the cell Phe kernel, which is the proper nut- 
mee, is of a roundish Kal form, marked on the outside with 
many vermicular furrows, within of a fleshy-farinaceous suh= | 
stance ; yarlegales, whitish. and oy , and having a cavity at the — 
bottom for the embryo ?. : 

The nutmeg- tree yields three crops annually: the first im 
April, which is the best ; the segond in August, and the third 


} Under thisterm are included six smaller islands, Neyra, Lenteira, Pule-Aya,- 
Goenenga, Apia, Pelerona, and Rossengenia ; but the three first only bear nut- 
meg-"Tees. , 

2 Ceriner. de Fructibus, t. 41. 
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an December, yet the fruit reqnires nine months to ripen its 
When it is gathered, the outer coriaceous covering is first 
stripped off, and then the mace carefully separated ‘and dried 
An the sun. The nutmegs in the shell are exposed to heat and 
smoke for three months, then broken, and the kernels thrown 
into a strong mixture of lime and water, which is suprioned 
to be necessary for their p eservation, after which they are 
‘cleaned and packed up; and with the same intention the mace 
is sprinkled with salt water, There are several varieties of the 
tree; but that denominated the Queen nutmeg, which beare 
asmall round nut, is the best’. They are imported i in chests 
which containing each from 100 to 140lbs. weight; the mace 
comes in chests also of different sizes: the essential oil, 
which is obtained in Banda by the distillation of the nuts, is 
_brought t in bottles ; and the expressed oil im stone jars. 

Qualiti ies. The nutmeg has a fragrant agreeable spicy 

- odonr, and a warm aromatic taste. It is unctuous to the feel, 
easily cut with a knife, but not very pulverulent; when cut ~ 
transversely and examined by the microscope, ube dark-co- 
_loured veins which run through its substance appéar to consist 
of cellular matter filled with oil, and tovthese the active mat- 
ter of the nutmeg is chiefly confined. Acohol and ether ex- 
tract completely - the active qualities of nutmeg. When the 
ethereal tincture, which is limpid ane of a golden vellow co- 
Jour, is evaporated on water, a small portion of volatile essential 
oil unites with the water, and a white opaque g granular sebaceous . 
substance, heavier than water, which has much the appearance 
of the expressed oil, is deposited. When alcohol is digested 
on this substance, it dissolves very little of it, but becomes 
Ow and acquires the qualities of a spirituous solution of 
the essential oil; the undissolved substance, 1f washed in waters 
“is nearly insipid, melts at a temperature of vey , and, on cool- 
ing, Guhierdtes into atranslucent brittle cake which has the 
properties of wax. The part of the nutmeg insoluble in ether 
is chiefly gum and starch. In distillation with wage: nut- 
meos yield giz of their weight of essential volatile oil, and 
by expression one-third of a sebaceous fixed oil?. Hence, 
the eomponents of thenutmeg seem to be starch, gum, vola- 
_tile oil, wax, and a fixed fat oil, The volatile oil possesses the 
odour and taste of the nutmeg in a concentrated degree, 1s of 
| a pale straw. colour, limpid, transparent, and lighter than 
water. The expressed oil, which is eroncously called oil of 
mace, when first drawn is limpid and yellow, bat on cooling 


ee cet 


‘Ya the Malay lancuage, the nutmeg is called Pela, and the mage, Bonga 
a Rumphins, $e 
® Newman's Chemistry, 404. 
$2 
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_ acquires the consistence of spermaceti and somewhat of the 
appearance of Castile soap, being whitish, mottled with red~- — 
dish brown. Its odour is agreea ble aud slightly aromatic, and. 
its taste fatty, pungent, and bitterish.”’ It appears to be a ve- 
getable cerate, or a triple compound of fixed oil, volatile oil, 
and wax. Besides the genuine expressed oil, there are two 
other sorts found in the shops 5 one, which is said to come from 
Holland, of a paler celour, and in flat square cakes ; and 
another, which 1s an artificial composition of suet, palm oil, 
and “ wnenraid: scented with a httle volatile oil of nutmeg. 


Mace resembles the nutmeg in its odour and taste, but has _ 


a greater degree of pungency ¢ and bitterness. It is in lacini- 
srt flexible, thin pieces, unctuous to the feel, and of a deep 

eddish yellow colour. Alcohol and ether extract its active 
asian and when the ethereal tincture is evaporated on 


water, a thick deep yellow coloured, very pungent, and odorous 


oil is left in drops on the surface of the water, with some re-_ 
sin; and a small portion of extractive is also deposited, but 


pe bene’ granular matter.’ 
Medical properties and uses‘. As the medical properties 


of nutmeg and mace depend on the essential oil they contain, 


they agree in these ciycumsiances; and both are stimulant, 


carminative, and in large doses narcotic. Mace is more ge-_ 


nerally used as a culinary spice ; but the nutmeg and its vo- 


latile oil are in frequent use to cover the disagreeable taste of | 


other medicines ; and are sometimes ordered in cases of Jan- 
‘guors, vomiling and diarrhcea, and in flatulent colic. On 


account of the narcotic property of the oil, nutmeg should be. 


cautiously employed in apoplectic and paralytic habits. In 


India its dangerous effects have been frequently felt?; and in” 


this country ‘instances have occurred in which the nutmeg, 
taken in large quantity, produced drowsiness, great stupor, 
and insensibility ; and, on bbe delirium which alternated 


with sleep for several hours?. The volatile oil is sometimes — 
used as an external sinlind! and the expressed oil is seldom: — 


employed for any other purpose. 


by 


The dose of the keine, and the mace is from grs. v. to OF 


that of the volatile oil, my, to Wy. 


Officinal preparations. OF the nutimeg, Spiritus Myristice. L E.D} 


Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. E. D. Spiritus Raphani com- 

_ positus D, Confectio aromatica. L.D. Electuarium Catechu. E.D. 
Pulvis Carbonatis Caccis compositus. D. Trochisci Carl-onatis Cal- 
cis, E.D. Of the oil, Spiritus Ammonie. aromaticus. D. Pilule- 
Scille. D. Emplasirum Picis compositum. L. 


+ 


1 Avicenna ‘rst noticed nutmegs as a medicine. 
2 Bontius de Medicina /ndorum, 20, 3 Cullen, Mat, Med. ii, 204, 
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~MYROXYLON. | Shee. Plant. Willd. ii.546. 
Cl.: 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia.. Nat. ord. Lomentaceze 

Linn, Legumivose Juss: ;. 

-G. 829. Calyx bell-shaped, five-toothed. Pe/als five, thé upper 
one Jarger than the others, Germen longer than the coroll a. Le 
gume with one seed only at the point ! 

Bheciés 1. Myroxylon peruiferum.  Sweet- al: Balsam-tree. 

Hernandez. Nova Plant. Ec. Mexican. Hist. fol. 51. cum figura, 
Officinal. Bausamum psruvianum. Edin. Peruvian Balsam. 

The Peruvian balsam tree is a native of the warmest pro-’ 
‘vinces of the continent of South America’. It is a very 
beautiful tree, with a smooth thick bark, which is very resi- 
nous, as is every part of the tree. The leaves are alternate 
and abruptly'pinnate. The leaflets in two, pairs, nearly oppo- 
site, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, with the apex lengthened, 
blunt, emarginate, entire, veined and very smooth. The mniad 
rib runs throuel h ite whole length of the under surface of the 
leaf, raised and pubescent ; ie common petiole is round and 
pubescent. The flowers are. scattered, on axillary erect ra- 
cemes, longer than the leaves. The peduncles are roundish and 
pubescent; each supported by a small, erect, ovate, concave 
bracte, appearing to the naked eye like a tubercle. -Pedicels 
erect. -The calyx | is bell-shaped, hoary green, and surrounded 
on the outside by the petals and anthers, “which are whi te, and 
containing within, a green legume that has a singular appear- 
ance in the flower. The substance of the leaves is full of 
translucent, linear, points, like the leaf of the orange-tree. 

’ This tree is sala. to yield by incision a balsam superior to, 
that which is brought to this country. What is found iiitie- 
shops is obtained by boiling the twigs in water. It is im= 

_ ported in jars, each containing from tw enty to forty pounds 

weight. A mixture of resin and some volatile oil with 
benzoin is often ‘sold for Peruvian balsam, and the fraud is 
not easily detected. 

Qualities. The balsam which we receive has a fragrant > 
aromatic odour, much resembling that of benabins with a 
warm bitterish taste, leaving a slight sensation of burning in 

the throat after it is swallowed, with some degree of sweetness. 

Tt is viscid, of a deep reddish brown colour, and of the con~ 

Sistence of fluid honey. Water boiled on the balsam becomes 

acidulated, and deposits on cooling crystals of benzoic acid. 
In distillation with water.. a sinall ‘portion of a volatile limpid 
oil is obtained, and rere acid sublimes in the neck of the 
retort. ‘Its remaining matter is a resin. Ether in small quan- 


A 


' ae Miitis discovered it, and sent a branch of ee tree to the younger Linnxus 
‘about the year 1781, 
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tity dissolves it readily and completely ; alcohol also dissolves 
it, but the quantity of menstruum must be considerable. Sul- 
phuric acid converts it into artificial tannin. and charcoal. 
Treated with nitric acid, some prussic acid is evolved, benzoic 
acid sublimes, and the residual matter is artificial tannin *. The 
alkalies and their carbonates form with it thick masses, which 
on the addition of sulpburic acid lets fall a resinous matter, 
and benzoic acid crystallizes. Hence Peruvian balsam appears 
to consist chiefly of a resin, volatile oil, and benzoic acid. 
Medical properties and uses. Balsam of Peru is stimulant 
and tonic. It has-been regarded as expectorant also, and fe- 
commended in catarrh and other pulmonary affections; but it 
is contraindicated wherever any inflammatory action is pre- — 
sent; and to its stimulant operation on the pulmonary exha- 
lants we may ascribe its use ig chronic asthma and old obsti- 
fate coughs*. In gleets, leucorrhea, pny and chronic rheue- ~ 
matism, “its tonic powers have proved beneficial ; as well as 
in many other cases of debility. It may be given to the 
“extent of ffs for a dose. As a local stimulant it is employed 
externally pth cleansing and stimulating foul indolent ulcers ; 
and a mixture composed of 5} of the balsam and 3ji} of ox 
gall, is much recommended to be dropped into the ear every — 


day alter syringing with a soluticn of soap, in fetid discharges 
‘of the ear. 


OfAcinal preparation, Pilula Guaiaci cum Aloe. D. 
MYRRHA?. Lond. Edit.~ Myrrua ; GUMMI-RESINA. 
Dub. Myrrh, a gum-resin. . 

The tree or be which produces this gum-resin is a native ° 
of the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and of Abyssinia, grow- 
ing, according to Mr. Biuce’s account, behind Azab, along the 
coast towards the straits of Babelmandel.. It is undescribed 
by nataralists ; and the conjectures of Mr. Bruce in favour of 
its being a Mimosa are by no means satisiactory+. The appear- 
ance of the best myrrh, as we receive it, affords reasons for 
supposing that it 1s an exudation from the plant. Tt is im- 
ported in chests each containing trom one to two hundred 
weight. The Abyssinian myrrh comes to us through the 
East Indies, while that produced i in Arabia is brought by the 

way of Turkey. 

Qualities. Myrrh has a peculiar, rather fragrant ‘odour, 
and bitter aromatic taste. It softens in the ‘mouth, ad= | 
heres to the teeth when chewed, aud 1s in small irregularly 


ae 


t Pinte het Phil. Trans. 1806. Thomson s Chem. iv. ed.v. 126. 
a ‘denham gave it m p hthisis. 


Spovere Dioscoridis, ‘Uhe name Mvopee, used by Hippocrates, is derived from” 
geveov, an ointment. 4 Phil, Trans, lav. 413s 
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shaped pieces, which can scarcely be called tears; they are 
translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle; breaking with 
a resinous fracture, and easily pulverized. It does not melt 
when heated, and is not very inflammable. Its specific gra- 
_wity is 1°360'. Such are the characters of good royrrh ; but 
it is often opaque mixed with many impurities, and either 
white or of a dark colour approaching nearly to black, with 
a disagreeable odour, in which case it should be rejected. 
' Myrrh is partially soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
In distillation with water, it yields an oil heavier than water. 
When it is triturated with very soft or distilled water, nearly 
the whole appears to be dissolved, forming an opaque yellow- 
ish solution; but the greater part is deposited by rest, and not 
more than one-third of the gum-resin is actually dissolved. 
The alcoholic tincture is rendered milky and opaque when 
mixed with water, but no precipitate appears.  Braconnot ase 
serts, that 100 parts of myrrh consist of 23 resin and. 77 
gum’, but our experiments lead to a somewhat different con- 
clusion. Ether digested on powdered myrrh dissolved three 
parts in eight, and the tincture evaporated on water deposited 
two grains and a half “of very bitter resin, and half a grain of 
extractive matter, which also tasted bitter. The part insoluble 
in the ether was nearly all soluble in water, and afforded a so- 
lution resembling that of acacia gum; but «differed from it in 
being precipitated by solutions of muriate of mercury and 
of superacetate of lead. . Hence myrrh seems to consist of 
resin, essential oil, extractive, and mucus rather than gum. 
Medical properties and uses. Myrrh is tonic and expecto- 
rant. In moderate doses it stimulates the stomach, promoting 
the appetite and digestion; but in large doses, increases the 
frequency of the pulse, and augments the general heat of the 
beady. As atonic, it is efficaciously given in cases of debie 
lity, as amenorrhcea, chlorosis, and convalescencies; and in 
phthisis pulmonalis, when the inflammatory symptoms and 
hectic fever do not run bigh. Its use in phthisis has andeed 
been condemned by several physicians of great repuic+; but 
when there is an evident ulceration of the lungs without much 
hectic, and the patient’s strength is considerably reduced by 
the quantity of the expectorated matter, the proper exhibition 
of myrrh is certainly productive of much benefit. In the 
first-mentioned diseases, it is advantageously combined with 
aloes, cinchona, or other bitters, and chalybeates; and in 
phthisis, with nitre, digitalis, opium, camphor, and the sul- 
“phate of iron or of zinc. Combined with oxide of gime 


\ 


1 Brisson. 2 Annales de Chimie, ixviti. 52. — 
3Cullen, Mat. Med. ii, 193. 4 Cullen, Fothergill, 
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it has been found extremely useful in the peculiar cough 
which sometimes accompanies. pregnancy, when it continues 
after abortion. As an expectorant it is often employed in 
humoral asthma and chronic catarrh ; and with the same view 
also has been given in phthisical affections: but as it cannot 
be employed .with propriety in pulmonic cases, where there is 
much inflammatory action or hectic present, any advantage 
derived from its use in phthisis probably depends altogether on 


its tonic operation counteracting the exhaustion produced by 


a copious purulent expectoration. . As a local stimulant the 
alcoholic solution of myrrh diffused in water is used as a lotion 
in a spongy state of the gums, and for correcting the fetid 
discharge of vitiated ulcers, particularly when connected with 
caries of the bone ; and as a:gargle in cynanche maligna. 
Myrrh is administered in substance, or in the form of wa- 
tery infusion, or tincture properly diluted. . A watery extract 
is ordered in some foreign pharmacopceias, and preférred. by 
many physicians, from an idea that it 1s: less heating than the 
gum -resin; but it is equally bitter, and is perhaps not different 
from a diminished dose of the myrrh. 2k 
Officinal preparations. © Tinctura Myrrhe. L. E. D. Tinctura 
Aloes et Myrrhe. E.  Tinctura Aloes etherea. E. Pilule Aloes cum 
Myrrha. L.E.D. Pilula Ferri cum Myrrha. L. Pilula Gallani 
composita. L. D, Pilula Assufoetide composita. E. Pilula Rhei com- 
pasita..E.,...., 
io MYRTUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 967... 
Cl..12. Ord. 1, Icosaudria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Hesperideze Linn, 
_. Myrti-Juss. . 
G. 973. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five, Berry two- or threes 
celled, many-seeded. : ) 


Species 28. Myrtus Pimenta, Pimenta, or All-spice tree. AZed. Bot, 


‘2d edit. 541, t,104. 
Officinal. Pimenrx Baccs. Lond. ; FRucTus, vulgo, Pi- 
_ per Jamaicense. Edin.’ Pimento; (Piper Jamaicense) Bacce, 
"Dub. Pimenta Berries. Jamaica Pepper. ( 
"This tree is a native of South America‘and the West India 


islands. It grows in great plenty on the hilly parts, chiefly of » 


the north side of the island of Jamaica; flowering in June, 


July, and August, and soon afterwards ripening its fruit. It — 


is a handsome tree, rising in height about thirty feet, straight, — 


branching, and covered with a very smooth gray bark. The 


leaves, which are supported on footstalks at the ends of the. 


twigs, are elliptical, pointed, of different sizes, but the largest 
five inches long, and two broad in the middle, smooth, thin, 


entire, shining, and of a deep green colour: the flowers are — 
produced .in terminal bunches, or rather trichotomous pani- 


cles: the calyx is four-cleft; the petals four, reflected, of a 
pale green colour, inclosing many longer spreading filaments 


: 
! 


Las 
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of the same colour, supporting pale yellow roundish anthers : 
the fruit is a spherical berry, crowned with the persistent ca- 
lyx; when ripe black, or dark purple, smooth, shining, and 
bilocular, with the seeds enveloped in a moist, green, pungent, 
aromatic pulp’. | 

The fruit, which is the part of this plant medicinally used, 
is gathered before it is ripe*, and exposed to the sun for many 
days, spread thin upon cloths. “They require to be frequently 
turned, and carefully preserved from the dews. By degrees, 
under this management, they become wrinkled, and change 


from green to a brown colour; after which they are packed in 


bags and hogsheads for the European market. The more fra- 
grant and smaller. they are, the better they are accounted 3, 
Qualities. Pimenta has an aromatic, extremely agreeable 
odour, resembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmegs, with the warm pungent taste of the cloves; qualities 
which reside ehiefly in the capsule, or rather cortical part of 
the dried berry. Water, aleohol, and ether extract its virtues. 
The watery infusion is of a brown colour, and reddens litmus 
infusion. With solution of sulphate of iron it immediately 
strikes a deep black colour, and slowly lets fall a precipitate, 
Nitrate of mercury precipitates it of a yellowish brown; 
superacetate of Jead of a dirty green; and nitrate of silver of 
a déep reddish brown colour. It also forms a precipitate 
with the infusion of yellow cinchona bark. The sulpburic 
and muriatic acids.redden it, and throw down pale rose- 
coloured precipitates. ‘The nitric acid forms no precipitate, 


but gives it a yellow hue. The alcoholic tincture 1s rendered 


milky, and after a time precipitated by water; the ethereal, 
when evaporated on water, deposits drops of a greenish yellow 
volatile oil, a pellicle of a pungent nauseous-tasied resin, and, 
some extractive. Hence pimenta appears to contain a volatile 


_ oil, resin, extractive, tannin and gallic acid. 


. Medical properties and uses. Pimenta is stimulant and to- 
nic. Itis useful as an adjunct to bitters in dyspepsia attended 


~ with much flatulence, and in arthritic and bysterical affections. 


The watery infusion of it sweetened with sugar, and with the | 
addition of a little milk, is very readily taken by children; and 


is an excellent cordial in malignant measles, scarlatina, con- 


fluent small-pox, and the other exanthemata, when the fever 
assumes the typhoid type. _ But the principal use of pimenta in 
medicine is to cover the disagreeable tastes of other remedies, 


1 Sloane, Phil. Trans. xvii. 462. 

2 When the berries ripen, they lose much of the aromatic warmth for which 
they are esteemed, and acquire a taste similar to that of juniper berries, 

3 Sloane, 1. c, ' 
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or to give them warmth. The dose of the berries is from 
grs. v. to Oij in powder, or swallowed in their entire state. 
_Officinal preparations. Aqua Pimente. L.E. D. Oleum Pimen- 

te. L.E. D. Pilule opiate. BE. Syrupus Rhamni. L. 
NICOTIANA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1014. 

1.5. Ord. 4. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn, Soe 
lanes Juss. 

G. 379. Corolla hntindouenied: with the border plaited. Stamens ine 
clined. Capsules two-valved, two-celled. 

Species 1, Nicotiana Talacum '. debepens Med. Bot. 2d ed. 208. 
t. 77. 

Officinal, TABAct FOLIA. Lond. 
Fora. Dub. Tobacco leaves. 
Tobaceo is an annual plant, a native of America, and par- 

tially cultivated in Europe; flowering in July and August. 

The root 1s large and fibrous, and sends up an erect branching 

stem about four ieet in height, round, villous, slightly viscid, 

and furnished with numerous large, AU SA Mi entire, pointed 
leaves, the lowermost of which are about two feet long, and 

four inches broad ; they are sessile, a little decurrent, with a 

strong midrib, andof a pale green colour on the upper surface, 

and still paler underneath ; the flowers are in large terminal — 
anicles, with long linear pointed bractes at the base of each 

division : the calyx is bell-shaped, obscurely pentangular, vil- 
lous, slightly viscid, and cleft into five acute erect segments ; 
the corolla. is very soil: its tube twice the length of the ca- 
lyx, of a pallid greenish hue, and swelling into an oblong cup, 
which expands into five-poinied, plaited, pale red or rose- » 
coloured segments; the stamens are the length of the tube of 
the corolla, and snpport awl-shaped, compressed, oblong an- 
thers: the style, which is the length of the corolla, and crowned | 
with a capitate slightly cleft stigma, rises from a conical ger- 
men, that changes to an ovate capsule containing many reni- 
form small seeds, and opening at the apex. 


Tobacco was at one period raised to a considerable extent in | 


Yorkshire 7; but the cultivation of it for the puposes of trade 
has been long prohibited; and this country, as well as the 
greater part of Europe, is supplied from Virginia, where the 
plant is cultivated in the greatest abundance. “Phere are two 


? This plant was first discovered by the Spaniards in Yucatan in 1520, and 
was.there called petun or pelum. It was afterwards transported to the West 
Indies and North America; and brought to Europe by Hernandez de Toledo, 
who came from Florida to Portugal in the beginning of the 16th century. The 
seeds were sent from Portugal to Catherine de Medicis by Jean Nicot, an agent - 


of Francis I, after whom it received its generic name Nicotiana: the specific ~ 


appella ution ‘being taken from tebac, the name of an instrament used by the na- 
tives of America i in the preparation of the herb. 
2 It was first cultivated in England in 1870, aecording te Label's account. 


‘ % 
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varieties of this species known by the name of Virginian to- 
bacco, a broad- and a narrow-leaved sort; but they do not differ - 
in their medical properties. In Virginia the plant is not al- 
lowed to attain its full height, but is topped whenever a certain 
number of leaves is thrown out. [tis cut down in August, 

and the plants hung up in pairs in sheds to dry, after which 
the leaves are separated from the stem, bound up in bundles, 

and packed in the hogsheads in which they arrive in this 
country. 

Qualities. The recent leaves possess very little odour or 
taste; but w hen dried their odour is strong, narcotie, and some- 
“what fetid; their taste bitter, and extremely Ferd: When 
well cured, ‘their colour is yellowish green. , They emit sparks 
in burning, and give out a suffocating smoke ; and when di- 
stilled, yield an essential oi] of a green colour, ‘tits which their 
medicinal properties are oes to depend, and which is said 
to be a very virulent poison’. This oil is dissipated by the 
long coction of tobacco with water; yet in distillation with 
ether, waier, or alcohol, no oil comes over. By infusion, how- 

ever, 1t yields its active principles to both these fluids. Its 
deflagration shows the presence of nitrate of potass; and Boml- 
Jon Ja Grange discovered muriate of potass in its inspissated 
juice*. Besides these substances, tobaceo appears to contain 
a portion of bitter principle, some extractive, and a quantity 
of “te ale matter 3. 


Medical properties and uses. Tobacco is narcotic, ‘seda~ 


Lick, emetic, diuretic, cathartic, and errhine, whether it be 


taken into the stomach, or externally applied. The three 
firsi-mentioned properties are sufficiently obvious, even from 
the effects which smoking or chewing it produce on per- 
sons unaccustomed to its fise |, These are, very severe 
sickness, headach, extreme debility, cold sweats, and some- 


\ 


1 This has been disputed by some authors; but if the following account be 
true, its poisonous effects are very powerful: Mr. Barrow, speaking of the use 
which the Hottentots make of tobacco oi! for destroying snakes, says, ‘“ A Hot- 
tentot applied some of it from the short end of his wooden tobacco-pipe to the 


mouth of a snake, w hile darting out his tongue. The effect was instantaneous as an 


electric shock: with a convulsive motion that was momentary, the snake half 


‘ untwisted itself, and never stirred more; and the muscles were so-contracted, 


that the wholeSanimal feit hard and rigid as if driedin-the sun.” Travels wet 
Africa, p- 268. : 

2 Journal de Physique, xxxix. 193. 3 Thomson’s Chemistry, v. 228. 

4 The custom of smoking tobacco was introduced into Englahd by Sir Wa ter 
Raleigh; and was at one time extremely prevalent, but is now confined chiefly 
to the lower class of the people, In some parts of Europe, however, it is still 
regarded as the greatest solace and pleasure of the luxurious. It is a curious— 
fact, that in Const: antinople, where it is.now so general, the custom was in the 
beginning of the 17th century thought so ridictlous and hurtful, that a Turk 
found smoking was conducted in ridicule through the streets with a pipe trans« 
fixed through his nose! 


= 
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times even convulsions. The production of such a state of 
‘the habit, however, being useful for relieving violent spas- 
modic constriction, tobacco is advaniageously employed in ob- 
stinate constipation, ileus, and incarcerated hernia, when other 
remedies fail of affording relief. The smoke is either thrown 
into the rectum by means of a pair of bellows of-a peculiar 
construction, or an infusion of the leaves is exhibited in the 


form of enema. From its narcotic power also the smoking) 


or chewing tobacco has been found useful in allaying the pain 
of toothach ; and smoking it has been recommended, and in 
some instances found useful in shortening,. and rendering 
more supportable the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma. The 
infusion has been used as an emetic; but the practice cannot 
be recommended: and notwithstanding the success of Dr. 
Fowler’, who employed it in dropsy and dysury, its general ef- 
fects are too violent for internal exhibition, and it is not equal 
as a diuretic either to squill or foxglove, which are more ma- 
nageable remedies. In dysury, however, as Dr. Pearson has 
observed, its antispasmodic properties are df advantage, and 
consequently its use in that complaint is less objectionable *. 
The external application of a strong infusion of tobacco, or of 
acataplasm of the moistened leaves themselves, 1s sometimes 
employed as a local stimulant in tinea capitis, psora, and some 
other cutaneous eruptions ; ‘but even in this.mode Of using If, 


tobacco is apt to induce the same virulent effects as when it 1s. 


internally administered in large doses. 
But tobacco is chiefly employed as a sternutatory, and is 
the basis of all the kinds of snuff generally used. ‘The pow- 
dered leaves, when snuffed up the nostrils of those unaccus- 
tomed to the use of snuff, excites vehement sneezing, and 
romotes a considerable discharge from the nostrils, answering 
all the purposes for which errhines are employed. As a luxury 


snuff has been used upwards of two hundred years in Britain,” 


and has been taken in great quantities without any perceptible 
bad consequence; although it has been asserted that its im- 
moderate use weakens the sight, produces lethargy, and gives 
a,tendency to apoplexy. After the use of it has become habi- 
tual, it cannot be relinquished without considerable risk, 
arising from the suspension of the artificial discharge 1t pro- 
duces, as Dr. Cullen observed from his own experience ?. 
‘The London College has given a formula for an infusion pro- 


eed Hain 
er to be used in the form of enema; asa diuretic, that em- 


ployed by Dr. Fowler was made with 3] of the dried leaves, — 


€ 


—_—. 


1 Med. Reports on the Effects of Tobacco, @ ec. 2 Practical Synopsis, Fc. 228, 
3 Materia: Medica, il. 437. . 
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and 0} of boiling water; and given in 1 doses of mlx to mixxx, 
twice a day. 
aes preparations. Infusum Talaci. L. Vinum Nicotiane 


; Dalbek 


fs Spee. Plant. Willd. 4.'ha: 


- Cl. 2. Ord..1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Sepiarie Linn. Jasa 


_ mineze Juss. ; 
G. 36. Corolla four-cleft, with subovate seements. Drupe one-seeded. 
Species 1. Olea Europea. patapeas Olive. Afed. Bot. 2d edit. 280. 
t. 93. Sibthorp Flora Greca, t. 3. 
Officinal. Oxvive oreum. Lond. ——=; vRuUCTUS OLEUM FIXUM. 
Edin, Otzrum oxtvarum. Dub. The oil of tire Olive. 
The olive tree is a native of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa; and is cultivated in great abundance in France, 


‘Spain, and Italy. It has been cultivated in the open air in 


o 


i England, but its fruit has never been ripened*. It seldom 


exceeds’ twenty feet in height: the stem is solid, upright, co- 
vered with a gray bark, and ver ry branching: ihe leaves are 
evergreen, opposite, spreading, n nearly sessile, stiff, lanceolate, 


from two to three inches ! long, and half an ret broad in the 


middle, with the margin a little turned back; of a fall green 
colour, smooth and even on the upper surface, and white or 
hoary below : : the flowers are in opposite axillary clusters, half 
the length of the leaves, on short dower-stalks, with small, 


concave, obtuse, hoary bractes: the calyx is deciduous, four- 


‘cleft, and regular : the corolla white, four-parted, regular, 


“spreading, with ovate, obtuse, obscurely three-nerved seg- 


ments; the stamens are shorter than the “corolla, divarieated® 

supporting large pale yellow elli ptical anthers: the stigma bi- 
partite on an erect sivle, rising from a-roundish superior g ger 
men: the fruit is a smooth, oval plum or drupe, about threes 


fourths of an inch in lensth, and half an inch in diameter; of 


a deep violet colour when ripe, whitish and fleshy within, bit- 
ter, nauseous, but replete with a bland oi! ; and covering an 


Osseous, oblong, Seb ese rough nut 3. 
' There are several varieties of the shite tree, of which the 


* variety y or longifolia of Willdenow 1s most esteem ed, as af- 


fording the best oi]. - The mode of obtaining the oil ele the 
ripe fruit was known very early in, Mevpt ; and it is chiefly for 


this purpose that the tree 1s now cultivated in Spain, Provence, 
and Italy. To procure the oil, the mpe fruit is gathered in 


November, and mmediately bi aicear, in a mill, the stones of 


which are set s0 wide as not to crush the nut. The pulp is 


a arr ee 


1 Eras mirygoee Dioscoridis. 
2 Miller’s Gardener’s Dic fienary, ed. 1797. Art. Olea. 
3 The unripe fruit, when pickled ina strong solution of common salt, is is a well- 


. known luxury of the table. 
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then subjected fo the press in bags made of rushes, and by 
means of a gentle pressure the best oil; which is called virgin oil, 
flows first; a second sort is got by breaking the mare, moist- 
ening it with warm water, and returning it to the press 5 and 
lastly, a very inferior kind is obtained, either by boiling the. 
magma, or by breaking, morstening, es fermenting it In: 
large cisterns, and again snbmitting it to the full force of the 
press. When the olive is not sufficiently ripe, the recent oi 
has a bitterish taste, and when too ripe is fatty. After the oif 
is drawn, it deposits by standing a white fibrous albuminous 
matter; from this the clear oil is poured off, and a second de- 
position ‘takes place 3 after which, if put into clear glass flasks, 
there 1s no further alteration. : 

The best oil is made in Provence; but what we receive in 
this country is brought from Lucca and Florence. | It is im- 
ported in jars, half-jars, and what are called half chests, which 
are wooden packages containing flasks. 

Qualities. Pure olive oil is an insipid, inodorous, pale 
grecnish yellow-coloured, viscid fluid ; unctuous to the feel s 
inflammable, incapable of combining i water, and nearly 
insoluble in alcohol. It is fixed in any “temperature under 600°, 
suffering considerable expansion, but not “Vaneigii and 
congeals at 38° of Fahrenheit. It is the lightest of the fixed 
oils ; ; its specific gravity being 0°9153. “When kept for 
a oreat length of time, or much exposed to the air, its com- 
ponents! are partially separated, the sebacic acid and water 
are formed, and the oil acquires a disagreeable ‘smell and 
sharp ete becomes thick, brown-coloured, and is then said 
to be rancid. The rancidity i is hastened by heat, and by the 
admixture of poppy oil, with which it is ofien adulterated. 

Medical properties and uses. Olive oi] is demulcent, re- 
Jaxant, and laxative. It is used internally as a demulcent in 
eatarrh and other pulmonary affections, diffused in water by 
means of mucilage 3 and is also given internally, j in large quan- 
titles, to mitigate the action of acrid substances, as some pol- 
sons, taken mto the stomach ; and in cases of worms: exter- 
nally < applied it 1s a very useful relaxant, and instead of stop- 
ping up the cutaneous exhalants, appears to promote the exere- 
tion of sweat; on which account it has ess employed with 
great advantages i in frictions in the commencement of plague. 
The body is ordered to be very briskly rubbed all over with a 
clean sponge dipped in warm olive oil; coptous: perspiration 
generally follows, and the operation, must be repeated once a+ 
day until symptoms of recovery appear. Mr. Jackson re- 
lates, that the coolies who ar e employed tn the oil stores at 


oe enn em Ar ne rere en ne rR 


oy | ae 7 
* Vide Lapressed Oils. 
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Tunis smear themselves all over with oil, and areseldom afflict- 
ed with the plague when it rages in that city’. Frictions with 
it are useful in ascites?. It 1s also used as an injection in go- 
norrhcea; an adjunct to glysters in dysentery, and intestinal 
abrasions, and extensively in pharmacy, in the composition 
of omtments and plasters. | 

The dose of olive oil is from f3is to £3}, triturated with mu- 
cilage, or mixed with water by means of a few drops of solution 
of potass. In cases of poisons or of worms, as much may be 
_ given as the stomach can bear. , 

Officinal preparations. Olewm sulphuratum. L. E.. Lintmentum 
Ammonie fortius. L.E. D. Liniment. Ammonie Carbonatis. L. Lini- 
‘ment. Calcis. D. Liniment. Camphore. L. E. D. Emplastrum 
Plumbi. L.E.D. Emp. Hydrargyri.E. Emp, Oxidi Rubri Ferri, 7B. 
Enema catharticum. D, Almost all the Cerates and Ointments, 

ONISCUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. v. 3009. 

Cl. 5, ord. 7. Insecta Aptera. 
G. 272. Jaw truncated, toothed. Lip ‘bifid. Palpi unequal, 

Feelers bristly. Body oval. Feet tourteen. | 
Spec. 14. Oniscus assellus*. Slaters. 

Officinal. MitLEPEDa!; gPIRITUS VINI VAPORE ENECATR, Dul. 

Slaters killed by the vapour of spirit of wine. 

These insects are found on roofs of houses, old walls, and 
under stones; they are rather more than half an inch in length, 
whitish on the beily, with seven pairs of legs, each terminated 
by asharp horny claw. The head is somewhat pyramidal, and. 
furnished with two articulated feelers; and the whole of the 
animal on the upper part is guarded by a callous brownish 
livid-coloured jointed armour, consisting of fourteen semicir- 
cular scales, within which the insect rolls itself like a ball 
when touched. Likesome other insects it casts the skin, and 
carries the young in valvular follicles under the abdomen, 
_ They are prepared by hanging them inclosed in a canvass bag, 
in the steam of hot alcohol, till they are killed. | 

Qualities. Prepared slaters have a fetid odour, and a sweet- 
ish nauseous taste. 

Medical properties and uses. These insects were formerly 
regarded as expectorant, and diuretic; and used in humoral 
asthma, dropsy, jaundice, anda long list of diseases. The 
retention of them in the list of materia medica exhibits the re- 
- mains of a barbarous practice, which the good sense of modern 
| practitioners should altogether explode. Their value as a me- 


1 Refections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean, p. 64. 

2 Lord Bacon, speaking of Inunction, says,—‘ Ante omnia igitur usum oled 
vel clivarum vel amygdali dulcis, ad cutem ab extra unguendum, ad loagzvi-. 
tatem conducere existimamus.’ Opera, fol. 1665, p. 436. 

3 ’Ovnoxes Dioscoridis. 
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dicine was justly estimated by professor Alston, when he ob- 
served, ‘* Upon the whole [ think there is reason to think: 


Mill epedarum 3} is good for nothing; and 3fs not much 
worth '.” tate 


OPIUM. Sce Papaver. | , 
OPOPONAX. See Pastinaca. - 


ORIGANUM Spec. Plant Willd. i. 132. 
Cl. 14, Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. Ord. Verticillate 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 


G. 1116. Strolile four-cornered, spiked, collecting the calyces, Co- | 


_rolla with the upper lip erect and fiat, the under three-parted, with 
. the segments equal. 


_ Species 10. Origanum vulgare?. Common Marjoram. Med. Bot. 


2d ed. 344. t. 123. Smith Flora Brit. 639. Engl. Bot. 1143. 


Species 15. Origanum Majorana. Sweet Marjoram. Med, Bot. 2d 


edit. 345. t, 124. 
1. ORIGANUM VULGARE, . 
Officinal. Ortcanum, Lond. Onicanum; roxia. Edin. Common 
Marjoram leaves. 
This plant is indigenous and perennial, growing on dry 
chalky and gravelly hills, flowering from July to September. 


The root is creeping and fibrous, sending up erect, branch- 


ing, trichotomous, tetragonous stems, about eighteen inches 
in “height, downy, and of a purplish hue. The leaves are 
ovate, “entire, somewhat hairy, ciliated, punctured, and of a 


deep yellowish green colour: The flowers ‘are in terminal | 


panicles, of a pink-purple or rose colour, and furnished with 
ovate, sessile, brownish-red bractes. The calyx is tubular, 
toothed ; the segments being nearly equal: the corolla is funnel- 
shaped, with the upper lip bifid and obtase, and the under 


trifid, blunt, and spreading. The filaments are furnished with ~ 


double anthers, and the style is filiform, with a bifid reflected 
stigma. 

Qualities. The odour is agreeable and aromatic, and the 
taste warm and pungent, much resembling thyme. In distil- 
lation with water it affords a very acrid penetrating volatile 
oil, on which its. qualities depend. 

Medical properties and uses. Common marjoram is re- 
garded as tonic, stomachic, and emmenagogue. It was for- 
merly used in debilities of the stomach ; but is now neglected. 

The dose may be from grs. x to Oj, in powder. 

- Officinal preparation. .Olewm Origani. L. D. 

2. Ortcanum Masorana’. 
Officinal. 3; HERBA. Edin. Masorana; HERBA. Dub. 


_ Sweet Marjoram, 


This isan annual plant, a native of Portugal and Syria; but 


rence crepes 


’ oe on Mat. Med. ii, 496, 2 bewpees Dioscoridis. 
3 Xap bux Dioscoridis. 
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“cultivated in out gardens for culinary and medicinal purposes, 
and flowering in July and August. The root is long, brown, 
and fibrous; the sterns numerous, woody, branching, and 
rising a foot aad a half inbeight. The leaves are downy, en- . 
tire, ovate, petiolate, and of a 1 pale green colour. The flowers 
are small, white, appearing successively among the bractes, 

which are numerous, and form roundish, compact, terminal 
spikes. The calyx is tubular, five- toothed, with the teeth 
acute: the corolla funnel-shaped and bilabiate ; the upper 
lip erect and roundish ; the lower cut into three pointed seg 
ments. 

It is cut for parity use when it begins to flower, in July. 
Qualities. The odour is pleasant, and the taste moderately 
warm, bitterish, and aromatic. Both alcohol and water extract. 
the virtues of sweet marjoram ; and in distillation with water 

‘It yields a large portion of volatile oil, which, on being long 

kept, becomes solid. 

Medical properties and uses. Sweet marjoram is tonic, and 
was formerly regarded as possessing errhine powers. It is 
Scarcely ever used except asa culinary herb, or as an adjunct 
to cephalic snuffs, to which, however, it adds no-efficacys <; 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D, 


OSTREA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. vi. 3315. 
Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Vermes Testacea. | 
°G. 313. Animal Tethys. Shell bivalve; the valves unequal, and some- 
what eared.. Hinge toothless, but furnished with an ovate hollow 
cavity, with lateral transverse furrows. Vulva, or anus, none. 
Species 105. Ostrea edulus. The common Oyster. Pennani’s British 
Zoology, iv. 102. #. 62. 
Officinal, Testa. Lond. The shells. 

This well-known shell-fish inhabits the European and Indian 
oceans throughout; and is particularly plentiful on the British 
coasts, which were early famed for producing the best oysters 
to supply the stews of ancient Rome, in the most luxurious 
periods of its history’. They are naturally attached to shelv- 
ing rocks; but for the facility of always obtaining them for 
the purposes of aliment, they are generally laid down near the 
shore. They are hermaphrodite, and throw outa spat in spring 
which gradually enlarges to a perfect oyster. The nature of 
the shell in some degree, and the taste and goodness of the 
fish, depend onthe soil of the bed ; they are tender and friable 
on a calcareous bottom, thick and solid on, roc ks, more elu- 
tinous on marle, and oily and luscious on a slimy bed. The 
green colour of those fed in pits qn the coast of Holland has been 


x 


? Sergius Ovata was the inventor of stews for oysters among the Romans, 
Pliny, lib. xiv. cap. 54, 


Tr 
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supposed to be owing to copper; but it arises from a species of | 
conferva which covers these stagnant pools'. The best oysters _ 
on the British shores are found at Purfleet, the worst near Liver-: 
pool. The oyster when good is very cigestible and nutritious, 
particularly when eaten raw ; and forms an excellent article of 
food for the phthisical, and convalescents. When they are 
sick, which is known by a black substance on the fringe or — 
fin, or a very milky appearance of it, they are unwholesome. 
The shells only are officinal. | 
Qualities. Oyster shells consist of alternate layers of care | 
bonate of lime and an animal cartilaginous matter. _ When 
thrown into an intense fire, they emit a great deal of smoke ; 
the animal matter is destroyed, the carbonic acid separated 
and dissipated in the form of gas, and pure lime remains. 
Medical properties and uses. Oyster shells are antacid 3 but 
as in their unburned state they are Jess so than chalk, and when 
‘burned differ in nothing from lime; their retention i the list 
of materia medica is unnecessary. 
Officinal preparation. Teste preparate. L. 


OVIS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 197. 
Cl. 1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. P 
G.31. Horns eoncave, rough, inclined outwards, and spirally twist- 
ed. Cutting teeth eight in.the lower jaw, Twsks none. » 
Species 1. Ovis Aries?, The common Sheep. Suf/on Hist, Nat.v. | 
6-56-03 
Officinal, Srevum. Lond. Aperps, vulgo, Sevum ovitiuM. Edin, 
. Srevum; Ovitium. Dub. Mutton Suet. 
The sheep is too well known to require any description. It 
#s an inhabitant of almost every climate, and delights in dry, 
saline, moderately elevated and warm pastures. It is the most 
innocent, simple, and timid of qnadrupeds: scarcely ever liv- 
ing beyond fourteen years of age; yet liable to miany diseases. 
There are several natural varieties of the sheep in the British 
islands, the largest of which is found in Lincolnshire, and the | 
smallest in Zetland ; and the number of these is much inereas- 
ing by the cross breeds which, for the improvement, of the 
wool and flesh, are annually effected. Mutton is less dense 
than beef, very digestible and wholesome, and is at its greatest 
perfection when about five years old. It is very much im- 
proved by the castration of the animal, and is then called wed- 
der mutton. The broth made of it does not agree so well as _ 
hght beef tea or veal tea, with delicate and weakened stomachs, 


\ 


_' Beckman’s Observations, Phil. Mag. vi. 97. In Scotland oysters are laid: 
down to feed near the salt-works on the shore, and attain a large size and # 


great richness of flavour; they are known under the name of Pandoors, and are 
much esteemed. 


3 Tieolarov. Aristot. Hist, Animal. v. cap. 11, 
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but it forms an excellent emollient enema in cases of ulceration 
or abrasion of the rectum ; and in that state of the, bowels of ® 
infants which occasions green stools and aphthe’. The 
suet, which is the officinal part of the animal, is chiefly ob- 
tained from about the kidneys and loins. 


— Qualities. Suet is the most consistent of the real animal 


fats; has some degree of brittleness ; and requires a tempera- 
ture of 127° Fahrenheit to melt it. In other respects it agrees 
with the other animal fats. (See the qualities of fat under Sus 
scrofa.) 3 | j 

Medical properties and uses. Like the other fats, suet is 
emollient. It is sometimes boiled in milk in the proportion 
of 31) of the suet to 0) of milk ; and acupful of the mixture 
given occasionally in chronic diarrhoea, when there is much 


acrimony of the contents of the bowels ; but its principal use 
_is to give consistence to ointments and plasters. 


_ Officinal preparation. Sevwm preparatum, L. 
»OVUM. See Phasianus. 


OXALIS*. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 779. : 
Cl. 10. Ord. 5. Decandtia Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gtuinales Linn. 
Gerania Juss. | ; 


G.918. Calyx five-leaved. Petals connected by claws. Stamens 


unequal, the five shorter exterior ones connected at the base. Cap- 
sules opening at the corners, five-cornered. 


*** leaves ternate, scape one-flowered. 


Species 25. Oxalis Acetosella. Common Wood-sorrel. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 503. t. 201. Smith Flora Brit.491. Jacguin’s Oxalis, 
114. t. 80. f 1. 


Officinal. Acrtosriia. Lond. Wood-sorrel. 


This is an indigenous perennial plant, found in woods, under. 


_ hedges and othershaded places, and towering in April and May. 


The root is horizontal, toothed, fleshy, and of a reddish co- 
Jour. The leaves are all radical, ternate like the trefoil, and 
petioled; with the leaflets obcordate, very entire, hairy, of a 
yellowish green colour, and purplish underneath. The scape 
or flower-stalk 1s furnished with two scaly bractes placed about 
an inch and a halt beneath the flower, which 1s sub-nutant, 
delicate, and of a flesh colour streaked with red. The caly- 
cine leaflets are oblong, oval, acute, ciliated, and purple at the 
tip. The corolla ts bellshaped ; with the claws of the petals 
upright, and the borders obovate, rounded, and spreading: the 


1 The milk of the éwe is néver used either as aliment or medicine ; it contains 
More cream and less whey than cow’s milk, but the butter yielded by it 


_ Mever acquires a proper consistence: it is made into cheese in Scotland, which 


is bitterish ; and when old warm and biting. It very much resembles Parmesan 
cheese , 
® Ofeas Dioseoridis. 
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fifaments are somewhat connate at the base, and furnished 
with oblong incumbent anthers ; and the styles smooth, rising 
from an ovate germen. The capsule is membranous, and 
contains two seeds in every cell. Each seed is invested witha 
fleshy white ari]; at first smooth and closed on every side, 
but at length, opening at the apex elastically, it rolls back and 


— wrinkling throws off the seed with considerable force '. 


Qualities. This plant is incdoreus, and has a pleasant 
acidulous taste. The expressed juice reddens vegetable blues ; 
coagulates milk, and instantly precipitates lime from its solu-_ 
tions. Its active principle is superoxalate of potass, which is 
obtained crystallized from the expressed juice, and sold in 
the shops under the name of Essential salt of lemons*. The 
same salt may be formed by cautiously dropping a solution of 
potass into a saturated solution of the oxalic acid, obtained 
from sugar by the action of the niiric acid; the superoxalate 
precipitates as soon as the proper quantity of alkali is added’. 

Medical properties and uses. \Wood-sorrel is refrigerant 
and antiseptic. Boiled with milk it forms a pleasant whey, 
which may prove a useful refrigerant in fevers, as may also 
the expressed juice, or the superoxalate obtained from it di- 
luted with water; but although they are much extolled in in- 
flammatory, bilious and putrid cases, by the continental phy- 
sicians, yet their place is well and easily supplied by lemon 
juice, or the citric acid, dissolved in water. The recent herb 
eaten as a salad may be serviceable in scorbutic affections. 


PAPAVER. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1144, 

Cl.13. Ord. 1, \Polyandria Monogynia, Wat. ord. Rhoedzex: Linn. 
Papaveraceee Juss. : 

G. 1015. Corolla four-petalled, Calyx two-leaved. Capsule one- 

_celied, opening by pores under the persistent stigma. 

AX with smooth capsules, . 

Species 5. Papaver Rhoeas. Corn or Red Poppy. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 
387. ¢t. 139. Smith Flora Brit. 567. Eng. Bot. 645. 

Species 7. Papaver somniferum. White Poppy. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
376. t. 138. Smith Flora Brit. 568. 

1. Papaver Ruoeas *. 

Officinal, Ruoraprs perara. Lond. PAPAVER ERRATICUM; PE- 

TALA, Dub, Petals of the Red Poppy. 


© Geriner-de Fructibus,ii, 169. t. 118. fic... 5. 
_ > This salt is prepared on the continent by the following process: The juice 
is allowed to subside after being slighily heated, and then clarified by adding 
to it water, in which a small portion ‘of fine clay is suspended. . This clarified 
juice is next boiled till a pellicle formis on its surface, and put aside for a month 
ta crystallize; the operation being repeated until the whole of the salt is ab- 
tained, when itis purificd by a second c1 ystallizatton. Annales de Chimie, xiv. Be 
Fhe essential sult of lemon of the shops is generally one half cream oftaptar. 

M Creli’s Annals, (trans.) i. 107, 4 ‘Pores Dioscoridis. 
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This species of the poppy is am indigenons annual, growing 
in the greatest abundance in corn-fields and waste places, and 
flowering in June and July. The stem rises about a foot in 
height, is brauched, and every where furnished with stiffish 
horizontally spreading hairs. Uhe leaves are sessile, pinnatifid; 
sometimes. doubly so, serrated or cat, and generally hairy. 
The flowers are solitary, on slender hairy peduncles ; the calyx 
consists of two ovate, rough, concave leaves, which fall be- 
fore the petals expand; these are four, large, roundish, un- 
equal, and spreading, of a full bright scarlet colour, and some- 
times marked with a black spot at the base. The germen is 
ovaic, smooth, with a convex, sessile, shield-like stigmay 
scalloped on the edge, having many purple-coloured rays; and 
becomes an urn-shaped capsule '. , 

The petals must be gathered when they begin to blow, as 
they very soon.drop after they are fully expanded. 

Qualities. They have a faint narcotic odour, and a mucila- 
ginous, very shghtly bitter taste. ‘They yield their colouring 
matter to warm water; and on this account only are used, as 
they cannot be said to. possess any anodyne properties. 

Otficinal preparation. Syrupus Rhoeades. L. D. 

2. PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, 7m 
Officinal. PapaveRis capsUL#. Opium. Lond. Capsuta ejusque 
_ succus spissatus oviuM dictus. Edin, PapavER ALBUM 3 CAPSULZ, 
Opium; succus concketus. Dub. Poppy capsules or heads ; 
and Opium, the concrete juice of the unripe capsules. 
_ The somniferous or white poppy is a native of Asia; and 
although it is found growing wild in the soutbern parts of 
Europe, and even in England, yet there is every reason for 
Abinking that its seéd must have been carried to these parts. 
It was very early cultivated in Greece, perhaps at first solely 
for the sake of its Seed, which was used as food?; and in the 
present age, not only on account of the opium, for which itis 
reared in Turkey and India, but also on account of the cap- 
Sules, and of the bland oil obtained from the seeds, the poppy- 
is extensively cultivated in most of the states of Murope’. It 
is an annual plant, flowering in July, with a glaucous co- 
loured, smooth, erect, round stem, rising to the height of 
five or six feet, when in a favourable situation. The leaves 


Penn SON OE Ie OT a ONT De a ra eae a TR a 


‘1 This form of capsule easily distinguishes it from Papaver dubium, which has 
along, narrow capsule, but in other respects closely resembles the corn poppy. 
2 Homer notices it, under the name of zaxwy,as a garden plant; and itis said 
to be nourishing, by Hippocrates: the seeds are not narcotic. — : 
3 In England it has been cultivated for the purpose of obtaining opium ; and 
a Mr. Ball, in 1796, received a premium from the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of ‘Arts, for a specimen of British opium little inferior to the Orientals but 
the project of making opium in this country has not been pursued to any us¢~ 
ful extent. Transactions of the Sosiety of Arts, X1V, 260 to 270. 
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are large, simple, obtuse, lobed and crenated, and embracing 
the stem on which they are alternately placed. The flowers 
are large and terminal; the calyx is: formed of two smooth, 
ovate, bifid, concave leaves, that drop on the expanding of © 
the petals ; which are four in number, large, roundish, entire, 
somewhat undulated and white: the filaments are very nu- 
merous, slender, shorter than the corolla, and support erect, 
compressed anthers ; and the germen, which is globular, 1s 
crowned with a many-raved stioma. The capsule, whieh stands 
on a short pedicel, is globular when well grown, from three 
ta four inches in diameter, a little flattened at the top and bot- 
tom, and crowned with the persistent stigma, the segments of 
which stand erect, and have an elegant appearance. The seeds ~ 
are small,and very numerous. 

All the parts of the poppy contain a white opaque narcotic 
juice; but it abounds more in the capsules: bence these are 
the only officinal part of the plant, and for them chiefly is the 
plant cultivated in this country. They are gathered as they 
ripen; and as this happens at different times, there are annu- 
ally three or four gatherings. They are brought to market in 
bags, each containing about 3000 capsules, and sold to the 
druggists". | was 

The milky juice of the poppyin its more perfect state, which 
is the case in warm climates only, is extracted! by incisions 
made in the capsules, and inspissated ; and forms the opium 
ef commerce. The plants during their growth are caretally 
watered and manured, the watering being more profuse as 
the period of flowering approaches, and until the capsules are 
half grown, when it is discontinued, and the collection of the 
opium commences, At sunset longitudinal incisions are made 
upon each half-ripe capsule, passing from below upwards, and 
not penetrating to the internal cavity. The night dews favour _ 
the exudation of the yuice, which is collected in the morning 
by old women and children, who scrape it from off the wounds 
with a small iron scoop, and deposit the whole.in an earthen 
pot, where it 1s worked by the hand in the sunshine, until it 
attain a considerable degree of spissitude. Itis then formed 
into cakes, which are Jaid in earthen basins to be further ex-— 
siccated, when it is covered over with poppy or tobacco 
Jeaves?.. Such is the mode followed in India, and according 
to Kempfer’s account nearly the same is practised in Persia : 
and when the juice is‘drawn in a similar manner in this coun- 
try, and inspissated, it has all the characters of pure opium. 


? The London market is chiefly supplied from Mitcham in Surry. The aves 
rage price of each bag, containing 3000 capsules, is about 4/. 10s,—Stevenson’s 
Survey, 382, ? Med. Obsery. and Inquiries, v- 317. : 
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Opium is brought to this country in chests from Turkey and 
India. The Turkey opium is in flat pieces, covered with leaves, 
and the reddish capsules-of some species of ramex, which is 
considered an indication of. its goodness, as the inferior kinds 
of opium have none of these capsules adhering to them. Tur- 
_ key opium generally contains about one-fourth part of im- 
purities. East Indian opium is in round masses, covered with - 
successive layers of leaves, to the thickness nearly of 1th of an 
inch. Mr. Kerr relates, that at Bahar it is frequently adul- 
terated with cow-dung,.the extract of the poppy procured by 
boiling, and various other substances. 

Opium is regarded as bad when it is very soft or friable, of 
an intensely black colour, or mixed with many impurities. 
A weak or empyreumatic odour, sweetish taste, or the power of 
marking, when drawn across paper, a brown continuous streak, 
are also symptoms of inferior opium. 

Qualities. 1, The dryed capsule of the poppy is inodorous, 
and nearly insipid, a slight degree of bitterness only being 
percer tible when it is long chewed. Water by coction extracts 
its virtues ; and when the decoction is evaporated, an extract is 
obtained, with properties similar to opium, but less powerful. 

2. Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, narcotic 
odour, and a bitter taste, which is ‘accompaniéd with a sensa- 
tion of acrid heat, or biting on the tongue and lips, if the 
opium be well chewed. Its colour, when good, is dark red- 
dish brown, its texture compact and uniform. When soft, 
it is tenacious; but when long exposed to the air, becomes 
bard, breaks with an uniform shining fracture, is pulverulent, 
and affords a yellowish powder. It is inflammable, and par- 
tially soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. By Jong boiling 
in water under exposure fo the air, its narcotic powers are im- 
paired ; yet nothing rises with water, when it is distilled with 
that fluid’. When carefully triturated with hot water, about 

five parts in twelve of the opium are dissolved and retained in 
solution, nearly six parts are simply suspended, and rather more 
than one part remains perfectly insoluble, of a viscid, plastic 
nature, somewhat resembling the gluten of wheat, but of a 
dark colour. Bucholz regarded this as caoutchouc ; according 
to Proust it contains wax; and Gren supposed it to be analogous 
to gluten. By digesting alcohol on this substance [| found 
that it dissolved a small portion of it, acquired a reddish vellow 
colour; and became milky when added to water. Sulphuric 
ether digested on it, broke it down, and dissolved a portion of 


at 2 - . . . d 
it, forming a yellowish tincture, which when evaporated on 


' Beaumé, however, asserts thaixthe odorous part of the opium is an oil, 
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water left resin, a bitter extractive, and some acicular crystals 

of that salt which Derosne supposed to be the narcotic princi- 

ple. The insoluble part, after the action of the ether, was sub- 

jected to a set of comparative experiments with the gluten of 
wheat, when it afforded similar results with the majority of 
the tests employed. Hence this part of Turkey opium appears 

to be a modification of gluten combined with resin, extractive, 

and a peculiar salt. . 

3. East Indian opium has a strong empyreumatic smell, and 
less of the peculiar narcotic heavy odour of the Turkey opium ; 
the taste is equally bitter, but more nauseous, and it has less 
aerimony * it agrees with the Turkey opium in its other sensi- 
ble qualities, except that its colour is blacker, its texture less 
‘compact ; and when triturated with water no insoluble plastic 
residuum is left, but it is altogether taken up; eight parts in 
twelve being dissolved, and the remainder suspended in the 
fluid. 

The aqueous solutions of both kinds of opium are transparent 
when filtered, that of the East Indian having the deepest 
brown colour ; neitheris decomposed, by alcohol, but both are 
precipitated by the carbonate of potass, although the pure alkali 
does not affect them ; they are ulso precipitated by solutions 
of the muriate and nitrate of mercury, the acetate and super- 
acetate of lead, the nitrate of silver, and the sulphates of cop- 
per, of zinc, and of iron. They are also precipitated by infu- 
sion of galls; the precipitate, as doctor Duncan justly observes, 
resembling more that produced by cinchonin, than that by 
gelatine’. The solution of acetite of barytes does not alter. 
the solutions of Turkey opium, but produces acopious precipt- 
- tate with those of the East Indian; oxalic acid precipitates both, 
but the latter more copiously. From these experiments opium: 
appears to contain resin, gum, bitter extractive, a peculiar 
crystallizable salt, and sulphate of lime, which appears to be 
very abundant in the East Indian epium : the Turkish contains 
besides, a species of gluten. 

When ether is used as a menstruum for opium, and the re- 
sin and extractive which it takes up are separated by evaporat- 
ing the tincture on the surface of water, the pellicle of resin 
‘deposited i3 nearly insipid, while the extractive dissolved in. 
the water has an intensely bitter taste ; from this fact, and the 
circumstance alfeady mentioned of opium becoming inert 
when boiled in water, we might venture to conclude that the 
narcotic principle resides in the extractive; but Derosne has 
lately asserted that the activity of opium depends on a pecu- 


t Edulurgh New Dispensary, 5th edit. 332, 
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liar salt, He evaporated a watery infusion of opium to the 
consistence of syrup, and digested the gritty precipitate formed 
by this evaporation in hot alcohol: as the solution cooled, a salt 
formed, which by repeated solutions and crystallizations was ob- 
tained free from the resin, of a white colour, and in rectangular 
prisms with rhomboidal bases ; these were inodorous, insipid, 
insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 400: -parts of boiling wa- 
tcr ; soluble in 100 parts of cold, and 24 of boiling alcohol ; 
Peliple.t in hot ether and the Volante oils, but separating a 
these fluids cooled ; and very soluble in all the acids. Given 
to dogs, it produced the effects of a strong dose of opium; and 
in a icailar manner the bad effects were relieved by vinegar. 
In repeating the experiments of Derosne, we obtained a muck 
greater proportion of crystals of this peculiar salt from East 
Indian than from Turkey opium, which we conceive militates 
against his idea of its being the narcotic principle, as much 
larger doses of that variety of opium are required to produce 
its ‘narcotic effect on the system. We have had no Opportu~ 
nities of ascertaining the power of the salt; but from: Derosne’s 
account it 1s uot much more powerful. asa narcotic than 
opium itself’, 

Medical pr -operties and uses. Poppy heads or capsules 
aes ancdyne properties: they are chiefly employed, boiled 
in water, as fomentations to inflamed and ulcerated surfaces i 
and a syrup prepared with the tnspissated decoction is used as 
an anodyne for children, and to allay ihe tickling cough ia 
chronic catarrh, and phthisis, _ 

Opium operates as a powerful and very diffusible stimulus, 
but its primary operation is followed by narcotic and sedative 
effects iu a degree much greater than could be expected from 
the -previous excitement it induces. It acts directly on the. 
nervous system, and when taken into the stomach destroys 
uritability, and allays pain in the most distant parts of the 
body, independent of the circulation, and without inducing 
any ‘change on the composition of the blood. As the princi- 
ple, therefore, on which opium acts is the same over all the 
body, the topical application of it 1s SAR able of prndarba 3i- 
ilar effects, only | in a diminished degree, to those resul! ung 
from it whenit is taken into the stomach. Ty he jarger the dose 
1s, the more quickly its primary action is extended over the 

whole habit; and as every part is excited nearly at the same 
moment of time, the ge eneral consequent exhaustion must ne- 
cessarily more rapidly follow than when the doseis merely suf- 


1 Annales de Chimie, \xv. 270. Derosne concludes, from the effects of nitric 
acid and caloric ep thissalt, that it is composed of oxygen , hydrogen, azote, and 
éarbon. It does uot redden vegetable blues. (lid. p. 279. 
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ficient to induce a degree of Rep fr om at scarcely exceeding the 


powers of the system on which it operates. Hence either the 
stimulant or the sedative effects of opium may be rendered 
obvious by the nature of the dose in which it is exhibited ; 
and the early knowledge of this truth might have saved much 
of the keen controversy which this subject at ome period oc- 
casioned; 

In moderate doses opium | increases the force and freauency 
of the pulse, augments the heat of the body, invigorates both 
the corporeal and mental functions, and exhilarates even to 
Intoxication’. By degrees these effects are succeeded by lan- 
guor, lagsitude, and sleep ; and in many instances headach, 
sickness, thirst, tremors, and other symptoms. of debility, 
such as follow the excessive use of ardent spirits, supervene, 
In large doses the primary excitement is scarcely apparent, but 
tie pulse seems to be at once diminished, drowsiness aud stu- 
per immediately come on, and are followed by delirium, sigh- 


ing, deep and stertorous breathing, Convulsions, apoplexy and 


death. The.a appearances on dissection are those which indicate 


thre previous existence of violent inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; but notwithstanding the symptoms of apoplexy which 
an overdose when it proves “fatal occasions , no particular ap- 
pearance of an inflammatory state or fullness of the vessels of 
the brain are perceived. 6 

Opium is efficaciously given in some diseases of debility, as 
m continued fevers of the typhoid kind, aud intermittents, ‘ata 
combined with calomel to check the progress of gangrene. In 
typhus, when given in small doses frequently repeated, it 1s an 
useful assistant to wine and tonics in supporting the vis vitee 5 


and at the same time allays irritation, and obtunds the suseep= 


tibihty of those morbid impressions which occasion watchful- 
ness, delirium, tremors, and subsultus tendinum. Some cau- 
tion, however, is required in its exhibition ; for if the heat of 
the body be much above the natural standard, and the skin 
dry, opium increases these symptoms, augments thirst, and 
occasions festlessness. But if moisture be coming on, opium 
accelerates it, and tranquillity and sleep follow. Hence the 
propriety of Dr. Cunrie’s advice, not to give the evening dose 
of opium in these fevers till very late, or about one or two 


sf 


! The Turks call opium afiwnd; and in the teriakthana, or opium ibn of Con- 
stantinople, take it in graduat ted doses from ten grains to one hundted grains in 
aday: it is mixed with rich syrup and the inspissated juices of fruit to render 
it more palatable and Jess intoxicating; ‘and is taken with aspoon, or made up 
junto small lozenges stamped with the words Mash Allah, literally * ‘The work 
of God.” ‘The ‘Tartar couriers who travel great distances, and with astonishing 
rapidity, take nothing else to support them during their journey, Dadlaway’¢ 
Constantinople, 4to, 78, 
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o’clock in the morning, when the heat is subsiding ; or first to 
Jower the temperature, and excite sensible perspiration by the 
effusion of cold water, or tepid sponging'. [tis hurtful also 
where there is any disposition to local inflammation, particu- 
. larly of the chest ; ‘and where there is much determination tothe 
head. Opium very materially assists the bark in curing intermit- 
tents. and prevents it from running off by the bowels. . When 
given at the approach of the paroxysm, it sometimes checks its 
attack, or shortens and renders it milder, and abatesthe violence 
of the Hot stage by determining to the surface, and inducing 
sleep. Hs 
fn acute rheumatism opium is given united with ipecacu- 
hana or aitimonials, and nitre, and alwavs relieves when it 
determines to the surface. In the other phlegmasiz?, how- 
ever, it cannot with propriety be used in the early stages 5 but 
; after the inflammatory action is subdued, itis wseful in quiet- 
ing couch, allaying pain, and procuring sleep. | 

In eiuptive diseases, ued ala pox, the hberal use 
of opium:is found to ‘ive highly beneficial, when convulsions 
precede the appearance of the eruption, or if the accompany- 
ing fever assume the typhoid type. tn malignant searlatina, 
‘pemphizus, and several others of the exanthemata, itis equally 
valuable ; but its use is contraindicated in this class of diseases 
when the fever is inflammatory. 

In the hemorrhacie itis useful when He discharge arises 
chiefly from an increased degree of irritability, and where the 
pulse, instead of being strong and full, 1s small, quick, and in- 

_ termitting. Hence its efficacy in the floodings of irritable habits 

| afterabortions and in phthisical hemoptysis. It has been re- 
commended also after bloodletting, in the he cemopty sis and he- 
matemesis of the later months of" prégnancy. 

Although optates are hurtful at first, and check etpeerarae 
tion in Sa aih: yet when the cough rentiaiis obstinate their 
good effects are undoubted ; and in the contagious catarrh or 
influenza, an opiate at Hediine is requisite for quieting the 
cough in every stage of the disorder. . In dysentery, also, the 
benefit to be derived from opiuni depends very much on the 
bowels having been previously well cleared, m which case it 

allays the tormina and tenesmus; and the same remiark applies 
to ciarrheea. 

But the spasmodic and convulsive diseases are those in 
which opium ts most evidently useful. In tetanus, although 
it does not always succeed, even when given in the largest doses, 


ee 


1 Medical Reports on the Use of cold and warm Tater, i. 290. 
2 Were it allowable in a work of this nature to criticize nosological arranges 
ments, we might perhaps justly question the propricty of plaging rheumatisin 
among the phie pmasix. 
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yet many cases have occurred i in which the continued exhibi- 
tion of large doses has overcome the spasm, and cured the 
disease: olten, however, very large quantities of the remedy 
have been taken without any sensible effect on the state of the 
habit, and without relieving the disorder; and the same is the 
ease In hydrophobia, in which 180 grains of solid opium have 
been taken in the space of twelve hours witheut producing any 
apparent effect. It bas been found beneficial in chorea; but 
it is necessary to precede its use by strong cathartics, or at least 
to give it in combination with these’. In epilepsy it proves 


useful when given in combination with musk ; ‘and it bas- 


been recommended by highly respectable authority * in eclam- 
pela, but its efficacy in this ‘complaint 1 is rather doubtful. In 
spasmodic asthma it shortens the paroxysms, abates the vio- 
jence of the \cough in pertussis, when given after the primary 
fever subsides; and is more espe ecially useful in pyrosis and 
cholera than any other medicine. Solid opium, either alone or 
united with camphor, is the most effectual remedy for check- 
ing obstinate vomiting proceeding from a morbid irritability 
o{ the stomach. In colic and ileus it is given in combination 
with laxatives, and allays the spasm and pain; nor is it less 
eficacious tn flatulent' colic with hernia. As a remedy in Lues 
venerea opium is still relied on by some foreign practitioners, 
but the idea of its antivenereal powers has been justly exploded 
in this country 3 and it is properly regarded only as an useful 
adjunct to mercury in this disease : by diminishing the sen- 
sibility of the stomach and bow els, it prevents many of those 
inconveniencies which this mineral is apt to excite in the primee 
vie, and allows it to be more easily introduced into ‘the sy- 

stem.” In short, in all cases where the irritability is morbidly 
increased, and where it is of importance to lessen pain, and 
procure sleep, opium is undoubtedly the most valuable article 
of the materia medica. 

Opium is contraindicated in all morbid states of the body 
where a strong inflammatory diathcsis exists; 1n pulmonary 
affections, when the cough is dry and hard, and the expectora- 
tion difficult and scanty ; and if not ieee its use 1s at least 
doubtful in mania, in which. it generally occasions restlessness 
instead of procuring sleep. 

Externally used opium is almost as efficacious as when it 
is taxen into the stomach, and produces its narcotic effects 
without affecting the head or producing nausea. It is applied 


an} 
in the form of frictions, either combined with oil, or with the 


Olservations on the Administraitum and Utility of Purgative Medicines, &c. 86. 
Denman. Bland. 
é earson’s Observations, @c. on Artieles used in the Cure of Lues Venerea, p. GO. 
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camphor liniment, or in the form of tincture: thus applied, 
it may be used in all the diseases above enumexated. We have 
often seen its good effects in colic 3 and have also witnessed 
its singular efficacy in syinptomatic trismus, when rubbed 
onthe jaw, and applied to the scrobiculus ae by means of, 
pledgets soaked in the tincture. A piece of solid opium stuffed 
Into a carious tooth relieves the pain of toothach; and intro- 
duced into the rectum, either in the solid Rite or dissolved 
in water as an enema, it affords relief in. tenesmus, in painfel 
affections of the prostrate gland, -and im spasmodic strictures, 
A weak watery solution of it also 1s an: isefial adjunct to injec- 
tions in gonorrhcea, and to collyria in ophthalmia; and the 
vinous: tincture dropped into the eye removes the suffusion 
which often remains in that disease after the infammation has 
been subdued ; and restores the tone of the diseased ope: 
Opium is oehibitea either in substance as a pill or under the 
form of tincture. [t is necessary to avoid combining it with 


substances which decompose its and. therefore elitions of 


> 


oxymuriaie of mercury, acetate i lead, sulphates of zinc, iron, 
and copper; of the carbonates ofalkalies, lime water, infusion 
of galls, a imfusion of yellow cinchona park are incaMpaity 
ble in prescriptions with opium. 
The dose of opium varies according to the nature of the ian 
ease, and. the peculiar intention for which itisordered. The 


‘circumstance of the patient having been previously accustomed 


to its use must also regulate the extent of the dose; forin this 
case a dose, which to one unaccustomed to its use would prove 
fatal, may perhaps to another ithe habit of taking it be scarcely 
sufiici ent to produce its narcotic effects. A quarter of a grain, 
or even less, frequently repeated, is, in general, sufficient to 
keep up its stimulant effect ; and from gr. j togrs. 1} act asa 


S 
narcotic, and produce sleep ; while in tetanus, bydrophobia, 


(=) 
in twenty-six hours, without occasioning any bad effects, or 
even producing QO sleep’. 

The use of opium for the purpose of exhilarating the spirits 
has long been used in Turkey, Syria, and China; and-of late 
years it has been unfortunately a adopted by many, particularly 


_and some other diseases, fSvfs of laudanum have been given 


females, in this country. Russell? says that in Syria, when com- 
bined with spices and aromatics, be has known it taken to the 


amount of 311} intwenty-four hours. Its habitual use cannot He 


too much reprobaied, [t impairs the digestive organs, conse 


quently the vigour of the whole body, and destrovs also ais 


dually the mental energies, The effects of opium on those 


ee tt en a en ap 


» Curric’s Medical Reports, &'c. 1.18 2 Ehstory of Aleppo, i. 128. 
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addicted to its use, says Russell, are at first obstinate costive- 
ness, succeeded by diarrhoea and flatulence, with loss of appe- 
tite and a sottish appearance. The memories of those who 
take it soon fail, they become prematurely old, and then sink 
into the grave objects of seorn ahd pity '. 

When opium bas been taken in an overdose, the first thing 
to be done for counteracting its bad effects is the exhibition of 
a powerful emetic ; and for this purpose 9j of sulphate of zine, 
or from grs. v to grs. x of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
water should be immediately swallowed; and the vomiting 
kept up for a considerable time, and urged by irritation of the 
fauces. Large draughts of vinegar and water, or other acidu- 
lated fluids should be frequently taken ; and the powers of the 
habit supported by brandy, coffee, and cordials.. The sufferer 
Should be kept awake, and, if possible, in continued gentle 
motion. Currie recommends for removing the drowsiness the 
affusion of warm water at 106° or 108°. 

Officinal preparations. Of the poppy capsules— Decoctum Papaveris, Ls 
Extractum Papaveris. L.E. Syrupus Papaveris. L. E. D. Of opium— 
Opium purificatum. D. Confectio Opii. L. E. Electuarium Catechu. F. 
Extractum Opii. L.E.D. Pilule Opii. FE. Pilule Saponis cum 
Opio. L. Pulvis opiatus, E. Pulvis Cornu usti cum Opis. L. Pul- 
vis Crete comp. cum Opio. L. Pulvis Ipecacuhane comp. L. E. D 


Finctura Opi. L. E. D. Tinctura Camphore composita. L. Du. 


Tinctura Opit ammoniata. E. Trochisci Glycyrrhize cum Opio. Ez 
PASTINACA.. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1465. 
Ci. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 558. Fruit elliptical, compressed, flat. Petals involute, entire. 
Species 3. Pastinaca Opoponar. Opoponax, or Rough Parsnip. Med. 

"Bot; Od edits 122, 8 AF ti . 
Officinal. Ovoronax. Lond. Opoponax. 

This species. of parsnip is a perennial plant, a native of 
the south of Europe, flowering in July. The root is as thick 
as the human arm, branched, of a yellow colour, and covered 
with a corky bark; the stem rises about five feet in height, 
the thickness of a man’s finger, round, striated, scariose at the 
base, angular at the summit, and shining: the radical leaves 
are simple, cordate, and crenated ; those of the stem ternate 
and quinate, with the terminal leaflet cordate and very large: 
the whole are petiolate, with the petioles sheathing, and the 


\ 


' Mustapha Shatoor, an opium eater in Smyrna, took daily 3iij of crudé 
opium. The visible effects at the time were the sparkling of his eyes, and great 
exhilaration of spirits.. He found the desire of increasing his dose growing; 
upon him. He seemed twenty years older than he really was; his complexion 
was very sallow, his legs small, his gums eaten away, and the teeth laid bare to 
the sockets, He could not rise without first swallowing gis of opium, Phils 
Trans, xix. 289. 

® Reports on Water, 1. 80. 


t 
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Jeaflets hairy on the under surface: the umbelliferous branches 
are very smooth; first alternate, erect; then two, three, or 
four together, a a sort of whorl, two or three inches long, 
with one or two spathaceous leaflets towards the middle or at 
the top: the universal umbels have seven or eight rays, an 
inch rong of a yellowish green colour: both the involucres 
and involucels consist of from four to six very short leailets, 
frequently permanent. The fruit is flat. 
Inthe warmer climates where this plant grows, the milky 
juice which exudes from incisions made in the roots, and dried 
in the sun, forms the opoponax of the shops. It is imported 
from Turkey and India in chests; and is sometimes in téars 
or drops, but more usually in irregular lumps. 

Qualities. Opoponax has a strong disagreeable smell and 


a bitter acrid taste. The masses are ofa reddish yellow co-_ 


x 
ae 


lour, speckled with white on the outside, paler within, and 
frequently variegated with large white pieces. _ Its specific gra~ 
vity is 1°622''. It appears to be a compound:of gum, resin, 
and essential oil: When triturated with water, about one half 
of it dissolves, forming an opaque milky solution, which de- 
posits on standing a- portion of resinous matter, and becomes 
yellowish. Alcohol acts feebly on it; and in distillation either 
with it or with water, the odour of the opoponax is very 
strongly communicated to the fluids, but scarcely any oil is 
obtained in a separate state. 

Medical properties and uses. This eum-resin is regarded as 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and as such bas been used 
in hysteria and chlorosis ; bat it is very seldom ordered. The 
dose may be from ers. x ta 3%s, 

PETROLEUM. Vide Bitumen. 

PHASIANUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1. 737- 

Ci. 2. Ord. >. Aves, Gallinze. | 


G. 101. Beak short, strong. Cheeks made smooth, with a naked skin. 
Feet spurred. 


Species 1. Phasianus Gallus. The Dunghill Fowl, Will. Ornith, 154 


t. 26. 
Officinal. Ovum. Lond. The Ege 

The common domestic fowl 13 too well known to require 
any description. The country whence it originally came has 
not been correctly ascertained ; although it is conjectured that 
it was brought from Persia by the Phoenicians, about 500 years 
before the birth of Christ. As an article of food it is the 


1 Brisson. 

2 British Zoology, 3. 280)... There is a variety of the common fowl named the 
Dorking Fowl, irom being generally procured from Dorking in Surry, which 
has two toes abide ‘instead of one. Another variety is found at Mozambique, 
aud at Siam, which has the skin, bones, periosteum, and sometimes the flesh, 
quite black, and yet is esteemed good eating. 
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least stimulating of animal substances; and the broth made of 
the young fowl or chicken is not only the best restorative diet 
for the convalescent, but is also a useful diluent in cholerag 
dysentery, and other disorders of the bowels. After they are 
a year old, their flesh becomes less and less digestrble; but the 
capon and poulard retain their tenderness Jonger. 
: The egg consists of two distinct fluid matters, the white and 
the volk; the membranes which inclose these, and the shell '. 
Qualities. The white is inodorous and insipid, of a glary 
viscid nature, readily dissolving in water, coagulable by a heat 
of 165° Fahrenheit, and also by acids and alcohol. When 
coagulated it becomes sapid, and is no longer soluble either in 
cold or hot water, From the experiments of Dr. Bostock, it 
appears to be coinposed of water 80°0, albumen 15°5, and mu- 
cus 4°5.1n 100 parts; and besides shows traces of soda, sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas, and benzoic acid. The yolk is also 
insipid, but has a.bland oily taste ; and when agitated with 
water forms a milky emulsion, When boiled it becomes a 
granular solid, and yields by expression a yellow insipid fixed 
oil. It consists of four constituents, water, oil, albumen, and 
gelatine; on the presence of the albumen depends the 
hardness of the boiled yolk. The shell consis*s of carbo- 
nate of lime, phosphate of lime, and animal mucus. When 
it is burnt, the carbonic acid is dissipated, the animal ce- 
ment destroyed, and pure lime, with phosphate of lime, eb- 
tained. : ¥ 
. Medical properties and uscs. The yolks of raw eggs are 
gently laxative, and have been thought serviceable in jaundice 
and other hepatic obstructions. Beaten up with sugar and 
wine they are extremely nutritive, and ate consequently useful 
m convalescenvies, and other cases of debility. In pharma- 
ceutical operations the yolks are used for rendering oil and 
balsams miscible with water; and the whites for clarification *. 
The shells are antacid; but possess no advantages over chalk 
when unburned, or lime when they are burned. 


PHYSETER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 297. 

Cl. 1. Ord,7. Mammalia Cete. 

G. 39. Teeth in the lower jaw, but none in the upper. Tule in the 
head or great front. 

Species 2, Physeter Macrocephalus. Spermaceti Whale. W illough. 
Piste, t. Ay by f. 3. be titd. Trang. 1x. 321, 4,103 


‘ 


‘ Hens have been known to lay eggs when twenty years old. Supplement to ~ 


Latham, 207. 

2 Owing to. peculizr idiosyncrasy, the smallest porticn of the white of erg’ 
cannot be eaten by spme persons without occasioning pain, sickness, and an erys 
sipetalous eruption on the skin, 
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Officinal. Ceraceum. Lond... Materia in cramto reperta, SPERMA~ 
~ ceTidicta, Edin. perma Ceri; sevum. Dub. Spermaceti. 

. his speetes of whale inhabits chiefly the Southern Ocean, 
although some are occasionally seen in the European seas... It 
is a large fish, generally measuring about sixty feet. in length, 
and thirty in circumference at the thickest part of the. head, 
which is blunt, and about nine feet in height. It is ofa 

blackish colour on the upper part of the body, and white on 

the belly. There are 46 double teeth in the lower, jaw, which 
is shorter than the upper; and in the head.is a triangular bony 
cavity covered by the common integuments, only, and filled 
with an oily fluid, which, on the death of the fish, congeals 
into a spongy mass. The eyes are small : the pectoral fins near 
the angles of the mouth; and the tail forked. . 
- The spongy oily mass is dug out from. the cavity of the 
head, and the oil separated from it by dripping’. In this state 

.it has a yellow unctuous appearance, and is brought to Eng- 
Jand in barrels. The following is the mode of purifying it in the 

_ great Way: The mass is put into hair bags, and pressed between 
plates of iron, in a screw press, until it becomes hard and brit- 
tle. Itis then broken in pieces, and thrown into boiling wa- 
ter, where it melts, and the impurities rising to the surface are 
skimmed off. After being cooled, and separated from the 

- water, if is put into fresh water in a large boiler, and a weak 
ley ofthe potash of commerce added to it by degrees. This 

' part of the process is thrice repeated, after which the whole is 

poured into coolers, where the spermaceti voncretes into a 

white semitransparent mass, which, on being cut into small 

“Pieces, assumes the flaky aspect it has in the shops’. 

» Qualities. Purified spermaceti is a white, crystallized, fria- 
ble, semitransparent, unctuous substance, inodorous and insi- 
pid. Its specific gravity is 9°433. It melts at 112° Fahren- 
heit?; and at a higher temperature evaporates, very little altered 5 
although by repeated distillations it is partly decomposed, and 
a brown acid liquor obtained. Like the*fixed oils it leaves, 
when heated on paper, a greasy stain, and can be diffused in 
water by means of the yolk of egg or mucilage. It 1s soluble 
in hot alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine, but concretes again 
as the fluids cool; and is completely soluble in the fixed oils, 
Of the acids the sulphuric only acts om it, dissolving it, and 

forming a dark-coloured, thick, soapy solution, which has a 
“faint smell of sulphur. The alkaline carbonates do not affect 
it, but it is partially dissolved in the pure alkalies. Long ex- | 


i An ordinary-sized whale will yield upwards of twelve large barrels of crude 
_ -spermaccti. : 


s ? Monthly Magazine, August 1809, 3 Bostoek, Nichol, Jowrn. iv. 134, 
U 
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posure to hot air renders it rancid; but it may be again purified 
by being washed in a warm ley of potass. 

Medical properties and uses. Spermaceti is demulcent and 
emollient. It however possesses no advantages for internal use 
over the fixed bland oils.’ It is used in dysentery and irrita+ 


tions of the alimentary canal, and in catarrh and phthisis : but | 


in the latter cases it is less beneficial than the bland oils; for, 
as these are readily united with water by means of alkalies and 
mucilages, the compounds formed with them are more viscid, 
and better adapted for smearing the fauces. Several imaginary 
healing virtues were formerly supposed to belong to sperma- 
ceti; on which account it was, and still is, often given to wo- 
men in child-bed. It is, however, when combined with water 
by means of the yolk of egg, a pleasant vehicle for tincture of 
opium, when the after-pains are troublesome. It forms a part 
in the composition of several ointments. 

The dose is from 3fs to 3jfs rubbed with sugar, orin the form 
of emulsion. eh. 

Officinal preparations. Ceratum simplex. E. Ceratum Cetacet. L, 
Onguentum Cetacer, L. D. 


PIMPINELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1471. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


G. 562. Fruit ovate-oblong. Petals inflected. Stigma nearly globular. 


Species 8. Pimpinella Anisum. Anise. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 135. t. 5%. 
Officinal, Anist semina. Lond. ; SEMEN. Edin, AWISUM; 
sEMINA. Dub. Anise seeds. 


This is an annual plant, a native of Egypt; but cultivated 


abundantly in Malta and Spain, and in our physical herb gar- 


dens"; flowering in July. It isa delicate plant, and rises about 
a foot only in height. The stem ts striated, smooth, jointed, 
and branching: the lower leaves are roundish, lobed, and 


toothed ; but the upper ones are divided into narrow pinnated 
segments: the flowers are small and white, in flat terminal 
umbels, without involucres: the seeds are oblong, swelling, 
striated, and of a greenish colour. | 

The anise grown in this country ripens its seed sufficiently 
to be gathered about the middle of August. A greater quantity 
of seed, however, than is grown here is annually imported from 
Malta and Spain. The Spanish is small, and generally pre- 
ferred. | 

Qualities. Anise seeds have an aromatic odour, and a 
sweetish, warm, grateful taste. Both alcohol and water ex- 
tract their virtues; and in distillation with water they yield 
a yellowish volatile oil, which concretes at a temperature of 50° 


* A considerable eet is cultivated at Mitcham in Surry, chiefly for the 


use of the rectifiers of British spirits. Stevenson's Survey, 379, 
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of Fahrenheit. An oil of a greenish colour also is obtained 
from anise seeds by expression; it consists of a bland fixed 
inodorous oil, mixed with a large portion of the proper essen- 
tial oil. 

Medical properties ane uses. These seeds are carminative ¢ 
and are supposed to possess the power of promoting the secre- 
tion of milk. They are chiefly used in flatulencies, and in 
the tormina of infants. They are given in substance bruised, 
in doses of from grs. x to ij. 

Officinal preparations. Olewm Anisi. L.ED. Spiritus Anisi. L. 


PIMENTAD BACCE. Vide Myritus. 
“PINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 494. 


Ci, 21. Ord. 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Conifers, 
G.1711. Male. Calyx four-leaved, Corolla none. Stamens many, 
Anthers naked. 
Female. Calyx strobiles, with a two-flowered scale. Corolla 
none. Piséil one. Nut witha membranous wing. 

* with double leaves. 

Species 1. Pinus sylvestris, The Wild Pine, or Scotch Fir. Med. Bot. 
2d ed.1.t..1. Smith Flora Brit, 1031. Lambert, Description of the 
Genus Pinus, i. t. 1, 

—**** with fascicled leaves. 
Species 24. Pinus Larix. The Larch. Med. Bot. 2d ed.7. t..4. Lam 
i bert; 53..t, 35, 

#*%*** with solitary leaves, distinct at the one: 

Species 27. Pinus Balsamea. Balm-of-Gilead Fir, Ta beet. 48. t. 31, 

Species 32. Pinus Abies. Norway ‘Spruce it Med. Bot, 2d ed. 4. 
t.2. Lambert, 37. t. 25. 

me, 1. Tue Scotcu Fir. 

- Officinal, «. Teresintaina vuncaris. Lond. TEREBINTHINA 
VULGARIS; ReESINA. Dub, 

* §. TereBiInTHINz oLeum. Lond. 
y. Resina FLAVA. Lond. Resina Pint, Edin, Restwa avBa. Dub. 

0. Pix trauipa. Lond. Dub. Resina empyreumatica, Pix L- 
auiDA dicta. Edin, 3 

Common Turpentine, Oil of Turpentine. Resin. Tar. 

_ The wild pine, or Scotch fir, so named from its growing 
wild on the Scotch mountains’, 1s common in most of the 
northern parts of Europe, It is a straight, abruptly-branched 
tree, rising in a favourable soil to the height of eighty feet, 
covered with a rough, cracked, brownish- coloured bark, and 
always clothed with foliage. The leaves are short, linear, en- 
tire, pointed, concave on one side, and convex on the other, 
about two inches long, of a bright green colour, and i issuing 


“ 


* When Cesar asserted that the fir did not grow in Britain, he must have 
meant the P. Abies. ‘The ancient mame of the & in Scotland was Gius, in Ire+ 
hand Giwmhus, andin Wales Fynniduydh. 
2 The fir flourishes best in an arid siliceous soil. 
U 2 


% 
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in pairs from a white truncated sheath: the flowers are white: 
_ the male catkin is densely spiked, bracteated, elliptical, obtuse, 
with numerous scales crested on the upper side, but on the 
under bearing a sessile anther: the female is inferior, often 
ternate, or three together round the branches, peduncled, 
smooth, of a green colour, and changes into a small, nearly 


pointed, conical strobile or cone, which appears tessellated | 


and warty, and bears within each scale two winged seeds’. 

This tree is at its perfection when between seventy and 
eighty years old; but is fit to yield turpentine at the age of 
forty. Those trees which are most exposed to the sun, and 
have the thickest bark, afford it in the greatest abundance. 
The operations for procuring it commence in the month of 
May : the outer bark is stripped off for six inches, so as to ex- 
pose the inner smooth bark, near the foot of the tree, and a 
wound made with a sharp tool three inches square, and an 
inch deep. The resinous juice soon begins to exude in trans- 
parent drops, which fall into a hole previously dug at the foot 
of the tree: fresh incisions are successively made till Septem- 
ber, when the cold begins to check the further exudation. The 
warmer the weather is, the greater quantity of turpentine is 
obtained; and a healthy tree may thus yield from six to twelve 
pounds of turpentine annually, for a century of years. Part 
of the juice concretes in the wounds, and is called gadipot in 
Provence, and larras in Guienne; but although it contains 
_ oil, yet it is not used for the purpose of procuring it. The 
proper turpentine is purified by being exposed to the sun’s rays 
in barrels perforated in the bottom, through which it filters 
when liquefied by the heat. My 

The oid of turpentine is obtained by distilling the resin with 
water in a common still, when the oil is found in the receiver 
swimming on the water, from which it is easily separated; the 
average proportion is 60 Ibs. of oil from 250 lbs. of good tur- 
pentine. This process is carried on both abroad and at home ; 
but the oil drawn in this country is always preferred. 

Common resin, or yellow resin, is the residue of the distil- 
lation of turpentine. It receives different appellations, accord- 


ing to the mode in which the process is carried on, When 


the distillation is performed without addition, and continued 
to dryness, the residue is called common resin or colophony ? ; 
but when agitated with about one-eighth of fresh water while 
yet fluid, itis named yellow resin. A similar resin is made 


1 Essence of spruce is a fluid extract prepared by coction of the twigs; which, 
when fermented with sugar or molasses and water, forms the beverage known 
by the name of spruce beer. 


? The colophonia of the antients was a liquid resin, named from Keswv, a 


town of loniain Asia Minor, whence it was brought. 


y ’ 
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by melting and agitating the galipot in water ; and this is pre- 
ferred in general to the former kind, on account of its oreater 
ductility, which arises from its containing a portion of oil. 
Tar* is, the last officinal preparation from this species of 
fir which we have to notice. The greater part of the tar im- - 
ported into Britain is brought from the Baltic, and is still pre- 


_ pared in nearly the same method as is described by Dioscorides 


Venice Turpentine ; Oil of turpentine. 


to have been practised by the ancients. The branches of the 
trees are cut into billets, and piled up in large stacks which are 
covered with turf. Fire is then applied to the wood, and it is 


suffered to burn with a slow smothered flaine, during which » 


the tar is formed by the decomposition of the resinous juice, 
flows to the bottom, and runs out through a small channel 
cut for the purpose. The stacks are generally built on the 
slope of a hill, so that the tar is easily collected, and put into 
barrels ; in which state it is brought to this country. 

2. Tue Larcu Tres. 
Officinal, a. Restna tievipa, vulgo Terebinthina Veneta. Edin. 

TEREBINTHINA VENETA; RESINA. Dub... | 

8. Oreum voxatits, vulgo Oleum Terebinthing. Edin. 
_. There are two varieties of the larch tree, one of them a na- 
tive of America, the other of the south of Europe and Siberia*. 
It rises erect to the height of fifty feet, sending off slender 


_ Spreading branches, which droop at their extremities. The leaves 


are deciduous, soft, and of a bright green colour ; in tufts ge- 
nerally containing forty or more, springing from short, thick, 
corrugated sheaths, and spreading above like a painter’s brush; 


_ linear, somewhat obtuse, and entire: the male flowers, which 
2 b) 3 


~ appear in April, are in small lateral cylindrical catkins, with 


the apexes of the anthers inflated ; the female are in erect ovate 
catkins, twice as large as the male, and in some instances 


purple at the top: the strobiles or cones are about an inch 
long, obtuse, and purplish at the apex, with the scales smooth 


\ 


on the surface, lacerated at the edges, and concealing under 
each two winged seeds. 
_ The larch tree grows to very great perfection in the, forests 


of Baye in Provence, where a very large proportion of the Ve- 


nice turpentine of commerce is procured. It is obtained by 
boring a hole with an augur into the heart of the tree, at about 
two feet from the ground, and fitting into it a small pipe, 


through which the turpentine flows slowly into vessels placed 


-for its reception. This process is begun in May, and conti- 


nued till September; when ‘the different quantities collected 


= 


1 Kavoy Grecorum. 


2 The larch tree has been cultivated in England since 1629. Hort. Kew. 
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are put together, and purified by straining through eloths or 
hair sieves. No trees under twelve mches in diameter are 
tapped ; but vigorous trees will yield annually seven or eight 
‘pounds for forty or fifty succéssive years, or during the term 
of their life'. Much of the Venice turpentine of the shops is 
brought from America; and is perhaps procured from a diffe- 
rent species of fir. | ; 

The essential oil is separated from it by distillation in the 
same manner as from the common turpentine. 

3. Barsam or BALM-oF-GILEAD Fir. 

Officinal, TereBInTHINA CANADENSIS. Lond. ResiNA LIQUIDAs 


vulgo Balsamum .canadense. Edin. BatsaAmMuUM CANADENSE *, 


Dub. Canada Turpentine. Canada Balsam. 
This tree is a native of North America, flowering in May. 
It is a straight elegant tree, covered with a smooth whitish- 


eray bark. The leaves are in double rows like a comb, short, © 


linear, but wider than the former two species, and less pointed; 
of a dark green colour on the upper surface, marked with whi- 
tish lines underneath, and fragrant: the cones, which ripen in 
October, stand erect on the branches, are large, of a beautiful 
deep glossy purple colour, inclining to black; and exude a 
great quantity of transparent resin, which gives them a very 
rich, beautiful appearance. | | 

The manner in which the Canada balsam, or fine turpentine, 
yielded by this tree is collected, 1s not well known in this coun- 
try; but it is probably by simple incisions, as it exists in great 
quantity in vesicles between the wood and the bark. Canada 
balsam 1s brought to this country in casks each containing 
about one hundred weight. | 

is 4, Norway Spruce Fir. 

Officinal. a. Asintis restna. Lond. Resin of the spruce fir. 


(£. Pix aripa. Lond, Resina sPponTE conerETA, vulgo, Piz. 


burgundica, Edin, Pix surcunpica. Dwb. Burgundy Pitch. 
The Norway spruce fir is a native of Europe, and of the 
moist parts of northern Asia; flowering in Aprn3. Itis @ 
lofty noble tree, rising 150 feet in height; straight, pyramidal, 
and. covered. with a reddish scaly bark. The leaves are short, 


1 Besides turpentine the larch tree exudesa species of: manna, which is named 
Briangon manna. It is in little white concrete drops, which adhere to the 
Jeaves, and tastes sweet like new honey ; but it has the flavour of turpentine, 
which it contains. The inner part of the tree yields also a gum: similar in its 
properties to acacia gum, of a reddish colour, with a slight resinous taste. Im 


Russia it is officinal, and sold, as Pallas observes, under the improper name of 


@Orenberg gum, being obtained from the Uralian forest. Flora Rossica, i. p. 2, 3. 
?'The Dublin College have erred in retaining this name; for, as this substance 
does not afford benzoic acid, it cannot be ranked asa balsam... . 


3 This species of fir is cultivated in Britain, but it does not appear to have | 


been introduced. before 1739, Spruce beer is mado from the tops and shoots of: 
this species. 7 
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thickly set upon the branches, slightly carinated on both sides, 
of a dusky s bana colour, shining on the upper surface, and 
often curved: the male catkins are ovate, purplish, and scat- 
tered in the axils of the leaves; the female are also purple, and 
nee terminal; the strobiles or cones are long, nearly cy- 
Iindrical, greenish before they are ripe, but afterwards purple, 
and always pendent: the scales, which are arranged in eight 
spiral rows, have an oval shape terminating in a point, and be- 
come ragged at the edges. % 
~The restn or thus of the old London Pharmacopoeia exudes 
spontaneously from the bark of the Norway spruce fir, and 
concretes as it exudes. It undergoes no preparation, but is 
brought to us in the form of tears or small masses, packed in 
casks, each containing from one to two hundred weight. The 
greater part comes frem Germany, but a small quantity of a 
purer description comes from France. . 

Burgundy pitch is obtained by making incisions through 
the bark so as to lay bare the wood. It concretes in the form 
of flakes at the incisions, which are detached by an iron in- 
strument once a fortnight during the summer, and fresh inci- 
sions successively made. The flakes, after being detached, 
are put into large boilers with a sufficient quantity of water, 
melted, and then strained through coarse cloths under a press. 
The greatest quantity 1s collected in the neighbourhood of 
~ Neufchatel, whence it is brought to this country packed in 
casks. A factitious sort is made in England, and found in 
the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch. It may 
be distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity, and unc+ 
tuosity, and the odour which characterizes the genuine sort. 

_ Qualities. Turpentines. Although these are produced 
from different species of the pine tribe, and one sort from the 
Pistacia Terebinthus, yet all of them possess the same general 
and chemical properties. They have a peculiar somewhat 
‘aromatic odour, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste 3 
are semifluid, tenacious, translucent, combine readily with 
fixed oils, and are inflammable, burning with a white flame 
and much smoke. Alcohol and ether dissolve them entirely, 
jeaving the impurities; but water takes up only their flavour. 
When distilled with water a volatile oil comes over, and resin 
‘remains in the retort; the turpentines being compounds of 
these two substances. But each sort of turpentine has cha- 
racteristic qualities which require to be noticed: 1, Common 
turpentine has a strong somewhat fragrant odour, and a bitter 
disagreeable taste; its consistence is greater than that of ho- 
ney; its colour whitish, and it is more opaqué than the other 
sorts. 2. Venice turpentine is more fluid, having the consist 
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’ 
ence of new honey, a yellowish colour, and is less unpleasant’ - 


to the smell and taste than the common. 3. Canadian balsam 
(or more correctly turpentine) hag a strong not disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste; is transparent, whitish, and has 
the consistence of Copaiva balsam. 4. Chian or Cyprus ture 
pentine (see Pistacta) is very fragrant, but almost insipid, 
nearly transparent, thick, tenacious,-and of a whitish colour. » 
Oil of Turpentine has a strong, penetrating, peculiar 
odour, and a hot, pungent, bitterish taste. It is perfectly lim | 
pid and edlourlesss axtremely light, volatile. and inflammable ; 
and dissolves completely in six parts of sulphuric ether ; but 
although hot alcohol readily dissolves it, yet it again separates 
iba) drops as the spirit cools, and is very sparingly : soluble in the 
cold in a very large proportion of the strongest alcehol. In all 


F | 


other respects it “agrees with the other essential volatile oils: — 


_A stream of oxymuriatic gas passed through it converts it into 
a yellow resin. 


Tar bas.a strong odour familiar to every body; a resinous, 
subacid, bitterish taste ; and a coarse thick consistence, with a 


deep brown colour approaching to blackness, derived from the © 


charring of the wood during its formation. It consists prin- 
cipally of empyreumatic oil, resin, and acetic acid; 1s partially — 
soluble in water; and inspissated by boiling into pitch. 

Yellow and IVhite resin are varieties of the same substance. 
They are nearly inodorous when cold, but heated emit a slight 


terebinthinate odour. Their taste is slightly acrid and bit - 


terish; and the colour a dull whitish yellow, or a greenish yel- 
low: The mass of resin is semipellucid, brittle, breaks with 
- a true vitreous fracture, and adheres moderately to the fingers. 

Its specific gravity is 1:0742. It melts when heated, then in- 


flames, and burns with a yellow flame giving out much smoke. 
It is insoluble in water, but entirely soluble in alcohol, ether, © 


the fixed oils, and the alkalies. The acids also dimalee resin, 
and convert it into artificial tannin ; with the exception of the 
acetic acid, which only dissolves it. When sulphuric acid ts 


employed, charcoal, in the proportion of 43 per cent. of the” 


resin acted on, is produced’, The resin of the Norway rae 
possesses nearly the same properties. It is solid, brittle, in 
tears, of a brownish yellow colour on the owigile,; and inter- 
nally white; and emits a very agreeable odour when burning. — 

Burgundy pitch has a terebinthinate odour and taste, is brit- 
tle, opaque, and of a light yellow, or reddish-brown colour. 
It softens moderately in the heat of the hand, appears unctuous, 
and has a considerable degree of tenacity. 


* Hatchett, Phil, Trans. 1806. 


: 


fs 
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Medical properties and uses. The turpentines and their 
essential oil are stimulant, cathartic, diuretic, and anthelmin- 
tie; and externally rubefacient. Of those which we have de- 
scribed, the Venice and Canada turpentines are more. generally 
employed for internal purposes; the common turpentine 
proving offensive to most stomachs, and the Chian not being 
easily procured. The ancients were well acquainted with. the 
medicinal properties of turpentines!; and, besides the diseases 
__ for which they are prescribed by the moderns, gave them libe- 
rally in coughs and all pulmonary affections. Turpentines 
seem to derive their virtues from the oil they contain. When 
swallowed, they produce a sensation of warmth in the sto- 
mach, increasing the quickness and force of the pulse ; and if 
the dose be large, some degree of nausea is excited, with slight 
vertigo, and soon a copious discharge from the bowels; but if 
sma, they act chiefly upon the kidneys. The cathartic ope- 
ration of large doses of the oil, -in particular, seems to coun- 
teract the determination to the kidneys, which smaller doses 
produce ; for in doses of even fx and f3x1j, no other effect 
on the urinary organs is perceived,than the violet smell of the 
urine?.. The odour of violets is produced by the oil, even 
when it is not taken «into the stomach, or rubbed upon the 
skin ; for if a quantity of oil of turpentine be poured ona table 
in aroom, this odour will be perceived in the urine of any one, 
who remains in the room for half an hour, or even a shorter 
time.- Turpentines are chiefly prescribed in gleet, leucorrheea, 
‘mucous obstructions of the urinary passages, and calculous af- 
fections; but in the latter cases their stimulant operation on | 
the kidneys requires that they be given with caution. The oil 
is regarded as a useful remedy in lumbago, sciatica, and some 
other varieties of chronic rheumatism ; andit has lately been very 
successfully given in unusually large doses for the expulsion 
of the tape-worm. It differs in its action from the other re-_ 
'medies which have been employed against tape-worm, by 
killing the worm before it throws it out; and thence promises 
to be more permanently useful’. As local stimulants, tur- 
pentines and the oil have been efficaciously exhibited in the 
form of enema, in cases of colic, obstinate costiveness, and 
ascarides. The oil is useful when dropped into the ear in deaf- 
ness from defect of wax; and is an excellent addition to em- 
brocations in acute rheumatism, bruises, and paralysis of the 


1 Dioscor. lib. 1. cap. 91. p. 50. : 

2 Transactions of the London Medical Society, i. part 1, 212°227. é 

3 In all the successful cases of the expulsion of tzenia by oil of turpentine, the 
ejected worm has generally had a livid hue, without the smallest appearance of 
animation. ’ 
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extremities. As a discutient it is applied to indolent tumours, 
and is a useful primary application to burns, 


Turpentines are given in doses of grs. x to 3], either made 


into pills with powdered liquorice root, or diffused in water by 
means of almonds, mucilage, or yolk of egg. The dose of the 
oil may be m x to 5], to produce its diuretic effect; but for 
the expulsion of teenia it is necessary to give from ffs to f3ij, 
repeated every eight hours till the worm is thrown out. In 
these large doses it is more easily taken when exhibited un- 
combined. 


Tar is stiroulant, Honehie) and sudorific ; and externally de- 


tergent. For its fitcratel use sce Aqua Piiis liquide among 


the Preparations. As an external application it has been found 


beneficial in tinea capitis, foul ulcers, and some other cuta- 
neous diseases. 

The resins and Burgundy pitch are adapted for external use 
only; the former entering into the composition of some oint- 
ments and plasters ; the latter being used as a rubefacient plas- 
ter. It excites some degree of inflammation, and a serous exu- 
dation from the part over which it 1s applied, without raising 
the cuticle. It is used in cases of catarrh, pertussis and 
dyspnoea; and seems to be chiefly serviceable from the length 
of time its action can be continued. 

Officinal preparations. Of turpentine—Oleum Terebinthine. D. 
Emplastrum Galtan comp, Il. Unguentum Elemi comp. L. Of 
the oil—Linimentum Terebinthine. L. Of the resin of the spruce fir 
Prise op aur aromaticum. D. Emplast. Galbani comp. L. Emplasé, 
Opit. L, Emplast. Thuris, D.. Of yellow resin—Emplast. Cere. L, 
Emplast. Hydrargyri, E. Emplast. Meloes vesicatorit. E. Emplast. 
Oxidi Ferri rubri, E. Emplast. Picis comp. L. Emplast. Resine. 
L.E.D.’ Emplast. simplex. L.E.D. Ceratum Resine. L. E. Un= 
guentum Picis aride. L. — Unguertum infusi Meloes vesicatorit. E. 
Of Burgundy pitch—Empdast. Picis comp. L, E. Emplast. Meloes 
vesicutorii comp. E. Emplast. calefactens. D. Of tar—Aqua Preis 
Liquide. D, Unguentum Picis liquide. D. 


PIPER. | Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 159. 

Cl.2. Ord.2. Diandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Piperite Linn. Urtica: 
Juss. 

G.74. Calyx0. Corolla 0. Berry one-seeded. 

Species 1. Piper nigrum. Black Pepper. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 721. t, 246. 
Melago codi. Rheede Hort. Malabar. vii, 23, t. 12. 

Species 12. Piper longum. Long Pepper. Med. Bot, 2d ed, 724, 
t. 247. Cattu-tirpali. Rheede Hort. Malabar, vii. 27, t.14. © 

1. PrpeR NIGRUM. 

Officinal. Pirer nrerum. Lond. ; FRUCTUS. Edin. PIPER 
NIGRUM; BACCH seMEN, Dub. Black Pepper. 
This species of pepper is a native of the East Indies ; and 


is very abundantly cultivated at Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, 


, 
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whence the whole of Europe is supplied. I¢ is a climbing 
plant, the stem being round, smooth, jointed, and swelling 
towards each joint, woody, slender, branched, and from eight 


- to twelve feet in length. The leaves are petiolate at the joints 
_of the branches, ovate, entire, pointed, seven-nerved, and of a 


dark green colour: the flowers are sessile, white, small, and 
placed on terminal spikes; without any regular calyx or co- 


‘rolla: the filaments, are flat, awl-shaped; and the anthers 


roundish: the germen is ovate, crowned with three rough 
stigmas: the fruit is a globular berry of a red-brown colour, 

In Sumatra the pepper vines are supported by props called 
chinkareens, which are cuttings of a quick-growing tree, and 
at the root of each of which two vines are planted. The plants ' 
are three years old before they bear fruit. The berries are 
four or five months in coming to maturity; are gathered as 
soon as any of the berries ripen; and then spread upon mats 
to dry, when they become black and more or less shrivelled. 
White pepper is the ripe and perfect berries freed of their outer | 
coat by means of a preparation of lime and mustard oil, called 


‘chinam, applied before it is dried. The pepper is now also 


cultivated to a considerable extent in India’. 
Qualities. Black pepper has an aromatic odour, and a ho 
pungent taste. Its virtues are entirely extracted by ether and 


. alcohol, and partially by water. The aqueous infusion has a 


brown colour, and reddens vegetable blues; and the decoction ~ 
of the ground pepper forms a precipitate with infusion of galls, 
which dissolves again when the fluid is heated to 120°.. When 
the aleoholic infusion is distilled, a green, resinous, oily mate 
ter is left, which appears to be the source of the odour and 
taste of the pepper. Its principal constituents are supposed 
to be starch, the above oily matter, and extractive?. Ether 
digested on powdered pepper takes up three parts in tem; and 
when evaporated on water deposits an intensely hot, biting, 


yellowish resin, with the odour of the pepper, and an almost 
“imsipid extractive matter.. 


Medical properties and uses. Black pepper is stimulant and 
earminative. Its use as a condiment is well known; and al- 
though in general it is not hurtful, but rather useful to those 
who have a weak digestion, yet, even in small quantities, it 
proves injurious where the inflammatory diathesis is present, 
and to those subject to piles. As a medicine, pepper is found 


- sometimes serviceable in checking nausea and vomiting, and 


' Dr. Roxburgh began the cultivation of black pepper in the Circars in 1787; 
The prop trees he used were the Moochy wood tree, Erythrina Corallodeadron. 
One thousand plants yield from 500 lbs. to 1000 lbs. of pepper. 

2 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. vol. v. 268, 
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removing hiccough. It is also used as a stimulant in retroce- 
dent gout, andin palsy. The watery infusion forms a useful 
gargle in relaxation of the uvula. 

The dose of black pepper may be from grs. x to 9}. 

Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Meloes vesicatorii_compositum. 
E. Ungueniwm Piperis nigri. TD. 

2. PIPER LONGUM. 
Officinal, Piperis LonGi Fructus, Lond. ; Fructus, Edin. 

Piper LoncuM ; Fructus, Dub. Long Pepper. 

This plant is a perennial, a native of Malabar and Bengal. 
The stems are round, smooth, branched, stender, and scan- 
dent : the leaves are commonly cordate, pointed, nerved, and 
of a deep green colour: the flowers are small, in dense short 
terminal spikes, nearly cylindrical. In other circumstances 
the fructification agrees with the former species. The fruit 
consists of very small berries or grains imbedded in a pulpy 
matter. 

The fruit is hottest in its immature state, and is therefore 
gathered while green, and dried in the heat of the sun. It 
comes in the entire spikes, which are about one inch and a 
half long, and indented on the surface. 

i Qualities. Long pepper hasa weak aromatic odour, an in- 
tensely fiery pungent taste, anda dark gray colour. Its con- 
stituents appear to be similar to those of black pepper. Ether 
digested on powdered long pepper takes up two parts and a half 
in ten parts, and when evaporated on water deposits a resin 
Jess hot than that of black pepper, but more permanent ; and 


“ ' 


a smaller proportion of extractive. + | 

Medical properties and uses. These arein every respect the 
same as those of black pepper. 

Officinal preparations, Confectio Opi.L. Pulvis Cinnamomi comp. 
L. D. Pulvis Crete comp. L. + Tinctura Cinnamomi composita. — 
L, E. D. 

PISTACIA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 752. | 
Cl.22. Ord.5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat. ord. Amentaceze Linnzs | 

Terebintaceze Juss. . el 
G.1782. Male. Calyx five-cleft. CorollaO. Female. Calyx three- « 

cleft. CorollaO. Styles three. Drupe one-seeded. oa 
Species 4. Pistacia Terebinthus. Chian Turpentine tree. Med. Bot, 

2d edit. 29.t.12. Du Hamel Arbres, ii. t. 57. 
Species 6. Pistacia Lentiscus. Mastich tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 26. 

t.11. Du Hamel Aribres, ii. t. 136. } 

1. PistactA TEREBINTHUS,  . ‘ 
Officinal. Terevinruina cua, Lond. Chian Turpentine. 

The tree which yields the Chian turpentine is a native of 

Barbary and the south of Europe. It is cultivated in the islands 


» TLieraxie Dioscoridis. 


BOficinal. Masticue!. Lond, 
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_ of Chios and Cyprus, and also bears the severity of our cli- 


mate-; itis cultivated here as an ornamental tree, flowering in 
June and July; 1s low im stature, sending off many spreading 
branches, and is covered with a smooth bark: the leaves are 

pinnate, composed of three pair of lanceolate ovate veined, en- 
tire leaflets, with a terminal one: the male and female flowers 

are on differ ent trees. The male arein an amentum, with the 
calyx divided into five small ovate segments 5 the filaments 
four or five in number, very short, and supporting large, brown, 
erect, quadrangular anthers. The female are placed ona com- 


mon ‘peduncle | in alternate order; consisting of a calyx of three 


small squamous segments, and € ovate germen crowned with 
two or three styles, with reflected clubbed stiomas. The fruit 
is subovate, reddish, smooth, and gibbous towards the top 
on one side, 

- The turpentine is gathered chiefly in Chio by maine Ipnci= - 
sions in the bark of the trunk in the month of July; 1 is 
allowed to flow upon stones placed at the bottom of the tree, 
and after being condensed by the cold of the night, is scraped 
off the following morning before sun-rise. It is then reliquetied 
by the sun’s heat, and strained to free it from any extraneous 
matter, and in this state is imported into this country in casks. 
On account of its high price it is often mixed with common 
_ turpentine. 

Qualities. Chian turpentine has a fragrant odour, a ses 


| rately warm taste, devoid of acrimony or bitterness ; and a 


white or very pale yellow colour’: it has the consistence of 
_ thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious; and in its 


other qualities, as well as in its medicinal properties, resem- 


bles the other turpentines. See Pinus. 
2. PisTACIA LEntiscus. 


% 


; ee a vulco Masticue. 


Edin. Mastic. 

The lentisk, or mastiche tree, is a native of the Levant, 
* flowering in May, and ripening its fruitin August*. Itisa 
low tree, seldom exceeding twelve feet in height, and eight 
inches in thickness; is covered with a smooth iowa a 


and towards the top sends off numerous branches : the tesecs 


are abruptly pinnate, consisting of five or six opposite pairs of 
narrow ovate leaflets, of a lucid green colour on the upper, and 
“pale on the under side, sessile on the common footstalk, which 
has a narrow foliaceous membrane or wing on each side running 
from one pair of leaflets to the other : : the flowers correspond 


4 oF GA el i Pret ct ae ade 
2 Yxuvos Dioscoridis. 


2 It appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early as 1664, But it never 
attdins hgre any degree of perfection. 
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in description with those of the former species: the fruitis a 
drupe, containing an egg-shaped smooth nut, of a brownish 
colour when ripe, | 

Mastic is most abundantly obtained in the island of Chios. 
Incisions are made in the trunks and btanches of lJentisk trees 
from the 15th to the 20th of July, from which the mastic 
slowly exudes, some dropping on the ground, and some re- 
maining fixed, and hardening so as to require for its detach- 
ment the aid of a sharp iron chisel. It is not gathered till 
August, when fresh incisions are made, and a second gather- 
ing takes place about the middle of September; no more in- 
cisions are made this year, but the gathering is continued 
twice a week until the 19th of November. 

The low trailing lentisks yield the finest mastic, and in the 
greatest quantity, Chios exports annually about 1508 cwts'. 
part of which is brought to this country packed in chests. 

Qualities. Mastic 1s almost inodorous, unless when rubbed 


or heated, when it exhales an agreeable fragrant odour. It is | | 


nearly insipid ; and when chewed, at first crumbles, pe 
gritty between the teeth, but by degrees becomes soft ‘an 
white. Ether dissolves it entirely, but in alcohol about one 


fifth remains undissolved, which has when moist the charac- 


ters of caoutchouc*, but becomes brittle when dried ; and 
therefore appears to be a peculiar vegetable principle. In other 
respects it resembles the pure resins; and perhaps contains 
a small portion of essential oil. : 
Medicatl properties and uses. Mastic has generally been re- 
garded as astringent and diuretic, and ordered for the same 


diseases as turpentine ; but its virtues, if it has any, are very — 


trifling. The wood and leaves of the lentisk were used by the 
ancients 1n fluor albus and ulcerations of the uterus ; and the 
Turkish and Armenian women use the resin as a masticatory 
for cleaning the teeth, and giving an agreeable smell to the 


breath. Its chief use in this country is to fill the cavities of 


carious teeth, 


PIX ARIDA. Vide Pinus -dbies. 
. PIX LIQUIDA. Vide Pinus sylvestris. | 
PLUMBUM. Edin. Lead. 


This is a metal of a blueish gray colour, occurring in great 


abundance in most countries of both hemispheres of the globe, - 
in primitive, transition, and floetz formations, It 1s found, - 


POEL OE EI LL AATCC aI, 


1 Olivier’s Travels, (translation) ii. 90. Olivier says, a soft mastic having all 
the qualities of mastic, except in its consistence, which is that of turpentine, 
is procured by engrafting the lentisk on the Chian turpentine tree. 

2 Crells Annals, 1794, 11.185. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. vol, v. 9% 


~ 
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A. in its metallic state : 
i, Sulphuretted. Sp. 1. Galena. 
te Var, a. Common, 
b. Compact. 
; 2. Blue lead ore. 
} ne gene Nat gs With : 3. Antimonial sulphuret. 
B. United with oxygen. 
A. Earthy lead ore. 
Var. a. Coherent, 
b. Friable. 
5. Native minium, 


0. Carbonate of lead, 


7. Black lead ore, 

L. — with muriaticacid, 8. Murio-carlonate of lead. 

ad, ——— with phosphoric acid. 9. Phosphate of lead. 

Var. a. Brown lead ore. 
. &, Green lead ore. 
¢.—— with chromicacid. 10. Chromate of lead, or Red 
| —* dead ore of Siberia. 

J: — with sulphuricacid, 11, Sulphate of lead. 

g-—— with molybdenicacid. 12. Molybdate of lead. 

h, ——— with arsenic acid, 13. Arseniate of lead. 

Var. a. Reniform. 

i, Green arseniate., 
Galena 16 the ore from which metallic lead is commonly 
procured. Whenbrought up from the mine the ore is broken 
in pieces, and the impurities, which are mostly iron pyrites, 
quartz, calcareous spar, and clay, are separated by picking and 
washing: itis then exposed to a strong heat in a common re- 
verberatory furnace till the sulphur is all separated, after which 
ibe metal is brought into a state of fusion; and some spade- | 
fuls of lime being thrown im,, the scorize which are thus ren- 
dered solid-on the surface of the melted metal are raked to the 

_side of the furnace, while the lead is run out into moulds 
through an aperture near the bottom ; and in this state it is 
called pig-lead. It frequently contains silver, which is sepa- 
rated by oxidizing the Jead into litharge, and freeing the silver 
from what remains by cupellation. . 

Qualities. Pure metallic lead is of a light blueish colour, 
and imimediately after being melted has a very considerable de- 
gree of lustre, which it quickly loses on exposure to the air. 
Tt is nearly insipid, and emits, when rubbed, a peculiar un- 

leasant odour. It stains the fingers and paper of a blueish co- 
Eo. and has a specific gravity of 11°352, which issomewhat 
diminished after it is well hammered’. It is the softest and 


2, and combined with car- 
bonic acid. 


ry 


ae nn er er SAP 


y Muschesbroeck, 
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least elastic of the solid metals ; and although its ductility be 
trifling, yet it is very malleable, and may be reduced into thin 
_ Jeaves: it melts at a temperature of 5941; and at a greater 
heat is volatilized. Its susceptibility of oxidizement 1s very 
considerable, and is the cause of its diminished lustre when 
exposed to the air. According to Dr, Thomson’s experiments 
it 18 capable of uniting with four doses of oxygen, and forme 
ing four distinct oxides, 100 parts of each of which contain 
the following proportions of lead and oxygen ?. 


Yellow oxide (protoxide) egtaine O1-5. —oxygen 8.5. 


of leads - - - 
Yellow oxide (duetoxide) - OO 509 ut) OS. 
Red oxide (tritoxide) - = he BERR RES «oe, AD, 
’ Brown oxide ( peroxide) - = SO" rie = grt 220g 


Medical properties and uses. Lead has‘ no action on the 


animal system in its pure metalic state; but when oxidized, 


orm combination with acids, it produces very deleterious effects. 
Hence metallic Jead taken into the stomach may prove a 
poison, from its meeting with acids in the prime vie ; and hi- 
quors which are apt to become in any degree acidulous, if kept 
in leaden cisterns, may, from the same cause, be productive of 
much danger to those who drink them. We know an in- 


stance of the officers of an East Indiaman.having been nearly | 


poisoned from drinking water which was kept in a leaden cis- 


tern, and which by the constant agitation of it, from the roll- | 


ing of the ship, had oxidized the lead*; and there have been 


mstances also of plumbers being poisoned by the volatilized par- 
ticles of lead. But the greater number of cases of poisoning - 


from this metal are produced by the preparation of it we are 

about to describe ; and therefore the mode in which lead acts 

on the animal system will be more properly noticed under tt 
than in this place. 
"yah j og 1. SUBCARBONATE OF Lrap. 

Officinal, Prums: CakBonas., Subcarbonas Plumli. Lond. Oxy- 
puM Piumsi aLeum. Cerussa, Carbonas Plumli. Edin. Cerussa. 
Subacetas Plumbi. Dub. Carbonate of lead. White oxide of lead, 
Ceruse °. 

This substance, which 1s known in commercial language 


by the name of White-lead, appears, from the analysis of it, | 


by several of the most expert chemists, to be a subcarbonate 


1 Irvine, Chemical Essays, 35. 

2 Thomson’s System?of Chemistry, 4th edit. i. 274—277. 

3 This oxide was first discovered by Proust. Mr. Murray thinks there is rea- 
son for believing it to be a subsalt.. System of Chemistry, ii. 266. 


4 As lead does not decompose water, this oxidizement. must have happened 


_ from the oxygen which all water holds loosely*combined. \ 
§ Wiupubiov Dioscoridis. 
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of Jead'. ie is prepared in the large way in the following man- 
ner :—Sheets of lead about two feet long, five inches broad, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, cast in a mould and not afterwards 
flattened, are rolled up into loose coils and placed in earthen 
pots. Each pot is capable of holding six pints of fluid, bat in- 
to it as much vinegar only is poured as will rise so high as not 
to wet the lead, which rests on a ledge half way down. The 
vinegarand lead being deposited inthe pots, andeach closely co- 
vered with a plate of lead, they are buried in fresh stable htter 
or tanner’s bark, where they remain for about two months, du- 
ring which time the vapours of the vinegar elevated by the ‘heat 
of the dune oxidize the surface of the lead, and the oxide is 
carbonated: by the carbonic acid gas evolved Wate the ferment- 
ing materials of the bed. The subcarbonate appears as a 
white, scaly, brittle matter, on the surface of the lead, and is 
separated ‘© by spreading the coils upon a perforated wooden 
floor covered with water, and drawing deen to aud fro by 
rakes, which detaches the oxide, and causes it to sink through 
the water and the holes of the floor to the bottom. of a vessel 
placed below?. It is afterwards ground in mills fitted for the 
purpose. ° ¢ 

Qualities. Subcarhonate of Jead is inodorous, and nearly 
insipid; in the form of a heavy white powder, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in pure potass. When exposed upon char- 
coal fn the action of the blowpipe, a button of metallic lead 
is produced. Its constituents are yellow oxide of lead 85° and 
carbonic acid 15° in 100 parts 3. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation of lead is a 
very powerful astringent. It is used ‘externally only, being 
$prinkled on inflamed and excoriated parts ; and enters into 
the composition of some ointments. 

It is from this preparation that most of the cases of poison- 
ing from the internal use of lead occur. ‘This often happens 
10 “painters, and to those employed in grinding it, from the 
want of cleanliness in not washing their hands hekont eating, 
_ by which some of the white lead ts introduced mito the Aiaok 
with their food ; andalso from the criminal custom of putting 
white lead, as well as sugar of lead, mto acid wines for the pur~ 
“pose of sweetening them, and into hollands to deprive the spirit 
of the colour which it acquires when long in the wood. 

» The symptoms which preparations of lead produce are obstinate 


ee 
eer eee ee soe 


1 The various s appellati ions given to this substance by the different Colleges,. 
arise from the indererminaie ideas which prevail of its composition; but itis not 
easy to reconcile the name adopted by the London College with the notions it 
apparently has of its constitnénts ; it 1s named ‘ Plum aG ‘arlonas,” while we 
dre at the same time told it is “ Sulcarbonas Plumbi l’ 

2 Aikin’s Dictionary. 3 Chenevix. Nicholson's Journal, 4to,iv. 221. 
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costiveness, pain in the stomach, and vomitng; the pulse be- 
comes small and hard ; the respiration laborious ; and tremors. 
ending in paralysis of the extremities, or death, ensue, when 
its operation is not counteracted by medicine. The exhibition 
of cathartics combined with opium or henbane, plentiful dilu- 
tions with mucilaginous liquids, the warm bath, and injecting 
mutton broth per anum, arc the best antidotes. 

When the presence of any salt of lead is suspected in a dry «_ 
substance, it may be discovered by reducing it to a metallic 
state with the blowpipe upon charcoal; and in a Itquid, by 
dropping into it a watery solution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
yas'; when it is made obvious by a dark brown precipitate 
insoluble i in tartareous acid, the salt of lead being formed into 
an insoluble hydrosulphurat. ‘ | 

Officinal preparations. Plumb: Superacetas. L. E. D. Unguen- 
dum Cerusse. D, 

2, SEMI-VITRIFIED OxipE oF Legap. 
Officinal. Puumpt OxypuM semi-vitreum, Lond. Edin. Liraar- 
eyruM,. Dul:, Litharge. 

This oxide is prepared by’the simple action of heat and air 
upon lead. It is generally obtained during the calcination of 
Jead, when separatina the silver with which this metal | 13 often 
combined. The lead is placed in a wind furnace, ona large 
cupel, or hollow dish made of ashes, and kept at a red heat. 
with the blast of a large pair of bellows directed upon its sur- 
face; a scaly yellowish white glistening oxide 1s soon produced, 
and successively formed by raking it off and exposing new 
surfaces till the whole of the lead is thus converted into li- — 
tharge. The varying of the circumstances of the process _ 
varies the colour of the oxide: some kinds of it from having a 
silvery gloss are denominated litharge of silver; and others, 
from the colour being a reddish yellow, litharge of gold. 

Qualities, Litharge is inodorous and insipid : it is in flakes ~ 
with a vitreous lustre, dissolves in many of the acids ;: and, 
according to the experiments of Doctor Thomson, 100 parts of 
it contain 86°9 of lead and 9°1 of oxygen, forming 96 of yel-— 
low oxide and 4 of carbonic acid, which, however, does not 
appear to be essential so as to constitute litharee a subcarbo- 
nate of Jead. For an account of the action of this oxide on 
fixed oils see Plasters. 

Medical properties and uses. Litharge hike the other pre- 
parations of Jead is a powerful astringent. The ancients were 


fa np a oar eee eee 


1 To prepare this solution, put into a phiala paste made of iron filings and 
sulphur ; then after some time add to it a small portion of sulphuric acid, and 
receive the gas which is produced through a bent tube connected with the ~ 
phial into a flask filled with distilled w ater, and inverted in a basin or pneumae — 
tic trough full of water. % 
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acquainted with it. It is never given internally ; and is used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Liguor Plumbi Acetatis. L. D. Emplas- 
trum Plumbi. L. B.D. Ceratum Saponis. L. 

3. Rep Oxipe or Leap!, | 
Oficinal. . Oxipum PLumsi RuBruM. Minium. Edin. Red 
oxide of lead. 

This preparation is lead in the highest state of oxidizement. 
It is prepared in a reverberatory furnace, vaulted like a baker’s 
oven, and having.two internal walls rising from the floor of 
the surface, but not reaching to the roof. The coals are 
placed between these internal walls and the wall of the fur- 
nace, by which means the flame is drawn over their top, and 
_reflected from the roof down upon the surface of a quantity of 
lead placed on the floor. The metal soon melts, and is altogether 
converted into a yellow oxide, or.massicot, by successively 
raking off the pellicles which form on its surface: this is then 
ground in a mill, and washed to separate any metallic lead, 
by which it becomes of an uniform yellow colour, and, after 
being replaced in the furnace, is exposed to the flame while it 
is constantly stirred for about forty-eight hours, when it is 
converted into red oxide of lead?. By this process 20 cwts of 
Jead produce on an average 22 cwts of red lead, notwithstand- 
ing a portion is necessarily volatilized. To save the previous 
calcination, litharge is sometimes employed. Paths te bt 

Qualities. Red oxide of lead is inodorous and insipid; in 
the form of a scaly powder, very heavy, its specific gravity 
being 8-9403, and of an intense red or scarlet colour verging 
into orange: when heated to redness it gives out oxygen gas, 
and runs into a dark brown hard glass. According to Doctor 
Thomson’s experiments, 100 parts of it contain 88 of lead and 
2 of oxygen. . + 
_ Medical properties and uses. Red lead may be applied to 

the same uses as litharee, but it is now rarely or never used. | 


~Y 


Its chief use is in the arts, as a pigment. 
POLYGALA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 871. ' 
Cl.17. Ord. 3. Diadelphia Octandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacee Linn, 

 Pediculares Juss. : 

G.1313. Calyx five-leaved, with two of the leaflets wing-shaped 
and coloured. Legume obcordate, two-celled. | 

*%* * beardless ; herbaceous, with a simple stenr. 

| Species 67. Polygala Senega. Seneka root. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
452. ¢.162. Ameen. Acad. iii. 124. 

Officinal, Srnece# napix. Lond. ; RADIX. Edin. SENEKA; 
RADIX. Dub. Seneka root. 


1 Savdv2 Dioscoridis. thie. ak ie 
2 Watson’s Chemical Essays, iii. 338. Aikin’s Dictionary. 3 Muschenbroeck. 
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This plant is a perennial native of North America, flower- 
ing in June’. The root is woody, branched, contorted, about 
half an inch thick, and covered with ash-coloured bark : it 
sends up several stems a foot in height, erect, slender, round, 
smooth, and of a dark reddish colour. The leaves are petio- 
Jate, alternate, lanceolate, acute, and pale green: the flowers 
are in loose terminal spikes, small, white, and papilionaceous, 
with the calyx divided into three narrow persistent segments : 
the fruit is an inversely cordate capsule, containing several 
small seeds. 

The root is brought from Virginia in bales, each containing 
from two to four hundred weight. 7a 

Qualities. Seneka root is inodorous: the taste is at first 
sweetish and nauseous, but after being chewed for less than a 
minute becomes pungent and hot, producing a very peculiar 
tingling sensation in the fauces. These qualities reside in the 
bark; which on the dried root is white within, and covered 
with a brownish grey corrugated transversely cracked cuticle : 
the central part 1s white, but woody and inert: alcohol ex- 
tracts the whole ofits active matter, which 1s precipitated from 
the tincture by the additien of water ; and the ethereal tincture 
deposits a pellicle of resin, but no extractive. Hot water. ex- 
tracts its virtues partially only; but in a sufficient degree to 
exert its influence on the animal system. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is a stimulating ex- 
pectorant and diuretic ; and in, large doses emetic and cathar- 
tic ; it increases absorptions, and consequently augments the 


natural excretions, particularly that of urine; and frequently » 


occasions a copious ptyalism. It was introduced to the no- 
ticeof physicians by Dr. Tennant, who, having discovered that 


it was the antidote employed by the Senegaro Indians against. 


the bite of the rattlesnake, and reasoning from the effects of 
the poison, and of the remedy in removing these, was induced 
to try itin pneumonic affections, and found it useful. 


On account of its stimulant properties, however, it can he- 


employed in these complaints only after the resolution of the 
inflammation by bleeding and other evacuations. It proves 
more directly useful in humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
some kinds of dropsy. The extract of it in combination with 
carbonate of ammonia has been found by Dr. Brandreth, of 
Liverpool, to be efficacious in some cases of lethargy ; and in 
America the decoction given in divided doses, at short intervals 
tillut vomits or purges, has been employed with seeming suc- 


* Opltivated in England by Mr, P, Miller in 1759, 


, 
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cess incroup™: it has also been locally used as a stimulating 
gargle, in the same disease. 

it may be administered either in the form of powder or de- 
coction, and combined with aromatics, opium, or camphor, 
which check its nauseating qualities ; Madeira wine, where it 
can be ordered, may be used to cover the taste of the powder. 
The dose in substance is from grs. x to 3}, repeated every three 
or four hours. 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Senega. 1, E. 


POLYGONUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 440. 
Cl, 8. Ord. 3. Octandria Trigyuia. Nat, ord. Holoracese Linn. 

Polygoneze Juss. 

G. 3. Corolla tive-parted, calycine. Seed one, angular, 
** Bistoris, with a single spike. 
Species 3. Polygonum #istorta*. Great Bistort or Snakeweed, Med. 

Bot, 2d edit. 068. t. 232. Smith Flora Brit. 427. Eng. Bot. t, 509. 
Officinal, Bistorra, Lond. 3 RADIX. Edin. BisrortTa; Ra- 

Dix, Dub, Bistort root. 

This plant grows in many parts of Europe, Siberia, and 
Japan, ard is indigenous to Great Britain: found generally in 
moist meadows, floweringin May and June. 

The root is perennial, creeping, woody, and tortuous : the 


_ stem rises nearly two feet in height, is foliaceous, jointed, swell- 


ing at the joints, solid, smooth, and bending a little near the 
top: the leaves are ovate, those next the root cordate-lanceo- 
Jate; the whole are entire, waved at the edge, veined, of a fine 
green colour on the upper surface, and glaucous below ; the 
radical ones on long winged footstalks, those of the stem al- 
most sessile, amplexicaule, and sheathing. The flowers are 
small, of a pale rose colour, collected into a close, oblong, 
terminal spike an inch anda half long ; thesingle flowers stand- 
ing on short white flower-stalks which rise in pairs from mem- 
branous, withering, floral leaves. The corolla ts divided in- 


to five obtuse segnients, with nectareous glands at the base : 


the filaments are longer than the corolla, tapering, and support- 

ing purple anthers ; and the germenis triangular, of a red co- 
Jour, crowned with three Jong styles, with smail round 
Stizmas. The seeds are three-sided, of a dark brown colour, 
and shining as if varnished. ) 

Qualities. The dried root is inodorous, and has a very 
austere taste. Water extracts its virtues; and the decoction 
gtrikes a deep black with oxysulphate of iron. i i 
Medical properties and uses. The root of bistort is astrin- 


1 London Medical Review and Magaxine, iit. 426. , 
2 \sistorta, quasi bistorta, twice twisted or wreathed, is a modern name. 


Alston. Materia Medica, vol. i. 399. 
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gent, and tonic. It is employedin hemorrhagies, obstinate 
fluxes, and all diseases in which simple astringents are indi- 
cated. It has also been given with advantage in imtermit- 
tents, combined with gentian, or acorus calamus. Externally 
a strong decoction of it is a useful lotion for spongy gums 
and ill conditioned ulcers. But it is almost discarded from 
modern practice. | 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. xv. to 3j, twice 
or thrice a day. 


PORRI RADIX. Vide Allium Porrum. 


POTASSZE NITRAS. Lond. NITRAS POTASS, M- 
trum, Edin. NITRUM. Dub. Nitrate of Potass. Nitre. 

This salt is well Known in commerce under the name of 
salt-petre or nitre. It may be regarded both as a natural and 
artificial production, being found efHoresced on the surface of 
the soil in some parts of Europe’, South America, Africa’, 
and very abundantly in India*, whence this country is chiefly 
supplied ; while in some countries, as in Germany and France, 
it is artificially produced. Nitre is prepared by art by the 
saine means as nature employs, the artificial composts being 
imitations only of the natural soils where it is most abun- 
dantly formed : by giving, therefore, an account of the former 
mode, both will be better understood. Glauber first suggest- 
ed the formation of what are termed nitre beds ; in France 
they consist of a compost of putrefying animal and vegetable 
matters, such as blood, offal; excrementitious matters, and de- 
caying leaves, with street sweepings, old mortar, chalk, and 
other calcareous matter; which are mixed in-casual propor- 
tions, and lightly spread in long beds, covered with roofs to 


protect them from the weather These are turned up occasions . 


ally, frequently moistened with putrid water, or urine; and 
at the end of two yearsor less are supposed to be fit to yield the 
nitre by lixiviation, The theory of this process, which is not 
yet completely elucidated, was not atall understood till the ex- 
periments of Thouvenel and the discovery of the composition 
of nitric acid by Mr. Cavendish removed much of the obscu- 
rity in whichit was involved: the following is the explanation. 
The spontaneous decomposition of the animal and vegetable mat- 


1 The greatest repository of native nitre in Europe is the Pulo of Molfelta, 


in the province of Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples. Itis.a deep weet formed | 
i 


by the falling in of several caverns. ‘The Abbe Fortis first drew public atten- 
tion to this place, at which time it was lined with a crust of nitre an inch thick, 
which on being scraped off was successively renewed in a few days. 

2 Near the city of Tlemsan, in the kingdom of Algiers, six ounces of nitre is 
extracted by simple lixiviation, from one quintal of the common mould,—Shaw’s 
Travels, 228. 

3 The Presidency of Calcutta exports annually upwards of 8000 tons of nitr¢. 
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_terevolves azote, oxygen, hydrogenand carbon, whichreuniting 

by the operation of new affinities, new compounds are formed, 
and among these nitric acid by the union of the azote or nitro- 
gen from the.animal substauces with the oxygen from the vege- 
table matter: the acid thus formed is attracted partly by the cal- 
careous earth of the beds, and partly bya portion of potash, either 
contained in them ready formed, or, as some have supposed, 
formed during the process. The presence of a certain degree 
of heat and a moderate exposure to atmospheric air are rée- 
quired, and that of carbonate of lime is absolutely necessary ; 
for, besides fixing the nitric acid when formed, the affinities 
lime exerts to oxygen and azote favour very much their com- 
bination, and consequently the formation of the acid. 

The compost, when ready to be lixiviated, is first mixed with 
wood ashes, or with pulverized impure potass, to decompose 
the nitrate of lime; then put into a cask furnished with a cock 
at the bottom and an inner false perforated bottom ; a quantity 
of river water is now poured over it, and after some hours the 
cock is turned, and the liquor drained off, which is used in- 
stead of water for a second portion of earth; and this is sue- 
cessively repeated till it is supposed to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the soluble matter of the compost. The lixivium, 
which contains chiefly nitrate of potass and the muriates of 
potass and of soda, is now boiled and clarified with bullock’s 
blood or a solution of glue; and the boiling continued, the 
muriates as they form being withdrawn by perforated ladles, 
till the liquor 18 so concentrated that a few drops poured on 
cold iron immediately crystdllize: it is then, when nearly 
cold, poured into separate crystallizing dishes, in which after 
some days the salt is found deposited in a confused mass of 
Opaque dirty white imperfect crystals, which after being bro- 
ken to pieces and drained are known under the name of rough 
or crude nitre. 

Nitre is brought from Bengal in an impure state, but erystal- 
lized, put up in bags, each bag containing two Bazar mounds, 
or 164 lbs. weight’. The crystallized state of this impure ni- 
tre arises from the lixiviam of the soil having been slowly eva- 
porated in shaded shallow pits. To purity crude nitre it 1s re- 
peatedly washed with cold water, which dissolves the deliques- 
cent muriates ; and then is boiled with half its weight of wa~ 
ter, until a pellicle forms on the surface; after which the so- 
lution is poured into Jeaden coolers and stirred till it is quite 
cold, by which means the salt is deposited in acicular cry- 
stals. 


annem 
A A 


’ Each Bengal ship of 820 tons generally brings home in a period of war 
about 6000 bags of nitre. 
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Qualities, Pure nitrate of potass is inodorous; and has a 
bitterish sharp taste, occasioning a sensation of cold both int 
the mouth and stomach. It is generally in white, pellucid, 
brittle, hexahedral prisms, the specific gravity of which Is 1°933. 
These crystals are soluble in seven parts of water at 60°, pro- 
ducing cold during their solution, and in an equal quantity of 
boiling water ; but are perfectly insoluble in streng alcohol. 
They are permanent in the air; melt when exposed to a strong 
heat, oxygen gas being disengaged at first, and afterwards dzo- 
tic gas; ‘and in a continued intense heat the acid is com- 
pletely expelled and decomposed, leaving behind pure potass. 
Nitre when mixed with inflammable substhuces detonates in 
a strong heat; and if charcoal be used, a pure subcarbonate 
of potass remains behind. It is likewise decomposed by the 
sulphuric acid when aided by heat, and in the coid by baryta. 
According to the analysis of Kirwan, 100 parts of nitrate of 
potass contain 44° nitric acid, 57*8 potass, and 4°2 water’. © 

Medical properties and uses. Nitrate of potass is refrige- 
rant and diuretic; and externally applied in solution cooling 
and detergent. When taken in repeated small doses it abates 
beat and thirst in diseases of increased excitement, diminishes 
the force and frequency of the arterial action, and increases 
the secretion of urine, in which the salt may be detected by 
chemical tests. It is efficaciously given in ‘all: inflammatory 

cases, active hzemorrhages, and in herpetic. eruptions. Al- 
though diuretic, yet it is of little use in dropsies, and is contra- 
indicated in typhus and hectic fever; in the latter of which, 
as Dr. Percival has justly observed, it-lowers the pulse at Grek 
but afterwards raises it higher than before. Asmall portion of. 
it allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth often removes inci- 
pient inflammatory sore throat ; and hence its utility in gar- 
gles in that complaint. 

It is most advantageously given dissolved in mucilaginous 
fluids, as almond emulsion, in moderate doses not exceeding 
grs. xv frequently repeated. In large doses it excites nausea ; 
and 5} given for a dose, which has sometimes occurred by 
mistake for sulphate of soda, occasions vomiting, hyperca- 
tharsis, bloody stools, convulsions, and sometimes death. 
Opium and aromatics are the best antidotes. 

Officinal preparations. dcidum nitricum., L. E. D. ther nitro- 
sus. D. Arsenias Kali. D. Oxydum Antimoniu cum Sulphure per 
Nitratem Potasse. E. Sulphas Potasse cum Sulphure. E. Tro- 
chisci Nitratis Potasse. E, | 


POTASS Ai SUPERTARTRAS, Lond. Vide Supertartras 


Potasse impurus. 


1 Nicholson's Journ, 4to, Hi. 215, 
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POTASSAZ IMPURA CARBONAS. Carionas Potasse 


_impura. Lond. CARBONAS POTASS 4 IMPURUS. Edin. 


CINERES CLAVELLATI. Kali impurum*. Dab, Impure 


Potass. Impure Carbonate of Potass. Potashes. ‘Pearlashes. 


This substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potass 
mixed with some other salts. It is known in commerce by 
the name of potash ; and is brought to us principally from 
the Baltic and eee The manipulation of the process by 
which it is prepared differs in different countries ; but the ge- 
neral features of it are everywhere the same. The dried stems 
and branches of plants are set fire to, and reduced to ashes ; 


’ which are lixiviated by pouring over them in proper als 


hot or cold water, so as to dissolve the alkaline matter they 
contain. The impregnated solution, dtawn off from thé ashes, 
is then botled to dryness in iron boilers, and leaves behind 4 
solid saline mass, coloured brown by a small portion “of vege- 
table im@aruable matter, and cenerally | becomes moist. This 
is the potash of commerce. After the colouring matter is 


te) 
destroyed, and a portion of the water dissipated by calcina- 


tion ina reverbe eratory furnace, it assumes a spongy texture, 


with a blueish or greenish colour, and is then denominated 
pearlashes, 

Those vegetables only which grow at. a distance from salt 
water are employed to obtain this product. Herbaceous plants 
yield the largest proportion, and shrubs more than trees. It is 


generally su pposed that at least the greater part of the potass 


© 
1s contained ready formed in the vegetables; but this is some- 


what-doubtful, and perhaps 1 in living plants the base only of 


_potass exists as an clement, and 1s “oxidized so as to form the 


alkali during the ae Such is the conjecture of Mr. 
iray 2 aad the same may take place during the spontaneous 


: decomposition of plants where much water is present, for pot- 


ash can be obtained by the evaporation ot dunghill water 3. 
_ The pearlash of commerce 1s still a very compound mass, 


containing, besides the subcarbonate of potass, sand with which 


it is often adulterated to a great extent, sulphate of potass, 


muriate of potass, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese ; to 


the last of which, according to Boucle, it owes its blueish or 


i 


greenish colour. Different parcels of pearlash must un- 


doybtedly contain diferent quantities-of potass ; and hence no 


1 Of these three appellations that of the Dublin College is the least exception~ 
able, because it does not convey an erroneous idea of the nature of the sub- 
peace: which is the case with the others. As syhonyma, those of the London 
College are at complete variance ; and the Edinburgh gives the name of a car- 
bonate to a salt which evidently contains an under proportion of acid. 

* 2 Murray’s Chemistry, 2d ed. ti. 193. 
3 * See Birch’ $ Experiments, Phil. Trans, for 1780, 345. 
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accurate standard of the proportion of the ingredients can be 
fixed. The following Table drawn up by Vauquelin shows 
the comparative value of samples from different countries exa- 
mined by him. ‘The quantity of each was 1152 parts’. 


7 


Real Sulphate] Muriate | Insoluble} Carbonic Acid] 


Kinds of Potash. | Potass. of Potass of Potass. Residue. | and Water. 
Risen “pra 65 5 | 5.” ia5do= 1158 
Re Pee aA STE, Eg eS) SPE Ee | AEE Gk Sek Dey ee INS, TE ae ee ee 
American do. 857 154 20 2 . 11191152 
Pocted ee ae de te one 
Potash of Treves| 72 165 re 24 |!99= 1159 

‘[Danizie posh | ov [as9 | 1a | 70 bowmniss 
abate ae ape ee UG lee Wenn! Se BEE SE ONE a eT eee Ee 
(Potash of as 444 148 510 | 34 [304 = 1159| 


The proportion of real alkali in any quantity of pearlash — 
may be ascertained in the following manner: Pulverize 500° 


erains of the pearlash, and divest in successive portions of hot 
water as long as any thing is dissolved. Mix the solutions, 
and drop in some diluted sulphuric acid (previously prepared 
by mixing one part of concentrated acid with thrice its bulk 
of water) from a phial containing a known quantity of it, till 
litmus paper indicates the slightest possible excess of acid. 
Next heat this mixture to expel the carbonic acid; and on try- 
ing it again with the litmus paper, if it show any excess of 


alkali, add a few drops more of acid. Ascertain now by weigh- 


ing the phial of acid how much acid has been expended in 
saturating the alkali, and for every 100 parts of real acid set 
down 121-2 of pure potass *. gt 

The pearlash of commerce is not sufficiently pure for medi- 
cinal use; and therefore it 1s used only for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Potasse Subcarlonas..L. E. D. Alco- 
hol. D. 

PRUNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 984. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomacez Linn, 

Rosacezx Juss. 


1 Annales de Chimie, xl. 284. 
®'The value of the diluted acid must be previously ascertained by adding to 


100 grains of it muriate of barytes as long as any precipitate falls. This forms 
sulphate of barytes, which, when washed and dried at a low red heat, ccntains ~ 
33-3 per cent ot sulphuric acid; by which the proportion of real acid in the dix 


F | 


luted acid may be known, Aikin’s Dictionary, 1. 263. 


Retea se My 
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G. 982. Calyx five-parted, inferior. Petals five, Nut of the drupe 
with prominent sutures. 


Species 29. Prunus domestica’, Common Plum-tree. Med. Bot, 2d 
edit. 520. t. 187. 


Officinal. Pruna, Lond. ; FRUcTUs. Edin, Prunus GAL- 

Lica; Fructus. Dub, Prunes. 

The tree which yields this fruit is a native of Asia and 
Greece, although it is now completely naturalized to our cli- 
mate, growing wild in coppices, and flowering in Apriland May. 

At rises about fifteen feet in height, with a moderately spread- 
ing head. The leaves are pale green, standing on short pe- 
tioles, which have two glands near the base of the leaf; they 
are serrated, smooth, and when young convoluted and pubes- 
cent underneath: the flowers are large, on short solitary pe- 
duncles, with an erect calyx, and obovate white petals: the 
fruit is a superior, berried, oval drupe, swelling a little more 
on one side, and there grooved; of a blue violet colour on the 
outside, internally consisting of a yellow fleshy sweet pulp; 
and containing a smooth almond-shaped nut’. 

The dried fruit, which only is officinal, is imported from the 
continent in chests; and that which is brought from France is 
regarded as the best. The recent fruit, when perfectly ripe, 
is pleasant to the palate, and sufficiently wholesome; but when 
eaten too freely occasions flatulence, griping, and diarrhea, 
more readily than any other fruit. 

Qualities. Prunes are nearly odorous, but have an agree- 
able, sweet, subacid taste. ‘They contain chiefly mucus, sac- 
charine matter, and malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Dried plums or prunes are 
gently laxative, and form a pleasant addition to purgative elec- 
tuaries and decoctions, Simply boiled, they may be bene- 
ficially given to children who are habitually costive; and in 
fevers. | 
Officinal preparation. Confectio Senne. L. E. D. 


PTEROCARPUS?. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 904. 
Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacez, 
G. 1318. Calyx five-toothed. Legume falcated, leafy, varicose, sur- 
rounded with a wing, not gaping. Seeds solitary. 
Species 1. Pterocarpus Draco. Dragon Pterocarpus. Jacquin’s Amer. 
p 28S, t, 182. f. 92. | 
_ Species 6. Pterocarpus santalinus. Red Saunders tree, Med. Bot, 2d 
«ed. 430. t. 156, Willdenow, Spec. Plant. iii. QO6. 


nn EL 


¥ Koxzvunase Dioscoridis. : 
? Martyn, in his Edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, enumerates sixty 


warieties of the plum. ‘The French prunes are the same as those which were 
_ formerly brought from Damascus. 


3 From asegay a wing, and xagzes fruit. 
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1. Prerocarpus Draco, 

Officinal. ; RESINA, vulgv Sancuis Draconis. Dragor tree 
resin, commonly called Dragon’s blood. 
The tree which yields this resin is a native of South Ame- 


rica and the East Indies. It rises thirty feet in height, with 


long drooping branches, and is covered with a thick ferrugi-. 
nous gray bark. The leaves are pinnate, composed of five — 


pairs of oblong, obtuse, entire, yeined, bright green, shining 
heaflets, with a terminal leaflet. 

The bark of this tree and the wood, ich is white and solid 
cut transversely, when recent, betray no marks of redness at 
first; but after a short time a creat number of little red glo- 


bul ies of a fluid resembling blood exude, and harden inta: 


tears. These constitute the “dravon’s blood of the shops; but 
it is also the product of the next s species, and of several other In- 
dian woods. It was formerly brought from Carthagena 3 but 
it is now chiefly imported from the East Indies. 

Qualities. ‘This resin is incdorous, and nearly insipid, dis- 
covering only when dissolved a slight degree of warmth and 
pungency. Tt is in small, dark red, pulvernlent masses, and 


a pure resin * combined with some colouring matter. It hag _ 


hitherto been erroneously regarded as an astringent, and is per- 


fectly worthless as a remedy. 
| 2. PrEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 
Officinal. Prerocaxrri Licgnum. Lond. Edin. Sanrarum RUBRUM 

Crenum. Dub. Red Saunders wood. 

This tree is a native of the mountains of fundies and Ceylon, 
Tt is a lofty tree, with alternate branches, and a bark resem- 
bling that of the common alder. The leaves are petiolate and 
ternate, each simple leaf being ovate, blunt, entire, retuse, 


veined, smooth on the upper surface, and hoary beneath ; the . 


flowers are in axillary spikes, without bractes: the calyx is 
brown: the corolla papilionaccous, consisting of an erect, ob- 
cordate vexilium, turned back at the edges, denticulate, curled! 
and waved, and of a yellow colour, with red veins ; yellow, 
spreading, dentigulate wings waved at the edges ; and an ob- 
long keel a little inflated and curled at the tip: the filaments 
are yellow, aud support globular white anthers; the germen is 
oblong, compressed, hirsute, with a curved style, and an ob- 
tuse stigma: the podis pedicelled, compressed, smooth, keeled 
along the lower edge; and contains one round, compressed 
seed. 

This tree, which yields. the true officinal red saunders, was 
first detected by Keenig in India. It is brought home in bil- 
lets, which are very heavy, and sink in water. 


1 Edinturgh New Dispensatory, 5th ed, 851. 


, 
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Qualities. Red saunders wood is inodorous, and nearly in- 
sipid. It is extremely hard, and of a bright garnet red colour, 
which deepens on exposure to the air. It yields its colouring 
matter, which appears to be of a resinous nature, to ether and 
alcohol, but not to water’. The alcohol tincture is red, but 
becomes yellow when largely diluted with spirits. Volatile 
oil of lavender also extracts its colouring matter; yet it 19 
scarcely affected by oil of turpentine, which acquires a pale 
yellow tinge only, even when assisted by heat. Neumann first 
noticed this fact*; and it has been suggested that the cam- 
phor contained in the oil of lavender may give it the above 
property ; but camphoretted oil of turpentine has no more ef- 
fect than the simple ol. I fiud that by shaking oil of turpen- 
tine which has been. digested over red saunders with a little 
alcohol, the slight tinge of colour it received is instantly taken 
up by the spirit, and the oil settles as a colourless substratum. 

Red saunders has no medicinal properties, and is used only 
as a colouring matter. 

Officinal preparation. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L, E. D. 


PULEGIUM. Vide Mentha Pulegium. 


PUNICA.. Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 98). | 
Cl. 12. Ord..1. Icosandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Pomacee Linn, 
Myrtee Juss. | 


G. 980. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Pome many-celled, 
many-seeded. 


Species i. Punica Granatum*. Pomegranate tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 


of 


531. ¢. 190. 

Officinal, GranaTi cortex. Lond. ——; FRUCTUS CORTEX, 
FLOS PLENUS, Vulgo Balaustium. Edin. GRANATUM; FLORES, PE- 
RICARPII CORTEX. Dub. Pomegranate Bark, and the double 
flowers, commonly called Balaustines. 

The pomegranate tree is a native of the south of Europe, 
Asia, and Barbary; but in the West Indies, where it was in- 
troduced from Europe, the fruit is larger and better flavoured 
than in its native climates+. In its proper soil it rises twenty 
feet in height, sending out branches the whole length, some 
of which bear thorns. The leaves are oppnsite, about three 
inches long, half an inch bread in the middle, pointed at each 


end, and of a light lucid green colour: the flowers are termi- 


/ 


nal, three or four together: the calyx is thick, fleshy, ef a fine 


1 Yet Willdenow, who received the description of the tree and its wood from 
Keenig, says, “ attritu humido pulchre rubrum tingens.” ‘The yielding no co- 
louring matter to water affords an easy mode of distinguishing red saunders 
from Brazil wood, which was first pointed out by Dr. Lewis. Thomson’s Chem. 
v. 208, git 

2 Neumann’s Chem. 337. 

3 ‘Pow Dioscoridis. 


4It stands our winters, and even bears fruit, but without the proper flavour. 


% 


red colour, and divided into five pointed segments: the petals 


are wrinkled, and of a scarlet colour: the fruit, according to 


: wo] 
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Gertner ', 1s an inferior berry: it is the size of an orange, | 


crowned with the tube of the calyx, which is sharply toothed, 


globular, and a little flatted, and covered with a thick coria- 


ceous rind, including a pulp and many seeds. 

The red succulent pulp, which is not officinal, is pleasantly 
acid *, resembling that of the orange, cooling, and useful for 
quenching thirst, and gently loosening the body. | 

Qualities. The flowers are inodorous, and taste bitterish 
and astringent ; and the Lark of the fruit has the same sensible 
qualities. Water extracts the virtues of both, and the solu- 

‘tions strike a deep blueish biack with sulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. Both the parts we have de- 
scribed are astringent. They are given in the form of decoc- 
tion in chronic and colliquative diarrhoea, and the protracted 
stage of dysentery. They are supposed to prove beneficial 
also in checking the violent sweating which accompanies hec-~ 

‘tic fever; but the chief use of the decoction is as an injection. 
in leucorrhoea, or a gargle in sore throvts, after the local in- 
flammation is moderated. They may be given in the form of 
powder in doses of fs to 3}; or of a moderately strong de- 
coction f5vj may be given every three bours. 


PYRETHRI RADIX. Vide Anthemis Pyrethrum. 
PYRUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1012. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Pomacez Linn. 
Rosacez Juss, ; 


G. 992. Calyx five-cleft. Penis five. Pome inferior, five-celled,’ | 


many-seeded, 


_ Species 17. Pyrus Cydonia. The Quince tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 505. | 


f. 182. 

Officinal, Cyponta semina. Lond. Quince Seeds. 

The quince tree was originally brought from Cydon? in 
Crete by the Greeks ; but it has been found growing wild on 
the rocky shores of the Danube, and 1s cultivated to great per- 
fection in England, and many other parts of Europe ; flower- 


ingin May. It isa low crooked tree, with many spreading 


- 


branches, and covered with a brown bark. The leaves are ~ 


ovate, very entire, about 24 inches long, and 14 inch broad, 
of a dusky green colour on the upper surface, paler and downy 
beneath: the flowers are large and solitary: the calyx spread- 


— 


1 De Fructibus, i. 183. t. 38. fi 1. ; 
2 Russel says there are three varieties in Syria; one sweet, another very acid; 


and a third partaking of the qualities of both blended. Nai. Hisi. ef Aleppo — 


Ui. 85. 
3 Whence its Greek name wnaca Kudwyem is derived. 
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ing, persistent, and villous: the petals roge-coloured or white, 
concave, roundish, and inserted into the calyx: the filaments 
are awl-shaped, purplish, and support yellow anthers ; the 
fruit is, according to Gaertner, a berry‘. Its magnitude and 
shape are those of a moderate-sized pear; of a yellow colour, 
downy, umbilicated; and when ripe has a pleasant odour, 
and a very austere, Scanlon taste?: each of its cells contains 
from eight to fourteen ovate, angled, reddish brown, coria- 
ceous seeds, placed erect in pairs. 

Qualities. The seeds are inodorous, and nearly tsipid, 
having a slight bitterness only when long chewed. The > 
inner coat contains a very considerable quantity of mucus, 
which can be extracted by hot water; but is not quite pure 
mucus, being mixed with fecula and the other soluble parts 
of the seeds. For its qualities and medicimal use, see Decoctum 
Cydonie among the Preparations. 


QUASSIA 3. Spec. Plant. Willd. w. 567. 

» €l.10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
Magnolize Juss. 

G, 849. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Nectary five-leaved. Drupes 
five, distant, bivalve, inserted into a fleshy receptacle. 

Species 2. Quassia Simarula, Simaruba Quassia. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
569. 4.203. Trans. of the Royal Society a Edin. ii. 73—81. 

“Species 3. Quassia excelsa. Lofty Quassia. Trans. of Royal Society 
of Edin, iii. 205—210. ¢. 6. 

‘1. Quassta SIMARUBA. 

Officinal. SiMaRUBE cortex. Lond, ; coRTEX. Edin. S1- 
MARUBA; CORTEX, Lignum. Dub, Simaruba Bark and Wood. 
The Simaruba quassia, or mountain damson, as it is called 

in Jamaica, is a native of South America, Carolina, and the 

West India islands, growing in sandy places. It is a tall tree 

with alterhate branches, and a smooth gray bark, maculated 

with yellow spots. The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from 
two to nine leaflets placed eg) on short petioles, ellip- 
tical, acute, smooth, and of a deep green colour above, and 
whitish beneath: the flowers are male and female on the same 
axillary panicles: the calyx in both 1s monophyllous and five- 
toothed: the petals lanceolate, yellowish white, and inserted 
into the calyx: the nectary in the male isa small scale af- 
- fixed to the inner part of the base of each filament ; and the 


1 De Fruetibus, i. 45. t. 87 

2 Although the fruiz of the quince is not very eatable'in its raw state, yet it 
affords an elegant sweetmeat when baked with su; gar, called quince marmalade, 
mira cydoniarum: and from the expressed juice an excellent and wholesome 
Wine is prepared. 

3 Named after Quassia, a negro slave who discovered to Rolander the wood 
ef the Quassia excelsa, which he had employed with success as a secret remedy 
in the malignant endemic fevers of Surinam, 
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same in the female, except that tie scales are placed in a re- 
vular circle: the filaments in the’ male are the length of the 
corolla; and in the female are five connate germens, with five 
striated styles and spreading stigmas : : the fruit, according to 
Geertner, consists of five smooth, black, one- -celled berries, on 
a common receptacle. 

The officinal part of this tree is the bark of the root; and 
although the wood 1 is designated by the Dublin College, y vet it 
is quite inert. The bark is imported in long pieces, a few 
inches in breadth, and folded lengthwise. It comes generally 
from Jamaica packed in bales. 

Qualities. Simaruba bark is inodorous, and has a bitter, 
but not disagreeable taste. The picces are of a very fibrous tex- 
ture, rough, scaly, warted, and of a full yellow colour in the 
inside when fresh. Alcohol and water take up all its active 
matier by simple maceration at a temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, better than at a boiling heat.. The infusion is stronger in 
taste than the decoction, which grows turbid and of a reddish- 
brown colour a3 it cools. The infusion is not affected by sul 
phate of iron, and scarcely by muriate of tin. 

Medical properties and uses. This bark is tonic, and has 
been employed with advantage in intermittent fever, obstinate 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and dyspectic affections. It was first in- 
troduced at Paris in 1713 as a powerful remedy in ‘dysentery ; 
but its effects in this disease were previously known to the na- 
tives of Guiana, whence it was brought to France. Simaruba 
bark, however, was little known in this country till Dr. 
Wright's $ paper on it ‘appeared in the Edinburgh Transactions. 
Tt cannot with propriety be used in the commencement of dy- 
sentery ; but after the fever has abated, when the tenesmus 
continues with a weak sinking state of the pulse, it allays this 
symptom and griping, promotes the secretion of urine, deter- 
‘mines to the surface, and restores the tone of the intestines. 
It has also been highly commended as a remedy in fluor albus; 
but notwithstanding the high character which it acquired, si- 
maruba is not much employed by the British practitioner. It 


may be combined with aromatics and opium. The dose im 


substance is from 9] to 3fs; but it 1s more frequently and com- 
modiously given in the form of infusion. 
Officinal preparation. IJnfusum Siniarule, L. 


9. QUASSIA EXCELSA. iy 


Officinal, Quassim® Lticnum!, Lond, Edin. Dub. The wood of 
Quuassia. 
This species of quassia grows in the natural woods of Ja- 


1 The officinal quassia was long erroneously supposed to be the wood of the 
Quassia amara, whichis a very rare tree, and excels all the others in bitterness. 
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maica and the Caribbean islands, where it is called the bitter 
ash; and flowers in October and November. It is a beautiful 
tall tree, rising sometimes one hundred feet in height, with a 
trunk straight, smooth, tapering, and often ten feet in circum- 
ference near the base; and covered with a smooth gray bark. 
The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from five to eight oppo- 
site pairs. of leaflets, with a terminal leaflet: they are oblong 
and pointed; the ribs reddish; and the young leaves are co- 
vered with a fine brown down: the flowers are in clusters 
from the lower part of the last shoot before the leaves; they 
are small, of a yellowish green colour, with a very small calyx : 
the male flowers are nearly similar to the hermaphrodite, except 
that they bave the rudiments only of a style: the fruit is a 
small black drupe, round, the size of.a pea, and attached in 
threes, sideways, to a round fleshy receptacle. It is ripe in De- 
cember, and is not bitter.’ The wood is sent to this country 
in billets ; andis reduced to chips, or rasped by the druggists. 

Qualities. Quassia wood is inodorous, and has an intensely 
bitter taste; it is of a pale yellow colour. Alcohol and water 
take up its bitterness, and when evaporated to dryness, leave 

a brownish yellow, somewhat transparent, brittle extract, which 
has been regarded as a vegetable constituent sad generis, and 
named the bitter principle.? I am inclined to believe that this” 
principle, although not itself of a resinous nature, is connected 
with resin, as ether takes it up, and the tincture, when evapo- 
rated on water, which beeomes intensely bitter, leaves an in- 
soluble pellicle that has the character of a resin. The infusion 
is rendered muddy by nitrate of silver, anda soft, flaky, yel- 
low precipitate formed; and acetate of lead occasions a co- 
pious white precipitate: hence these salts are incompatible in 
formula with it. 

- Medical properties and uses. Quassia is tonic. It has been 
found efficacious in dyspepsia and nervous irritability; inter- 
mittent and bilious remittent fevers, chlorosis, diarrhoea ; and 
when combined with cretaceous powder and ginger in atonic 
gout. We have given it, combined with nitric acid, with evi- 
dent benefit in typhus, and also in fluor albus. Infusion 18 
the best form of administering quassia; the raspings, for it 

cannot be properly pulverized, being too bulky: but it may 


a ee ee oman a ae 


3 Edinburgh Phil. Trans. iti. 207. Sait 
2 It is asserted that of Jate years the brewers have used quassia wood instead 
of hops. Beer made with it certainly does not keep, but soon becomes muddy, 
flat, has a mawkish taste, and runs into the acetous fermentation. It is cons@s 
guently less nutritious and wholesome than that which is properly hopped. 
. 3 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed, v, 32. 
, Y ™ 
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nevertheless be. given in substance in doses of from gts. x to. 
%j, three or four timesa day. | 

Officinal preparations. Jufusum Quassie. L. Tinctura Quassie.D.— 


‘QUERCUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. iv. 423. 
my 21. Ord. 0. Moneecia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Amentacee. 

G. 1692. Male. Calyx commonly five-cleft. ewer none, Stamens — 

five to ten.) / 

Female. Calyx one-leafed, entire, pene Corolla none¢. 

Styles two to. five. Nué coriaceous, surrounded at the base by the 
persistent calyx. | 
*% qith toothed leaves. 

Species 33, Quercus infectoria. Dyer’s Oak. Olivier’s Travels, (trans~ 

lation) ii, 41. t. 14, 15. 

+ a hie sinuated leaves and beardless lobes. 
Species 65. Quercus pedunculata. Common Ouk. Med. Bot, 2d edits 
\ 23. t. 10. (Q. Rolur). Smith Flor. Brit. 1026. 
1, Quexcus inFECcTORIA. (Quercus Cerris. Edin.) 
Officinal. Gatva. Lond. Cyniruis Nipus, Gaua dictus., Edin, 
Gatre#. Dub. The Gall. 
The London and Dublin Colleges have not named any 
articular species of oak, as furnishing the gall; the Edin- 
wanes College has particularized the Cerris : “but although it, 
as well as most of the other species of quercus, may produce. 
galls, yet itis not the species from which the galls of com- 
merce are obtained. Olivier has distinctly pointed ont from 
his. personal knowledge the species above named as the real, 
tree; and as we know no reason for doubting his veracity, we 
shall copy bis description of it. 

The Quercus infecioria is scattered throughout all Asia Mi- 
‘nor, from the Busphorus as far as Syria, Jrom the coasts of 
the Archipelago as far as the frontiers of ‘Persia. It has a- 
crooked stem, seldom exceeds six feet in height, and more: 
frequently assumes the character ny sbrub than that of a tree, 
The leaves, which are deeiduous in autumn, are on short pe- 
tioles, smooth, of a bright green colour on both sides, and ob- 
tusely toothed: the acorn 1s elongated, smooth, two or three 
times longer than the cup, which is sessile, in a slight degree 
downy, and scaly: the gall comes at the shoots of the young 
boughs, and acquires from four to twelve lines in diameter: 
the insect which produces it 1s the Cynips quercusfalii of Line. 
neeus, (Diplolepsis galle tinctorie ot Geoffroy) a small hyme- > 
nopterous: insect or fly, with a fawn-coloured kody, dark an- 
tenne, and the upper part of the abdomen of a shining brown. 
This insect punctures the tender shoot with its sting, and 
deposits its egg in the puncture. This is soon hatched; and 
in consequence of the irritation occasioned by the maggot 
fecding on the juices of the plant, a morbid excitement is ine 
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duced, and kept up in the vessels of the part, sufficient for the 
production of this kind of vegetable wen. 
Galls are gathered before the larva within them changes to 
a fly, and eats its way out; for when this has happened the 
galls become lighter, and contain less of the astringent prin-_ 
ciple, The first galls that are picked are named yerli by the 
natives, and are known in trade by the terms black galls and 
green galls. Those which are gathered afterwards, from the 
circumstance of their being pierced, are of an inferior quality, 
and are denominated white gails. The best galls are those of 
Aleppo, Smyrna, Magnesia, Karahisser, Diarbekir, and the 
interior of Natolia. Those which are brought to this country 
come chiefly from Aleppo in bags and cases. ; 
Qualities. Galls are inodorous, and have a bitter, very 
astringent taste. They are nearly round, of different magni- 
tudes, from the size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut; smooth 
‘on the surface, yet studded with tuberosities ; and when good, 
of a blackish blue, or deep olive colour: a white or a red hue 
indicates an inferior quality '. They are heavy, brittle, break with 
a flinty fracture, and display a compact striated texture. ©The 
whole of their soluble matter 1s taken up by boiling water; al- ~ 
cohol digested on powdered galls takes up seven parts in ten ; 
and ether five parts. The watery infusion reddens tincture of 
litmus, and forms precipitates with solution of isinglass, the 
infusions of cinchona bark, cusparia bark, and columba root; 
but not with infusion of quassia. Sulphuric acid throws down 
a yellow precipitate, and muriatic acid one flaky and whitish ; 
while nitric acid changes the colour only of the infusion, first 
to deep orange, and afterwards to a paler oraage yellow. The 
solution of ammonia occasions. no precipitate, but deepens the 
colour. Potass deepens it also, and extricates ammonia; and 
_limewater throws down a copious deep green precipitate. Pre- 
cipitates also are fermed with solutions of the following me- 
tallic salts: with.acetate and superacetate of lead, grayish ; 
tartarized antimony, yellowish; sulphate of copper, brown; 
sulphate of iron, blueish black ; sulphate of zinc, reddish black, 
but very slowly formed; nitrate of silver, deep olive; and ni- 
trate of mercury, bright yellow. ‘The muriate of mercury ren- 
ders the infusion milky and opaque, but no precipitate is 
formed. The alcoholic tincture reddens litmus, and is af- 


2 This is the character of the galls from which the insect has escaped; and 
which are also of a brighter colour. Another species of gall, produced by 
‘another species of the insect, is also, Olivier says, found on the same oak. It is 
spongy, very light, of a brown red colour, covered with a resinous coat, and 
furnished with a circular row of tubercles placed nearly towards the most pro~ 
tuberant part. Theirastringency is very inferior; and they are used only to 
-adulterate the better sort. 
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fected by the same reagents as the watery infusion. The ethe- 
real tincture, when evaporated on water, leaves on the side of 


the ie an opaque pellicle, and on the surface of the water 
smal 


The pellicle and resinous-like matter is plastic, tenacious, res 
sembling birdlime treated with ether; and when subjected to 
heat, melts, swells, burns, and leaves a dense black charcoal. 


These experiments show results which cannot altogether de- 


pend on the presence of tannin, gallic acid, extractive, or mus 
cilage, which are supposed to be the constituents of galls. In 
Mr. Davy’s experiments, 500 grains of Aleppo calls yielded 
to pure water by lixiviation 185 grains of solid matter, of 
which 130 were tannin, 31 gailic acid and extractive, 12 mu- 


cilage and matter rendered insoluble by the evaporation, and 


i2 saline and earthy matter. From different experiments the 
proportion of extractive, however, if any, is very small: none 
appears in the evaporation of the ethereal tincture; and Dr. 


Bostock’s experiments render the existence of mucilage 


very doubtful. Hence we may conclude that the other cons 


stituents of galls, besides tannin and gallic acid, are still un- 
ascertained. 


‘Medical properties and uses. Galls are the most powerful | 


of the vegetable astringents. They are seldom used as an in- 
ternal remedy, although in combination with bitters or aro 
matics they have been given in obstinate diarrhceas, passive 
intestinal hamorrhagies, and intermittents. They are free 
quently ordered in the form of gargles and injections; and an 


ointment formed of i in finé powder, with eight parts of 


simple ointment, and a small proportion of powdered opium, 
ig a useful application to blind piles. For internal exhibition, 
the dose of galls may be from grs. x to Dj, twice or thrice & 
day. 
; Gficinal preparation. Tinctura Gallarum. D. 
2. QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA, 
Officinal. Quercus corTrex, Lond. QusRcus ROBURS$ CORTEX. 

Edin, Dut. Oak Bark. 

This species of oak is indigenous. Itis awell known beau* 
tiful tree, often rising to aconsiderable height; and attaining 
a great degree of thickness in the trunk, which is covered with 
a rough brown bark. ‘The leaves are alternate, nearly sessile, 
ovate-oblong, and sinuated, forming obtuse lobes: deep green, 
smooth, and shining on the upper surface, paler and nearly 
glaucous underneath: the flowers are in axillary catkins; the. 
male lax, pendulous, many-flowered, and yellow; the female 
longer, peduncled, and only three-flowered: the calyx of th 


male flower is membranous, bell-shaped, often five-cleft ; while 


drops of an oily resinous-like matter, while the substra- 
tum of water becomes charged with tanuin and gallic acid. 


x 
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‘that of the female is coriaceous, scaly, downy, and becoming 


hemispherical, entire, and woody; the stamens are ten, longer 
than the calyx: the germen is ovate, crowned with a short 
cylindrical style and three stigmas: the fruit is an elliptical, 
coriaceous, smooth nut, fixed in the calyx as in a shallow cup, 
but at length’ dropping from it. It ripens in October, 
- Almost every part of the oak is astringent, but the bark 
only is offcinal; and, as its epidermis is perfectly inert, it is 
taken for medicinal purposes from the smaller branches, the 
epidermis of which is still thin, and scarcely cracked. The bark 
cut in spring is preferable to that cut in winter, as it contains 
four times the quantity of the astringent principle or tannin’, 
Qualities, Oak bark is inodorous, has a rough astringent 
taste, and yields its virtues to both alcohol and water. The 
watery infusion is affected by all those tests which indicate 
the presence of gallic acid, tannin, and extractive (see Decoc- 
tum Quercys). Mr. Davy* found that 3) of the inner cortical 
part of young oak bark affords by lixiviation grs. iii of solid 
matter, of which 77 are tannin; the cellular integument, or 
middle coloured part, yields grs. 43 only of solid matter, of 
which 19 are tannin; and the epidermis furnished scarcely any 
quantity either of tannin or of extractive. The quantity of tan- 
nin, howeyer, varies according to the size and age of the trees, 
and the season at which they are barked. Vauquelin disco- 
vered that the infusion of oak bark does not precipitate tarta- 
rized antimony, or the infusion of Santa Fé cinchona which re- 
sembles the officinal red cinchona, although both of these are | 
precipitated by infusion of galls. I find, however, that infusion 
of oak bark forms a precipitate with infusion of yellow cin- 
chona bark, : s 
Medical properties and uses, Oak bark is tonic and astrin=' 
gent. It has been given united with bitters and aromatics 
with seeming advantage in intermittents; but it is in every 
respect inferior to cinchona, and cannot be depended on. It 
is, however, useful in obstinate diarrhoea and alvine hemor- 
rhagies; and it is strongly recommended in the malignant 
coryza (snuffles) of infants, when in spite of keeping the bowels 
regular, and the use of Cordials, the child becomes weak and 
pallid. Its principal use is a local astringent. (See Decoctum 
Quercus.) : 
The dose in substance may be from grs. xv to grs. xxx; but 
it is so difficultly pulverized that itis seldom given in this form. 
Officinal preparation. Decoctum Quercus, L, : 


1 Biggin, Phil. Trans. 1799. 2 Phil, Trans, 1803¢ 
3 Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th ed. i, 45. 


~ 
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RHAMNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1092. am 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Dumosz Line, 

Rhamni Juss. an 
G. 405. Calyx tubular. Corolla scales defending the stamens inserted 

into the calyx. Berry. 

* ee 
Species 1. Risamnus catharticus. Purging Buckthorn, Med. Bot. 2d. 

ed. 504, t, 210. 

Officinal. Ruamni Baccm. Lond. ——3; BACCE suCCUS. Edin, 

Ruamnus catuarticus; Bacca&. Dub. Buckthorn Berries. 

This is an indigenous shrub, growing in woods and hedges 
near brooks ; flowertng in May ‘and June, and ripening its fruit — 
in October. ‘Tt rises with a strong rigid woody stem, sending off 
alternate round branches, which terminatein a spine. The leaves 
are in fascicles, on footstalks, ovate, serrated, nerved ; and the » 
younger one downy; the flowers come from the same buds as 
the leaves; they. are peduncled, of a greenish yellow colour,” 
four- cleft ; and frequently, but not always, they are male and 
female upon different plants: the anthers are round, on short 
filaments which rise from the base of a small convex scale; 
the germen is ovate, with a slender style and four-cleft stigma; 
the fruit is a small, round, black, four-seeded berry, about the 
size of a pea, compressed on one side', 

These berries are said to be often mixed with those of the 
_ black-berried alder and of the dog-berry tree; but as the buck- 
thorn berry has four seeds, while the others have only two and 
one, it can be easily distine uished. 

Qualities. The ‘odour of these berries is faint and unplea- 
sant, the taste bitterish, acrid, and nauseous. They are very | 
succulent, jand yield by expression a deep green juice, or a 
purple juice if they be gaihered Jate in the autumn. 

Medical properties and uses. The berries, or their expressed — 
juice, are briskly cathartic; but their operation is accompanied 
with thirst and severe griping, which is not altogether miti- — 
gated by the most plentiful dilution. They were formerly much ~ 
used as a hydragogue Purgatiyes but are now very seldom pre- 
scribed. 

The dose of the recent berries is twenty; that of the ex- 
pressed juice £3], or 3] of the dried berries. 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Rhamni. L. E. 


RHEUM '... Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.488. 
Cl. Q. Ord. 3. Enneandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Holoraceze Lann, Pow | 

lygonize Juss. 
G. 803. Calyx 0. Corolla six-cleft, persistent. Seed one, three-sided. 


‘The winced calied sap green is the inspissated j juice of this bere: 
* *Pnav Dioscoridis. 
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Species 2. Rheum undulatum, Waved-leaved Rhubarb. Amoen. Acad., 
74h es ae eee 

Species 3. Rheum palmatum. Palmated Rhubarb. Afed. Bot. 2d ed. 
O02. 4.23). Plt Trans, iv. 202, 12, 13. 
1, RHEUM UNDULATUM. ) 


—Officinal. ——}; Ranvix. Dub. The root of Waved-leaved Rhu. 


barb. , 
This species of rheum was supposed by Boerhaave to be the 
true Chinese rhubarb; and as it is. not unlikely that foreign 


rhubarb is taken from several species, that which we receive by 


f 


“ 


way of Canton, which certainly differs more than simply in 
the drying from that which comes through Russia, may be the 
produce of this plant; and the Dublin College is right in giving 
ita place in the list of materia medica. It is a native of China 
cand Siberia, but grows well in this country. The root divides 
into a number of thick fibres, which run deep, and are ex- 
tremely yellow within: the Jeaves, which appear early in the 
spring, are supported on moderately thick footstalks, chan- 
nelled on their under side, and plain on their upper: the leayes 
are long, running to a point much waved on their edges, a little 
hairy on the upper surface, and very strongly veined on the 
under: the flower-stem is of a pale brownish colour, rising 
about four feet high, and dividing into several loose panicles, 
or bunches of white flowers, which appear in May, and are 
succeeded by triangular seeds that ripen early in the season. 
2, RHEUM PALMATUM. 


Officinal, Rust rapix. Lond. Dub, —— ; ravix. Edin. Rhubarb 


root. \ 


This species, like the former, is a native of China and Tar-. 


tary; and arrives at considerable perfection, when cultivated 
m this country. The root is perennial, thick, oval, branched, 


_ externally brown, and internally of a deep yellow colour: the 


stem, which rises eight or. ten feet in height, is erect, round, 
hollow, jointed, slightly furrowed, sheathed, and branching at 
the top: the lower leaves stand upon jong smooth petioles ; 
are numerous, large, rough, of a roundish shape, and deeply 
- sinuated into lobes, which are irregularly pointed ; those of the 
stem spring from the joints, are sheathing, and gradually les- 
sen in size toward the top of the stem: the dowers surround 
the branches in numerous clusters, forming a kind of ‘spike ; 
they appear in May: the corolla is divided into six obtuse very 
small segments of a greenish white colour: the filaments are 
nine, slender, the length of the corolla, and furnished with 
oblong double anthers: the style is short, with three reflected 
stigmas: and the germen is a triangular seed, with membra- 
nous reddish margins. | : 7 2 
This plant has been generally believed to be the species 
which yields the foreign rhubarb ; and under this belief, a very 
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excellent and correct description of it was given by Dr. Hope, 
professor of botany at Edinburgh, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1765. He had raised it from seed sent to him 
by Dr. Mounsey from Petersburgh two years before, and found 
that the root. possessed all the medicinal qualities of the best 
foreign rhubarb. Since that period many laudable attempts 
have been made to introduce the cultivation of rhubarb into 
this country, in sufficient quantity to supply our domestic con- 
sumption of this valuable drug; but although many individuals 
have reared large quantities, and some of it extremely good, 
yet so powerful is prejudice, that very little of it can be sold, 
and the efforts, therefore, of the cultivators have of late very 
much relaxed’. It is still, however, uncertain which of the 
species yiclds the foreign rhubarb; nor is it of very great im- 
portance, as the roots of the two species above described, and 
another, the R. compactum, accord so very closely in their me- 
dicinal powers, that any of them may be used with equal cer- 
tainty of success. ‘ | 

Three varieties of rhubarb are known in the shops, named 
from the places whence we receive them; Russian rhubarb, 
Lurkey rhubarb, and East Indian or Chinese rhubarb. The 
two first resemble each other in every respect, and seem to be 
the root of the same species of plant, grown in the same place, 
and prepared in the same mode; but I am inclined to believe 
that the East Indian is the root of a different species, very pro- 
bably of the wadulatwm, and the mode of preparation appears 
to be evidently different, from the aspect of the pieces. 
_ AW the rhubarb of commerce, known under the names Tur- 
key or Russian, grows on the chain of mountains in Tartary, 
which stretches from the Chinese town Sint to the lake Koko- 
nor, near Thibet. That which is called East’ Indian or Chi- 


nese is cultivated in China, in the province of Shen-see, where’ 


it 1s called ¢aihoung. In Tartary tie roots are taken up in 
autumn ?, and after being cleansed, and the smaller branches 
cut off, the body of the root is divided transversely into pieces 


of a moderate size, which are placed on tables, and turned 


three or four times.a day, during five or six days. A large hole 


is then bored through:each piece, by which the air is admitted 


to the heart of the root, and it is hung up to dry exposed to the 


air and wind, but sheltered from the sun. In about two — 


months the roots have lost seven parts in eight of their weight’, 
andvare fit for the market. In China the roots are not dug 


* For an excellent account.of those different trials, and some very judicious 


observations on the mode of cultivating rhubarb, see Mitler’s Dictionary, edited ~ 


by Dr. Martyn: article Rheum. 
* Bell’s Travels, 3 Bath Papers, iv. 175. 
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up till winter’; and the cultivators, after cleaning, scraping 
off the bark, and cutting them, dry the slices by frequently 
turning them on stone slabs heated by a fire underneath ; after 
which the drying is completed by hanging them up in the air 
exposed to the greatest heat of the sun?. Part of the Tartarian 
rhubarb is carried to Turkey through Natolia; but the greater 
part is conveyed by the Bucharians to Kiachta on the Russian 
frontier, where it is examined by a Russian apothecary; and 
the best pieces only are selected and sent to Petersburgh. It is 
im roundish pieces perforated with a large bole, of a yellow or 
reddish colour on the outside, somewhat soft and friable, and 
when broken exhibits many diverging streaks of a beautiful 
bright red colour. The Chinese rhubarb, at least what we 
receive, is conveyed to Canton, and there purchased. by the 
East India Company’s agents, whence it is brought to this 
country by sea. Tt is in oblong, sometimes flat, pieces, seldom 
perforated ; considerably heavier, more compact, and less fria- 
ble than the former kind; of a brownish yellow colour on the 
outside; and when broken appears of a dull colour variegated 
with yellow and white. Both kinds are brought to this coun> 
try in cases and chests. ' 
Qualities. Good Russian or Turkey rhubarb has a peculiar, 
somewhat aromatic odour, and a bitter, slightly astringent, 
subacrid taste; feels gritty between the teeth when chewed, 
and tinges the saliva of a bright yellow colour. It breaks with 
a rough hackly fracture, is easily pulverized, and affords a.pow- 
der of a bright buff yellow colour. Water at 212° takes up 24 
parts in 60; the infusion is of a brown colour nearly clear, 
and reddens litmus paper. Alcohol] extracts 2:7 from 10 parts, 
and gives a tincture of arich golden colour, which reddens 
tincture of litmus; is not altered in its transparency by the 
addition of water; and strikes a blackish olive hue with solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, but no immediate precipitate falls. 
Sulpburic ether takes up 1°5 in 10 parts of this rhubarb; the 
tincture is of a golden yellow hue, and when evaporated on 


water, leaves a thin pellicle of yellow resin and abundance of 


extractive dissolved in the water, combined, however, with 
tannin. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb has a stronger odour, 
_.and is more nauseous to the taste than the Turkey; breaks with 


1 Bath Papers, i. 249. lait 
2 It is in the process of drying the roots that the British rhubarb cultivators are 
supposed to fail. Baumé proposes to steep the roots in water to deprive them 
_of their gummy matter, before drying them; then to lay them upon twigs in 
the open air for twelve hours; and lastly to place them in a stove heated to 
1209, till they are dried. When sufficiently dry the wrinkles must be rasped 
out, and the pieces shaken together in a barrel turned on an axis, for half an 
“a which covers them with a fine yellow powder formed by their attrition in 
ene botrd,: 
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a more compact and smoother fracture; and affords a powder 
of a redder shade. Water takes up 30 parts in 60; the infu- 
sion is not so deep-coloured.as that of Russian rhubarb, more 
turbid, and reddens also litmus paper. Alcohol extracts 4 
parts in 103; the tincture is of a much deeper colour, and 
brownish; gives a deeper red to litmus tincture ; 1s rendered 
shehtly turbid by the addition of water; and strikes a green, 
not black, olive with sulphate of iron, which it also quiekly 
and copiously precipitates. Ether takes up 2 parts in 10; the 
tincture 1s deeper coloured, and when evaporated on water af- 
fords the same results as the former kind, except that the com- 
pound of tannin and extractive is more soluble. 


The infusion of Chinese rhubarb is more copiously precipi- — 


tated by solution of isinglass than that of the Russian. Infusion 
of yellow cinchona throws down a copious greenish precipitate 
from infusion of Russian rhubarb, and a less copious, but 
more dense bright yellow precipitate from that of Chinese 
rhubarb. 

The following Tables show the effects of reagents on the 
aqueous infusions of the two varieties of rhubarh, 
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When the residue, after the action of water, is digested in 
muriatic acid, and solution of ammonia added in excess, the 
liquid becomes milky, and deposits oxalate of lime. What re- 
mains consists of woody matter, a small portion of alumen, and 
silex. Of the specimens which we examined, one drachm of 
Russian rhubarb yielded twenty-six grains of the oxalate, while 
the same weight of East Indian yielded only eighteen grains. 

From the results of the above experiments, rhubarb appears 
to contain a large portion of extractive matter, a small portion 
of resin, mucus, tannin, gallic acid, a colouring matter, oxa- 
late of lime, and minute proportions of alumen and silex. 
They show that the two varieties differ from each other in se- 
veral respects. The Russian contains more tannin, oxalate of 
lime, and resin; the Chinese more extractive and gallie acid. 
But the purgative principle is still unascertained, although it 
appears to be combined with the extractive, and hence is solu- 
ble in water. 

Medical properties and uses. Rhubarb ts stomachic and 
astringent or purgative, according to the extent of the dose in 
which it is administered. With a view to the first-mentioned 
properties, it is usefully given in dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
and in a weakened vlaeod state of the bowels, combined with 
ginger, nutmeg, soda, or bitters. ae 

As a purgative it operates mildly, and may be given to the 
youngest infants. Its operation is quickened by the addition 
of neutral salts and calomel, the purgative powers of which it 
also reciprocally angments; so that a compound formed of 
small portions of rhubarb and a neutral salt or calomel, acts 
with more certainty and quicker than large doses of either se- 

arately taken. Rhubarb is particularly adapted for the ma- 
jority of cases of diarrhoea, as it evacnaies amy acrid matter 
that may be offending the bowels, before it acts as an astrin- 
gent. Externally its powder is sometimes sprinkled over ul- 
ers, to assist their granulation and healing. ' 

Rhubarb is given in a variety of forms (see Preparations), 
but its purgative properties are most powerful im substance. 

From 9j to 3fs of the powdered root opens the bowels freely 5 
and from ers. vi to grs. x may be given for a dose, when its 
stomachic properties only are required. ; 

Officinal preparations Jnfusum Rhei. L, E. Vinum Rhei palmati. E. 
Tinetura Ihe. L. E. D. Tinctura Rhet composita, L. Tinctura 
Rhei cum Aloe. E, Tinctura Rhei cum Gentiana. E. Pilule Rhea 
composite. 18, | 

RHODODENDRON. Spee. Plant. Willd. i1. 603. 

Cl. 10. Ord. t, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Bicornes Linn. 

Rhododendra Juss. 
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G. 867. Calyx five-parted. Coroila nearly funnel-shaped. Stamens 
declined. Capsule five-celled. 
Species 7. Rhodudendron chrysanthum, Golden-flowered Rhododen- 
» dron, Med. Bot, 2d edit. 209. t, 103. 
O flicinal. -; FoLium. Edin, The leaf of Rhododendron. 
This beautiful shrub is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Siberia, flowering in June and July. It rises a foot in height, 
and sends off spreading branches which are covered with a 
brown bark. The Jeaves are terminating, oblong, ovate, and 
attenuated to the petiole; few in number, smooth, stiff, 
with the margin entire and bent in; the upper surface re- 
ticulated, rugged, and of a deep green colour, and the under 
ferruginous or glaucous: the flowers are large, yellow, and ter- 


~Minate the branches upon peduncles, forming umbels: the’ 


calyx is persistent; the corolla monopetalous, inclining, and 
irregularly divided into five spreading segments: the filaments 
are slender, nearly as long as the corolla, and support oval an« 
thers: and the germen is pentagonal, bearing a long slender 
style, crowned with a five-lobed stigma: the capsule is ovate, 
and somewhat angular; and contains many, small gray irregu- 
lar seeds, like sawdust. 

Qualities. The leaves of this plant are inodorous, and have 
an austere, astringent, bitterish taste. Water extracts their 
virtues either by infusion or decoction. é 

Medical properties and uses. Yellow rhododendron leaves are 
stimulant, narcotic, and diaphoretic. When taken, they first 
increase the arterial action and the heat of the body, produ- 
cing diaphoresis; and these effects, according to Dr. Home’s 
observations, are followed by a proportional diminution of ex- 
eitement, the, pulse in one case having been reduced thirty- 
eight beats. In large doses they produce nausea, vomiting, 
purging, delirium, and all the symptoms of violent intoxica- 
tion. Both the plant and its effects were first described by 
Gmelin! and Steller, in 1747, as a Siberian remedy for rheu- 
matism 3; but it was not much noticed till after 1779, when 
Kelpin strongly recommended it in this disease, and also in 
gout and lues venerea. Besides the effects we have already 
mentioned, it is said to excite a creeping sensation in the pained 
parts, which after a few hours subsides, and at the same time 
the pain is relieved. It has not been much used in this coun- 
‘try, but, from the result of some trials of it in Scotland, has 
obtained a place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. 

_ It has been given in the form of decoction, made by boiling 
giv of the leaves in £3x of water, in a close vessel, over a slow 
re for twelve hours. The dose of the strained liquor is from 

£3] to f%ij given twice a day, and gradually increased. 
; i Flora Silirjca, v.21. : 


& 
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eee Spec. Plant Willd. i. 1479. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Dumosze Linn. Ten 
blond: Juss. 
G. 500. Calyx five-parted. Petals five. Berry with one seed. 
**® with ternate leaves, * 
Species 17. Rhus Toxicodendron, Poison Oak. Sumach. Kaln’s Tra- 
_ wels, 1.318. 
Officinal. ToxrcopenDRi FoL1a. Lond, ——; Fo.ium. Edin. 
_ Sumach leaves, - 
This shrub is a native of North America. It seldom exceeds 


three feet in height ; the root sending up many stems, which 


¢ivide into slender woody branches, and are covered with a 
brownish bark. The leaves are placed alternately, supported 
on long petioles ; and are composed of three oval leaflets, about 
three inches long, and one inch and a half broad, angularly 
indented, hoary on the under surface, and of a deep shining 
green colour on the upper: the two lateral Jeaflets are nearly 
“sessile, and the terminal one is considerably the largest of the 
three: the male flowers, which are on a distinct plant from the 
female, spring from the sides of the stalks in close short spikes, 
and are of an herbaceous colour; the female, which are larger, 
are produced in loose panicles, and embosom a roundish ger- 
-men supporting three very short styles: the fruit is a striated 
= sh 

The stems, if cut or broken, exude a Lee juice, which in- 
wre the skin wherever it touches ; and becomes black when 
it is exposed for a short ttme to the action of atmospheric air.?. 

Dike. The leaves of toxicodendron are inodorous, and 
have a mawkish subacrid taste. Their virtues are completely 
extracted by water, and partially by alcohol. The aqueous 
infusion reddens litmus paper ; precipitates the solution of sul- 
phate of iron black; that of nitrate of silver brown; and throws 
down a precipitate "with gelatine. Hence it contains gallic 
acid and tannin; but a narcotic principle must be also present, 
on which its effects principally depend. 

- Medical properties and uses. The leaves are stimulant and 
narcotic. In the hands of Dr. Alderson of Hull, who intro- 
duced them as a remedy, they proved successful tn several 
cases of paralysis; but we believe their efficacy in this disease 
has not been confirmed by the observations of other physicians. 
They excite a sense of heat and pricking, and irregular twitch- 
ings in the affected limbs. We believe some advantage has 
been found from their use in herpetic eruptions. 

The dose of the powdered leaves may be gr. fs, given twice 


1 *poys Dioscoridis. 
* This juice forms an indelible black stain on linen cloth; and is used in. Ja 


pan, where the shrub is a native, asa varnish. Phil. Trans, ‘xlix, iar 


~ ay 


be 
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or thrice a day, and gradually increased to grs. iv, in the forma 

of a bolus. ; ; 
RICINUS. | Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 564. 

Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Tricocce Linn. 
Euphorbiz Juss. 

G. 1720. Male. Calyx five-parted. Corolla 0. Stamens numerois. 

- . Female. Calyx three-parted. Cero/la 0. Styles three, bifid. 
Capsule three- celled, Seed one. 

* with palmated leaves. . 

Species 1. Ricinus communis'. Common Ricinus or Palma Christi. 
Med. Bot. 24 ed, 625. t. 221. Rheede Hort. Malal. ii, 57. t. 32. 
Officinal, Ricint sEMINA ET OLEUM. Lond, -—-—; SEMEN, ET 

EJUS OLEUM rixuM. Edin. ‘RicINUS; OLEUM EB SEMINIBUS EX- 
PRESSUM, Dub. ‘The seeds, and the fixed oil of the seeds of the 
Ricinus; or Castor Oil. | 
This Species of ricinus 1s an annual plant,,a native of the 

West Indies; flowering in July and August?. It is of very 

quick growth, and sometimes atiains to the height of sixteen 

feet?. The stem is round, thick, jointed, furrowed, glaucous 
in the lower part, but of a purplish red colour towards the tops 

the leaves are petiolate and subpeltate, large, deeply di- 

vided into seven pointed serrated lobes, and of a blueish green 

colour: the calyx of the male flower is composed of five oval, 
pointed, purplish segments, inclosing many long stamens united 

- at the bases the female is at the upper part of the svike, and 
is composed of a three-cleft, reddish calyx: the styles are 
three, slender, and forked at the apex: the capsule is a trilo- 
cular nut, covered with rough spines, and bursting elastically 
to expel the seeds, which are generally three, and of an oblong 
flat figure, and white colour. 

_ The oil, which is more frequently used than the seeds, is 
- obtained from the seeds both by coction and expression. The 
former method was generally used til lately ; and was per- 
formed by tying up the seeds, previously decorticated and 
bruised, ina bag, which was suspended in boiling water till 
all the oil was extracted and rose to the surface, when it was 
skimmed off. This mode of preparation is still preferred by 
— many of the West [Indian practitioners; but as the oil is apt te 

get soon rancid when thus prepared, it is now obtained, both 
at home aud abroad, by subjecting the seeds to the press, in _ 
the same manner as almonds to procure almond oil. The oil 


1 Kixs Dioscoridis. 

2 It was first cultivated in Britain, according to Turner, in 1562. 

_ 3it has been asserted that this plant is in sume places perennial, and grows to 
a tree of a great height and size. Willdenow, however, says, “ Planta semper 
‘annua, nunquam fruticesa vel arborea, nec in callidissimis terre plagis lignescit.” 


- 


Pan 


Wpec, Plant, iv. £64. 
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ebtained is equal to one-fourth of the weight of the seeds eme 
ployed. 

Qualities. Good expressed castor oi] is nearly inodorous 
and insipid. The best, however, leaves a slight sensation of 
acrimony in the throat eri 3 1s swallowed. It is thick, viscid, 
transparent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw Gobind 
that which is obtained by coction has a brownish hue ; and 
both kinds, when they become rancid, thicken, deepen in co- 
Jour to reddish brown, and acquire a hot, very nauseous taste. 
Tt has all the chemical characters and affinities of the other 
expressed oils, except that itis almost completely soluble in 
sulphuric ether. | 

Medical properties and uses. The seeds are drastic cathar- 
tics, but are scarcely ever ordered, The oil is mildly purgative, 
_ operating very quickly, and with so little irritation, as to ren- 
der it peculiarly fitted for cases in which the stimulating pur- 
gatives would prove hurtful; as in ileus, colica pictonum (in 
which it may be advantageously joined with henbane,) calculous 
affections, piles, and after surgical operations in which the 
abdominal viscera are concerned. Indysentery, in which this 
oil is particularly indicated, the stomach will seldom retain it ; 
but when this is the case it may be efficaciously exhibited per - 
anum. It is also an excellent purgative for eid, even of | 
h e tenderest age, and for women in child-bed. 

The dose may be from f3iv to f3yjIs, either floated on a little 
water, and covered with a smail quantity of any ardent spirit ; 
or diffused in water by means of mucilage of acacia gum, or, 
which answers the purpose better, yolk of egg. The addition 
of some aromatic tincture is generally necessary to make this 
oil remain on the stomach. 


ROSA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1063. 

Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticosz Linn. Row 
sacez Juss. 

G. 997. ‘Petals five. Calyx pitcher-shaped, Gveusleft, fleshy, con- 
tracted at the neck. Sceds numerous, hispid, affixed to the inner 
side of the calyx. . 

* * with ovate germens. | 
Species 15. Rosa centifolta. Hundred-leaved Rose. Med. Bot. 2d ed. - | 
495. t. 178. 

Species 16. Rosa gallica. Red Rose. Med.Bot. 2d edit. 497. t. 179. 

Species 31. Rosa canina. Dog Rose, or Hep Tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
493.t.177. Smith es Brit. 540. Gertner, i. 347. t. 73. 

. Rosa CENTIFOLIA. 

Officinal, Rosm crntiroti@ perata. Lond, Edin. Rosa Da- 
“MASCENA; PETALA. Dul, The petals of the Hundred-leaved — 
Rose. 4 
Although this species of rose be commonly cultivated im — 

almostyevery ¢ garden 1 in Europe, yet the place whence it was 
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originally brought is still undetermined, notwithstanding Lou- 


reiro’s assertion that it isa native of China. <n the Dublin - 
Pharmacopeeia it is improperly confounded with the damask 


rose, which is altogether a different species‘. The bush rises 


Pay 


with prickly stems about three feet im height. The leaves 
consist of two or three pair-of leaflets, with a terminal one, 
attached on very short petioles to a rough common footstalk : 
the leaflets are oval, broad, smooth, of a deep green colour on 
the upper surface, hairy on the under, and serrated, ,with pur- 
ple edges. The flowers, which appear in June, are large, sup- 
ported on peduncles beset with brown, bristly hairs. The 
segments of the calyx are semipinnate; the petals large, of 
a beautiful pale red colour, fragrant, and in the cultivated 
state very numerous, 

The varieties of this species of rose are very many; but. 
for medicinal purposes they may be indiscriminately used. 
The petals only:are employed. 

Qualities. Their odour is extremely fragrant, and their 
taste sweetisn, subacidulous, and at last very slightly bitter. 
In distillation with water a small portion of abutyraceous oil is 
obtained ; and the water isstrongly impregnated with the odour 
of the rose. 3 | ; 

Medical properties and uses. The petals of this species of 
rose are slightly laxative; and as such are ordered, combined 


with sugar, in the form of asyrup, as an adjunct to oil and 


| for medicinal purposes. 


other purgatives in infantile diseases : but they are chiefly em- 
ployed for the distillation of rose-water. | | 

Officinal preparations. Agua Rose. LL. E.D. Syrupus Rose. L. E. 

2. Rosa GALLica. 
~ Officinal. Ros garitce peTata. Lond. Edin. Rosm RUBRE 
PETALA, Dub. The petals of the Red Rose. ; 

This species is a native of the south of Europe, cultivated | 
in our gardens, and flowering in June and July. The stalks 
rise about three feet in height, are erect, and almost destitute 
of prickles. The foliage resembles that of the cenéifolia ; but | 
the leaflets are not so large, scarcely tomentose below, and sub- 
acute. The flowers also are less doubled; the petals large, 
widely spread open, of a deep rich crimson colour, fragrant, | 


and displaying an abundance of yellow anthers, on thread- 


Jike filaments; with the papillary stigmas of numerous 
connected villose styles, rising from the germen. . The petals 
of the unblown buds are the parts medicinally used. They 
are cultivated in abundance in the neighbourhood of London 


4 See Hort, Kew., Willdenow, Gc. Gererde cultivated this species in 1596, 
bs 
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Qualities. The odour of this rose is less fragrant than that 
of the former species, but it is improved by drying: the tasteis. 
pleasantly bitter, and austere. Water at 212° extracts both 

its odour and taste; and the infusion strikes a black with - 
sulphate of iron; and also forms a precipitate of a dark colour 
with sulphate of zinc. 

Medical properties and uses. The red rose is astringent and 
tonic. It forms an elegant and useful vehicle for the exhibi-_ 
tion of mineral acids, nitrate of potass, and other neutral 
salts, in hemorrhagies, and some other diseases. (See the Pre- 
parations of it.) 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Rose. L. E.D. °Infusum Rose. 
L,E.D. Mel Rose. ee  D. Syrupus Rose. E. - 

. Rosa CANINA. 

Officinul. Ros cCANInz purpa. Lond. ; FRUCTUS RE- 
cens. Edin. ‘the pulp of the Dog-rose fruit, or Hep. 

This species is a common but beantiful ornament of our 
hedge-rows, flowering in June, and.exhaling a very fragrant 
perfume. It rises to the height of eight or ten feet, has a 
smooth stem; with two alternate, compressed, conical- hooked, 
bright red interniodial prickles ; ; and elongated branches 

spreading from the upright. The leaves are pinnate, com- 
posed of seven ovate, pointed, inodorous leaflets, naked and 
sinooth on both sides, but the upper shining, and of a deeper | 
green than the under. The petioles are prickly and glandu- 
lar. The floral peduncles generally form a kind of corymb 5 
but are sometimes solitary and smooth, The calyx is pubes- 
cent within, and on the margin: the petals inversely cordate, 
generally five, of a pale flesh colour, often white, and odo- 
rous. The fruit is an ovate, fleshy, smooth, red, berried ca- 
lyx, with the apex sometimes open, sometimes shut, con- 
taining about thirty long angular seeds, embedded among 
white Rilky bristles. 

‘Qualities. The fruit is inodorous, and has a pleasant sweet 
acidulous taste, depending on uncombined citric acid and_ 
sugar, which it contains. 4 

“Medical properties and uses. The pulpy part of heps is 
cooling, but possesses no direct medicinal properties. It is 
used only for the formation of the confection. 

Officinal preparation. , Cortfectio Rose canine. L. 


ROSMARINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 196. 

Ci. 2. Ord. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Verticillate Linn. 
Labiate Juss, Bare 
G. 62. Corolla unequal, with the upper lip two-parted. Filaments 

long, curved, simple with a tooth, a 
Species 1. Rosmarinus officinalis’... Officinal re: Med. 
Bot, 2d edit. 320. Sibthorp Flora Greca, t. 14. 


Gi big * pelings 
t Agtasude Bowens 
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Oficinal. Roswaniyt cacumina. Lond. -——; suMMITAS FLO- 

RENS. Edin. RosManrina; neRBa. Dul, Rosemary tops. 

This plant is a native of the south of Europe, Greece, and 
Barbary ; but .has been. long cultivated in Britain, where it 
flowers in April and May. It is an evergreen, erect, very 
branching shrub, rising about four feet in height; the branches 
thickly covered with leaves ,and the smaller ones four-cornered 
and downy. The leaves are opposite, almost sessile, more than 
an inch in length, and one sixth of an inch broad, linear, ob- 
tuse, entire, with the margin turned back; of a dark green | 
colour, smooth, and shining on the upper side, woolly, vein- 
ed, and of a silvery hue on the under. The flowers, which 
are placed on little axillary, opposite, leafy branches, are ax- 
illary and terminal, erect, on short stalks. The calyx is bell- 
shaped, bilabiate, villous ; the upper lip entire, the under 
cloven into two pointed seoments : the corolla is ringents 
downy, pale blue, variegated with purple and white ; the tube 
Jonger thanthe calyx, a little compressed, the upper lip erect 
and bifid, the lower cleft into three seements, the middle one 
larger, concave, and notched. The stamens are longer than 
the upper lip, arched, furnished with a tooth above the base, 
and supporting an oblong , blue, terminal anther. The style 
is the length of the stamens, thread -like,. arched, and termi- 
nated'by a 1 simple sharp stigma, The seeds are four, SDlORg 
and lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 

Qualities. Both the leaves and flowers have a piatehal aro= 
matic odour, and a bitterish watm pungent taste, depend- 
ing on an essential oil, which appears to be combined with 
camphor: Vide Ol. rosmarini. Alcohol extracts its virtues 
completely, but they are only partially given out to water. 
By distillation with water its essential oil 1s obtained. The 
leaves afford the greatest quantity ; the flowers the smallest. 

+ Medicat' properties and uses. Rosemary is stimulant, and, 
according to some, emmenagogue*. It has been given in the 
form of infusion in nervous headach, hysteria, and chlorosis, 
but it is now scarcely ever prescribed, unless as an odorous 

-additament’ to sternutatory powders. The dose in substance 
may be from grs. x. to Dij ; and from 4] to 5ils, in infusion, 


- Officinal preparations. Oleum Rosmarini, L, E. D. Spiritus Ros 
marini. L. KE. D. 


RUBIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 603. 

Cl. 4. Ord. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia,, Nat. Ord: Stellate Linn. 
Rubiacee Juss. 

G. 187. Corolla of one petal, -bell- shaped: Berries two, one-seeded, 
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Species 1. Rubia tinctorum*. _ Dyers’ Madder. Med. Bot. 2d eds 
ee Ae i Sa 
_Officinal. Rusim ravix. Lond. Dub. 
root of Dyer’s Madder. : 
This plant is a perennial, with annual stems. It is anative of 
the south of Europe, the Levant, and Africa, flowering in 


‘ 


canis Bain, The 


June *. The root is composed of many long, thick, succulent — 
fibres about the thickness of a man’s finger, united at the top ~ 


in a head; from which go off many side roots, extending un- 
der the surface of the ground, and throwing up shoots, by 
which the plant may be propagated. The stems are quadran- 
gular, jointed, procumbent, and furnished with rough, short, 
hooked points, by which they are supported on the neigh- 
bouring plants. ‘The leaves, which are in whorls of four or 
five, are elliptical, pointed, rough and ciliated, about three 
inches long, nearly one broad in the middle; and having the 
midribs armed with the same kind of spines as on the stems.. 
The branches bearing the flowers spring from the joints of 
the stems. Theflowers are small, terminal, with a campanulate 
yellow corolla, cut into four oval segments: the filaments 
short, supporting simple erect anthers ; and the germen-is in- 
ferior and double, crowned with a slender style bearing two 
globular stigmas; and becoming two round berries. | 

Madder root is dug up for use in the third summer of its 
srowth. Itis then dried gradually in a stove built in-the 
form of a tower, containing several. floors; and from the 
uppermost it 1s progressively removed to the lowest; after 


which it is thrashed, to remove the cuticle; and then dried 


completely ina kiln. When perfectly dried, it ispounded, and 
finally packed in barrels for the market. 7 


Qualities. Madder has an unpleasant but not strong odour, 


anda bitter slightly austere taste. To water, alcohol, and — 


volatilé oils, at a temperature of 60° it imparts a.red colour; 
but to water at 212° the colour imparted has a deep tinge of. 
brown. Its principal constituent 1s extractive; which is precipi- 
tated by solution of aluin brownish red ; by the alkaline carbo- 
nates and lime water, blood-red or Jake; and by acetate of lead,. 
brown3. The taste and odour of the madder are imparted 
to water and alcohol by infusion. ae 


Medical properties and uses. Madder is usually regarded. 


1 Eoufcadavey Dioscoridis. 2 

2. As madder is an article of great national, importance as a dye-stwff, many 
attempts have been made to cultivate it in this country, but without’ suecess, 
the Dutch madder being both better and cheaper than ours. That it can be 
grown to great. perfection in this country is certain, and the effort to introduce 
its culture should not be dropped. ‘Lhe best madder somes from Zealand. 

3 Annales de @himie, iv. 104. 
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as emmenagogue ; and was formerly much relied on in chlo- 
rosis and . scanty and difficult menstruation. It has also been 
*ecommended in jaundice and the atrophy of infants: but 
its efcacy in any disease is extremely problematical. Its 
colouring matter, however, is carried into the circulation, 
tinges the urine a blood-red colour, and is deposited in the 
bones '. 

"The dose of madder may he from grs. xv. to Dj, united with 
sulphate of potass ; and given three or four times a day. 


RUMEX. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 2 
Cl. 6. Ord. 2.. Hexandria Digynia, Nat. ys ic Linn. 
_ Polygonez Juss. : 

G. 699. Calyx ree teaved, Petals three, converging. Seed one, 

 three-sided. | 

** Hermaphrodites : with naked valves, or not marked with a grain. 

Species 18. Rumex aquaticus, Great Water-dock. Smith Flora Brit. 
394. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 299. 

*** with diclinous flowers. 

Species 31. Rumex acetosa, Common Sorrel. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 

é.230. Smith Flora Brit. 396. 

1. RUMEX AQUATICUS. 
Officinal. ; RADIX. Dub. The root of W cake 

Water-dock is an indigenous, perennial plant, growing in 
ditches and on the banks of rivers; flowering in July and 
_ August. The root is thick. The stem rises about five feet 
- in height, straight, furrowed, and smooth. The leaves are 
almost glaucous, lanceolate, and pointed ; andthe lower ones 
obcordate at the base. The flowers are in approximate whorls. 
They are nodding, on capillary pedicels, thickened at the apex. 
The valves are large, ovate, veined, entire, sometimes a little 
toothed, and all marked with a small linear, often obscure 
grain: the seed 13 large. 

Qualities. The root is nearly inodorous, and has a very 
austere taste. It yields its virtues to water. 

Medical properties and uses. _Water-dock. root is pow- 
erfully astringent. It was formerly-much celebrated under 
the name Herba Britannica, as a remedy for scurvy, and 
some cutaneous oy eee te but itis now scarcely ever em- 


‘ployed. 


2: Ro wmex ACETOSA. ae 
Officinal, Aceros# Fouia. Lond, 3 POLIUM. Edin, Common 

Sorrel leaves. 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in. pastures, 
and flowering in June. The stem is round, striated and leafy, 
and rises from one to two feet in height. The leaves are ob- 
Jong-ovate, and arrow-shaped; the radical ones petiolate and 


1 Phil. Trans, xxxix» 287— 
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obtuse s. and those of the stem sessile, amplexicaule, pointed, 
and a little rolled back. The flowers are dioecious, in branch- 
ed panicles, and arranged 1 in half whorls: the calyx and co- 
rolla small; the Pie very short, bearing large yellow 
anthers, and the styles short, with large crimson bearded stige 
mas. The valves are ovate, entire, and graniferous. 

Qualities. Sorrel leaves are inodorous, and have a grates 
ful austere acidulous taste, depending ou the presence of su-— 
peroxalate of potass which they contain. 

Medical properties and uses, These leaves are refrigerant, 
and diuretic. Their expressed juice diluted with water, ora 
decoction of them in whey, affords a useful drink in cases of 
inflammatory fever; and eating them in large quantities daily ~ 
as a salad, may prove serviceable in some cutaneous affec- 


tions. Fis France the plant is cultivated for the use of the 
table. 


RUTA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 549. 


Cl. 10, Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Multisilique Lina, 
Rutaceze Juss. 


G. 827. Calyx five-parted. Petals concave. Receptacle surrounded 
by ten melliferous points, Capsule lobed. . 
Species 1. Ruta graveolens', Common Rue. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 
ABI. BIT A, | | 
Oficinal.. Ruvaw rota. Lond. Dub, ——, Herpa. Edin. The 

deaves and herbaceous part of Rue. 

Rue is an evergreen perennial plant, a native of the South 
of Europe, but much cultivated in our gardens, flowering in 
June and September. It rises to the height of two or three 
feet, shrubby and branching, with the lower part of the stems 
ligneous, and covered with | a rough, striated, gray bark ; but 
the upper branches smooth, and of a pale green colour. The 
leaves are doubly pinnate; the pinne distant ; and the leaflets 
obovate, sessile, decurrent, and very obscurely crenate, with 
the terminal one generally notched ; ; the surface punctured, the 
texture rather thick, and the colour blueish- -green or glaucous. 
‘The flowers are produced in terminal branched corymbs on 
subdividing peduncles. The flower which opens first has a 
five- -parted calyx, and a five-petalled corolla; but the others 
have the calyx four- parted only, and a four- -petallec d corolla. The 
petals are concave, wrinkled at the edge, of a pale ercenish yel- 
low colour, and very much spread: the stamens are > awl- shaped, 
the length of the petals, and bearing smail yellow quadrangular 
anthers. The germen 1s large, oval, rough, deep green, with 

Peat cee WUE Ried Smemeekes Somes re wwe 2 RES 
_ 2 ‘Porn-xnyavov Dioscoridis. 
2 These stamens display in a striking manner.the spontaneous motions which 
take place in some plants. ‘They’ are very stiff, and cannot be disturbed from 
the posture in which they happen to be; but nevertheless rise, by a spontaney * 


pus Movement, Ong or two at a time, and lean over the stigma till the pollen be. 
shed, when they matt back again, and give place to others, 
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crucial furrows, and crowned with a short style and simple 
stigma: and the seeds angular, rough, and blackish. — : 

Qualities. Rue leaves have a powerful unpleasant odour, 
and a hot, bitter, nauseous taste. In the recent state the 
leaves possess so much acrimony as to inflame and blister the 
skin ; but much of this is dissipated in drying. In distillation 
with water they yield a pungent volatile oil, on which their 
virtues chiefly depend; consequently decoction is a bad form 
of preparation of rue. ry ae, 

Medical properties and uses. Rue is stimulant, and anti- 
spasmodic; and is also supposed tc possess emmenagogue 
powers. It was in high estimation, even so early as the time 
of Hippocrates, who frequently ordered it in female com- 
plaints '. In modern practice it is chiefly used in hysteria 
and flatulent colic; and we have found a strong infusion of 
it, exhibited per anum, of great service in relieving the 
convulsions of infants, arising from flatulence and other in- 
testinal irritations. | | 

The dose of the powdered leaves may be from grs. xv. to 
Dij. given twice or three times a day. bi 


Officinal preparations. Oleum Rute. D. Extractum Rute graveo- 
“tentls,.- %, ,, 


SABINZE FOLIA. Vide Juniperus. 


SACCHARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i, 192. 
Cl..3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 
G. 122. Calyx two-valved, involucred, with a long lanugo, Co- 
rolla two-valved. | . . ' | 
Spec. 4. Saccharum officinarum. Common Sugar-Cane. Sloane’s 
Jamaica, i. 108. t.60. Phil. Trans. \xix. 207—278. t. 3. 
Officinal. SaccHarnumM. SaccHakuM Ppuriricatum. Lond. Sac- 
CHARUM, a. non purificatum. b. purissimum, Edin, SaccuaRuM 
PURIFICATUM; SACCHARUM RUBRUM, EJUSDEMQUE SYRUPUS, 
(Molasses.) Dub. Unrefined Sugar®, Refined Sugar. Molasses. 
The common sugar-cane is a native of both the East 
and West Indies. It is cultivated in Persia, and very abun- 
dantly in the West Indies. The root is jointed, and sends 
up several jointed stems, which rise in general to the height 
of eight or ten feet. A leaf springs from each joint, and‘the 
base of it embraces the stem to the next joint above its inser- 
tion, before it expands. From thts point each leaf is about 
three or four feet long, and comparatively narrow, like a blade 
of grass; with the mid-rib broad and prominent on the under 
side, and the ed#es thin and sharply toothed. The flowers are 
in terminal panicles, two or three feet in length, and’com- 
posed of subdivided spikes, with long flexuose down or lanu- 


1 De Morlis Mulier. _ . i 


2 ‘fhe name is supposed to have been derived from the Arabic Zaccar, or 
from the Indian Shukur. 
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0, which incloses the flowers and hides them from the sight. 
. The seed is oblong-pointed, and ripens in the valves of the 
flowers, | ; 

Although the sugar-cane is undoubtedly a native of the 
American continept and its islands, yet the culture of if, 
and the art of making sugar, were carried from Spain to the _ 
Canary Islands, and thence extended, abont the end of the 
fifteenth century, to the West Indies and the Brazils; the 
former of which supplies the greater part of the consumption 
of Europe’, a small proportion only being brought from the 
East Indies. : | | 

In the West Indies the plant is propagated by cuttings of 
the stalk, taken from near its top, and laid horizontally in the 
ground. The canes are cut, for the purpose of making sugar, 
between the sixth and thirteenth month of their growth when 
the stems have acquired from seven to ten feet in height, a 
proportionable size, and the cuticle appears smooth, dry, and 
brittle. This generally happens in the months of February, 
March, and April. As soon as they are cut, the canes are 
stripped of their leaves and crushed between iron rollers to ex- 
press the juice, which is immediately conveyed into a large 
eopper vessel, called a clarifier, where it is mixed with lime | 
in the proportion of one pint to 100 gallons of juice, and 
heated to the temperature of 140°. A thick scum soon forms 
on the top, from under which the clear liquor is drawn off by 
a cock into a large copper boiler, where it is boiled till the 
bulk of the liquor 1s very considerably diminished. The boil- 
ing 1s successively repeated in four other coppers progressively 
smaller; and from the last, which is called'the teache, it 1s 
conveyed into shallaw wooden coolers, where it grains, and 
the concreted mass separates from the uncrystallizable matter 
or molasses. This mass is then put into empty hogsheads, 
having hoies in the bottom, through each of which the stalk 
of a plantain-leaf is thrust ; and when the molasses has drained 
off, the process is finished. In this state the sugar is brought 
home, under the name of raw or muscavado sugar. In Europe, 
however, sugar undergoes anather process for its purification. 
Ir is coarsely ground, dissolved in lime-water, and clarified 
with bullocks’ blood; then boiled down to a proper consist- 
envy, the impurities being skimmed off as they rise, and 
poured into conical earthen vessels, where it is allowed to grain. 
The point of the cone is perforated ; and the base covered with 


* The average importation into England and Scotland between 1787 and 
1790 amounted annually to 1.952,262 cwt. Moseley’s Hist. af Sugar, p. 154. 

2 The lime extricates a considerable portion of carbonic acid from the juice, 
and forms with the herbaceous or feculent matter an insoluble compound, which 
rises to the surface, and forms the scum. ens 


- 
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moist elay, the moisture of which percolates the sugar, and 
runs off through the perforated apex, which is placed under- 
most, carrying r with it any uncrystaliized impure syrup. In 
this state it 1s called doaf sugar; and requires a second purifi- 
cation before it is considered as completely refined sugar. 
Qualities, Raw or muscovado sugar is inodorous, and sweet 
to the taste. It is in concreted masses, consisting of small, 


dry,. sparkling, irregular crystals of>a yellowish colour. Bi. 


fined sugar 18 es inodorpus, and--sweet:to.the taste. «i ies 


colour is pure white; and the mags or loaf in which it is con- 
creted. should be hate, extremely brittle, pulverulent, and 
persistent in the air, It requires 1s own weight only of water 


at 48° for its Solagan: ; and when united at a higher teinpera- 


ture with a smaller quantity remains dissolved, forming syrup. 
Four parts of boiling alcohol dissolve one part of sugar ; but 
by rest a moiety of the sugar again separates in crystals. Oils 
also readily combime with it, and the mixture is miscible with 
water, Lime and the fixed alkalies unite with sugar, and 
form compounds, without any sweetness of taste. Lhe cone 
centrated strong acids dissolve and decompose sugar, but the 
weaker simply dissolve it; and the alkaline and earthy hydro- 
sulphurets, sulphurets, tod phosphurets, deromnors it, and 
resolve it into a substaace resembling gum‘. Its alginic 
constituents, according to the experimenis of Leavaye ts are, 
64 oxygen, 28 carbon, and 8 hydrogen, im 100 parts’. 

Wi asses has a peculiar odour, and a sweet empyreumatic 
taste. It is of a brown or black ‘colour, thick, and viscid; 
and ‘is constituted chiefly of the nncrystallizable part of the 
juice of the sugar-cane, which Proust bas denominated liquid 
sugar. It is more solable in aléohol than sugar, 

Medical properties and uses. Raw sugar “and molasses are 
Jaxative; and refined sugar externally applied is escharotic. All 
the kinds are extremely nutrient, and more generally used as 
articles of diet than for medicinal purposes ; except it be to cover 
the tastes of nauseous drags. Sugar, however, is said to be a pre- 
ventive of worms ; and to prove useful in scurvy: but itis hurtful 
to those of bilious, by pochondriacal, and dyspeptic habit. 

Officinal preparations. Syrupi omnes. uu. E,D.  Trochiset omnes. 
E. Confectiones omnes. L. Lmulsio arabica. D, . Infusum Menthe 
compositum. D. Lac Amygdalarum, D. Mistira Creta. L. BE. D. 
Mistura Ferri composita, 4.  Mistura camphorata. D, Mistura 
Moschi. L. Pulvis Tragacanthe comp. L. Succus spissatus San~ 
Luci nisre. E. 


SAGAPENUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sagapenum. 


¢ 
® Rollo on Dialetes,-452. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. vol. iv. 650. ° 
? Asugar jn every respect. resembling common sugar is obtained from the 
maple. , ' 
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This gum-resin, which is brought to ‘this country from 


Smyrna, Aleppo, and Alexandria, 1s the concrete juice of an 


unknown Persian plant. Dioscorides mentioned it as the juice - 


of a ferula growing in Media‘; and nothing more is known 


of its source at this day, although Wildenow supposes it to 


be the Ferula persica*. 

Qualittes. Sagapenum has an alliaceous odour, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish taste, not unlike that of asafcetida, only weaker. 
Jt is in agglutinated drops or masses, of an olive, or brownish 
yellow colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 


fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers ; 


melts at a low heat, and burns with a crackling noise and 
white flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and leaving be- 
hind a light spongy charcoal. Water and strong alcohol 
dissolve it partially; but it is almost completely soluble in 
proof spirit. In disullation with water it yields a little volatile 
oil; and impregnates the water strongly with its flavour. Its 
constituents appear to be gum, resin, and an essential oil, on 
which its virtues probably depend. 

Medical properties and uses. This gum-resin is antispas- 
modic, and emmenagogue; and externally discutient. It is 
sometimes employed in hysteria, chlorosis, and other cases in 


which asafcetida has been found serviceable ; but it is much. 


inferior in its powers. 

It is usually given in substance, in doses of from grs. x. to 
-5{s. made into pills. | 
Officinal preparation. Pilule@ Gallani composita, I.. 


SALIX. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 703. 
Cl. 22. Ord. 2. Dioecia Diandria. Nat. ord. Amentacez, 
G.1756. Male. Amentum cylindrical. Calyx a scale. Corolla 
none, , Gland of the tase nectariferous. 
Female. Amentum cylindrical. Calyx a scale. Corolla 
~ none. Style bifid. Capsule one-celled, two-valved. Seeds downy. 
* with smooth serrated leaves. 
Species 10. Salix fragilis. Crack Willow. | Smith Flora Brit. 1051. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. 18. t.8. Hoffman Sal, ii. g. t.31. 
* * * qith villose leaves. 
Species 33. Salix alba. “White Willow. Smith Flora Brit, 1071. 
_ Hoffman Sal. i. 4). t. 7, 8. | 
Species 101. Salix caprea. Great round-leaved Sallow. , Smith 
Flora Brit. 1067. Hoffman Sal. i. 25. t.3. fi 1. 


ert 1, SALIX FRAGILIs, 
Officinal. ; coRTEX. Dub. Bark of the Crack Willow. 


This species of willow is indigenous, growing upon the 


— 


1 Dioscorides, lib, 3. c. 95. (Layawrnvoy. ) 

2 This plant was fully described by Dr. Hope, as the plant which yields the 
asafcetida, which, however, is the produce of another species. See Phil, Trans. 
luxv, 36. -¢. 3, 4 


) 
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banks of rivers, and flowering in April and May. It grows 
toa considerable height, sending off upright branches; which 
are covered with an even brownish yellow bark, and are very 
fragile at the base. ‘The leaves are petiolate, from three to 
five inches in length, lanceolate, pointed, obtusely serrated, 
inflected, and glandular : smooth on both surfaces, shining 
on the upper; and, in the younger ones, ciliated ai the apex. 
There are sometimes no stipules ; ; but when present they are 
rounded, and obscurely toothed. The male catkin is pale, 
cylindrical, rather lax, with ovate, downy scales. The nectarv 
is composed of two. yellow glandular ‘seales, the Jarger of 
which is between the stamen and the receptacle, aud the 
smaller between the stamen and the scale. The stamens are 
two, filiform, and smooth. ‘The female catkin resembles the 
male; with the germen BEE Stayed: supporting two almost 
bifid, erect stigmas. The capsute is ovate, and contains many 
small seeds. The bark requires to be dried in an oven mo- 
derately heated. 


Qualities. The dried bark is inodorous, and has a bitter 
austere taste. , 


2. SALIX ALBA. 
Officinal. Satix; cortex. Dub. Willow Bark, 

The white willow is. indigenous, growing in woods and 
moist places, and flowering in April and May.  Itis a large 
tree, with a cracked bark ; and furnished with many round, 
spreading branches; the vounger of which are silky. The 
leaves are alternate, on short “petioles, lanceolate, pointed, 
acutely and regularly serrated, with the lower serratures remote, 
and glandular; pubescent on both sides, and silky beneath : 
the younger ones are altogether silvery, and convoluted. There 
are no stipules. The catkins are terminal, cylindrical, elon- 
gated, slender, and many flowered, with elliptical, lanceolate, 
brown, pubescent scales. The stamens are yellow, and a litile 
longer than the scales: the style is short; and the stigmas 
\ bipartite, and thick. The capsules are neatly sessile, ovate, 
brownish, and smooth. 

The bark of this species is easily separated all the summer. 
It has been used for tanning Jeather ; and the inner part of it 


affords the miserable inhabitants of Kamschatka a substitute 
for bread. 


Qualities. The same as those of the former species. 
3. SALIX CAPREA. 
Officinal. Sauicis cortex. Lond. Willow Bark. 

This species of willow is indigenous, very common in woods ; 
flowering in April. It is a middling-sized tree, with the 
branches round, even, shining, and brownish ; ; and the shoots 
pubescent. T he leaves are alternate, petiolate, and yarying in 
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shape, being sometimes elliptical or roundish, pointed, large, 
undulated, waved or serrated; smooth and dark green on the | 
upper surface, and densely tomentose and veined on the under. 
‘The stipules are crescent-shaped or roundish, recurved, waved; 
and tomentose. The petioles are linear, and densely villose. 
The catkins appear before the leaves, are ovate, thick, many- 
flowered, with obovate, very hairy scales. The stamens are 
yellow: the stigmas nearly sessile, undivided, but at last 
occasionally cleft. The capsules are pedicelled, ovate, bellied 
at the base, and downy. 

Qualities. The bark of this species, like that of the two 
former, is inodorous, bitterish, and astringent. 

The bark of the white willow only has been chemically 
examined; but as the other two species agree with it in their 
sensible qualities, it is probable that they agree also in other 
respects. Water extracts its virtues, and affords a decoctioa 
of a reddish colour, which is precipitated by a solution of 
isinglass, the carbonates of potass and of ammonia; and by 
Jime-water, which throws down a precipitate at first blue, 
and afterwards buff-coloured: sulphate of iron also produces 
a dark green precipitate. The watery extract is reddish, brit- 
tle, has a bitter taste, and does not deliquesce. Digested in 
alcohol this bark affords a greenish yellow tincture, which 
water renders turbid. When evaporated, the extract is of a 
bright yellow colour, bitter, melts at a moderate heat, and 
emits an aromatic odour’. The constituents, therefore, of 
white willow bark, and probably of the two other species also, 
are tannin, bitter resin, extractive, and gluten. 

Medical properties and uses. These barks are tonic, and 
astringent. They have been given as a substitute for the cin- 
chona bark; and in some cases intermittents: and remittents 
have yielded to their use?.. They have also been efficaciously 
administered in cases of debility, dyspepsia, and pulmonary 
humorrhagies; and have apparently been more serviceable in 
phthisis and hectic fever than the cinchona. They may be 
given either in substance, or in-the form of decoction. Of 
the powdered bark from 5fs. to 3j. may be given for a dose, 
combined with aromatics, myrrh, or the cinchona bark, as 
circumstances direct. 


SALVIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 127. | 
Cl. 2. Ord. 1, Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. . Verticillatee Linn. 
Labiatz Juss. 


al 


¥ Annales de Chimie, liv. 290. Thomson’s Chemisiry, 4th ed. vol. v. p. 221. 

” The bark of the white willow was first used by the Rev. Edmund Stone, of 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. He gave it successfully in doses of 3}. of the _ 
powder evety hour between the paroxysms, in tertians ; and added ? of Peru- 
vian bark to augment its power, in very cbstinate quartans. See Phil. Trans. - 
vil, 195. : 
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G. 63. Corolla unequal. Filaments affixed transversely to a-pedicel. 


Species 7. Salvia officinalis'. Garden Sage, Ded. Bot. 2d edit, 
RGR IO ca | | 


Officinal. Satvta ov¥icinatis; Fottum. Edin. Sauyia. Dub. 
The Leaves of Sage. : . 
The common ar officinal sage is a perennial plant, a native 

of the South of Europe, cultivated abundantly in our gardens, 

flowering in June. It rises about two feet in height, with a 


quadrangular, shrubby, branching stem: the younger branches 


whitish, and downy. The leaves, which stand in pairs on 
footstalks, are ovate-lanceolate, wrinkled, crenate, and some-' 
times tinged reddish or purple. The flowers are produced on 
long terminal spikes, in six-flowered distant whorls, accom- 
panied with ovate, acute, deciduous bractes. The calyx. is 
striated, of a purplish hue on the upper part, and notched * 
into three acute teeth above, and two below: the corolla is 
tubular and bilabiate, of a beautiful blue variegated with 
purple and white; the upper hp obtuse, notched, and concave, 
the under three-lobed, the lateral lobes bent backwards.’ The 
filaments are affixed transversely at their middle to short pe- 
dicels, on a moveable axis, and are curved threads bearing a 
gland on the lower end, and on the upper a yellow oblong 
anther: the style is long, curved, of a purple colour, with a 
bifid stigma, and rising from the centre of four naked seeds in 
the bottom of the calyx. | 3 ee 

There are many varieties of common sage, but their pro- 
perties are the same. It is cut when in flower, and hung up, 
in a shady place to dry. 

Qualities. The odour of sage is fragrant, and the taste 
warm, bitterish, and aromatic: qualities depending on an eés- 
sential oi! which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water. Sulphate of iron strikes a'‘deep black colour with the. 
infusion. | aoe ae 

Medical properties and uses.. Sage istonic, carminative, and. 
slightly astringent. The estimation in which it was held by 
the ancients 18 sufficiently well known; but it does not sup- 
port the character it formerly acquired; and ‘é salvia salvatrix 
nature conciliatrix ”’ is very little regarded by the modern 
practitioner. Infusionsoftheleaves, if strained before too much. 


_- of the bitter is extracted, prove very grateful to the stomach,, 


when nausea 1s troublesome in febrile complaints; and when 
drunk cold they are said to check hectical perspirations?, and 
those which frequently attend convalescencies. The infusion 
either alone, or mixed with honey and vinegar, is a well 


 BraAiGaxev Dioscoridis, 2 Schola Salernitana, c. 28. p. 406. 
3 Van Swieten’s Comment. ii. 370. : 
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known gargle in cases of sore throat, and relaxation of the 
uvula. 

The dose of the pulverized leaves may be from grs. xv to 
5{s; or of an infusion made with 3) of the dried leaves 
and oj of boiling. water, f3ij may be taken every three or 
four hours. 


SAMBUCUS. Spec. Plant. HVilld. i. 1494. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 3. Pentandria Trigynia. Mat: ord. Dumosz Linn. Capri- 
foliz. Juss. . 

G. 509. Calyx five-parted. Corolla five-cleft. Berry three-seeded. 

Species 3. Sambucus. nigra’, Common:Elder. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
596. Smith Flora. Brit. 336. Engl. Bot. 470. 

Ran SaMBUCL FLORES. Lond. 3. FLOS, BACCA, CORTEX. 
Edin, SAMBUCUS; CORTEX INTERIOR, FLORES, BACCH. Dub. 
The flowers, ber Fg. and inner bark of orn Elder. 

The common elder is a very abundant, indigenous, middle- 
sized shrubby tree, growing commonly i in hedges; flowering 
in June, and ripening its berries in September. It is. much 
iranched near the top, and covered with a roughish gray bark. 
The wood 1s white, hard, and has a very large spongy pith. The 
leaves are pmnated, composed of five oval, pointed, serrated 
leaflets, nearly equal at their base. The fens are in termi- 
nal cymes, consisting af five principal branches, and many: 
small ones, and some of the flowers are sessile. They: are 
small and cream-coloured; with the calyx superior, and per- 
manent, and the coro!la monopetalous, rotate, and somewhat 
convex. The berries are globular, and when ripe of a pur- 
plish black.colour. 

Qualities. The flowers have a peculiar faint sickly odour 
and bitterish taste, which are imparted to water by infusion,, 
and also by distillation, in which a.small portion of butyrace- 
ous oil is separated. The Lerries are inodorous, have a sweet- 
ish taste; and yield on expression a fine. purple juice, which 
contains saccharine matter, jelly, and the malic acid.. The 
inner bark is inodorous, and has.a slightly sweetish taste, which 
is succeeded by a slight bitterness, and a very permanent acri- 
mony. Both water ‘and alcohol extract their virtues. 

Medical properties and uses.’ The flowers and berries. are 
diaphoretic and aperient. The berries were. formerly: much 
used in febrile diseases; rheumatism, gout, and eruptive dis- 
eases, but they are now scarcely ever ordered. ‘The flowers 
are etd chiefly in fomentations and cooling ointments ; and. 


* Axon Dioscoridis. 
The leaves laid in the subterraneous passages of moles are said to drive them 
away. 
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>to afford their odours to water in distillation. The bark is a 
-hydragogue. purgative, and in large doses proves emetic at the , 
Same time. It 1s said to prove useful in dropsy; and in small- 
er doses to be a useful aperient and deobstruent in various. 
chronic affections. | . 

The dose of the bark may be from grs. x. to 3fs. given In 
wine: or 3j may be boiled in 0ij of milk or water down to 0}, 
and the fourth part taken for a dose. } 

Officinal preparations. Succus spissatus Sambuci nigri. E. D. Une 
guentum Sambuct. L. D. : 

SAPO, , Soap!. : | | 

Soap is a compound of oil and an alkaline, or. an earthy, 
or an oxidized metallic base, The first kind is that which is. 
employed in medicine, and has been longest known, having 
been invented by the Gauls at a period antecedent to historical | 
record. Alkaline soap is of two kinds ; one made with soda, 
and oil either animal or vegetable, or tallow, and called hard 
soap; the other made with potass aud similar oily matters, 
and called soft soup. For medical purposes it is essential that 
both kinds be made. from the purest materials; and there- 
fore the soap made in countries which produce olive.oil, as the 
south of France, Italy, Tripoli and Spain, is preferable to the 
soap of this country, which is generally manufactured from 
grease, tallow, and other kinds of fat. | 
1. Harp Soar. . ) 

Officinal. Sapo purus. Sapo ex oliver oleo et soda confectus (His- 

panicus). Lond. Sapo. Sapo albus Hispanus, ex oleo olece Europece 
et soda confectus, Edin. Sapo; -puRUS Hispanicus. Dul. 

Hard Soap. Spanish Soap. | 

Hard soap is manufactured in Spain in the followmg man- 
ner: To five parts of barilla, coarsely ground to powder, one 
part of quicklime rendered fluid with a small portion of water 
is added; and after some time the clear liquor, which isa strong . 
solution of caustic soda, is drawn off, and called the first ley ; 
with the residue more water is then mixed, and drawn off - 
after some time, and called the second ley ; and a third ley is 
procured by another portion of water treated in a similar man- 
ner, This last ley is then mixed with a quantity of olive oil 
equal in weight to the barilla employed, and the mixture 
boiled in an iron vessel, the second ley anda portion of the. 
first being added in a gradual manner during the boiling. 
The boiling mixture is constantly stirred with a wooden pole, 
and when it becomes tolerably thick a small portion of coin- 


. The name is derived, ac¢ording to Beckman, from the old German word 
Sexe. History of inventions, ui. 239. 


oy 
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mon salt 1s added, and the boiling continued for half an hour. | 
The fire is then damped, and after some hours the clear =~ 
quor which has separated is drawn off, and the half-made— 
soap again boiled with a little fresh water and the remainder of 
the first ley. After the separation of the fluid of this boiling, it ’ 
is again heated with a little water, and then poured into wood- 
en vessels called frames, where it cools, and ina few days ac- — 
quires a sufficient degree of hardness. Three parts of oi! and - 
three parts of soda should produce five parts of firm soap‘. 
Castile soap is made in the same manner, except that the mar-~ 
bled appearance which it presents is produced by the addition 
of sulphate of iron to a part of the alkaline ley, after the soap 
is fully boiled, which gives the blue colour ; and the stirring in 
red oxide of iron, when the soap is almost made, gives the “red 
colour. | 

Qualities. Well made hard te ws fit for medical use, has 
very little odour, and a nauseous alkalescent taste ; 1s white, 
and of a firm dowbinbendes does not fee} greasy, and is devoid | 
of any saline efflorescence on the surface. With water it 
forms a milky opaque solution 5: cand with alcohol a nearly 
transparent, somewhat eelatinous solution *. It is decomposed 
by all the acids? and by many neutral salts, which combine 
with the alkali and fort new compounds ; hence hard water 
which contains sulphate of lime does not properly dissolve 
soap. According to the experiments of Darcet, Lelievre, and 
Pelletier, 100 parts of newly made soap consist of 60: Q4 
oi], 8°56 alkali, and 30°50 water: but part of the water is. 
lost hy keeping, and the soap becomes lighter. 

2. Sort Soap. 
opiate. Sapo MoLLis. Sapo ex oleo et potassa coxfectus. Lond. 

Soft Soap. 

This soap is prepared in the same manner as the former, a 
caustic Jey of potass, however, being used instead of the soda 
ley. It was this variety of soap w hich was originally made by 
the Gauls and Germans, who employed wood ashes to afford 
their ley ; and these are still used in manv places. | 

Qualities. Soft soap differs from hard soap chiefly in its 
consistence, which is never greater than that of hog’s lard. 

Medical properties and uses. Soap is regarded as purgative 
and lithontriptic : externally applied it is stimulant and deter- 


¥ Annales de Chinie, xix. 253. 

* Yhe alcoholic solution of soap is a conyenient test for discovering earthy 
salts in mineral waters. 

3 The oil obtained from ‘soap decomposed hy acids is altered in its preper- 
ties, and is soluble in alcohol; a circumstance arising, as the expetiments of 
Fremy have asceriained, from the absorption of oxygen. | Nichulson’s Journal, | 
XVili, 231. 
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gent. For internal use the hard soap only is employed. It is 
occasionally ordered in habitual costiveness, and in jaundice,’ ° 
combined with rhubarb, or some bitter extract ; but its power 
as a purgative is very limited, and it cannot act in any other 
way in relieving jaundice. It is more: useful in ‘calculous ha- 
bits, in which, however, its action is altogether confined to the 
stomach ; for as soap is decomposed by the weakest acids, its 
alkaline base corrects the acidity so prevalent in the stomachs 


of caiculous patients, and thus at least assists in checking the 


increase of the disease. Soap is also beneficial in decom- 
sing metallic poisons when taken into the stomach; and, as 
it is the antidote which can most readily be procured, should: ale 
ways be early resorted to. It is necessary in this latter case 
to give it in solution; of which a teacupful should be drunk 
at short intervals, till the effects expected from it be produced, 
In other cases it is preferable to give it in substance. The dose 
may be from gers. v. to 3{s. made into pilis. 

As an external remedy, soap is efficaciously used in frictions 
to sprains and bruises ; and we have seen much benefit de- 


rived from rubbing the tumid bellies of children labouring 


under mesenteric ‘fever, with a strong lather of soap every 
morning and evening. 

Officinal preparations. Pilule Saponis cum Opio. L. Pilule Scilla 
composite. L. Pilule aloetice. E. Pilule Aloes et Asafeetide. E. 


| Pilule Aloes cum pb ata D.  Pilule Colocynthidis composite. D. 


Emplastrum Saponis. L. E. Ceratum Saponis. L. Linimentum Saponis 
comp. L, Linimenium Saponis cum Opio, E. 


SARSAPARILLZAS RADIX. Vide Smilax. 
SASSAFRAS LIGNUM er RADIX. Vide Laurus. 
SCAMMONILZE GUMMI RESINA. Vide Convolvulus. 


SCILLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 125. 

Cl, 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Coronariz Linn. 
Asphodeli Juss. | 
G. 640. Corolla six-petalled, spreading, deciduous. Filaments 

-threadlike. 
Species 1. Scilla maritima’, Officinal Squill. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 745. 
be LOO. 
Officinal. Scr.te ravrx. Lond. Dub. 
root. (bulb.) 
This species of squall 1 isa native of Spain, Sicily, Syria, and 
Barbary, flowering in April and sie The bulb is large, 


3 RADIX®, Edin. Squill | 


1 Lxiran y aensgabelaia: The trivial name maritima has been objected to, as it 
does not generally grow on the sea coast. 

e Ar the Colleges have erred in designating the root as the officinal part m3 
the squill. The bulb is the part employed, and consequently ought to have beea 
noted, 


QA 
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sometimes nearly the size of the human head, of a pear shape, 


and formed of fleshy scales, attenuated at both edges, and 
~ closely applied one over the other. The roots are fibrous, at- 


_tached to a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. The stem 


is round, smooth, and succulent, rising about three feet in 


height, fron: the centre of several radical, swordshaped, straight, - 


pointed, long leaves of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in a long close spike upon purplish peduncles, with a 
hnear, twisted deciduous bracte at the base of each. Thecorolla 
consists of six white ovate spreading petals, with a reddish mark 
m the middle of each: the filaments are shorter than the corolla, 
tapering, and furnished with oblong transversely placed an- 
thers: the germen is roundish, with a simple style and stigma; 
and the capsule is oblong, smooth, three-celled, and contains 
inany roundish seeds. 

There are two varicties of the officinal squill, one witha 
white bulb, and the other with a reddish bulb; but both are 
indiscriminately used, and do uot differ in their virtues. The 
bulbs are brought from the Levant, generally in bulk. They 
are preserved fresh in sand; but as they are apt to spoil, it is 
preferable to keep them in the dried state. (See Preparations.) 

Qualities. ~The squill bulb is inodorous; its taste is bitter, 


nauseous, and acrid; and when much handled it inflames and © 


ulcerates the skin. Theacrimony on which its virtue depends 
is partially dissipated by drying and long keeping, and com- 
pletetly destroyed by heat; it is extracted hy water, alcohol, 
and vinegar. The expressed juice when diluted with water, 
filtered, and boiled, yields white flakes of albumen. Nitrate 
of mercury and supéracetate of lead separate from it white 
curdy precipitates. Infusion of galls forms in it pale brownish 


4 


flakes ; sulphate of iron throws down a copious pale green ~ 


precipitate: lime evolves ammonta. | When the insoluble 
part of dried squill is digested in muriatic acid, filtered, andam- 
monia added in excess, a copious precipitate is thrown down, 
which i3 oxalateof ime. Ether digested on dried squill acquires 
a pale green hue, and when evaporated on the surface of water 


athin pellicle of very bitter resin 1s deposited ; while the water 


acquires an intensely bitter taste, and yields copious precipitates 
with solutions of acetate of lead and nitrateofsilver. From 
these imperfect experiments, squills appear to contain extrac- 
tive, albumen, a small portion of resin, mucus, carbonate of 
ammonia, the bitter prineiple, starch, and oxalate of lime. 


Medical properties and uses. Squill in small doses is expec~ 


~ terant and diuretic ; 1n larger doses; emetic and purgative. Its 
amedicinal powers were very early known, and it still retains its 


eharact< “as aremedy of great efficacy when judiciously exhibiteds - 
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Although it operates powerfully as an 1 expectorant, yet; from 
its stimulating properties, it cannot be given with propriety ink 
pulmonary inflammations, until the fever andinflammatory ac- 
tion be previously greatly subdued by bleeding and other eva 
cuants; after which, by promoting a more copious excretion 
from the mucous follicles, it rapidly unloads the chest, and 
relieves the congestion and aot of breathing. Itis more 
useful when combined with nitrate of potass, tartarized anti~ 
mony, or ipecacuanha: and in asthma and dyspnoea without 
fever, squill combined with ammoniacum is perhaps the best 
remedy we can employ. In dropsies, conjoined with a mer- 
curial and opium, the eflicacy of squill is well ascertained.’ 
Its diuretic powers are much increased by this combination ; 
perhaps depending on the absorbents being powerfully excited 
by the mercury, while the squill determines to the kidneys 

Cullen! recommends the oxymuriate of mercury as. the. best 
adjunct ; but we have seen every purpose fully answered by 
calomel. Squill is a very uncertain emetic, a very smal] dose 
producing the most cruel vomiting in some persons, while in 
others the largest doses do not even excite nausea: where, 
however, it readily and moderately induces vomiting, it proves 
more useful in hooping-cough and croup, than any other 
emetic. 

To produce its expectorant and diuretic eflects most effec- 
tually, squill must be given in substance ; but to excite vo- 
miting, its infusion in vinegar, or the oxymel, is more 
usually employed. Of the dried squill gre j. sip the form. of 
a pill, may be given at first for a dose, morning and evening, 
or every Six hours 5 and the quantity gradually increased to 
grs. v. or grs. vj, or until some degree of nausea is induced, 
and its expectorant or diuretic operation obtained. 

Officinal preparations. Acelum ane " EB. D. Oxymel Scilla 
L.D. Pilule Scille comp. L. E. Pulvis Scille. FE. D. Sy: 

rypus Scille maritime, E. Tinctura iis b. )). 


SCROPHULARIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 269. 

Cl. 14. Ord,2. Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. ord. Personate 
Linn. Scrophularize Juss. 

G. 1152. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla subglobular, resupine. Capsule 
two-celled. : 

Species 2. Scrophularia nodosa. Knobby-rooted Figwort. Sinith 
Flora Brit. 663. Engl. Bot. 1544. 

Officinal, ScROPHULARIA; HERBA, Figwort Herb. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in woods 

-and about hedges, flowering in July. The root is tuberous 
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and granulated. The stem rises three feet in height, is erect, 
simple, sharply quadrangular, smooth, and leafy. The leaves 
are opposite, petiolate, cordate, pointed, serrated, veined, 
smooth, cut at the’ base to the lateral veins, and as if threes 
nerved. ‘The flowers are in terminal bunches, erect, with 
the peduncles opposite, dichotomous, and bracteolated. The 
flowers are of a dark blood-red colour. The capsules ovate, 
and pointed, 

Qualities. The recent leaves have a rank fetid odour, re- 
sembling that of elder, anda bitterish disagreeable taste ; but 
_ both these qualities are nearly lost by drying. They yield 
their virtues to water; and the infusion precipitates sulphate 
of iron brown. 

Medical properties and uses.  Figwort is supposed to pos- 
wess diuretic and sedative properties. It has been used in 
scrophula, whence its name ; andis recommended as an excel- 
lent fomentation to pales malignant tumors, spreading ulcers, 
aud cutaneous eruptions : but we believe it is very little ear 525 
in practice. 

SENEG RADIX. Vide Polygala. 

SENN FOLIA. Vide Cassia. 

SERPENTARIA RADIX. Vide Aristolochia. 

SEVUM. Vide Ovis. - 

SIMAROUBZ CORTEX. Vide Ciindste 


SINAPIS'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iti. 554. 

Cl. 15. Ord. 2. Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. ord. Siliquosz Linn. 
Cruciferse Juss. 

G. 1246. Calyx spreading. Corolla, claws erect. Gland between 
the shorter stamens and pistil, and between the longer stamens 
and calyx. | 

Species 4, Sinapis alla. White Mustard. Smith Flora Brit. 721. 

Species 5. Sinapis nigra. Common Mustard. Med, Bot. t. 151. 
Smith Flora Brit, 722. 

| 1. SINAPIS ALBA. . 

Officinal. ——; semen. Edin. Sinapr1; semina. Dub. White 
Mustard-seed. 

This species of mustard is an indigenous annual plant, grow- 


ing in the fields and by road sides; but also much cultivated ; 


and flowering in June. The root is spindle-shaped, and: the - 


stem round, ‘strong, branched, and rising nearly two feet in 
height. The lower leaves are deeply pinnatifid ; the upper 
ones sublyrate ; and the whole rough with strong hairs on 
both sides, toothed, and of a pale « green colour. ” The flows 
ers are in racemes, with striated peduncles: the leaflets of 
the calyx are linear, and green; the petals yellow, with the. 
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claws narrow, and the border obovate and entire. The pods 
are spreading on almost horizontal peduncles, hispid, round- 
ish, ribbed, swelling where the seeds are placed, and fur- 
nished with a very long, ensiform, keeled, greenish rough 
beak. The seeds are laroe for the size of the pod, globu- 
lar, and of a light ia colour. 
2, SINAPIS NIGRA, 

Officinal, Stnapis semina. Lond. Mustard-seeds. 

Common mustard is an indigenous annual; and although 
very plentiful in its wild state, yet it is cultivated for domestic 
and medical purposes. It flowers in June. The root is small. 
The stem, which rises three orfour feet in height, is very much 
branched, and spreading. The leaves are petiolate, variously 
lobed and toothed; those nearest to the root being rugged, 
while those of the ésibes aresmooth ; and the upper most narrow, 
quite entire, and hanging down, which distinguishes it at first 
sight from its congeners. The flowers are yellow, and small. 
The calyx is coloured. The pods erect, parallel to the stem, 
short, quadrangular, frequently echootls many-seeded, and 
furnished with a short quadrangular beak. The seeds are 
small, globular, and of a deep brown colour. eae 

Althoush the seeds of these two species of mustard differ in 
their botanical characters, vet they agree in other respects, the 
common being only ragher more. pungent; aod may be indiscri- 
minately employed. . Reduced to a fine powder, they form the 
common condiment every dav used at our tables. 

' Qualities. "These seeds, in the entire state, are nearly in- 
odorous, but when bruised have a pungent, penetrating odour. 
‘Their taste is bitterish, acrid, and biting. Unbmused mus- 
tard-seeds, when ridcPaeeeerh boiling water, yield only an 
insipid mucilage, which, like that of linseed, resides in the 
skin: but, when bruised, water takes up all their active mat- 
ter 5 althougl h itis scareelyimparted to alcohol. In distilla- 
tion with water, mustard-seeds yield a very acrid volatile oil, on _ 
which their virtues are supposed to depend. It is united in 
the seed with fecula or starch; its force appears to be obtunded 
by a soft, imsipid, fixed oil, whieh can be separated by pres- 
sure, and the cake left after the expression 1s considerably 
more pungent and acrid than the unpressed seeds. It is not 
dissipated by drying, or keeping the seeds, and is rendered 
considerably more active by the addition of vinegar. When 
the seeds are triturated with lime and a few drops of water, 
ammonia is plentifully evolved. Hence their constituents ape 
pear to be starch, See bland fixed oil, an acrid volatile 
oil, and an acionoiadal Salt .j 


Medical properties and uses. Muthardsaceds are stimulant, 
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emetic, diuretic, and rubefacient.  Swallowed whole, they 
have been found useful in dyspepsia, chlorosis, and the torpid 
state of the intestines which accompanies paralysis. The 
bruised seeds, or the powder, to the extent of a large teaspoon 
ful mixed with water, form an excellent emetic in paralytic, 
epileptic, and some apopleptic cases, often operating quickly 
-and fully when other emetics fail. In small doses they are 
found to promote considerably the secretion of urine, and 
consequently prove beneficial in dropsies. In these affections, 
however, perhaps the best mode of exhibiting mustard is in 
the form of whey, which ts made by boiling 4iv. of the bruised 
seeds in Oj of milk, and straining to separate the curd, A 
fourth part of this quantity may be taken for a dose three times 
a day. But mustard is more frequently employed as an exter- 
nal remedy. The flour rubbed on the skin, or applied in the 
form of a cataplasm, made into a paste with crumbs of bread 
and vinegar, soon excites a sense of pain, considerable in- 
. fammation, and sometimes vesication. In these forms it has 
been found serviceable im paralysis ; and applied to the soles 
of the feet in the delirium of typhus, and in comatose affec- 
tions. ; 

Officinal preparations... Cataplasma Sinapis, L. D.- Emplastrum 
Meloes compositum. E, 


SISYMBRIUM. Spec. Plant. JV illd. 11. 489. 
Cl. ¥5.° Ord. 2. Tetradynamia Siliquosa. — Nat, ord. Siliquosae Ling. 
' Cruciferae Juss. °) WORT ; 


G. 1238, Siligue opening with straight valves. Calyx spreading. Caz - 


rolla spreading. 
* with shoré declined siliques. 
Spec, 1, Sisymbrium Nasturtivm. Common Water-Cress. Med. Bot, 
2d ed..t.144, Smith Flora Brit. 700. -Eng. Bot. 855, 
Officinal. —-—-; HeEnza. Edin. Water-Cress.. es 
Water-cress is a well-known indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in rivulets and springs, flowering in June. The 
root 1s fibrous. "The stems declined, or floating, and rooting 
at the base. The leaves are alternate, pinnated, and somewhat 
Jyrate, smooth, lucid, toothed, and in a smal! degree waved ; 
the lowerleaflets are roundish and almost cordate. The flowers 
are white. The pods short, pedicelled, spreading, with the apex 
recurved upwards.  Stigmas nearly sessile. ; 
This plantis a well-known spring salad; and perhaps any 
antiscorbutic properties it may passess can be obtained from 


-using it as sua nm large quantity, and fora considerable ~ 


Jength of time, 


SIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.1431. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia..- Nut,\ord,’»Umbellate. 
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G. 544. Fruit subovate, Striated, Involucre many-leaved, Petals 
cordate. 


Spec. 4, Sium nodiflorum. Pracaniien Water Par snep. Med. Bot. 
| 2d edit, 189. Smith Flora Brit. 313. Eng. Bot. 639, \.'; 
Officinal. Sium; aersa. Dub. Water Parsnep, herbhk yy 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in ditches 
and brooks, flowering in July and August. The root is creep- 
ing. The stem procumbent. or floating, branched, round, 
somewhat striated and leafy. The leaves are unequally pin- 
nate, consisting of from 5 to 9 sessile, ovate, scrrated leaf- 
lets. The umbels are solitary, nearly sessile, and opposite 
to each leaf. The umbellets are from 5 to 7, divaricated, and 
composed of twelve flowers. The involucre is of one piece,. 
_and often there is none. The involucel is ovate, concave, 
and the length of the pedicels. The calyx is scarcely visible; 
and the fruit ovate. - 
_ This plant has been omitted by the London College in the 
- last edition of its Pharmacopoeia ; and we are inclined to be- 
| lieve that its pretensions even to the character of an antiscor- 
_ butic require further confirmation. 


_  SMILAX! Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 774. 
Cl. 22. Ord. 6. Dioecia Hexandria. Nat. ord. Sarmentacezse Linn. 
_ Asparagi Juss. 
G. 1800, Male. Calyx six-leaved. Corolla none. 
‘ ~~ Female. Calyx six-leaved. Corolla none, Styles three, 
Berry three-celled. Seeds two, 
* Stem prickly, angular. 
Spec. 9. Smilax Sagsaparilia*. Sarsaparilla. Med, Bot. 2d edit, 161. 
Officinal. SARSAPARILLE RADIX, Lond. Dub. ; RavIx. Edin, 
Sarsaparilla root. 
, This plant is-a perennial, a native of South America and 
' Virginia, flowering in July and August. The root is divided 
into branches, which are somewhat thicker than a goose- 
quill, straight, externally brown, internally white, and three 
or four feet in length. The stems are sinldby. long, slender, 
scandent, and beset with spines: the leaves akertace! ovate, 
pointed, and petiolate, with long tendrils at the base. The 
flowers stand three or four together upon a common peduncle. 
‘The calyx of the male flower is bell-shaped, with the seg 
_ments oblong, spreading, and reflected at their points ; the 
filaments abe SIX, simple, and bearing oblone anthers: the 


=) S 
galyx of the female flower is also beil-shaped; the germen 
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1Pusra’ Dioscoridis. 
2 Bauhin derives the name from Zarsa, which, he says,is the Spanish for. red ; 
- and parilla,a little vine. "The latter part of the derivation is correct; but we 
are inclined to think the first part must be referred to Larue, a brier or r bush ; 
hence Zarzaparilla would imply @ bushy litile vine, 


s 
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ovate, supporting three minute styles, with oblong, reflexed 
hairy stigmas ; and the fruit a round three-celled berry, con- 
taining two elobular seeds. 

The dried root is imported from the Spanish West Indies, 
packed in bales. It is inlong slender twigs, covered with a 
wrinkled brown bark, white within, and haying a small woody 
heart. 

- Qualities. This root is imodorous, and has a mucilagi- 
nous, very slightly bitter taste. It communicates to boiling 
water, and partially to alcohol and cther, any active matter 
it possesses. The watery infusion has a brown colour, red- 
dens litmus paper, and yields a precipitate with infusion of 
galls, which is again dissolyed when the infusion ts heated. 
It is precipitated also by lime-water, and solution of nitrate 
of inercury, and superacetate of lead, but is not affected by 
sulphate of iron, or any other of the metallic oxides. The 
alcoholic tincture has a yellowish red hue, is rendered turbid 
by the addition of water, and yields an extract slightly. bitter, 
and pungent. Ether takes up two paris in ten of the pow- 


‘dered root; and the tincture, which has a golden yellow colour, 


when evaporated on water leaves a small portion of reddish 
yellow insipid resin, and a larger of yellowish extractive dis- 


solved in the water. 


Medical properties and uses. Sarsaparilla is deiiinleetit: and 
said to be diuretic. Tt was brought to Europe about the year 
1530, and introduced as a acne of great efficacy in the 


cure of lues venerea; but fell into disrepute and was little 


‘used, till it was again brought into esteem by Dr. W illiam 
“Bunter and Sir Wm. Fordyce, about the middle of the last 


century ; not howeyer as a remedy fitted to cure syphilis, but 
of much effic cacy In rendering a mercurial course more certain, 
and after the use of mercury’. Experience, however, has not 
verified the encomiums be clavisd on it; and the extensive ob- 
servations of Mr. Pearson have ‘aed the degree of benefit 
which is to be expected from this root in syphilitic complaints. 
«* The contagious matter, andthe mineral specific, may,’ he 
observes, “ tointly produce in certain habits of body a new 
SETIES of symptoms®, which, strictly speaking, are not venereal ; 

which cannot be cured by mercury ; and which are esieiaian 
more to be dreaded than the simple and natural effects of the 


venereal virus. Some of the most formidable of these appear- 


ances may be removed by sarsaparilla, the venereal virus still 


en 


—— 


1 Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. ; 

2 The symptoms alluded to, are Poca pains in the limbs, painful en- 
Jargements of the knee and elbow joints, mei mbranaus vudes, and cytaneous ul- 
eérations, arising after a full course of mercury. 
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remaining in the system; and, when the force of the poison. 
has been completely subdued by mercury, the same vegetable 
is also capable of freeing the patient from what may be called 
the sequele of a mercurial course '.” Sarsaparillais also re- 
commended in scrofula, elephantiasis, or cutaneous affections 
resembling it, and ehianie rheurnatism; but its efiicacy is 
doubtful. 

The dose of the powdered root is from 9}. to 3)- given three 
or four times a day. . 

Oificinal preparations. Decoctum Sarsaparille.L,E.D. —Decoc- 
tum Sarsaparille compositum. D. Extractum Sarsaparille. L 

SOD4E MURIAS. Lond. Mourias Sone. Soda muriata. 
Sal marinus. Edin. Sat communs. Murias Sodee. Dub. 
-Muriate of Soda. Common Salt. , 

This salt is one of the most abundant Stidadtishe of nature, 
being found in almost every country of every quarter of the 
globe; either existing in mineral springs* or lakes 3; spread 
in strata under the surface of the ground 4, or. rising from it 
into mountains’; and to its presence also the ocean owes its 
saltness°. In all these situations, however, it 1s generally 
mixed ohh earths and other matters, and therefore undergoes 
several processes to bring it to the degree of purity in which it 
occurs as.an article of commerce. 

In Cheshire, where the greater part of the salt used in this 
country is made, the brine is ppmped up from very deep wells, 
and evaporated in wrought iron pans, which are. generally 
about twenty or thirty feet long and broad, and nine or twelve 
inches deep ; strongly set upon masonry over a large furnace, 
from which flues proceed under every part of the pan. The 
are protected from the weather by hght pyramidal roofs of 
boards, sufficiently open, however, to admit of the escape of 


1 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 24. 

2 ‘The salt spring. of Luneburg yields 75,600 gallons of brine in twenty-four 
hours, of which tise saline matter, “making ve annaal produce PB0005 000 ibs of 
; galt. Kirwan’s Con. Essays, 392. 

3 These lakes are generally dr ry in the summer, being formed by the small 
streams from the hills settling in'the valleys, and dissolving the salt of the soil. 
‘Vhere is a lake or valley of “this description eightcen aie from Aleppo, called 
in Arabic Subkher al Jiéoul, or Valley of Salt;in which the salt is found, m the 
summer, Ci rystallized from half an inch to two inches thick. Russed’s Aleppo, 2d 
edit! 1. 55. 

4 he stratum of rockesalt in Cheshire is 50 feet thick. The salt mine of Wi- 
liska, near Cracow in Pola nd, 1s 66 5OL feet long, 1115 feet broad, and 743 feet 
deep. Cozxe’s Travels, tot Soe. 

5 Near Cordova in Spain is a mountain of common salt 500 feet high, and 
nearly three miles in circumference. 

® Lhe average quantity of salt contained in sea water varies in different lati- 
tudes. Between 10° and 20° south, it amounts to rather more than-Ath; be- 
tween 189 and 34° north, it is rather less than jth; and at the equator it is 
nearly Ath. Fhomson 3 Chemistry, 4th ed. vol, iv. 14], 
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the steam from tlre boiling brine. When the brine attains the 
temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, it grows turbid, and carbo- 
nate of lime and of iron are deposited. These are removed 
partly by skimming; but much of the mass falls to the bot- 
tom, and cannot be removed until, the first deposition of cry- 
stallized salt gives it a sufficient body to enable the workmen 
torake it out. After this is carefully done, the evaporation is 
continued ata boiling heat, when the salt gradually forms, 
and falls to the bottom of the pan in beautifully white delicate 
crystals, which are fished out, as they collect, with wooden 
vessels, and poured into large wooden ‘hollow cones, having a 
hole at the apex,*which is undermost. When the salt has 
sufficiently drained, the cones filled with it are taken to a large 
room, heated by stoves, where they remain until thoroughly 
dry‘. In warm climates the sea water is evaporated in shallow 
ponds by the heat of the sun; and in this mode what is de- 
nominated bay salt is made: but in colder countries the eva- 
poration is carried on by artificial heat in a way similar to the 
Cheshire process.» The crystals of the salt procured by these 
means are more perfect, and purer, themore slowly the evapo- 
yation 1s conducted. 

The common salt of commerce, however, still contains small 
portions of muriate of magnesia, muriate of lime, and sulphate 
of lime. To separate these, dissolve the salt in four times its 
weight of pure water, and drop into the filtered solution first 
munate of barytes, and then subcarbonate of soda, as long as 
any precipitate falls. Filter and evaporate the clear fluid slowly 
ill the salt crystallizes, which is pure muriate of soda? 

walities. Pure muriate of soda is inodorous; its taste is 
strictly salt ; and, when pure, perfectly devoid of any degree of 
bitterness. It is in regular cubes, which are not affected by 
exposure to the atmosphere. When it deliquesces, It contains 
muriate of magnesia. Its crystals decrepitate when heated ; 
and ina red heat méit, losing about two per cent. of their 
weight; and in a still oreater “heat the salt 1s. volatilized un- 
decomposed in white fumes. Its specific gravity is 2°1263. 
It is equally soluble in cold and in hot water, nearly three parts 
of either being required to dissolve one of salt. It consists, 
according to Kirwan, of 38°88 of acid, 53°00 soda, and $12 
water, In 100 parts*. It is decomposed by sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid. 

Medical pr operties and uses. ‘This salt is tonic and anthel- 
mintic in moderate doses; purgative in larger ; and externally 
stimulant. In the ordinary mode of using it, the tonic pow er 


1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 2 Thamson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. ii. 377. 
4 Kirwan, 4 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iii. 215, 
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of salt operates in assisting the process of digestion; and con-- 


sequently, taken more freely, it proves useful i in dyspepsia, and 
in correcting the weakened state of intestines, which favours 
the propagation of worms. In large doses it is said to check 
vomiting of blood, and may be used as a purgatiye ; although 
-it is seldom employed '. ‘As a local stimulant, its solution 
in tepid water, in the proportion of Bis or 3 to OJ of water, 
forms the common domestic enema. It is used also as a fo- 
mentation to sprains and bruises; and, dissolvedin a large 
proportion of water, forms the best stimulant general bath, 
whether used-cold, or in a tepid, or a hot state. 
To answer the ‘first intentions, the dose of muriate of soda 
may be from.grs. x. to 3]; but to operate by stool from 3fs to 
3] 1s necessary, largely diluted. 
Officinal preparations, Murias Sod@ exsiccatus. KE. D, Acidum 
muriaticum. L. E. D. Murtas Antimonit. E. Submurias Hydrar- 
gyri precipitatus. E. Submurias Hydrargyri ammoniatus. D. 


SEAT BOWAS...Sub-loras Soda? Lond Boras. So- 


p#®. Borax. Edin. Borax. Sub-boras Sode. Dub. Sub- ’ 


borate of Soda. 

This is the purified state of a natural salt found in Persia 
and Thmibet. In the latter country it is formed in the bed of 
a lake situated among the mountains, fifteen days journey from 
Tiscolumba, which is twenty eile: in circumference, and 
supplied only by springs from the bottom}. The borax is dug 
in large masses from the edges and shallows of the lake ; yet 
the quantity is not diminished, the cavities being gradually 
filled by a fresh deposition of the salt.” In this state it is nained 
tincal, and is brought home packed in chests, in masses of ad- 
| hering crystals, of a gray yellowish, or greenish white colour, 
intermixed with sand and other impurities, and covered with 
a greasy artificial production,to prevent it from efflorescing. 
The pnrification of tincal was first discovered by ihe Vene tans} 


and afterwards long carried on by the Dutch, who kept the - 


process secret. It 1s now practised in England; and although 
the method has not yet been made public, yet Pelletier has 
ascertained, that by destroying the unctuous matter - calei- 
nation, the salt may be obtained pure by solution and crystal- 
hization+. | 

Qualities. Purified sub-borate of soda is inodorous, and 


1 The purgative property of sea water does not altogether depend on this salt, 
as it contains a much larger proportion of muriate of m agnesia, which is also 
purgative. 
_ ? This synonym is at variance with thé name adopted for this article by the 
‘London College, although more corréet, 
3 Saynders, ‘Phi il. Trans. vol. Juxix, 97. 4 Mémoires de Chimie, vol. i. 82. 
YOR Ts Pe 
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has a styptic, cool, alkalescent taste. It is usually in irregular 
crystalline masses, approaching to the form of hexangular 
prisms, and terminated by triangular pyramids of a white co- 
Jour. It effloresces slowly and very slightly in the air; melts 
in twenty times its weight of water at 60° of Fahrenheit ; in 
six times its weight of boiling water, the solution changing the 
vegetable blues to green; and’ in a moderate heat undergoes | 
the watery fusion, loses four-tenths of its weight, and becomes 
a dry, white, spongy mass, without undergoing any decompo- 
sition. According to Bergman, 100 parts consist of 39 acid, 
17 soda, and 44 water: the acid, however, is mot sufficient to 
saturate the alkali, and consequently the salt 1s a sub-borate. 
Tt is decomposed by the majority of the acids; by potass, and 
the sulphates, murjates, phosphates, and fluates of the earths, 
and of ammonia. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is refrigerant and 
detergent. Itis not given internally; and its chief employ- 
“ment is in aphthous affections of the mouth, and excessive 
$alivation. It is applied either in the form of powder mixed 
with sugar, or dissolved in water, and united with honey as a 
lotion. 

Officinal preparation. Mel Boracts. L. 

SOD/E SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Soda. 

This salt is found native in combination with oxide of iron, 
and muriate and carbonate’ of soda, sometimes effloresced on 
the surface of the soil in the neighbourhood of salt lakes, asin 
Hungary ; and very often forming part of the contents of mi- 
neral saline springs, as those of Cheltenham and of Carlsbad. 
Put the greater part of it used in this country ts artificially pre- 
pared, and chiefly in the large way, during the manufacture of 
sal ammoniac from sulphate of‘ammonia and common salt. 
On this account the London College has inserted it in the list 
of materia medica; but as a formula is also given for its pre- 
paration, we shall defer the consideration of its qualities and 
uses till it comes under our notice among the Preparations. 


SODA IMPURA.. Carlonas Sode@ impura. Lond. Car- 
BoNAS Sop# impurus. Barilla. Edin. Bariuua. Soda 
tmpura. Dub. Impure Soda. Carbonate of Soda. Barilla’. 

Carbonate of seda is found native in Hungary, Syria, Eeypt, 
and India, on the surface of the earth, and on the margins of 
gome lakes which become dry in summer. A Jarge quantity 


f 
™ Nivea of the ancients. It is remarkable that both the London and Dublia 
Cclleges have fallen into the same error in naming this salt impure soda, the 
composition of the salt being well ascertained. We do not believe that it is 
known generally, even in commerce, by this appellateon, 
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is annually collected from the natron lakes of Egypt, situated 
in the valley Bahr-bela-ma, near the Delta. It is named trona 
by the natives ; but very little of it finds its way to Europe: 
and the greater part of that which is employed, in this country 
at least, is of vegetable origin, being prepared from the ashes 
of some species of Alge ; ‘but more abundantly from those of 
the Salsola soda, a plant which is cultivated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean by the Spaniards expressly for the purpose 
of yielding this salt. This plant is cultivated in salt marshes, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Alicant; and in September, when the 
seed is ripe, is pulled up by the roots : Nee which it is dried, 
and in October is burnt in ‘simple furnaces, the heat of which 

is just sufficient to cause the ashes to enter into a state of se- 
“mifusion, and conc: ‘ete into compact cellular masses, which 
form the larilla of commerce. That which is obtained in 
this country by burning the sea-wrack (chiefly the Fucus ve- 
siculosus and ser ratus) is denominated kelp ; and is the worst 
description of this salt'. 

Vauquelin has proved that the salt exists. ready formed in 
Salsola soda, and is only set free by the burning of the plant?. 
_ He obtained from 500 parts of the plant 100 parts of ashes, 
_ besides oil, ammonia, and prussic acid. Five hundred grains of 
the ashes afforded 113 of muriate of soda, 68 dry subcarbonate 
of soda, 204 insoluble subcarbonate of magnesia, 100 sand 
and oxide of iron, and 23 of water?3 an analysis which may 
be regarded as exhibiting the general components of barilla. 

There are several varieties of barilla brought from Spain; 
that which is known by the name of sweet baritla is the most 
_esteemed. 

Qualities. Good barilla is in hard, hae spongy, sonorous 
masses of a grayish blue colour, and becoming “covered over 
with a saline efflorescence when exposed tothe air. It should 
not emit any unpleasant odour on solution; and when applied 
to the tongue should impress a sharp alkaline taste. 

Use. Impure subcarbonate of soda is employed only for 
yielding the pure subcarbonate 4. 

Officinal preparation. Sode Sylcarlonas. L. E. D. 


rr ERR Rt PT PO IRAE ATI 


\ 


! The inhabitants of the Canary Isles extract carbonate of soda from the 
ashes of the Mesembryanthemum erystallinum, or ice plant, which yield: one 
fhird oftheir weight of the salt. Phil. Mag. vi. 187. 

2 Annales de Chimie, x1i1. 65. 

3 Annales de Chimie, xviii. 76. 

4A tolerably pure subcarbonate of soda is 238 ‘ained in France from sea salt, 
muriate of soda, To a sclution of one part of salt, three parts of finely pulverized 
‘ditharge is added, and rather more than halfa part of chalk, These are aci-~ 
tated well together, and then set apart: a double decomposition gradually takes 
place, muriate of lead and muriate of lime are formed, while the soda uniting 
with the carbonic acid set free from the chalk crystallizes, and is easily sepa- 
rated, \ 


In 
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SOLANUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1095. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luridee Linn. Soz 


lanece Juss. 
G. 383. Corolla wheel-shaped. Anthers slightly coalescing, opening 


by two pores at the apex. Berry two-celled. 
* unarmed. 
Species 15. Solanum pte ah W Ae Nightshade, or Bitter-Sweet. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. 240. t. 85. Smith Flora Brit. 256. Eng. Bot. 565. 
Officinal, DutcaMarz# cautis. Lond, DunrcamMara; sTIPIres 
. autuMmno coLLectTi. Dub. The Stalks of Bitter-Sweet. =» 
This species of solanum is an indigenous shrub, growing in 
hedges and shaded spots where the soil is moist ; anid flowering 
in June and July. The root is ligneous: the stem woody, 
roundish, branched, and climbing sometimes to the height of 
SIX OF eight feet: the leaves are alternate, on footstalks, entire, 


smooth, soft, about two inches Jong and one broad, and of a_ 


dull green colour; the lowermost cordate and undivided, and 
the uppermost halberdshaped : the flowers are in elegant clus- 
ters opposite to the leaves, or terminal, drooping, and having 
the semblance, but not the structure, of a true cyme ; each 


consisting of a small purplish calyx with blunt segments: a. 


corolla of five reflected, equally divided, pointed, bright violet-- 
coloured segments, with two green dais at the base, anda lon- 
gitudinal deeper purple vein through the centre of each seg- 
ment ; ; and large, erect, almost sessile, lemon-yellow anthers : 
the berri ies, which ripen in September and October, are oval, 
scarlet, very Juicy, bitter, and porsonous'. 

The extreme twigs are the parts employed. They should 
be gathered in autumin, as at that season they are more power- 
ful; depending perhaps on their being less succulent, and 


containing more of the peculiar secretions on which the vir=_ 


lues of the plant depend. 
ualities. Both the fresh and dried twigs are jaotereie 


They havea slight bitter taste, followed by a sweetness not 
unlike that of liquorice root, with a slight degree of acrimony. 


Boiling water extracts ail hel active matter; but their virtues - 


are destroyed by much coction. Scheele found that they con- 
tain citric acid. 


‘ 

In Britain it is obtained in considerable quantity by decomposing sulphate of 
soda, either by means of Hue arbonate of potass, or acetate of lime, or-litnarge 5 
or by décomposing the sulphuric acid of the sulphate by charcoal. The latter 
method is practised in the West of Scotland, and affords a very pure subcarbo- 
nate of scda. “ About 500 ewt. of sulphate of soda and 100 ewt. of charcoal are 
ground together, and the mixture exposed in a reverberatory furnace until it 
becomes pasty. it is then transferred into large casks, and lixiviated. ‘The ley 
is afterwards evaporated and crystallized.” Duncan's New Exinkewa Dispensar 
tury, 216. 

'Fhey excite violent vomiting and purging: 


= 
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4 


Medical properties nel uses. Bitter-sweet 1s diuretic and 
narcotic. It has been found useful in humoral asthma, dropsy, 
chronic rheumatism, and in lepra vulgaris and alphos, psora, 
and ptyriasis. Willan? remarks, that it is not applicable for 
the cure of lepra nigricans: we can assert that it is not of the 


least use in acute rheumatism; and we believe of as Jittle in 


fluor albus and suppression of the menses, in which it has been 
strongly recommended, ‘When given in too large doses at . 
first, it occasions iebde. vomiting! syncope, and violent pal- 
pitation. It therefore requires to “be begun with small doses ; 
and even when it is more cautiously administered, if these 
symptoms occur, the dose must be lessened, and some aromatic 
conjoined. The usual form under which it is used is that of 
watery infusion or Sana it m y be also given in sub- 
stance pulverized. he dose of the powder may be from lie a 
to 3) taken ina pire of milk. 
Officinal preparation, Decoctum Duleamare. : 


SOLIDAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2053. 
Cl..19, Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Jat. om Composite Discoi- 
deze Linn. Corymbiferce Juss. 
@..1302. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. ene of the ray about | 
five. Calyx scales imbricate, closed. 
REE ith erect racemes, 
Species 35. Solidago Virgavrea. Common Golden Rod. Smith Flora 
Brit. iii. 899. Eng. Bot. t. 301. 
Officinal, Vixca aurra; FLores, ronia. Dub. Flowers and 
leaves of Common Golden Rod. 
This is an indigenous perennial plent, found in woods, copses, 


and among furze upon heathy ground; flowering from July 


to September. The leaf consists of long simple fibres : ie 
stem, which varies in height, from ten inches to three feet, is 


curved below, then erect, “Tealy, very shightly zigzag, angular, 


‘striated, rough, and a little downy : the leaves are deep green 
on the upper surface, amd pale beneath, on winged petioles, 


harsh, and clothed with rigid down: the radical leaves are ob- 
ovate ‘and serrated; the stem leaves narrower, more entire, and 


alternate: the flowers are yellow, in terminal and axillary erect. 
clusters, forming a dense panicle, with lanceolate, downy 
_ bractes’: the scales of the calyx are membranous, with a downy’ 


border: the rays of the corolla from five to nine or ten, ob«_ 


long, elliptical, and toothed at the apex: the seeds are pubes- 


cent, and the pappus rough. 
Qualities. The odour is slightly aromatic, and the taste 
ubastringent and somewhat aromatic. Boiling water extracts 


$y apes 


Pg er tm 
y 


§ Description and Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases, 147, 
7 ? 
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its active matter: the infusion changes slightly to green syrup 
of violets, and precipitates sulphate of iron black. 

Medical properties and uses. Goiden rod 1s astringent, and 
has been regarded as lithontriptic. ft may be of some use in 
a weakened state of the viscera; and hence in some degree, 
like other tonics, may prove beneficial in calculous habits ; but 
its effects in any way are not sufhcient to entitle it to much 
notice. The dose of the powdered leaves and flowers may be 
from grs. x. to 3] or more. 


SPARTIUM"™. Spec. Plant. Willd. 111. 926. 

Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionaceze. 

G. 1332. Stigma longitudinal, villous above, Filaments adhering to 
the germer. Calyx “produced downwards. 

** with ternate leaves. 


Species. partium scoparium. Common Broom. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 


413. #. 150. Smith Flora’ Brit, ii, 753. 
Officinal. Spartiur cAcumina. Lond. ——-; summiras. Edin. 


GENISTA; SEMINA; cacumina. Dub. The tops and seed of” 


Broom. 

This is an indigenous shrub, growing on dry common pas- 
tures ; flowering in May and June. It usually rifes from four to 
81x feat in height, and sends off numerous straight, angled, 
ereen, smooth, leafy branches: the leaves are ternate, small, 
and smooth; the upper ones, however, ale frequently simple : : 
tue flowers are papilionaceous, axillary, solitary, peduncled, 


nodding, large, and showy; of a golden’ colour, sometimes 


tawny on the outside, and occasionally altogether of 2 lemon 


nue: the calyx is nearly bell-shaped, bilabiate, gaping, even, 
and purplish, with a five-toothed apex: the stamens are all 
united into atube at the base, and bear obiong saffron-coloured 
anthers ; the germen is wie : the style bent ‘almost to acircle: 


and the legume compressed, brown, ciliated ; and containing 


several compressed shining seeds. 


Qualities. The tops, when braised, have a disagreeable © 


odour, and a nauseous bitter taste. Both water and alcohol 
extract their active matter. 

Medical properties and uses. Broom tops are diuretic ial 
eathartic ; the seeds are said to be emetic. The effects of 
this plant have been very long known to the common 
people ; and both Mead and Cullen found thent useful in 
dropsy. The usual mode of exhibiting them is in'the form of 


decoction, made by boiling. 3} of the ereen tops in a pint of 
water down to half a pint. Speaking of this decoction, of » 


whiclt two table spoontuls were given every hour till it ope- 


| 


} Xwaovry Dioscorid’s, 9 Mat. Med, ti, 534, 


x 
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tated by stool, Cullén says: “ It seldoth fails to operate both 
by stool aiid urine, and by repeated” exhibition every oe or 
every second day, somé dropsies have been cured ! :” Syden- 
hamrvused the ashes, which contain an alkaline salt 4 

Officinal preparation. Exatractum Cacuminum Geniste. Dr: 


SPIGELIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 8243. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Stellate Linn. Gen- 
tiane Juss. 
G. 308. Coroila funnel-shaped. Capsules twin, two-celled, mariy- 
seeded. 
Species 2. Spigelia marilandica. Perennial Worm-grass. Med. Bot. 
2d ed. 178. t.69. Edin. Phil. Trans. iii. 151. t. i 
Officinal.. Spiexti@ ravix, Lond. Dub, Edin.. Worm-grass root. 
This is a perennial plant, a native of the warmer parts of 
North America; flowering in July and August +. The stems 
are annual, simple, erect, rough, quadrany ular, as rigid; and 
rise about seven .or eight inches in height : the leaves are op- 
posite, sessile, ovate- lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, and 
spreading: the flowers are in a solitary spike, with small op- 
posite bractes: the calyx consists of five leaved, awl-shaped, 
persistent leaflets : the corolla is of a bright red colour on the 
outside, and deep orange within, pentangular above, gibbous 
at the throat, widening at the | base; with the border five-parted ; 


- the seoments being faeces apd revolute: the stamens are 


five, shorter than the corolla, supporting sagittate, converging 
’ 9 SUD} ? 5 

anthers : the germen Is superior, bearing a round style, jointed 
below, with the upper part deciduous: the seeds are angular 


and rugged. 


Qualities. Spigelia root has a bitter taste, which is imparted 
to boiling water. 3 

Medical properties and uses. Tliis root is purgative and 
anthelmintic. Its anthelmintic virtues were discovered by the 


Cherokee Indians, by whom it is known under the name of 


-unsteetla $ and many opportunities of proving its efficacy in 


worm cases have occurred both in America and this country. 


When in the recent state, and given in small doses, it ocgca- 


sionally produces siddiness, dimness of sight, and even con- - 
vulsions; effects which are attributed to a narcotic principle it 
possesses, but which its powerful cathartic property prevents 
from acting, when the dose is large. It 1s usual to administer 


iad an emetic previous to the use of 1 1t3 -and to aid its pure -ative ODe= 


ration by the addition of two.or three erains of calomel, or eight 

erten of rhubarb. It has been found most powertul in expel- 
| 

’ Mat. Med. ii. 534. 2 Tract. de Hydrope. Opera, 466. 

, 3 The genus was named by Linnzus after Adrian Spigelius, a celebrated pros 


fessor of Anatomy at Padua. 
4 Jt was first cultivated in England in 1694, by Bobart. 
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ling lumbrici; and its vinous infusion is said to have been found 
useful in intermittents. Dr. Barton also recommends it in the 
protracted remitting fever of infants, which often lays the 
foundation of hydrocephalus. Spigelia root may be admini- 
stered either in substance or in the form of the aqueous f= _ 
fusion. The dose of the pulverized root may he from grs. x 
to 5j, given every night and morning til the worms are ex- 
pelled. 

SPIRITUS RECTIFICATUS. Lond. Atconou. Spi- 

vitus vinosus rectificatus sive purissimus. Edin. Sprrirus 
vinosus RECTiFicaTus. Dub. Rectified Spirit. Alco- 
hol. 
_ This ts alcohol nearly in the highest state of concentration 
in which it can be easily prepared in tbe large way for the pur- 
poses of trade. ‘The London and Edinburgh Colleges state its 
specific gravity to be to that of water as 835 to 10003 while 
the Dublin College states it at 840. The Edinburgh College 
names this spirit alcohol; but as directions are given both by 
the London and the Dublin Colleges for the preparation of a 
sll stronger spirit, the name of alcohol, in their pharmaco- 
poeias, is judiciously retained for the stronger spirit, while that 
of rectified spirit is applied to the present preparation. 

All substances which have undergone the vinous fermen- 
tation, aud in which it is not completely over, contain alco- 
hol ready formed, but combined with colouring matter, ex- 
tractive, and other principles, and are capable of affording it 
by distillation. The first distillations of wines and fermented 
liquors afford ardent spirits, suck as brandy, rum, arrack, 
whisky, and gin'. These are all mixtures of alcohol, water, 
and a little oil or resin, which give them their characteristie 
flavour and colour, and the quantity and nature of which con- 
stitute the sole differences in ardent spirits. [tis from the re- 
distillation or rectification of these that rectificd spirit 13 pro- 
duced. | 

The process of rectification 1s exceedingly simple. Any 
quantity of brandy, malt spirits, or rum, ts diluted with an 
equal portion of water, and put into an alembic or still, to. 
which a refrigeratory is united, and distilled with a very gentle 
heat. The first product is the strongest and purest, and, when 
it has come over tothe amount of one-forreh of the whole 
contents of the still, forms the rectified spirit. Jf the distilla- 
tion be continued, the spirit continues to come over colourless, 
but weaker and weaker, til] at length it is so watery as not to 


We have no historical record of the period when the distillation of spirit 
was invented, but it is certain that spirits were very early knewa to the nort 


mations, a 
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be inflammable. What remains in the alembic is water, the 
colouring ingredients, and any accidental impurities. When 
the ardent spirits, which have been employed, contained much 
oil, the distillation requires to be repeated ; and generally with 
the addition of alkali, lime, or other cles, before the em- 
pyreumatic flavour can be completely destroyed. When al- 
kali is used, the spirit bas an urinous taste; to free it from 


- which it is again distilled with the addition of a little alum and 


charcoal, the acid of the former of which -attracts the small 
portion of alkali which the spirit held in solution. Malt spi- 


rits, when properly rectified, yield as pure and as strong recti- 


tied spirit as brandy, 

The strength of spirits is ascertained in common by several 
methods. The taste, and the degree of frothiness or size of 
the bubbles formed when it is shaken, is the least correct me- 
thod; and the burning the spint, and observing the quantity 
of ae which remains after the combustion, although more 
accurate, 1s liable also to error, from the impossibility of per- 
forming the experiment always under the same circumstances. 
Pure alcohol! leaves no water; rectified spirit of moderate 
strength, 25 per cent; French brandy, 56; and common malt 
liquor, 65; and the like. Another test is pouring a few drops 


of the spirit on gunpowder ; but this is also very incorrect, 


and indicates two degrees of strength only; that which fires 
eunpowder, and that which cannot fire it. Amore accurate 
test than any of these, and sufficient for common purposes, is 
to shake the spirit in a phial with very dry carbonate of potass, 


_and observe the quantity of water attracted by the alkali, which 


indicates its strength. But the only certain mode of ascer- 
taining the relative strength of spirits is by determining the 
specific gravity of the spirit, at a given temperature. Thus at 
60° Fahrenheit the specific gravity of rectified spirit is ‘83599, 
at 65° it is *83362, and at 70° the gravity of the same spirit is 
°83124; while the gravity of the proof spirit of the London 
College at the same degrees of temperature 1s *93002, °92794, 
and 92580; (see Table under the article Alcohol among the 
Preparations 3) the weakest spirit having the greatest specific 
gravity, and this diminishing as the temperature increases. The 
usual mode of ascertaining the relative oravity of different spi- 
rits is by the by drometer * , of which there are different kinds 
in use; but that of Fahrenheit improved by Nicholson, and 
known by the name of Nicholson’s, 1s to be preferred as the 
most delicate and accurate. For ordinary purposes, the rela- 
live akrength of spirits may be known by weighing the sample 


ee 


1 By theterm pure alcohol is meant sighol of a specific gravity as 79C at 60* 
Fahrenheit, the strongest which can be procured. 
\ 9 Fora description of this instrament see Part I, 
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to be tried in a phial capable of holding exactly 500 grains of» 


water. An equal bulk of rectified spirit weighs 418 grains, 
and of proof spirit 465; hence the number of ‘grains above 
er below these sums will indicate the relative strength of the 
spirit. 

Qualities. Pure rectified spirit has a fragrant odour, and a 
hot highly pungent taste. [tis colourless; always fluid; cannot 
be congealed at any known degree of cold; evaporates speedily at 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere; boils at 163° Fah- 
renheit ; and is extremely inflammable, burning with a blue 


lambent flame, without avy sensible smoke. Like alcohol it 


combines with water in every proportion; and, on account of 
its affinity for water, precipitates many of the neutral salts from 
their aqueous solutions. It is capable of dissolving many sa- 
line bodies, and is the proper solvent of the greater number of 
the proximate principles of vegetables. Its constituents are 
85 of pure alcohol and 15 of water, in 100 parts, when its 
specific gravity is 835 at a temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit ; 
but 83 only of pure alcohol, and 17 of water, when it 1s §40 as 
designated by the Dublin College. 

Medical properties and uses. Rectified spirit is avery power- 
ful stimulant. In its undiluted state it is never exhibited as a 
remedy ; and is employed only for forming the diluted spirit, 
and as a pharmaceutical agent. 

Officinal preparations. Alcohol, L.D. Aither sulphuricus. L. E.D. 
Spiritus Aitheris nitrici. L. E. D. Spiritus Ztheris sulphurici..L.. B.D. 
Spiritus Camphore. L. E. Spiritus Ammonie. L. D. Spiritus La- 
vandule. L.E.D. Tinctura Aloes. L. Tinctura Asafeetide. L.E.D. 
Tinctura Benxoini composita. L. E.D. Tinctura Castoret. L. E. D. 
Tinctura Guaiact. L. E.D. Tinctura Moschi. D. Tinctura Ferrt 
Muriatis. L. Tinetura Muriatis Ferri cum Oxydo rulro. D.  Li- 
quor Hydrargyri Oxymuriatis, L. Decoctum Veratri. L, #xtrace 
tun Cinchone. resinosum. L.E. Extractum Jalape. L. Extractum 
Cascarille resinosum. D, Opium purificatum. D. 


SPIRITUS TENUIOR. Lond. Atconotu pitutuM. Spi- 


rilus vinosus tenuior sive dilutus. Edin. Sprrirus VINOSUS 


TENUIOR. Dub. Weaker Spint. Diluted Alcohol. Proof: 


Spirit. i 
_ This is merely rectified spirit diluted with a certain propor- 
tion of water. According to the London and Dublin Colleges, 


its specific gravity should be to that of distilled water as 930 - 


to 1000; while the Edinburgh College orders it of the gravity 
of 935. The former may be formed by mixing four parts by 
measure of rectified spirit with three of water, and contains 44 
parts of pure alcohol and 55 of water in 100 parts; the latter 
4s obtained from equal parts of rectified spirit and water, and 
contains 42 of pure alcohol and 58 of water in 100 parts. 


: 
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But very frequently, instead of being formed by mixing the 
pure rectified spirit with water, an impure spirit of.a strength 
nearly similar is employed. The qualities ef the diluted spirit 
are not different from those of the rectified spirit, except in 
degree, and in some instances it is better fitted for taking up 
the principles of vegetables submitted to its action. 

Medical properties and uses. Alcohol diluted to the degree 

of proof spirit is still a very powerful diffusible stimulant, Gnd 
too strong for internal use. Externally applied, it is recom- 
mended in burns; to restrain bleeding in passive bemorrha- 
gies; and as a friction or fomentation to relieve muscular 
pains; and in a more diluted state it forms a good collyrium 
in the latter stage of ophthalmia, Proof spivit diluted with 
water 1s employed as aremedy in the form of tinctures and 
spirits; and the ardent spirits. in common use may be regarded 
as nearly of the same nature. These taken in moderation i in- 
crease the general excitement, communicate additional energy 
to the muscular fibres, strengthen the stomach, and exhilarate 
the mind. Hence they are often and advantageously used in 
cases of debility and low typhoid fevers, in which the use of 
wine 1s indicated ; and in habits disposed to create acidity they 
are even preferable to wine ; some of them, particularly brandy, 
proving gratefully stomachic, when wine 1s nauseated and re- 
jected. “As an article, however, of daily or dietetical use, par- 
ticularly if taken in immoderate doses or long continued, 
ardent spirits, besides being the source of much moral evil, 
and debasing the human character nearly to a level with that, 
of brutes, are apt to occasion disease, and are commonly the 
origin of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and hepatic and visceral 
obstructions. The hurtful effects of ardent spirits, however, 
are obviated in a considerable degree by diluting them with 
water, and adding lemon-juice, and. sugar to the mixture, so ag 
io form what is generally known by the name of punch. Al- 
though all the varieties of ardent spirits ah be regarded as 
diluted alcohol, yet each has a peculiarity of operation; thus 
brandy 1s simply ‘cordial and stomachic 5 rum heating and su- 
dorific ; gin and whisky diuretic; and saruak styptic, heating, 
and narcotic, and 1]] adapted to European constitutions. 

Officinal preparations. Ali the tinctures except those which are pre- 
pared with rectified spirit. All the spirits. Vinum Aloes, L. D. Vi- 
num Gentian compositum, E, Vinum Rhei palmati. E. Extractum 
PihetL. 

SPONGIA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. vi, 3817. : 
Cl. 6. Ord. 4. Wermes a bat! 
G. 343. A flexile, fixed, torpid, polymorphous animal, ootneiae ei- 

ther of reticulate fibres, or masses of small spires interwoven toge, 

ther, and clothed with a gelatinous flesh full of small mouths oa its 
surface, by which it absorbs and ejects water. 


r 
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Species 8. Spongia officinalis. Officinal Sponge. Phil. Trans. lv. 288. 
f: 10, 

Offictnal. Sroncta. Lond. Dub. Sroncia orricinauis, Edin, 
Sponge, ' 


This species of sponge is found chiefly in the Mediterranean . 


and Red Seas. In some of the islands of the Archipelago, the 
inhabitants are trained from infancy to dive for sponges, which 
are generally found attached to the bottom of the rocks. Al- 
though the ancients had perceived something like sensation in 
sponges by their shrinking, they were long supposed to be of 
a vegetable nature, from their texture and the branched ap- 
pearance which they assume, till Mr. Fillis’s observations ! first 
established the fact that they are animals sui generis, the 
mouths of which are the open ends of so many branched tubes 
opening on the surface, through which they receive their nou- 
rishment and discharge their teces like polypes. These mouths 
are generally guarded with minute spines or Ramlts and the 
tubes are filled with a gelatinous matter, and often with mi- 
nute shells and sand. 

Qualities. Sponge cleaned and fit for use is of a brownish 
vellow eolour, soft, light, and very porous; absorbing rapidly 
by capillary attraction as much as it can contain of any fluid 
in which it is immersed, and again yielding it up on being 
aera When sponge is “dige sted with boiling distilled 
water it yields up to it a considerable proportion of gelatin, and 
the sponge loses much of its flexibility, and crumbles between 
the fingers when dry. Bored with potass tt forms a soap. 
Its principal constituents, according to the analysis of Mr. 
Hatchett, are auimal gelatin, albumen, a-smail portion of 
common salt, and some carbonate of Jime. 

Medical properties and uses. Sponge, in its usual form, is 
never employed as aremedy; butis an excecdingly useful in- 
strument in the practice of surgery. 

Officinal preparation. Spongia usta. L. D. 


STALAGMITIS. » Spec. Plant. Hilld. iv. 980. 

Ci. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia Monoecia Nat ord. Tricocce. 

G. 1888. Hermaphrodiie. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla four-petalled. 
Stamens thirty, inserted into a fleshy four-angled receptacle. Style 
thick, Stigma four-lobed. Berry one-celled, crowned by the 
style, thicespeuded, 

Male. Calyx, Corolla, avd Stamens hermaphrodite. 

Species 1, Stalagmitis Combogioides. The Gamboge-tree, Murray 
App. Medicam. iv, 655. 
Officinal. CamBoGia. Lond. GaMBoGIA. Edin, Gampocta 3 GUMM] 
nesina. Dul. Gamboge. 


—— 


1 Phil, Trans. lv. 284, 
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The tree yielding this gum-resin is a native of the kingdom 
of Siam, and of Ceylon, where it is known by the names 
Ghokata, or Gohkata, or Gohlatha. It is of middling stature, 
and moderately branching. The Jeaves are on short petioles, 
ovate, opposite, entire, even, coriaceous, rigid, and of an ob- 
scure green colour, The male flowers are either in distinct, 
clusters, or mixed with the hermaphrodite, which are axillary. 
The calyx consists of four ovate leaflets, the two exterior of 
which are smaller than the two interior: the petals are four, 
spreading, coriaceous, with ciliated margins, and of a vellow 
colour: the stamens are about thirty, affixed to a quadrangular 
fleshy receptacle, and bearing subquadrangular, club-shaped 
anthers; sometimes there is the rudiment of a style, and an 


| echinated, unequal, sterile stigma. The hermaphrodite flowers 
are in axillary whorls, or on the joints of the smaller branches, 


sometimes mixed with the males, sometimes in opposite gems. 
The calyx, corolla, and stamens are the same as in the males: 
the germen is globular, crowned with a short solitary style, 


and a three- or four-lobed stigma; with the lobes spreading, 


obcordate, and persistent. The ‘fruit is a smooth globular 
berry, of a whitish or rosaceous hue, crowned by the lobes 
and style of the stigma, and containing several long, trian- 
gular seeds. 

In Siam the gamboge is obtained in drops by breaking the 
leaves and young shoots, but in Ceylon from the bark of th¢ 
tree wounded with a sharp stone. It is collected firstin cocoa- 
nut shells, and thence transferred into large earthen jars, where 
it remains until it 1s nearly dried to a cake, when it is formed 
into rolls and wrapped up im leaves". It is brought to Europe 

acked in cases and boxes. It was first brought | to Europe by 
the Dutch, about the middle of the sev enteenth centu: ‘'y. 

Qualities. Gamboge is inodorous, and nearly insipid; 
opaque, brittle, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is of an 
orange- yellow colour. Its gravity is 1:221*. When heated 
it melts, and by i Increasing the heat burns wtih a white ye 
and leaves avery light spongy charcoal. When wetted, 
stains the fingers a brillant yellow s - and when triturated ah 
water about two-thirds are dissolved, and a turbid yellow sor 
Jution produced, Alcohol dissulves: nine parts: in ten, sul- 
phuric ether six parts; and both form transparent deep golden 
yellow tinctures, Gamboge is also soluble in a strong solu- 


1 The Cambogia gutta of Linnzus, several species of Hypericum, Chelido- 
nium laciniatum, and several other plants, yield a yellow juice; but that the 
tree we have described affords the true gamboge, was ciearly established by: 
Keenig, who resided many years at ‘l'ranquebar. 

* Bisson. 
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tion of pure ammonia, and potass, forming deep orange- red 
solutions. 

The watery solution of gamboge reddens tincture of litmus ; 
18 not precipit tated by alcohol, but, on the contrary, is rendenaet 
transparent by It; oxysul phate of iron strikes with it a pale 
olive-brown hue, Bit is not precipitated, nor is it affected by 
solutions of any of the other metallic salts. The alcoholic 
tincture is rendered turbid’ and bright yellow by the addition 
of water, but no precipitate falls. The ethereal tincture, when 

evaporated on water, leaves a pellicle of beautiful orange-co- 
Toured brittle resin, which imparts no colour to water. When 
acids are added to the alkaline solutions, insoluble yellow pre- 
Cipitates are produced. These experiments confirm theanalysis 
6f Braconnet, from which he concluded that gamboge cons 
tains one part-of a gum resembling cherry-tree gum, and four 
of a brittle resin; ‘but they do not throw any light on thé 
nature of its cathartic property. 

Medical properties and uses. Gunite is a powerful drastic 
cathartic; and frequently excites $ vomiting, even 1n moderate 
doses. It is efficaciously used in obstinate costiveness, in drop- 
sies, and for the expulsion of tanie; but, from the violence 
-of its operation, and the griping it occasions, requires 10 
be exhibited with caution. As a hydragogue it 1s usually 
combined with squill and supertartrate of potass; and for 
eathartic purposes, with calomel, soap, or rhubarb. The alka- 
line solution of it has also been administered in dropsy, in 
which form it is said to operate both by stool and urme, 

The dose of the alkaline solution 1s from m xxx to m Lin 
2 cupfal of water twice a day. It 1s, hawever, more usuall 
given in substance, in the form of pills, in doses of from 

rs. ij to grs. vj, variously combined. 

Officinal preparation. Pilule Camlogie composite. L., 

STANNUM. Tin'. 3 

This metal is not very diffusely spi ene over the surface of 
the globe; but is very abundant in the places where it occurs. 
Tt is plentifully procured in Cornwall ®; and mines of it are 
also wrought in the Erzgebirje, on the borders of Bohemia; 
in the province of Gallicia, in Spain ; and in the peninsula of 


Malacca, i in Asia. It is said also to beasts been found in Chill. 
Tt occurs 


1 Kacosregos Grecorum, 

% Itis uncertain when the Cornwall mines were first w: ‘qucht. The Pheni- 
cians came to Britain tor tin; and there isa tradition in Cornwall, that the very 
eld forsaken works were thn ec of the Jews, and are thereiore called Altal sara- 
wim, ‘Lhe Jews’ cast off works. Norden’s Description of Cornwail, 4to, 17284 1s 
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A. In its metallic state : 


I. United with sulphur and copper. Sp. 1. Yin pyrites, 
B. Oxidized: 
IJ. Combined with oxide of iron and silex.. 2. Tim stone. 


8. Wood tin 
The purest and best tin procured in Cornwall is trom the 
second species of ore, which is found beneath the beds of 
streams, particularly at Carn near Perran. The ore is found 
under a stratum of clay about fifty feet thick, and a layer of 


rounded stones; occurring loose in lumps and grains of various 


sizes. ‘It as Grae washed, then bruised and “passed through 
wire sieves containing 16 meshes in the square oe sand next 
smelted with charcoal, in a common blast furn: es through 
a hole in the bottom of which the reduced metallic tin flows 

into a pit below: to purify it, the tin in the fused state is ladied 


_from the pit into an iron boiler placed over a fire; and picees 
_ of charcoal plunged, by means of an iron instrument, to its 


bottom, which occasion an ebullition, and cause any sla oe ait 
‘contaiis to rise to the surface, whence it is skimmed off. “The 
tin is lastly cast into bars or pigs, weighing 8am 2 ta 3 cwt. 
each", | : | 
Qualities. Tin has Beh slight, somewhat disagreeable, 
taste, and emits a peculiar odour when rubbed. It has the 
colour and the brilliancy of silver; is very malleable; but has 
little ductility and tena city 5 a 1 easily cut with a knite; and 18 
flexible, paygiliee A pect liar crackling noise’ when bended. 
Its specific gravity, after fusion, 18 7°29) 5 and after being 
hammered, 7°299". It melts at 442 Fahr., and on cooling | 
crystallizes in rhombs. ‘Tin exposed to the air soon loses its 
Justre, and when melted it is oxidized, a gray oxide being 
formed on its surface, which becomes yellow if the heat be 


‘continded. It is also oxidized by many acids ; ~ combines 
-seadily with sulphur. 


Officinal. Srannum; STanNI LIMATURA. poate  STANNUM; 
LiMaTURA, PULVIS. Edin. Dub. The filings and powder of tin. 
Tin melted and agitated briskly in a heated mortar with a 

warm pestle till it cools, or shaken tn a wooden box, Is res 


duced to a kind of powder, consisting of small rounded pars. 


ticles, with very little lustre; but still in the metallic state. 
This is the pow der of the pharmacopeeias. 
Medical properties and uses, ‘in is anthelmintic. It was 
formerly used in hysteria and bypochondriasis ¢ but its efficacy 
in these complaints cannot extend beyond its. power of dis-- 
lodging worms. It is generally s cede }osed to operate mechani« 
eally only ; but it has been suggested, that ‘ it is not impro- 


1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 2 Brisson. 
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bable, it may act by generating hydrogen gas in the intestinal 
canal, which proves noxious to the animal; and its eticacy 
has been said to be increased by combination with sulphur, 
by which sulphuretted hydrogen gas will be evolved'.”? For 
the mode of exhibiting it, see Pulvis Stanna among the Pre- 
arations. 
Officinal preparation. Pulvis Stanni. D. 


STAPHISAGRILA SEMINA. Vide Delphinium. 


STYRAX. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 623. 

Ci. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Bicornes Linx, 
Guaiacins Juss. 

G. 874. Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel-shaped. Drupe two-seeded. 

Species}. Styrax officinale*, QOificinal ttomax. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
aot. t. 101. 

Species 3. Styrax Benxoin.. Benjamin-tree. Afed. Bot. 2d edig. 294. 
#. 102. Phil. Trans, \xxvii. 307. 

1. StyRA4X OFFICINALE. 

Officinal, Sryracrs Batsamum. Lond. ; BALSAMUM. Edin, 
STYRAX CALAMITA; RESINA, Dud. Storax balsam. 
The officinal storax-tree is a native of the south of Europe 

and the Levant; and flowers in July. It rises about fifteen 

feet in height, sends off many branches, and is covered with a 

rough grey bark. The leaves, which are about two inches 

Jong, an inch and a half cued, and of a bright green on the 

upper surface, and hoary on the aed are petiolate, alternate, 

elliptical, pointed, and entire. The flowers are in terminal 
clusters; ihe corolla is monopetalous, iannel-shaped, large, 
aud of a white colour: the filaments are piaced in a regular 
circle, and apparently adhere at the base, supporting erect 
oblong anthers; and the germ is oval with a slender style and 
simple stigma. The fruit is a Jeiccless drape, of an ovate glo- 
bular form, containing one or two compressed angular nuts. | 

From this tree storax is obtained, only in Asiatic Turkey. 

It issues from incisions made in the bark ; and as it was former- 

ly the custom to collect and export it ™ reeds, it was named 

Styrax calamita?. But oply two kinds of storax are now 

jound in the shops, storax in the tear, which is pure storax 3 

and storax in the lump, or red storax, which 1s mixed with 

sawdust and other impurities. Both kinds are broaght from 
the Levant in chests and boxes. 
ualities. Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub- 

acidulous, slightly pungent, “and aromatic taste. It is of a 

reddish brown colour, and brittle at the ordinary temperature 

of the air, breaking with a shining resinous fracture; but soon 


————$—— 


1 Murray. System of Materia Medica, i. 490, 

2 ET rvenk ‘Dioscoridis. 

8 ‘The Dublin College retains this appellation, although no storax of thie de 
scription is now to be inet with in the shops. 
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softens between the fingers, and melts at a low heat, exfialin 

a strong odour of benzoic acid. In a higher decree of heat i 
burns with a white flame, and leaves behind a light spongy 
charcoal. It is deprived of its red colour, and the little uans- 
parency it possesses by chewing; and becomes, in a remark- 
able degree, more britile. To water it imparts avellow colour, 
and its odour and taste; but in distillation scarcely any oil 18 
obtained. Alcobo] and ether dissolve it completely, leavin 
only impurities, and the tincture is decomposed by the addi- 
tion of water. Its constituents are resia, an empyreumatic 
oil, and benzoic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Sterax is aranntane, and in 
some degree expectorant. It was pees much preseribed in 
asthma, catarrh, phthisis, and menstrual obstructions; but it 
is now scarcely ever employed, except as an adjunct on ac- 
count of its fragrance ; and, certainly, cannot be recommended 
in the above complaints. The dose may be from ers. x. to 3fs. 

Officinal preparations. Styraxr purificata. D, Pilulee e St, Brace ~D, 
Tinctura Benzoini composita, L. 

2. STYRAX BENZOIN}. 
Oficinal, Bunzoinum. Lond. ; BALSAMUM, vulg0 BENZol- 
num Edin. Benzosp; ResInA. Duh. Benzcin; a balsam. 

The benzoin or benjamin tree isa native of Sumatra. Jt is 
a tall tree sending off many round branches, which are covered 
with a whitish downy bark. The leaves are alternate, on round, 
striated, tomentose petioles, oblong, quite entire, pointed, 
veined, ‘smooth above, and tomentose beneath. The flowers 
are In compound axillary clusters, nearly as Jong as the leaves; 
with the common peduncle tomentose; the partia! alternate, 
spreading, and tomentose: the pedicels short ; and the flowers 
all hanging on the same side. The calyx is bell-shaped, short, 
and downy; the corolla consists, of five linear obtuse petals, 
four times longer than the calyx, connected together at the’ 
base, and externally cineritious. The filaments are ten, a 
little shorter than the petals, connected at the base, and sup- 
porting linear erect anthers: the germen is superior, OVale, 
and downy, with a slender style and double stigma. 

Benzoin is obtained from this tree by wounding the bark 
near the origin of the lower branches. The tree is never 
wounded under six years of age; and cannot sustain. these 
annual insisions above twelve years : a tree yielding about three 
pounds of balsam annually. It is brought to this country in 
Jarge niasses, packed in chests and casks. 


& 


* Benzoin was long supposed to be the produce of a species of Laurus, a 
native of Virginia, which on this account was named L. Benzoin: this error wae 
detected ‘ph a eae ; but the real genus of the plant which yields it was first 
‘ieee by Mr. Dryander, Phil, Trans. lxxvii. 907, 
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Oualittes. Benzoin has a very agreeable fragrant odour; 
but scarcely any taste. The mass is white and brownish, or 
yellowish, somewhat translucent, britile, and breaks aes a 
resinous fracture. When heated’ it exhales white fumes of a 
very fragrant, pungent odour, which are volatilized benzoic 
acid, Boiling it 1 water, lime and w ater, or solutions of the 
mixed alkalies, extracts the benzoic acid it contains, which can 
be afterwards separated hy the addition of an acid. Sulphurie 
acid dissolves benzoin, and benzoic acid sublimes. WNitrie 
acid assisied by heat dissolves it with violence, and the solu- 
tion, on cooling, becomes turbid, and crystals of benzoic acid 
separate. In both these processes artificial tannin also is 
formed. Alcohol and ether readily dissolve this balsam, whieh 
is again precipitated from the tincture, in the form of a white 
powder, by the addition of water. According to Mr. Brande’s 


analysis, 100 parts of sicko n distilled alone, yield of benzoie . 


acid 9'0. Acidulous water 5°5. Butyraceous empyreumatie 
oil 60°0, Charcoal 22°0. actnrdited hydrogen and carbonic 
acid 3°5 parts’. 

Medical properties and uses. Benzoin is regarded as expec 
torant; and was formerly employed in asthmas and other 
pulmonary affections; but it is scarcely ever ordered in modern 


‘practice; and is principally used for preparing the acid. 


a 


Officinal preparations. Acidum benxoinum. s E.D. Tinctura 
Benzoini composita, L. E. D. 


SUCCINUM?*. Lend. Edin, Dub. Amber. 

This substance is dug out of the earth in Ducal Prussia, 
near the sea coast; and is thrown in considerable quantity on 
the sea shore of Polish Prussia and Pomerania, particularly 
after tempestuous west or north-west winds, It 18 evidently 
of vegetable origin, and the Jumps occasionally inclose small 
pieces of twigs and insects in their substance. The greater 


_part of what is brought to this country comes from the Baltic,. 


_ 


packed in chests. 


Qualities. | Amber is insipid, and also inodgrous, ex- 


cept when heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is 


britde, light, hard, and transparent; with a considerable de- 
gree of fustre ; is commonly of a golden yellow or brown 


colour, but occasionally colourless, and is electric. Its spe- 
étfic oravity is }'065. It softens when heated, and ina strong 


—_ 


1 Nicholsows Journal, x. 86. Thomyon’s Chemistry, 4th ed. v. 129. 

ba HAex 7 gov Greecorum. 

3 It is found in small quantities on the east coast of Britain; ae small pieces 
of it are occasionally found in the cravel- pits round London. ‘The largest masa 
of amber ever found, was met with near the surface of the ground in Lithusalg 
li weighs 13 tbs. and is preserved in 1 the royal cabinet at Berlin, 
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heat burns, leaving few ashes. It is aU TIBTE in water, fit al« 
cohol takes up about one-eighth part, forming a tincture which 
is rendered milky by the addition of water, and precipitates a 
resin. With boiling fixed alkalies it forms a soap; and even 
a cold weak solution “of potass dissolves it, requiring, however, 
a considerable length of time. Sulphuric acid converts am- 
ber into a black resimeus mass. Nitric acid, assisted by heat, 
acts violently upon it; nitrous gas is emitted, and the amber 
is ultimately entirely dissolved. ~ Its constituents appear to be. 
chiefly resin, an empyreumatic oil, and succinic acid. © 

Use, Amber, although it was in high estimation among 
the ancients as a medicine, is now only ‘used in pharmacy for’ 
the purpose of obtaining hit oil and acid which it yields by 
distillation. | 

Officinal preparations. cidum succinicum. E. D. Oleum Succini, 
I) E. D. 

SULPHUR. Lend. SutrnHur suptimatrumM. Lond. Edin, 
Dub. Sulphur. Sublimed Sulphur. 

Sulphur is found native in Page neighbourhood of volcanoes ; 
and sometimes, although rarely, in veins traversing primi- 
tive rocks. At the Solfatara near Hep? it is dug up ina state 
of comparative purity, being mixed with a white earth only, 
from which it 1s separated by sublimation, and the sulphur 
thus freed is melted, and cast into moulds forming the roll 
3 aOR p Or of commerce. It is imported into this s country chiefly 
from Sicily and Naples: but a large proportion of what is 
used in this count ry is. obtained trom the roasting of pyrites. 
At the Pary’s mimes in Angiesea are works for this purpose 
on a large scale; where, in working the copper pyrites, the 
sulphur volatilized in the roasting, is collected in chambers 
which are connected with the domes of the furnaces by means 
of horizontal flues...Each chamber has a door, by means of 
which it is cleared of the sulphur ouce in six weeks. The 
sulphur thus procured is in rough, pulverulent, spongy crusts, 
of a dirt ty grayish SEN colour. In order to purify it, the 
erusis are roan and thrown into.a pou ler, in which it-melts ; 
and alter the impurities. are: separated by s skimming and athe 
mdencSs it 18 cast into cylindrical moulds, f orming roil sul- 
phur; or into cones about two feet high, which form the loaf 
sulphur of commerce’. 

The common Enalish roll sulphur is said often to contain a- 
full firteenth part of orpiment, while the as ian sulphur con- 
tains seldom more than 3 per cent. of asimple carth; and+there- 
fore is justly preferred. Both of them are purified 1 in’ the large 
way by conducting the vapour of melted sulphur into close 


+ The sulphur vivum of the shops is the impure dregs of this process, 
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charabets, where tt concretes in the form of a fine pow der: but 
for medicinal use, that which is sublimed by heating in a sand- 
bath, an earthen cucurbit, charged with roll sulphur, and con- 
veying the vapours to be concreted inte a set of aludels placed 
round the cucurbit is to be preferred. Prepared in either 
mode it is the Sulphur sublimatum ' “of the pharmacopeias. 
Qualities. Roll sulphur isa crystallized cere solid body of a 


ellow colour, has a peculiar well-known odour when rubbed 


or heated, and is insipid. Tt breaks from the heat of the 
hand, when held in it for a short time ; and becomes electri- 
eal when rubded. Tis specific gravity is 1:99. Sublimed 
sulphur is in the form of a very bright yellow powder, and 
coniains a minute portion of sulpl 1UrTIC acid, from which it can 


be separated by washing it with water. Sulphur i is fused at 224° 


Fabr.; aud, what is singular, by increasing the heat to 320° 
becomes thick and viscid, and this augments to 550°, when 
copious fumes arise * W hen heated in the air it Peal at 
300°, and burns with a pale blue tame, emits pungent suffo- 
eating vapours, and becomes acidified. It is insoluble in 
water and alcohol; but is soluble in oils, and combines with 
the alkalies, and many of the earths, and metallic substances. 
From the experiments of Davy, there is reason to believe that 
sulphur is a triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and a pe- 
culiar base 3 

Medical properties and uses. _ Sulphur is Jaxative, and a sti- 
mulating d: ‘aphoretic, From the yentlencss of its operation 
on the bowels, it is one of the best means for kecping them lax 


in hemorrhoidal affections; and the diapboresis which it at 


the same time excites has rendered it serviceable in chronic 
rheumatism and catarrh, and in atonic gout, rickets, asthma, 
and other pulmonary affections not attended with acute inflam- 


mation. It is supposed that it combines with hydrogen in the: 
stomach. It manifestly transpires through the skin, perhaps, 


however, in the state of sulphuretted hydrogen, which may be 
the cause of silver in the pockets of those who take sulphur 
being blackened. It is specific im psora and some other cuta- 
neous aflections, in which it is applied externally, and taken 
internally at the same time. 

The dose may be from 5] to 5], mixed into an electuary 
~ with syrup or treacle, or in milk. To promote its purgative 
power it may be combined with super-tartrate of potass; and 
wn hemorrhoidal cases with magnesia. 

Officinal preparations. Sulphur lotum, L.E.D. Sulphur prere 
cipitatum. L. Unguentum Sulphuris. L,E.D, Unguentum Sulphu- 
ris composiium. 1L., 


' Ocssoy weevecowivey Dios€oridn, $ drvue’s Chemical Essays, 475. 
3 Phib Tiags, 120% 
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SUPER-TARTRIS POTASS 4 IMPURUS, Edin. Im- 


pure Super-tartrate of potass. 

This is a saline matter, which exists in the juice of the grape; 
and is deposited on the sides of casks, in the form of a crust 
from wine, during the continuance of the slow fermentation 
which goes on, tll it attains the greatest perfection age can 
give it. It is well known by the name of Jartar, dvd is 
named red or white tartar, as itis more or less coloured, owing 
to the nature of the wine from which it is deposited. Besides 
colouring matter it contains extractive, potass, combined with 
tartaric acid in excess, and tartrate of lime. It is only used 
for preparing the next article. 


SUPER-TARTRAS POTASS AS. Edin. Potass= Suprr- 
~TARTRAS. Lond. Tarrarum Crvsratir, Daub.  Super- 
tartrate of potass, Crystals of tartar, 

This is the above-mentioned saline crust purified. It is first 
reduced to powder, then dissolved in boiling water in tubs, 
and the clear fluid poured off from the sediment. The clear 
solution is then allowed to remain at rest, when it deposits 
brown crystals of tartrate of potass, which are boiled in copper 
vessels with the mother-liqnor; and clarified by throwing in 
whites of eggs, and some finely sifted wood ashes. An effer- 
vescence immedi ately takes place, and a red sevm is thrown 
up, which 1s careful lly skinmed off with a perforated skimmer; 
and the throwing i in of the wood ashes, with the subsequent 
skimming, are repeated for fourteen or fifteen tines; after 
which the lhquor is taken from the fire, and allowed to remain 
at rest for three days. On the fourth day a dirty white saline 
érust is removed from the surface, and two-thirds of the liquor 
Jad'ed out. ‘The crystals which now form are white and clean, 
and require no further preparation than drying on a wickeg 
frame. In some places, instead of wood ashes a portion of 
pure clay is diffused through the boiling solution. The ex- 
posure of the crystals on cloths to the air and light whitens 
them very considerably '. 

Qualities. Super-tartrate of potass 1s inodorous, and when 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, which it does very slow ly, 
and feeling gritty under the teeth, has a harsh acid taste. It¢ 
crystals are small and irregular, generally run together imto 
little masses, which are of a ie colour, semi- transparent, 
brittle, and easily reduced to powder. Its specific gravity 1é 
1°953. It requires for its solution 30 parts of boiling water, 
and 60 of cold water. The solution decomposes spontaneously 
by keeping ; a mucous matter is deposited, and there remains 


_ } Schaub says, it may be purified by simply boiling it with powdered recers 
sharcoad, aud very white cryszals obtained. dvwales de Chirnie, xix. G4. 
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a solution of carbonate of potass coloured with a little oil's 
According to the analysis of Thenard, 100 parts of pure super- 
tartrate of potass contains 57 of tartaric acid, 33 potass, and 
7 of water ?. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is purgative, diu- 
retic, and refrigerant. As a purgative it is frequently em- 
ployed, on account of its taste being less unpleasant than the 
generality of saline cathartics 5; buti it 1s apt to excite too mucly 
absorption when long used, producing emaciation, and also 
disordering the digestive organs. This property, however, of 


exciting the action of the absorbents, is taken advantage of. 


with great effect in the cure of dropsy, particularly ascites ; in 
which the supef-tartrate of potass bas been found extremely 
efficacious. It generally occasions a considerable discharge of 
serous fluid into the bow ‘els, which is thrown off in the torm 
_of watery stools, at the same time that the discharge by urine 
is much augmented. The water in the cavity of the abdomen 
is thus rapidly carried off; and the chances of a return of the 
disease are supposed to be fewer than when other diuretics are 
employed. We are of opinion, however, that in cases com- 
plicated with hepatic obstructions the effects'of this remedy 
are very uncertain. It may be advantageously united with 
squill; and, owing to the exhaustion it occasions, its use 
should be followed by preparations of iron, and other tonics, 
As a refrigerant, super-tartrate of potass dissolved in water, 
and the solution sweetened with sugar is a pleasant beverage 
in febrile diseases, when its purgative quality is not likely to 
prove injurious. As a purgative and hydragogue the dose is 
from 3iv to 5vj, In the form of electuary ; and this dose for 
the latter purpose must be repeated until the kidneys are affect 
ed; diluting freely during its use. ; 


Officinal preparations. Carlonas Potusse purissimus. E. hae 


tartarizatum. LD. Pulvis Jalape compositus. BR. Pulvis Scam- 
monit compositus. EB. Pulvis Senn@ compositus. E. Potasse Tariras, 


L.E. D. Antimonium tartarizatum, L.E.D., Soda tarfarizxata. L.E. D.. 


SUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin.i. 217. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 6. Mammalia Bellue. 

G. 35. Fore-teeth four in the upper jaw converging, and six pros 
minent in the lower Jar Tusks two shorter in the upper jaw ; 
and two in the under jaw displayed. Sout truncated, prominent, 
moveable. Feet cloven, 

Species 1,° Sus Scrofa*. The Hog. Jomst. guadr. 9g. t. 47. 

Officinal, Aprrs. Lond. Aveps, vulgo, Axungia porcina. Edix. 
Aprps Suittus. Dub. Fat. Heg’s lard, 


* This decomposition was first de escribed by Pertholiet, in 178%. Mem. 
Par. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. iii, 93, 
® Annales de Chimie, xxxvuil. SQ 3 ‘y¢. Aristotle. * 
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The hog is too well known. to require a particular descrip- 
tion. It is an inhabitant of the greater part of the temperate 
Tegions of the globes the wild and the domestic bet ig varieties 
of the same species; ando! both there are several subvarieties. 
The. period of gestation of the sow is four months, and the off- 

Apring nunierous, occasionally exceeding twentv at a litter, 
Dhicha the ‘boarsometnies devours. The hog does not shed 
its teeth, and seldom lives beyond twenty- five or thirty years. 
It is ick infested with vermin; and is subject to several 
diseases, particularly hydatid dropsy. scrophula, and scabies. 
Its food is of a vegetable nature ; bit it is asserted that pepper 
kills iti As an article of diet the flesh of the hog. when the 
animal has been castrated and properly fed’, is very palate- 
able, and not unwholesome., But the frequent use of pork is 
said to favour obesity, and occasion disorders of the skin, 
particularly in the sedentary. Pork when salted keeps better 
than niost other meats; but the lard, which is the officinal part 
of the hog, is obtained chiefly has the flank of the animal, 
To free it from the membranes and vessels, it is cut in small 
ieces, then very well washed in water, till the water comes 
off colourless, and afterwards melted with a very gentle heat 
in a shallow vessel, continued on the fire till the whole of the 
water is evaporated, While still liquid, it is run into bladders, 
in which it concretes; and is thus brought to market. 
Qualities. V.ard is inodorous, tasteless, and white; ‘soft, 
and nearly semifluid, Exposed to a heat of 97° it melts, and 
concretes again when cooled. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether: but is dissolved by the strong acids, being at ihe 
same time decomposed; and, like the fixed oils, it combines with 
the alkalies and forms soap. It is oxidized, if when melted a 
Hittle nitric acid be stirred into it; and assumes a grcater dee 
_ pree of firmness, with a yellow colour. By destructive distil- 
lation it affords results very similar to those obtained from the 
analysis. of fixed oil; and appears to bea compound of oyxgen, 
hydrogen, and ach in unknown proportions. When Tard 
is lone exposed to a warm air, it becomes yellow, emits a 
Foetid ‘odour: 3; and, owing to oxygen being attracted from the 
atmosphere, the heen acid is formed. This state of rancie 
dity may, in some degree, be removed by washing it with very 
‘pure soft water; which during the operation becomes acid, 
and reddens litmus paper. 
Medical properties and uses. Lard is emollient; and owing 
to its softness and unciuosity is preferable to fat as a fric- 


1 The qualities of the flesh depend much on the diet of the animal, Potk 
fed at a flour mill is always good; and Russel says, that which is fed near 
Aleppo on liquorice root, which grows in great abundance in the desert, is fat,- 
Welicious, and remarkably digestible, 

ce 
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tion: but it is seldom used for this pr iiniisbe and is chiefly 
eimploved tn the formation of ointments. 
Officinal preparations. Adeps preparata. i 


SWIETENTA. Spec. Plant. Willd. wv. 557. 


Cl.10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat: ‘ord, Trihilata Linz. — 
Meliz Juss. 

G. 843. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five. Nectary cylindric, bearing the 
anthers at the mouth. Capsules’ five-celled, woody, opening at the 
base. Seeds imbricate, winged. 


. Species 1. Swietenia Mahagont, Mahogany.tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
620. t. 220. 


Soecies.21 Swietenia felrifuga. Febrifuge Swietenia. Roxburgh, Co- 

romandel Plants, i. 18. t. 17. 

1. SWIETENIA MAHOGANI, 
Officinal. ; coRTEX. Edin. Mahogany-tree bark. 

The manogany-tree is a native of South America and seve- 
ral of the West Indian islands. It is a lofty, handsome, very 
branching tree, with the bark on the trunk rough, scaly and 
brown, but gray and smooth on the branches. The leaves are al- 
ternate and pinnate, consisting of three, four, or five pairs of 
leaflets, which are entire, Janceolate, acute, oblique, reclining, 
and on short petioles; the flowers are numerous, smal], whitish, 
in axillary open spikes; composed of a beil-shaped deciduous 
¢alyx : a corolla of five inversely ovate, concave, obtuse, spread- 
ing petals ; and an erect, cylindrical uectary, the length of the 
corolla: the capsule is large, ovate, and obtuse ; with woody, 
thick valves opening at the base : the seeds are numerous; and 
hare to a large, ‘oblong g, obtuse, pentagonal receptacle. 

' The bark of the larger branches is that which is medicinally 
used, Jt is brought home in slightly convex pieces, about a 
foot in length, and covered with a thick rough epidermis, 
which is inert, and must be separated before the bark can be 
used. 

Qualities. The inner efficient part of mahogany bark has a 
‘weak aromatic odour, and abitter austere tastt. [tis of a lamef- | 
lated texture, tough, and ofa decp reddish brown colour, yield- 
ing its active principles to water and alcohol, 

2. SWIETENIA FEBRIFUGA, 
Offiinal. ——; conrex. Edin, Dul. The bark of Febrifuge Swiee 
tenia. 

This 1s a native of the East Indies, grow ing in the moun- 
tains. of Rajahmundry Cirear. It is a verv lotty branching © 
tree, with a large shady head, and covered with a gray scabrous 
bark. The leaves are alternate and abruptly pinnated ; com- 
ei of three or four pairs of opposite, petroled, oval, obtuse 

flets; each from three to five inches long, mine from two to 
three broad, smooth, shining, and the lower side extending a 
little further down on the -petiolet than the upper side: the 
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flowers aré middlé-sized, white, and inodorous; and disposed 
m large; terminating, di Pave panicles, fun ished with minute 
bractes: the calyx is inferior; the nectary scarcely ‘half thelength 
of the petals, and bellied: the filaments arc very short, and ine 
serted just within .the mouth of the nectary: the germ is co- 
nical, bearing a thick tapering style, crowned with a large 
targeted stigma, which shuts up the mouth of the nectary: 

the capsule is large, ovate, and five-valved, with the valves 
gaping from the top. : 

Qualities. The bark of febrif rage swietenia has a very bitter 
austere taste, vetis not nauseous. It is brittle, compact, af a 
light red colour internally, and externally covered with a rough, 
gray, inert epidermis. Water extracts tts virtues both by in- 
fusion and coction, aud yields an astringent extract resembling 
kino ; they are also partially taken up by alcohol, and thé 
aqueous and spirituous preparations bear being mixed in any 
proportion without decomposition. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘The barks of both digo spe- 
cies of swietenia are astringent anditonic. In India they have 
been used for the cure of iitermittents, particularly the latter, 
with considerable advantage; and have also been found effica- 
cious In most of the diseases in-which the cinchona bark proves 
serviceable. They have been very litle employed in this 
country, and neither are to be found generally in the shops. 
The dose of both in sabstance pulverized is half a drachm. 


TAMARINDUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. wi. 577. 

Ci 16. Ord: 1. Monadelphia Triandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacee Linn. 

— Leguminose Juss. 

G. 1250. Calyx four- parted, Petals three. Nec ectary of two short 
bristles under the filaments. Legume pulpy. 

Species 1. Tamarindus zndica, The Tamarind tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed, 

448. t. 161. (Balam-pullt) Rheede, Hert, Malab. i. 39. t. 23. 
Officinal. Vamarinpi putea. Lond. ; FRUCTUS CONDITUS, 

Edin. Tamaninpus; ravotus. Dub, The pulp, or preserved 

fruit of the Tamarind. 

This tree is a native of the East and West Indies, of Arabia, 
and Egypt. Itis a\large beautiful spreading free. 1 1. be leaves 
are abruptly pinnate, composed of sixteen or eighteen pairs of 
sessile leaflets, half an inch only in length, and one sixth of 
an inch head, of a bright green colour, downy, oblong, en- 
tire, and obtuse: the flowers are in loose bunches of five or 
six, which come out from the sides of the branches : the calyx 
is of a straw yellow colour, and deciduous: the petals also yel- 
lowish, and beautifully variegated with red veins ; ovate, con- 


€ave, acute, indented, and plaited at the edge; and the fila- 


' Percival says, that in Ceyloa it forms a noble shade; but it is said to render 
the air under x upwhalesome. Account of Ceylun, 322. 


cg 
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ments purplish, bearing incumbent brownish anthers: the 
pods are thick and compressed; those from the West Indies 
from two to five inches long, aati two, three, or four seeds s 
those from the East Indies are twice as long, and contain five, 
six, or seven seeds: the seeds in both are flat, angular, shining, 
and lodged in a dark pulpy matter. 

In the West Indies the pods are gathered in June, July, and 
August, when fully ripe ; and the fruit being treed from the 
shelly fragments, is placed i in layers in a cask, and boiling sy- 
rup poured over it, till the cask 1s filled; the syrup pervades 
every part quite ais to the bottom, and when cool the cask 
is headed for sale’. The East India tamarinds are darker-co- 
Joured and drier, and are said to be preserved without sugar. 
When tamarinds are good, they are free from any degree of 
mustiness; the seeds are hard, flat, and clean; the strings tough 
and entire; and a clean knife thrust. into them does - not re- 
celve any coating of copper. They-should be preserved ir 
closely covered jars. 

Qualities. Tamarinds are inodorous, and have an agree- 
able acid sweetish taste. According to the analysis of Vauque- 
lin the pulp contains, independent “of the sugar with which it 
is mixed, supertartrate of potass, gum, jelly, citric acid, tar- 
taric acid, malic acid, and a feculent matter. The acid taste 
_ chiefly depends on the citric acid, the quantity being greater 
than that of the others; 3xvj of the prepared pip p_ containing 
%{s of citric acid, but only 51) of tartaric acid, 3fs of super- 
tartrate of potass, ‘and ais of malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Tamarind i 1S refrigerant, 
and gently laxative. The simple infusion of the pulp in warm 
water, or a whey made by boiling 3y of it in two pints of 
milk, and straining, forn) very grateful refrigerant beverages, 
which are advantageously used in febrile diseases. The dose 
of the simple fruit required to act upon the,bowels ts so large 
that it is seldom given alone as a purgative, but is generally 
combined with cassia or manna, the action of which it aug- 
ments; or with such of the neutral purgative salts as are not 
decomposed by it; which is the case with those: that have 
potass for their base, and are therefore incompatible in mix- 
tures with this fruit. Tt forms an agreeable addition to infu-’ 
sion of senna; but the purgative power of the senna is weakened 
by it. 

” Officinal preparations. Confectio Cassi#. L. FE. D. Confeetio Sen- 
ne. L.E D. IJInfusum Tamarindi cum Senna, E. D. 

TANACETUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1809. 
€].19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoidesr 

Eimn. Corymbiferz Juss. age: 


 Long’s Jamaica, 111.729. 


\ 
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* Discord. 


G. 1472. Receptacle naked. Pappus sub-marginate. Calyx. imbri- 


n Cate, ae prerical, Calyx Laie obsolete!, trifid. 
Species 18. ‘Vanacetum vulgare®, Common Tansy... Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
67.¢. 27. Smith Flor. Brit. 862. Eng. Bot. 1229. 
Officinal. ; FoLiuM, Ftos. Edin..." Tanacetum, Foiia. Dub. 
The leaves of Common Pansy. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on hills, and 
by the sides of roads and fields; flowering in July and Au- 
gust: but it is generally cultivated for medicinal and culinary 


‘purposes. ‘The root is creeping; sending up stiff erect stems,” 


about two feet in height, leaty, obscurely hexagonal, and stri- 
ated; with alternate leaves, doubly pinnatifid, acutely cleft, 
somewhat downy on the under side, eared at the. base, aint 
embracing the stem:, the flowers are in terminal corymbs, of 


‘a bright yellow colour, and flaiiish: the leaflets of the calyx 


are obtuse, with a dry scaly margin: the florets are numerous ; 
those of the disc hermaphrodite and five-cleft; those of the 
margin female and trifid: the seeds are small, uniform, in- 
versely pyramidal, pentagonal, ribbed, of an ash colour; and 
crowned with a narrow, marginate, membranous pappus. 

Gualities. Tansy has a strong peculiar fragrant odour, and 
an acrid bitterish taste somewhat resem bling that of camphor. 
These qualities it yields both to water and alcohol ; and in dis- 
tillation with water affords a greenish yellow es seminal oil, which 
has in perfection the odour of the plant, and probably contains 
camphor. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves and flowers of tansy 
are tonic and anthelmintic. It was formerly regarded asa 
powerful remedy in intermittents, dropsy, hysteria, and ob- 
structed menstruation; but experience and the knowledge of 
better remedies have set aside its use in these diseases. An 
infusion of the whole herb in boiling water has been’ highly 
extolled as a preventive of the return of gout?; but it is now 
scarcely ever used, except as an anthelmintic for expelling 
lumbrici, to which it has certainly some pretensions. 

The dose of the leaves in powder is from 9] to 3j, twice a 
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TEUCRIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 13. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord.. Verticillate 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 

G.1093. Corolia uo upper lip, but a fissure in place of it, Stamens 
protruded. 


1 Radius calidiore estate prodit. Willdenow,1, ¢. 
2 ener Aswropuaros Dioscor'idis. 
3 Clarke, £ Cssays Physical and Ligerary, ite 488. 
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Species 12. Teucrium Marum. Common Marum. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

324.4. 135. 

Species 36. Teucriam Chameedrys. Wall aypaewian Med. Bot. ad 

ed. 358, ¢. 130. 

1. TEUCRIUM MaRuUM !. 
Officinal. Maru syRiacumM; HERBA. Dub. The herbaceous part 
of Common Marum. 

This plant is perennial, a native of Spain and Syria, but 
cultivated in our gardenis*. It bas a low shrubby stalk. send- 
Ing out Many w ‘ood hoary branches ; and in jis proper soil. 
and ciunate rises three or four fect in height. ‘The leaves are 
small, and placed opposite at each joint, pointed, and some- 
tines nearly three-lobed ; green on the upper surface, and hoary 
beneath: the flowers, had aides ap rminal whorled 
spikes, are very downy, and of a bright red colour, 

Qualities. The leaves rubbed between the fingers-have a 
volatile aromatic odour, which readily excites sneezing; their 
taste is bitterish, pungent, a and acrid, depending on a volatile 
oil which can be obtained separate by distillation with water. 

Medical properties and uses. This plant isan useful errhine; 
and as it possesses no narcotic property is In some cases efi 
ferable to tobacco. It is generally a component in sternuta- 
tory powders. cos . 

Officinal preparation. Puivis Asart compositus. E. D. 

2. ‘CEUCKIUM CHAM 4DRYS. 
Officinal. Cuamenrys urges, Dub. Wall Germander. 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on old ruins? 
and walls; flowering in June and July, It has a creeping 
root: the stems are nearly erect, branched, round, leafy, and 
hairy : the leaves subovate, cut, crenate, hairy, Hi ber and 
attenuated at the base: the flowers are axillary : the calyx is 
rough, with pointed segments: the corolla of a purple colour, 
bilabiate,. with the upper lip short and cut in the middle, and 
the lower separated into spreading labes, the central of which 
1s large and roundish. ; 

Qualities, The recent leaves have a shgbt aromatic odour, 
which is dissipated by drying; their taste is moderately bitter, 
Water extracts its active grattee completely ; alcohol only par= 
tially. 

Medical pr ofiet ies anid uses. Wall germander has been ac- 
eounted tonic, stomachic, diuretic, and emmenagogue; and i 
said to prove Seale in uterime obstructions, agues, gout, 
and rheumatism“; but itis perhaps not improperly neglected, 


ee 
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1’ eobeioy Dioscoridis. : 

?It appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early as 1640. 

3 Winchelsea castle. Watls of Norwich near Magdalen gate. Smith, 

4 Charles V. 's. said to have been cured of severe rheumatism bya vinous de- 


eoction of this plant, taken daily for sixty days. 
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being scarcely ever ordered. The dose of the pulverized herb. 
may be from grs. x to 3], given three or four times a day. 


TOLUIFERA. ‘Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.545. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1 Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Terebintaceze Juss. 

G. 828. Galyx five-toothed, bell- “shaped. Petals five, the lowest one 
the largest, obcordate. Siy/e none, 

Species 1. Toinifera balsamum. Balsam of Tolu-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 

a. 607k te Bdd: 
Officinal, Batsamum ro.etanum. Lond. Dub. 3 BALSA 

uM. Edin. Balsam of Vola. 

The Tolu tree is a native of South America, growing behind » 
Carthagena, in the province of Tolu. te is a large branching 
tree, covered with a rough gray bark: é leaves: are on chart 
petioles, alternate, elliptical, Entire, cited aud of a light 
green colour: the flowers are in lateral clusters, each on a 
slender pedicel : the calyx is bell-shaped, with oue of the teeth 
produced beyond the others: four of the petals are equal, hi- 
near, and a litt'e longer than the calyx ; the fifth is large, in- 
versely cordate, and with a claw the leneth of the calyx: the 
filaments are short, and support large anthers : the germen is 
oblong, with a sessie pointed stigma; the fruit 1s a round 
berry the size of a pea. 

The balsam is obtained from incisions of the bark, from 
which it flows freely in hot weather; and is afterwards put 
into small gourd-shells, im which state it 1s brought to this 

‘country. , —_ 

Quatities. Balsam of Tolu bas an extremely tragrant aon 
odour, and a warm somewhat sweetish taste. Tt is of a vel+ 
low reddish brown colour. and of a thick tenacious consistence, 
becoming solid and brite by ave. Exposed to heat it melts, 
easily inflames, and disperses with its peculiar odour that of 
benzoic acid, In distillation with water it vields a small por- 
tion of volatile oil, impregnates the water with its odour, and 
by continuing the process benzoic acid sublines. It is soluble 
in alcohol, forming a tincture which is rendered milky by wa- 
ter, but no precipitate falls. Mr. Hatchett found, that when 
itis cissolved in the smallest quantity of SOltiion of potass, 
its own odour is lost, and it acquires a fragrant smell resem- 
bling that of the clove pink. When digest ed in sulphuric acid, 
a considerable quantity of pure benzoic acid sublimes; atid 
the same occurs during its solution in mitric acid, which also 
evolves traces of prussic acid. Sai 

Medical. properties and uses. Tolu balsam isa stimulating 
expectorant; and although less heatmng than the other balsams, 
is, nevertheless, improper in pulmonic affections attended with 
inflammation. It forms an elegant addition to more active 

medicines in cases of asthma and chronic catarrh ; and on the 
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whole is more employed on account of its agreeable flavour, 

than for any efficacy it possesses. The dose of the flnid bal- 

sam may be from mv to fafs, suspended i in water hy means of 

mucilage or yok of egg. 

Officina! preparations. Tinctura Benzoini composita. L. E, D. Tinc- 
tura Toluifere Balsamt. &. D. Syrupus Tolutani. L. 
TORMENTILLA. Spec, Plant. Willd. it. 1112. 


Ci.12. Ord. 3. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose Linn. Rae 
sacer Juss. 


G. 1001. Calyx three-cleft. Petals four. Seeds roundish, naked, af- 
fixed to a small juiceless receptacle. 
. Species 1. Tormentilla erecta. Common Tormentil, or Septfoil (0 


cmaiis). Smith Flora Brit. £52. Engl. Bot, t. 803. Med. Bot. od 
ed. 503. t. 181. 


Officinal. TorMBNTILL@ RADIX. hk Dub. ——; navix. Edin, 
Tormentil roat. é 
This is a very common indigenous perennial plant, growing 

in dry pastures and on’ heaths; flowering in June and July, 

The root is woody: the stems are erect, “branched, diffuse OF 

-procumbent, round and leafy; the leaves are - nearly sessile, 
ternate, lanceolate, serrated, and hairy, acconipanied by deeply 
incised stipules : the: Bomersuane bn long, capillary, opposite, 
solitary, one- flowered peduncles: the calyx consists of ovate, 
hairy, alternately larger and smaller segments, the latter of 
which are exterior: the petals have short reliws, are obcordate, 
and of a golden yellow colour: the seeds are ‘Bert and wrinkled. 
Qualitics. The root basa very slightly aromatic odour, and 
an austere styptic taste. [tis knotty; externally blackish, and 
internally reddish. To boiling water it yields its active matter, — 
which appears to be chiefly tannin, as the infusion is copiously 
precipitated by solution of isinglass, and strikes a deep black 
with sulphate of iron. 
Medical properties and uses. Torfmentil root is a power- 
ful astringent. It has been employed with success in inter- 
mittents, but more efficaciously in diarrbeeas ; particularly 
those at'endant on phthisis, as it produces its astringent effects 
without increasing the general excitement. As a Ideal remedy 
it may be adv antageous ly used 1n the form of gargle fast lotien 
in ulcerations of the tongue and mouth, agaitst spongy gums, 
and as an application to feetid ill-conditioned sores: but it is 
seldom used, It may be given in substance, or in the form of 
decoction. The ‘dose of the powdered root is from 3fs to BJ. 


TRIT!CUMin Spee. Plant. Willd. 1. 476. 
Cl.3. Ord: 2: Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Gramina. 


G. 152. Calyx two-valved, solitary, subiriflorous. Flower somewhat 
obtuse, 
.* annual, 


Species 2, Triticum en num, Winter Wheat, Gertner de Fructibisy 
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Officinal. Fartwa. Amytum. Lond. Edin. Triticum; ssMINus 
FARINA; AMYLUM, Dub, Wheat flour. Starch. © 

The country whence this valuable grain originally came is 
unknown; but it is certain that S: cily was the part of Europe 
where. it was first cultivated. It has two sets of roots 3 one set 
proceeding directly from the seed, and the other from what i 
denominated the corona of the plant, about two inches above 
the first: the coronad roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
colle more nutriment than the seminal roots': ‘the ears or 
spikes’ are Jong, with the grain lodged in four rows, and im- 
bricate: the chaff smooth, bellied, and terminated by very short 
-awns, distinguishing it from spring wheat (Tridicum aestivum), 
which has awns three inches long. Many varieties of wheat 
are cultivated in this country, of which the white Dantxic is 
considered the best. The grain is small he. translucent, and 
yields a flower which makes more bread than that of any other 
variety of wheat. After the mechanical operation of grinding, 
which wheat undergoes to convert it into flower, the farina- 
ceous part of the seed is separated, by means of cloth sicves, 
into several distinct portions of various degrees of fireness 3 
but the whole may be resolved intotwo: 1. flour, which con- 
stitutes more than two thirds of the whole; and 2. bran, which 
consists chiefly of the husk of the seed. 

Starch is manatactured by steeping either entire or coarsely 
bruized wheat in.cold water, till it swells, and yields a. milky 
juice when squeezed. It 1s then subjected to pressure in coarse 
bags placed in vais filled with water; and when all the milky 
jurce 1s obtained, the bags are re ioned; aud the fecula deposits 
itself. Ina short time the supernatant liquor ferments, and 
alcohol and acetic acid are formed init. The whole is now 
put into tubs called frames, in which the tmpure fecula is al- 
~ Jowed to subside ; and after the water 1s poured off, the upper 
~ part of the sediment which last subsided beng dirty and dis- 
coloured, is scraped off from the starch below: this is then 
repeatedly well washed, pressed in cloths, and dried by a gentle 
heat, during which it cracks into small columnar masses, and 
1S he finest white starch of the shops ?. 

Qualities. Flour is inodorous and nearly bai cle Water 
with which it has been macerated acquires an ee colour 
and a sweetish taste; affords precipitates with infusion of galls 
and the strong acids, aud rapidly becomes sour. It appears to 
contain gluten, sugar, mauciage, and phosphate oblime; be- 

sides which, flour contains starch that remains insoluble. The 


1 Ainter’s Georgical Essays, Essay y. 

* The ordinary blue starch, which is coloured with a solution of smalt and 
alum ia water, is unfit for medicinal uses. The process of making starch varies 
-in different manufactories, The Chians first made starch. 


£ 
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action of these principles on each other, when flour is kneaded 


with water, and yeast added to the mass, excites the panary 


fermentation, and produces bread, a little salt being added to 
give it sapidity. The large proportion of gititen in wheat flour 
‘renders it fitter for this purpose than any other kind of flour. 
During the rrocess a large quantity of carbonic acid gas is 
evolved, which swells up the mass, and gives it the sponginess 
and lightness which characterize well baked bread‘, For the 
purpose of baking bread a heat of 488° 1s required. 
Starch is inodorons and insipid ; in white columnar masses 
which are easily reduced to powe der: _It,.is. insoluble in alco- 
hol, ether, and cold water; but in the latter it falls to powder. 
Boiling water dissolves ie, and forms an insipid, modorous, 
semitransparent, opaline, gclatipeus: like paste. This when 


spread out ina dry air becomes brittle and opaque; but when. 


exposed, without being spread out, it separates into a watery 
fluid, and an opaque paste 5 sours, and becomes monldy, Al- 
cohol precipitates starch white and tough from its solutions ; 
acetate of lead and infusion of galls also throw it down, but 
the precipitate formed by the latter is redissolved by heating 
the liquid to 120°. Although potass dissolves starch, yet the 
solution of it is not alterec by potass, carbonate of potass, or 
ammonia: but a solution of potass in alcohol, and a solution 
of sulphuret of potass in alcohol, both produce precipitates. 
From the products obtained from distilling starch per se, 1 
appears to be a ternary compound of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen. | 
Medical properties and uses. The utility of bread as an ar- 
ticle of dict requires no particular notice: as a medicinal agent 
it is used for forming poultices, cataplasms, and for giving 
bulk and form to very active medeines which require to be 
given in minute doses, in the solid state, or as pills. When 


toasted and infused in water, it gives a pleasant flavour to the | 


fluid, and renders it more acceptable as a diluent in febrile 
diseases; and as the ordinary beverage of the dyspeptic. Starch 
is not lessmutritive than bread, and is perhaps more digrstlald. 
It forms the greater part of the nutritive matter of the different 
grains; and the farimaceous substances which are in general 
use as the diet of the sick, such as sago, salep, tapioca, arrow 
root, and gruel, are only different modifications of starch. The 
sulution of starch. is employed medicinally as a deniulcent ; 
but as it is very readily acted on by the stomach, it cannot be 


TS 


' The methed of making leavened bread similar to ours was zeta invented 
by the Egyptians; for it appears that the leraclites were acquainted withit after 
they sojourved in Egypt, but not before. It was known to the Grecks during 

the Trojan war: bur the use of yeast or Luvm was discevered by the ancient 
Gauls. 
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of much service in involving acrid matters in the intestines, 
when taken by the mouth. I[n the form of enema, however, 
it is often and advantageously used for ailaymg the, effects of 
acrid bile on the coats of the rectum in bilious diarrhoea and 
dysentery; and for sheathing the rectum in cases of avrasion, 
and nieatacoatin of the gut. Itis the common vehicle for 
the exhibition of opium per anum. 

Officinal preparations  Mucilago Amyli. L. E, DD Pulvis Traga= 
canthe compusitus.L. Pilule Hydrargyri. B. Trochisci gummosi. oe 


TUSSILAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. in. 1962. 

Cl. 19. Ord, 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoie 
dese Linn. Corymbitere Juss. 

G. 1483. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Calyx scales equal, as 
long as the disk, subimembranaceous. Corolla temale. Fiorets ligue 
late, toothless. 


Species 12. Tussilago Farfara'. Common Coltsfoot. Med. Bot. 2d 
@2.A5,'t; 18. Smith Flor. Brit. 878 &ngl. Bot. t 429 

Officinal. Tusstuaco. Lond. ——~; votium rios. Edin. Tus- 
~gizaGco; FOLIA. Dub. Coltsfoot Jeaves and fowers. __ 

Coltstoot 1s an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
moist, marly, and claycy soils.:It flowers in March and April, 
and the leaves appear in May and June. The root is long and 
diffusely creeping, and sends up stems or scapes destitute of 
leaves, erect, five or six mches high, simple, uuifloral, tomen- 
tose, with sparse, smooth, scale-like bractes of a brawnish 

ink colour, lying close to the stem: the Hower droops betore 
yt blows, but afterwards becomes erect, and is of a golden yel- 
Jow colour: the calyx is composed of lineal, trinerved, plane, 
smooth, purplish scales, the leneth of the disc, equal, untiorm, 
and finally reflex : the florets of the ray are numerous, spread — 
ing, linear, twice the length of those of the disc, with a more 
slender stigma; tlre seeds are smooth, more frequently abor- 
tive, particularly in the disc; with the seed-down sessile, rough, 
white, and shining: the receptacle | 13 pitted, flat at first, but 
finally convex: the leaves a appear after the flower, are pal, 
petiolate, erect, cordate, angled, and tuothed; smooth, green 
above with reddisb veins, but underneath white and wooly. 

The leaves are more frequently emploved than the flowers, 
and should be gathered and dried when they are fuily expanded, 
before they have attained their greatest magnitude. 

Qualities. Vhe dried leaves are inodorous, and have a rough 
mucilaginous taste. The mucus it contains is yielded to wa- 
ter by coction, and acquires by the bowling a pecohiar odour. 

Medical properties and uses. Tussilago is demulcent, and 
has been regarded as expectorant from the earliest agcs, having 


1 Bry ipy Dioscoridiz. The name is derived from bug fuss's, Whence lesstlage 5° 
showing the early opinion of the pectoral virtues of this plant. 
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‘been smoked through a reed in the days of Dioscorides, with 
ithe view of relieving the chest from accumulated mucus in 
catarrh, asthma, and phthisis. It is still used as a demulcent 
in catarrhal and phthisical affections 5 but very little reliance Is 
placed on its powers. Cullen thought he perceived good ef- 
fects result from the use of the expressed juice of the recent 
leaves in scrophula; but his observations have not been gene- 
rally confirmed '. 
“The deeoction of the leaves is. the téual ae of exhibiting 
tussilaco. A handful of the leaves-is boiled in Oi} of water to 
0} and the decoction after being strained is swectened with 
_sugar-candy or syrup. The dose is a teacupful, occasionally 
taken. 


VALERIANA. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 175, 


Cl. 3.. Ord. 1.- Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Aggregate Linn, 


Dipsacee Juss. 

G. 75. Corolla monopetalous, gibbous on one side of the base, supe- 
rior. Seed one. 

* valerians, em a single dewny seed. 

Species 6. Valeriana | officinales. Officinal, or “ve Wild Valerian. 

_ Med, Bot. 2d edit. 77. t. 32. Smith Flora Brit. 3 

Offiicinal, VatsRiaNe& apix. Lond. Dub. 3; RADIX. Edin. 

Wild Valerian root. 

This species of valerian is an indigenous perennial plant, 
flowering 1 in June. There are two varieties of i it; one growing 
in woods and marshy ground, the other on hioh pastures and 
heathbs ; and the sensible qui alities of the second are consider 


ably greater than those of the first . Jt has been often regarded 


as the ge of Dioscorides ; but Sibthorp has proved this opinion 
to be erroneous, and Hdécribed the real valerian of the ancients 
as a distinct species under the name of Valeriana Dioscoridis %, 

The roots of va! eran are long slender fibres issuing coe 


heads : the stems rise three or four feet in height ;~ are found, : 
grooved, hollow, and terminated with flowering branches dig 


posed crosswise: the leaves are larger at the base of the stem, 


decreasing i in size towards the summit; opposite, connate, and 


bearded at the base below; pinnate, with a terminal leaflet a 
litile lar ser than the rest; all the leaflets deeply veined and ser- 
rated, of a dark green edie on the upper surface, and paler 
underneath : the flowers are small, in corymbs, odorous, and 


interspersed with lanceolate, connate, bearded, waved, pale 


oe 


4 Mat. Med, 1. 16 


4 Srbthorp, Flora ee p. 24. t. 33. Dr. Smith, the learned editor of Sib-_ 


thorp’s Work, says, “ Hac est vere Gov Dioscoridis, a nemine botanicorum re 
centiorum ante Sibthorp detecta.” » Willdenow’s 7th species, Valeriana phv, 
which was hitherto supposed to be the plant of Dioscorides, does not accord 
with bis description, whereas that of Sibthorp corresponds with it in almast 


ewery particular, F 
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bractes: the calyx is a slight margin at the top of the germen: 
the corolla tubular, white with a shade of pink, divided at the 
margin into five reflected obtuse segments: the filaments are 
spreading with the corolla, and support round yellowish an- 
thers: the style is shorter, with a trifid stigma; and the cap- 

sule is crowned with a feathery pappus, purplish at the base, 
and contains one oblong, ovate, compressed seed. 

The roots should be ‘dug up in autumn when the leaves de- 
eay, or in spring before they expand, and preserved in a dry 
place. Those which grow wild on a calcareous soil are pre- 
terable to those that are cultivated. They lose three-fourths of 
their weight by drying. Cats are aliured and delighted with 
the odour. 

Qualities. Valerian root has a strong peculiar unpleasant 
odour, and a warm bitter subacrid taste. Trommsdorff has 
Jately chemically examined it. Its virtues appear to depend on 
a very liquid greenish white-coloured volatile oil, which from 
its odour and taste seems to contain much camphor. Its spe- 
cific gravity at 77° is 0°9340; when exposed to light it be- 
eomes yellow; a small portion of nitric acid converts it into 
resin, and a larger dose into oxalic acid., The expressed juice 
of the root contains starch, extractive, and gum; -while the 
roots deprived of this juice yield a portion of black: coloured 
resin, but consist chiefly of woody fibre’. The active matter 
of valerian root is extracted by boiling water, alcohol, and so- 
‘lutions of the pure alkaites. 

‘Medical properties anduses. Valerian root 1s nnitepaanic, 
tonic, and emmenagogue. It is advantageously employed in 
hysteria, sy mplomatic epilepsy, hemicrania, and other affec- 
tions depending on a morbid susceptibility of the nervous sy- 
stem. We have 16) found it exceedingly serviceable in hye 
pochondriasis.. It may be exhibited in substance combined 
with a small portion of mace or cinnamon ; 3; or in the forms of 
infusion or tincture. The extract is a bad form of preparation, 

The dose of the powdered root may be from 9} to 37, three 
or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Jirtractum Fisleridinial Xe Infusum Fale- 
riane. D.. Tinctura Valeriane. L. D. Tinctura Valeriane ammo- 
miata. LL, D, , 


-) VERAT RUM. Spec. Plant, Willd, iv. 995. 
C1.23. Ord. 1. Polygamia Moneecia, Nat. ord, Coronarise Linn. Jun 
cl Juss, 
 &. 1850. Faiciemtlitaita, Calyx 0, Corolla six-petalled. Stamens six 
_Pistils three. Capsules three, many-sided, y iG 
Male the same. Rudiment of a pistil. 


-~ ——a 


* Annales de Chimie, {xx. 95, Thomson’s Chem. 4th ed. v. 204. 


ny 
\ 
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Species 1. Veratrum allum, White Veratrum, or Hellebore. Med. 

Bot. 2d ed. 753. t. 257. 

Officinal. VeRarrixapix, Lond. +—; rapix. Edin. Hetrr- 

BoxUs ALBwS; RADIX. Dul. White Hellebore root. 

Veratruin is 4 native of the mountainous parts of Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. Those specimens which are 
cultivated in our, gardens flower in July. The root 1s peren- 
nial, beset with strong fibres gathered into a head: the stem 
1s thick, round, hairy, erect, three or four feet in height, and 
branching: the leaves are aN ong-ovate, about ten inches long, 
and five broad :n the middle; ptaited longitudinally, embracing 
the. stem at the base, and ok a yellowish green colour: the 
flowers are in long terminal spikes, composed of smal! alter- 
nate spikeicts, eac h accompanied with a lanceolate bracte ; the 
flower consists of six persistent petals, of a pale green Solon ; 
three of the:n oblong and lanceolate, with a membranous edges 
and three calycinal, | which enclose the other three in the bud, 
one half shorter and heartshaped, with a small point at the 
top: the filaments closely surround the cst diverge and 
bend down at the suinmit, and are terminated by yellow qua- 
drangular anthers: the germens are three in each hermaphro~ 
dite flower! , oblong, wiih erect hairy styles crowned with flat 
spreading stigmas ; and becoming two-celled capsules, con- 
taining many compressed membranous seeds. 

Although the root only 1s ofhcinal, yet every part of the 
plant ts extremely acrid and poisonons, 

Qualities. The recent root bas a strong disagreeable odour, 
and a bitterish very acrid permanent taste; but the odour is lost 
by drying. 

” Medical properties and uses. White hellebore is a violent 
cathartic, emetic, and sternutatory. When taken internally, 
even in moderate ive 5, Its operation ts violent and dangerous 3 
producing, besides hy percatharsis with bloody stools and ex- 
cessive vomiting, great anxtety, tremors, vertigo, syncope, 
sinking of the pulse, cold sweats, and comin: termi- 
nating, if the dose be large, in death. Its external application 
to an ulcerated surface also produces griping and purging. 
Notwithstanding these effects of veratrum, 1 has been exhi- 
‘bited inter nally, and with advantage in mania and epi ea 
and in some cutaneous affections, as scabies, lepra, and obsti- 
nate herpetic cruptions +, But the most ordinary use of white 
hellebore is as a local stimulant ; either as an adjunct to er- 
rhing powders in lethargic bases and gutta serena; or in the 
form of decoction as a wash, or mixed with lard as an oint- 


» The hermaphrodite flowers are generally on the upper erect spike. 
2 —— Conrmunications, L. 207. 
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ment, in psora and herpetic eruptions. In every form, how- 
ever, it requiressto be used with caution ; and even as an er- 
rhine its acrimony should always be obtunded by mixing it 
with some mild powder, as that of liquorice root or of starch. 

The dose of the powdered root should not. exceed gs. 5 
and for errhine purposes grs. ij or iy should be diluted with 
grs. xij of liquorice powder, and a pinch of it snuffed up. the 
nose for several successive evenings, 


Otficinal preparations. Decoctum “Veratri, La.  Tinctura Veratri 
alli, E. Unguwentum Veratri. 


VERONICA... Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 54. 


Gi.2. Ord. 1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Personate Linn. 
Pediculares Juss. 


G. 44. Corolla border four-cleft, with the lowest segment narrower. 

Capsule two-celied. 

** with corymlose racemes. 

Species 30. Veronica Beccahbunga. Broad leaved brooklime. Med. Boé. 
2d edit. 363. ¢.132. Eng. Bot..x.655. Smith Flora Brit. i. 20. 
Officinal, Beccasunca; wxERBA. Dub. The herbaceous part, of 

brook-lime. | 

Beccavunga | is an indigenous, perennial plant, common in 
‘rivulets and clear ditches, flowering j in June. The stem, which 
is procumbent or floating, and gives off from the joints long 
simple . heh roots, is round, leafy, and, like every other 
. part of the plant, smooth and shinin'r. , The leaves are Oppo- 

site in pairs, on short petioles, oval, ~ obtuse, serrated, ‘some- 
what fleshy, and, ofa pale-green colour: The Piet are 
collected in opposite axillary clusters, and individually sup- 
ported on delicate footstalks accompanied by linear lanceo- 
Jate bractes.. The ee is divided into four acute segments, 
shorter. than the corolla, which is of a very beautiful sky-blue 
edlour, with the tube white. The anthers are whitish sup- 
ported on filaments, longer than the style; and the capsule 
cloven, almost twin. This plant is green throughout the year, 
but in greatest perfaction ‘in the spring. 

Qualities. It is inodorous,. aud has-a bitterish, slightly 
astringent taste. The expressed juice reddens in a small de- 
gree the more delicate vegetable ae. 

Medical properties and uses. Although brook-lime was 
formerly considered as a good antiscorbutic, yet it is properly 
disregarded by modern practitioners ; and, as Lewis observes, 
if it be expected to produce any good cased: it should be used 


“as food. 


VIOLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1159. 


C1. 5 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat, ord. Ga besa Linn. 
Cisti Juss, 


% 
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G. 446. Calyx five-leaved. Corolla five-petalled, irregular, horned 
at the back. dnthers cohering. Capsule superior, three-valved, 

_ one-celled, 

® stemless, sii, | 

Species 12 Viola odorata? Sweet Violet. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 251. 

t. 89. Smith Flora Brit, 245. , a 
Ofjjicinal. Viotm vLrores. Lond. Dub. ——j; Ftrone. Edin. The 

yecent flower of the violet. 

‘This species of the violet fs indigerous, growing near hedges 
and on ditch banks; and flowering in Apnit and May. It is a 
Jow creeping plant, sending out runners, which root at smal? 
intervals; and send up tufts of leaves and flowers. The roots 
are fibrous, The leaves heart-shaped, with crenated edges, on 
slender footstalks ; the upper surface of a lively green colour, 


the under paler-and downy. The flowers are supported on 


delicate, quadrangular, channelled flower-stalks about two 
inches long, furnished with two small bractes, and curved at 
the snmmit. The calyx consists of five green leaflets, the two 
posterior of which are separated by the spur of the corolla. 
~The petals have a deep purplish blue colour, named from them 
violet, are white at the base, and irregular; the two lateral 
ones are bearded near the base; and the posterior, which is 


slightly keeled, has a large spur, enclosing glandular appen- 


dices of the corresponding anthers. The anthers are nearly 
sessile, whitish, flat, supporting orange-coloured membranous 


expansions that cover the upper part of the germen; which is. 


_ pyramidal, downy, and crowned with a falcated pistil.- 

For medicinal and chemical purposes, the sweet violet is 
cultivated in great abundance at Stratford-on-Avon; but the 
London herb shops are generally supplied from Kent. As the 

etals only, separated from the calyx, are brought to market, 
itis difficult to detect the admixture of the viola Airta, an in- 
odorous species, which 1s often practised. It is not, however, 
a matter of much importance 

Qualities. Violets have an agreeable sweet odour, and @ 
very slightly bitter, kernel-like taste. When chewed they 
tinge the saliva blue, and yield their colour and flavour to 
boiling water. | 

Medical properties and uses. The petals of the violet aré 
gently laxative; and were formerly regarded as anodyne and 
pectoral: but they are now scarcely ever used except for pree 


paring the syrup, which is given occasionally as a purgative to 


infants, Their aqueous tincture, and the syrup, are useful and 
delicate tests of the presence of uncombined acids and alkalies; 


the former changing the blue colour to a red, the latter toa | 


recn. 
Officinal preparation. Syrupus Viole. E. D. 


 Jov weeGycey Dioscoridis. 


~ 


y 
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~VITIS. Spee. Plant. Willd. i. 1180. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Hederacez Linn. 
Vitis Juss. 


»G. 453. Petals cohering’at the apex, shrivelling. Berry ¥ five- beoded, 


~ superior, 


Species 1. Vitis vinifera. Ein tion Vine. Med. Bot. 2d; edit, 144, 


t.57. Duhamel Arb. it.t.1—6. 


Oficinal. Uvm eassm, Lond, 3 FRUCTUS SICCATUS, vulgo, 


‘Uva passa. Edin. Uva PASSE SOLE SICCATE.. Dub. Raisins, 


Sun Raisins. ae 
_ The vine is a native of most of the temperate regions of the 


earth ; and is cultivated with care wherever its frnit can be 
brought to perfection. Its culture is supposed to have been 
introduced from the East, where ‘it was cultivated, and wine 
made from the fruit, in the earliest ages '; and ermine to 
have extended from Italy to Burgundy in the time of the An- 
tonines. In Great Britain ‘the vine was cultivated before the 
year 731, when Bede finished his History; but ‘although it 


"was at one period brought to considerable perfection?, yet, 


from the greater value of the ground for the cultivation of 
corn, and the wines produced in this country having néver 
equalled those of the continent, vineyards are now scarcely 
known in Britain. The vine, therefore, is cultivated here for- 


_ the dessert only, no raisins are made, and scarcely any witie. 


The vine has a slender twisted climbing stem, covered with 


a4 rough pecling fibrous bark. The leaves are lobed, and sinu- 


ated, serrate, and placed alternately on long footstalks. The 


| flowers, waicn appear in June and July, are small, and pro= 


duced in clusters, attended by tendrils. 9 calyx 13 very 
Minute; the petals are of a greenish white colour, adherent at 


their apices, and soon fall off, like a little cap, from the an- 


thers, which then spread, ind shed their pollen. The: fruit is 
a succulent globular berry, one-celled when ripe; naturally 
containing five seeds; but in general only two, which are hard 


and of an irregular form. There are many Warleties of the vine ¢ 


that which is called the Alexandrian Frontiniac yields the most 


| delicious grapés for eating, and the Syrian the largest bunches 3, 


Raisins are made fibat ‘his varieties named the dlack raisin 


JB. We are tald that Noah, after coming out of the ark, planted a vineyard, 


and “ drank of the vine, en was drunken.” Genesis, chap. ix. ver. 20, 21. 


a There were many vineyards in different parts a this country from which 
ine was made; and we are informed, that in the’cellar at Arundel eastle, in 
1763, there were sixty pipes of excellent Burgundy, the produce ef a vineyard 
attached to the castle. Musewmn Rusticun, 1. 85. 
» 3 This is'supposed to be the sort of grape which the spies, seat by Moses to 
examine Canaan, cut down at the brook Eshcol; “a branch with ofe cluster 
‘of grapes, and they bare it between two upon a siafk? N:, mbers, chap, x1'1,-23. 


Strabo relates that in Margiana bunches of grapes were produce! ¢wo cubits, 
or a yard, long; and in some of the Archipelago islands ihey weigh from thir: y.to 
forty-pounds. The Syrian grape,.in this country, has produced bunches weigh- 


ing nineteen pounds and a half. Mariyn’s edition of Miller's Dictionary. 
: 2D 


\ 
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grape, and the white raisin grape. They are cured in two 
methods: either by cutting ‘the stalk of the bunches half 
through, when the grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving them 
suspended on the vine till their watery part is evaporated, 
and the sun dries and candies them; or by gathering the 
grapes when they are fully ripe, and dipping them in a ley 
made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils ; after which thev are 
éxposed to the sun to dry. Those cured in the first metho¢ 
are most esteemed. They are brought to this country packed 
in boxes with sand. 
Qualities. Grapes when recent and fully ripe have an 
agrecable, cooling, sweet, subacid taste. They contain sugar, 
mucilage, and jelly, albumen, gluten ', super-tartrate of potass, 
and tartaric, citric, and malic acids. Raisins differ from grapes 
chiefly in the quantity of saccharine matter being more abundant. 
Medical properties and uses. The ripe fruit of the vine is 
cooling and antiseptic ; and when eaten in Jarge quantities diu- 
retic and laxative. Grapes are very useful in febrile diseases, 
particularly in bilious and putrid fevers, dysentery, and all in- 
flammatory affections. In Syria the juice of ripe grapes in- 
spissated is used in great quantity in these diseases*. Grapes — 
have been strongly recommended as an article of common diet ~ 
in phthisis; and they certainly contain much bland nutri- 
tious matter, well fitted for phthisical habits. Raisins are more 
laxative than the fresh fruit, and are apt to prove flatulent when 
eaten in any considerable quantity. They are used as an adjunct 
to some officinal preparations; but add nothing to their efficacy. 


VINUM. Wine. ~ ; / 
Officinal. Vinum. Vinum allum Hispanicum. Lond. Fructus (Vitis 

viniferz) succus fermentatus, Vinum album Hispanum dictus, Edin, 

Sherry wine. 7 

Although the London and Edinburgh Colleges have desig- 
hated sherry only, yet all the generous wines are occasionally’ 
used as medicinal agents, and therefore we shall take a general 
view of the manufacture, characters, and properties of wine. 

In the wine countries, when grapes are fully ripe they are 
gathered and immediately subjected to the press, by which the 
juice is separated from the skins and seeds. In some places 
the grapes are previously picked from the stalks, and freed 
from all the unsound ones with great care *#: in some they are- 
pressed just as they are gathered from the vines ; and in other 


? The gluten is supposed to be the ferment, which excites the vinous fermen~ 
tation in the juice of the grape when expressed. Faebbroni has shown that it is” 
lodged on the membraues that separate the cells of the grape ; and does not ber 
come mixed with the saccharine part until the juice is expressed. 

* Russel’s Natural History of Aleppe, vol. i. p. 88. 

3 Moore's View of Society, @c. in Italy, ii. letter 62. , 

¢'Thigis the caveat Madeira; aadat Epernay, where the best Champagne ismade, 
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places they are almost converted into raisins before they are 
pressed’. The expressed juice is called mst, and contains 
all the principles which we enumerated above a8 being con- 
tained in the yrape: these, when the vats holding the must 
are placed in a temperature of 70°, begin to act upon each 
other, the liquor becomes turbid, an intestine motion i8 evi- 
dent in it, its temperature increases a scum collects on its 
surface, and carbonic acid gas is disengaged. This is the 
process of vinous fermentation. In a few days its activity 

gradually decreases, the scum and impurities subside to the 
bottom; and the liquor clears, having lost its saccharine taste, 
and become wine. It is then put intd barrels, and in due 
time into bottles, in both of which kind of vessels the fermen- 
tation is continued, although in an imperceptible degree; nor 
is it altogether completed ll the wine attains the utmost limit 
of its age, and passes into the acetous fermentation. All the 
principles of the must are perhaps required for the production 
of wine; but the saccharine matter, the gluten, and the vege- 
table acid, are essential; and on the proper quantity of the 
first in particular, and the manner in which the fermentation 
48 conducted, depend the strength and goodness of the wine. 
When the sugar is in too great quantity, and not completely 
decomposed, or the fermentation checked, the wine retains a 
Sweet taste; a more proper “proportion, perfect de ‘composi- 
tion, and brisker fermentation, render it strong and spirituous 5 i 
but if the quantity of sugar be small, a thin and weak wine 
is produced. When it is bottled early it one brisk and 
sparkling; and it is rough and astringent when the fermenta- 
tion has been conducted on the skins, particularly those of the 
coloured grapes; which also gives colour to the wine; for 
when the juice only j is fermented, white wines are produced i 
from coloured grapes. 

‘Wine, that bas been too long fermented before being prt 
inté thie casks, 1s very apt to become sour; and frequently 
oxides of lead, as litharge, and white lead, “ae emploved to 
correct .he acidity . According to Fourcroy, these form a solu- 
ble triple salt, an aceto-tartrite of lead, by uniting with the acetic 
find tartaric acids in ‘the wine?; w hich daily experience shows 
produces violent colic, and other deleterious effects on those 
who drink it. The fraud may be detected by means of a solu-, 
tion of sulphuretied hydrogen gas, as bas been already ex- 
plained. (See Plamium.) 

Qualities, Various circumstances, such as climate, soil; 
and the mode of conducting the fermentation, modify the fla- 
vour and taste of wine. The odour of: sherry is pleasant and 


t The wine of Chio, which was s» much esteemed by the ancients for its 
Strength, sweetmess, and exquisite aromatic flavour; is made from nearly drica 
grapes, . Annales de Chimie, i, 7S. 
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aromatic; the taste warm, and slightly acidulous, with some 
degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach kernel. The’ 
taste of Port is austere, and bitterish ; and e/are¢ is less rough, 
thinner, and higher flavoured. Of the common white wines 
Madeira’ is the strongest; Ma/aga the sweetest; and hock 
the most acidulous. Champagne is sparkling, and acidulous, 
owing to carbonic acid gas which it contains loosely com- 
bined. But notwithstanding these differences the essential 
components of all wines are the following: One or more 
acids ; generally the malic, which is in greatest quantity in 
the weakest wines, but in some the carbonic predominates : 
Extraetive matter, which in old wines’ precipitates, and is 


& 


deposited with tartar: A volatile oil, on which the flavour. 


depends: Colouring matter; and Alcohol, the most im- 
portant of its ingredients, and that one on which its dietetic 
and medical properties depend . 


1 The island of Madeira exports about 15,000 pipes of wine annually, of. 
which 4,500 come to Great Britain. : 

?_Neuman examined various wines, and the results, which are given in the 
following table, are important, as they show the relative portions of spirit each 


wine contains. (Not having Neuman’s work at hand, we have copied this. 


from Thomson’s Chemistry, believing it to be correct.) - 
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Medical bagi and uses. “Wine, when good and of a 
proper age, is cordial and topic; but when new ‘it is flatulent, 
debilitating, and purgative, and intoxicates sooner than old 
wine. In a dietetical point of view, the temperate use of it 
promotes digestion, and gives additional energy to the action 
_ of the heart and arteries, strengthens the’ animal functions, 

exhilarates the spirits, sharpens the wit, and calls into action 
all the intellectual powers. Taken in excess, it intoxicates, 
producing sickness, headach, vertigo, and diarrhoea, with ner- 
vous tremors, which continue for two or three days; and like 
ardent spirit its habitual excessive use extinguishes the faculties 
of both body and mind, producing dyspepsia, emaciation, and 
debility, hepatic and pulmonary inflammations, palsy, gout, 
scTOD Ey, and a long train of diseases and wretchedness. 

As a remedy, wine Is stimulant, antiseptic, tonic, and anti- 
spasmodic. Its stimulating properties are Jess diffusible but 
more permanent than alcohol; and hence its dose is_ more 
easily regulated, and its effects are more certain. — In all dis- 
eases accompanied with much debility, as interimittents, ty- 
phoid fevers, and in cases of extensive ulceration or gangrene; 
wine 1s not only the best addition to cinchona bark and opi- 
um, but is a remedy ou which alone there is much reliance ¢ : 
in some convulsive affections, as symptomatic tetanus, and 
_ chorea, much benefit has been derived from its use; ands in 
the convalescencies from. all severe diseases it is the most ef- 
ficacions and the quickest mean we can employ for restoring 
_the exhausted streneth and vigour. Wine operates. less 
powerfully on the system in a state of disease than in health: 
the quantity, however, to be given, and the proper period of 
exhibiting it, require to be regulated with much judoment. 
The skin being open, and not dry or hot, the strength sinking, 
and the ulcerations, if any exist, assuming a gangrenous ap- 
pearance, indicate the use .of wine: and when, im the event.of 
the pulse being low and fluttering, wine restores its firmness 
without increasing delirium, and induces sleep, it may he given 
with a confidence of the greatest benefit. But if on the con- 
trary it renders the pulse quicker, increases heat, thirst, delirium 
or watchfulness, its exhibition ought immediately to be dis- 
continued, The quantity to be given depends entirely on the 

nature of the disease, and the intentions for which it is ad- 
ministered. In typhus the proper rule is to give it till the 
pulse fills, the delirium abates, and the extremities warm; and 
it should be répeated on the smallest appearance of stupor, 
quick and sinking pulse, or tremor’. A few glasses, and 
these even diluted with water, given in the spage of twenty- 


’ Moore's Medical Sketches, 
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four hours, will often produce all that is required from wine ; 
but sometimes very large quantities are necessary. In a case 
of symptomatic tetanus, mentioned hy Currie’, five bottles of 
Madeira wine were taken every day for some time, without 
producing the least symptoms of ebriety, or morbidly exciting 
the pulse; but on the contrary with the utmost adyantage in 
allaying irritation, and relieving the patient. In ordinary cases 
of fevers, however, wine is, perhaps, in general too freely 
given, so as to o¢casion exhaustion instead of supportng 
strength, 
ULMUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. 1. 1324. 


Cl. 5 Ord. 2, Pentandria Digynia. Nat.iord. Scabride Linn. 
Amentacee Juss. 


G. 505. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla none. Capsule (samara) com- 
pressed, membranaceous. | 
Species 1 Ulmus campestris?. Common Elm. Med. Bot. 2d edié. 

710. t. 242. Smith Flora Brit. i. 281. 

Officinal. Uti cortex. Lund. ; CORTEX INTERIOR. Edin, 

Ucmus; cortex inrertor. Dub. Elm bark. 

The elm-tree is indigencus, and very abundantly cultivated, 
flowering early in April, before the leaves are unfoided. It 
gave to a considerable height, sending off strong, spreading, 
Jateral branches; with the bark of the trunk very rough 
and cracked, but that of the younger branches smooth and 
tough. The leaves are rough on both sides, yillose beneath 
along the veins, serrate, longer on one side of the midrib than 
on the other, about three inches long, two broad, and ofa 
dark-green colour. The flowers are in distinet gems, clustered, 
scarcely peduncled, numerous, small, of a brownish flesh co- 
lour, and have a violet odour. The capsules are oblong. ; 

The inner part of the bark of the younger branches, which 
is of a yellowish colour, is’ the part officinally used, and is 
sold freed from the epidermis. 

Qualities. Elm-bark 1s inodorous, and has a slightly bitter 
slimy taste. When boiled in a small quantity of water it 
forms a thick dark brown coloured decoction, which gela- 
tinizes as it cools; and when evaporated leaves a brittle semi- 
transparent substance, soluble in water, but insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether, to which, however, it imparts a brownish 
colour. The brittle residue, when treated in the same manner 
as Klaproth treated the gum-like exudation from the Ulmus 
nigra, afforded nearly the same results?; but from the effects 
of some re-agents (see Decoction,) 1 am inclined to regard it ag 
a peculiar modification of mucus, combined with extractive 
gallic acid, and super- tartrate of potass, which Scheele detect- 
ed in elm-bark: 


7 Reports on Water, 1. 174. ? IivsAee Grecorum. 
3 Thomson's Chemisiry, 4th edit. iv, 695. ; 
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Medical properties and uses, This bark operates as a diu- 
retic. It has been given with seeming benefit in herpetic 
eruptions; and Dr. Lettsom’ attributes the cure of a severe 
case of lepra ichthyosis, in which other remedies failed, to the 
use of this bark. Other practitioners have also related cases 
of its efficacy; but Dr. Willan? thinks it is of little use, It 
is generally given in the form of decoction, 


Officinal preparation. Decoctum Ulmi. L. D. 
UV4 PASSA. Vide Vitis. 
~ UV4E URSI FOLIA. Vide Arbutus. 


WINTERA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1239. 
€1.13. Ord.4 Polyandria Tetragynia. Nat. ord. Magnolize Juss. 
G. 1063. Calyx three-lobed. Petals six or twelve. Germens club- 

shaped, Style none. Berries four or eight, obovate. 

Species 1. Wintera aromatica. Winter's Bark-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 

edit. 647. #,226. Phil. Trans, xvii. 923. t. 1. f 1,2. 

Officinal. ; Cortex; vulgo Winteranus Cortex. Edin. 

Winter’s Bark. : 

The tree is a native of the Straits of Magellan, growing in 
valleys which are exposed to the sun. It is a large ever-green 
tree; covered on the trunk with a gray wrinkled bark, which 
on the branches is green and smooth. The leaves are petiolate, 
elliptical, obtuse, smooth, an inch and a half in length, an inch 
broad in the middle, and of a light-green colour. The flowers 
are axillary, two, three, or more together, on short peduncles 
of a milk white colour, with the odour of jasmine; the petals 
-are unequal, oval, obtuse, concave, and erect: the filaments 
shorter than the petals, supporting large, oval anthers, and the 
germens turbinated, with sessile, divided, flat stigmas. The 
berries are of a light-green colour spotted with black, and 
contain several black aromatic seeds. 

_ This tree was discovered in 1577 by captain Winter, the 
crew of whose ship used the bark as spice. It is not often 
found in the shops; and is frequently confounded with the 
eanella alba, from which it may be distinguished by being in 
larger pieces, and having more of a cinnamon hue. ew 

Qualities. Wiinter’s bark has an aromatic odour; and ¢g 
pungent hot spicy taste, slowly imparted, but very permanent. 
‘These qualities depend on a volatile oil, which can be ob- 

_ tained separate, in distillation with water. | 
_ Medical properties and uses. This bark is stomachic and 
garminative. It has’ been found efficacious in seurvy, and 
may be used as an adjunct to simple bitters in dyspepsia; but 
it does not appear to be superior to canella alba, and is very 
little used. 


* Medical Memoirs, 152. 9 Deseraption, kc. of Cutaneous Diseases, 1. 189. 
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ZINCUM. Zine. 


‘Zinc is a semiductile metal, procured in ae abundance im 


Britain, particularly in Derbyshire ; andin most of the mining 


eountries of Europe. . It occurs in 
A. The metallic state: . 

i. combined with sulphur and iron. Sr.1. Blende. 
Var, a. Yellow blende. 
' 6. Brown blende. 
| c. Black blende. 
B. Oxidized : 


li. combined with silica, 2. Electric calamine. 
fii. acidified by carbonic acid. 3. Common calamine. 
Var. a. crystallized, 
b. compact. 
e. earthy. 


As the third species of these ores is an article of the materia. 


medica, we shall describe its characters and properties before 
‘we notice those of metallic zinc. 

1. Common CaLAMINE. 
Officinal.... Catam:na. Carlonas Zinct impura. Lond. Carponas 


ZINCI_IMPURUS. Edin. CaLAMINARIS, Dub. Calamine. ime - 
¥ 


pure Carbonate of Zinc, 


This ‘ore of zinc is found abundantly in Deitipstiie: Somer- — 


setshire, Cumberland, and Flintshire, occurring in veins In 
secondary limestone, generally accompanied by galena, calca- 
reous Spar, quartz, ani other ores of zinc. The three varieties 


are indiscriminately used; and consist, according to an ana- | 


lysis by Mr. Smithson ', of the following components: var. a. 
65°2 oxide of zinc, 34:8 carbonic acid; var. b. 648 oxide 
of zinc, 35°2 carbonic acid; var. ¢. 71°4 oxide of, zinc, 13°5 
carbonic acid, 15°1 water,—it 100 parts of each variety. They 


are, however, generally calcined in a moderate heat, by which © 


part of their carbonic acid 1S 5 dissipated, before they are brought 
to the shops. 
Qualities. _Calamine 1s Teall in the form of grayish yel- 


low or reddish yellow friable lamps, without lustre, opaque, 


and breaking with an irregular earthy trac.ure. The specific 
gravity of the two first varieties 1s 4°334; that of the last, 3°584. 
Before the blowpipe calamine becomes ‘yellow 3 and when ex-= 
posed to its utmost heat is sublimed. It dissolves in sulphurig 
acid with effervescence, but does not gelatinize. 

It,is not used asta remedy till after it is prepared. , 
Officinal prepar ation. Calamina preparata, L. E. D. 
METALLIC ZINC. . 

Officinal. Zincum. Lond. Edin. Dub. - Zine. 
Although the method of extracting zine from its ores had 


1 Phil. Trans. 1803. 17, 
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been long known and practised in India and China, yet it was 
not known in Europe till about 1742, when Von Swab first | 
obtained it by distillation. At present it is well understood, 


and conducted in the following manner: The sulphuret or 
blende, which is the.ore usually employed, is first broken to 


pieces, and the galena and pyrites separated by hand; and is 
then roasted in a “reverberatory furnace, by which the carbonjc 
acid and part of the sulphur are driven off. The roasted ore 
being washed, to separate the metallic particles from the lighter 
parts, is NOW ground i ina mill with one-eighth of its weight of 


charcoal; and put into large earthen ce ; placed in a circular 


furnace, Siva through the bottom of each of which passes an 
iron tube that goes through the floor of the furnace into a ves 
sel of wate: placed beneath. The cover of each jar is firmly and 
accurately luted on, so that the reduced zinc, as it is elevated 
by the strong heat of the furnace, not finding a vent to escape 
by the top, descends through the iron tube into the water, and 


- is there condensed in small metallic drops, that are afterwards 


melted and cast into ingots, in which state it is brought to: 
market?. - ; 
Qualities. Zinc when rubbed between the fingers emits a 
very perceptible odour anda peculiar taste. Its colour isa 
brilhant white with a shade of blue; its fracture shining and la- 
inellated; hard, yet stainiug the fingers black when rubbed 
upon them. Its specific gravity varies from 6 861 to 7*1. In 
any temperature between 212° to 400° it is very malleable ; 
but at a higher temperature it can be pulverized | in a mortar. 


Tt may be drawn into wire, but its ductility is not great. Zinc 


melts at 6x0° of Fahrenheit ; if in contact with air it 1s ra- 
3 


_pidly oxidized ; and at the temperature of ignition barns with 


a white dazzling flame, and is volatilized in the state of a Hoc- 
culent white oxide. It 1s oxidized and soluble in all the acids, 
It is used only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Zinc Oxydum. L. E, D.  Zinct Sulphas. 
L. E. D, ) 


. IMpuRE Oxipe oF ZINC. 


Officinal. Onde “ZiNCt IMPURUM., Evin. Tutta, Dub. Im- 


pure Oxide of Zinc. Tutty. 

This substance 1s supposed to be an artificial compound of 
the sublimed oxide of zinc that collects in the chimneys of 
the furnaces in which the ores of this metal are roasted, mixed 
with clay and water, and baked. 

Qualities. Tutty is inodorous and insipid, of a brownish 
eolour on the outside, moderately hard and ponderous, and 
breaks with a smooth fracture. The internal colour is yellow- 


4 The principal works are near Bristol, and at Swansea. 
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ish; and the pieces sometimes contain small globules of zinc. 


The oxide it contains consists of 85 zinc, 15 oxygen,—in 100 
parts. It is not employed as a remedy until it is levigated and 
prepared. , 

Ofhcinal preparations. Oxidum Zinci impurum preparatum. E., 
Unguentum Oxidi Zinci impurt. BE, D, - 

ZINGIBER. Trans. Linn. Society, viii. 347. } 
Cl. 1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitaminee Linn. 

Cannz Juss. 

G. novum. Anther double. Filament lengthened beyond the anther | 
with a furrowed awl-shaped apex. Style received in the furrow of 
the anther. | 

Species1. Zingiber officinale'. Officinal Ginger. Jucquin Hortus 
Vindobonensis, i, 31. t. 75. (Amomum Zingiber.) Willd. Spee. 
Plant.i.6. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 73). t. 250. 

Officinal. ZincipeRis RAvD1x. Lond. AMomMUM ZINGIBER; RADIX 
SECCATA, ET RADIX CONDITA EX 'NDIA ALLaTA. Edin. Zinei- 
BER; RADIX ConpITA. Dub. Ginger root dried; and the pre- 
served root brought from India, 

The ginger plant 1s a native of the East Indies?, but is now 
naturalized to the West Indies, where it flowers in September. 
The root is perennial, creeping, of a compressed roundish form, 
or tuberose, fleshy, and sending off many long fibres and off- 
sets: the stem is annual, rises about three feet in height, is an 
annual culm, solid, upright, round, and enclosed in an imbri- 
cate membranous sheathing: the Icaves are alternate, six inches 
long, smooth, and*on short embracing petioles: the flowers” 
are ma dense spike close to the stem, composed of large up- 
right, ovate, subacuminate, coloured scales, half closing the 
flowers: the calyx is a small double spathe of a dingy 
yellow colour, tubular, with the segments of the border 
conical, and nearly equal: the anther-bearing filament is ex- 
tended beyond the anther, and terminates in an awl-shaped 
appendage, with a grooveto receive the style after it has passed 
between the lobes of the anthers, and terminated with the 
stigma a little beyond the extremity of the filament: the cap- | 
sule is smooth, containing many oblong seeds. . 

The herbaceous part of the plant withers in December, and 
the roots are dug up in January; but when the root is intended 
to be preserved in syrup, it 1s dug up when the shoots do not 
exceed five or six inches in height. For preparing the dried’ 
ginger, after the roots are dug, tbe best pieces are selected, 
scraped, then washed, and dried in the sun with great care. 
This 1s called white ginger; in contradistinction to which the 
roots that are scalded in boiling water before being dried are 
denominated biack ginger. The confected or preserved ginget 


”_ 


' Ziyyseigag Dioscoridis. * It is named aée by the Brahmins. 
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is prepared by scalding the green roots till they are tender; 
then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into a thin 
syrup, from which in a few days they are shifted into the jars 
in which they come home, and a very rich syrup poured over 
them. 

Dried ginger is imported in bags, each containing about one 
hundred weight. The white kind brings the highest price, 
being more pungent and better flavoured. The externa! cha- 
racters of goodness in either are soundness, or the being free 
from worm holes ; heaviness, and firmness: the pieces that are 
light and soft, or very friable and fibrous, should be rejected. 
The confected ginger is nearly translucent when good. 

Qualities. Dried ginger has a pungent aromatic odour, 
and a hot biting taste. Its odour appears to depend on a vo- | 
Jatile oil, which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water, and has all the flavour but none of the pungency of 
the root. Water, alcohol, and ether extract its virtues. The 
greater part of ginger root, however, is starch. ‘To separate it, 
triturate the root with water, and strain through cloths: then 
after the fecula suspended in the water has subsided, separate 
it by decanting off the water, and macerate in alcohol; what 
remains undissolved isa tolerably pure insipid starch. The 
puugency resides in a resino-extractive matter, which 1s com~ 
bined with the fecula, but may be obtained separate by evapo 
saiing the ethereal tincture on the surface of water. 

Medical properties anduses. Ginger is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and sialogogue. It has been found useful tn flatulent colicy 
dyspepsia, and tympanitis ; and im gout when it attacks the 
stomach. It is less frequently used alone than as an adjunct 
to other remedies to promote their efficacy, and give them 
warmth. The local stimulus of ginger when chewed excites 
the salivary glands, and provokes a considerable flow of saliva: 
hence it has been found useful as a¥sialogogue in relaxations of 
the uvula and tonsils, and in paralysis of the muscles of the 
tongue and fauces. 

The dose of powdered ginger may be from grs. x to 9. 

Officinal preparations. Syrupus Zingiberis L. E D  Syrupus 

Rhamni L. Tinctura Zingiberis. L. D = Titnctura Cinnamomi com- 
posita, L. Actdum sulphuricum aromaticum . Confectio Opi. L. 
Confectio Scammonie. L. D. Lufusum Senne. L. Pulvis Cinna- 
momi compositus. L. E.D. Pulvis Scammonie compositus Lb. D. 
Pulvis Senne composites. L. Pilule Aloes. D, Pilule Sctlle come 
posite, L. D. Finum Aloes. L. E. D. 
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PART M1. 


PREPARATIONS ann COMPOUNDS. 


en eet 


ACIDS. 


HESE are substances which have a sour taste; and are 

- capable of combining with alkalis, earths, and metallic 
oxides, while at the same time they lose their,acidity, and form 
compounds named neutral salts, in which the properties of the 
acid, the alkali, the earth, or the oxide employed, are lost. They 
change to red the blue, purple, and green colours of vegeta- 
bles ; and unite with water in almost every proportion. These 
circumstances, therefore, may be regarded as characteristic of 
this class of substances. 7 
Acids are supposed to be combustible bodies combined with 
oxygen, which is regarded as the principle of acidity from 
which they derive their properties ; but although, as far as our 
- knowledge extends, there is no acid that does not contain 
_ oxygen as an essential component, yet it is by no means true 
that the combination of every combustible with oxygen will 
constitute an acid. Thus the combination of hydrogen with 


__ oxygen forms water which is not acid; and it is now known 


that the alkalis owe their alkaline properties to the presence of 
_ oxygen, as much as the acids owe to it their acid properties !, 


_ For the formation of an‘acid, therefore, by the union of any 


body with oxygen, some principle must be:previously present 
in the body, common, im a greateryor less-degree, to all bodies 
capable of being formed into acids#which may be regarded as 
the principle of acidity, although it be yet unknown. ik 
‘On the supposition that all acids are compounds of oxygen 
with.certain bases, the name of each is derived from the “base 
of which it is formed ; as from sulphur comes sulphuric acid: 
but the same base being capable of uniting with different pro- 
ortions of oxygen, the terminations ous ‘and zc are added to 
mdicate the degree of acidification: thus when sulphur’ is 
-uhited with the smaller proportion of oxygen, the acid plaka 
duced is named sulphurous acid ; when with the full ‘pro= 
portion, sulphuric acid. One or two/acids are moreover sup» 


p. 


' See Davy’s discoveries, Pil, Teans,. 1808, 
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posed to combine with a still larger proportiori of oxygen, to 
denote which the syllables oxy (for oxygenized) are prefixed : 
thus muriatic acid combined with an excess of acid becomes 
oxymuriatic acid. : 

The stronger acids require to be kept in glass bottles, fur- 
nished with well ground glass stoppers, and having the name 
of the acid each contains engraved on the glass; and they 
should he dispensed also in glass stopped phials. The acids 
known to chemists are very nurherous; but of these a small 
proportion only is emploved for medical and pharmaceutical 
purposes. In the London Pharmaéopeeia, the arrangement of 
which we have adopted, they are placed in alphabetical order ; 
but in this place it may be proper first to exhibit them accord. 
ing to the nature of their radicals or bases. 

1. AcIDS WITH SIMPLE Raptcats. 

SULPHUR 1, SutpHuRic Acip. 
2. Nitrows Acip. 
3. Nitric Acip. 
I. Actps wiru pouBie Rapicat.s. 
4, Acetic Acip. 
5. Citric Acip, 
6. Benzoic Acip, 
7. Succinic ACID. 
II, Actos witH UNKNowN Rapicats. 
8. Muxtatie Acrp. 
QO. OxymuRtatTic Acre. 


NITROGEN 


Carron AND Hyprocen 


- 


ACIDUM ACETICUM. Lond. Acetic Acid. 

‘© Take of vinegar, a gallon; distil the acetic acid from @ 
glass retort, placed ina sand bath, into a giass receiver kept 
cool; throw away the first pint, and preserve the six succeed- 
ing pints which are distilled.” 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM DISTILLATUM. Edin. Distilled ace- 
tous Acid. e 

‘© Distil eight pounds of the acetous acid in glass vessels, 
with a gentle heat. The two pounds which first came overs 
being too watery, arc to he rejected ; the four pounds that fol- 
low will be the distilled acetous acid, The residue ts a stronger 
acid, but too much burnt.” 

ACETUM DISTILLATUM. Dub. Distilled Vinegar. 

<< Take of wine vinegar, éen pints; distil with a gentle heat 
six pints. The distillation must be performed in a glass ves- 
sel, and the first pound which comes over rejected.”’ 

The specific gravity of this acid is to that of water as 1006 
to 1000. 

Ot the three appellations given to this preparation in the 
British pharmacopeeias, that of the Dublin College is the least 
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exceptionable, as 1t conveys no erroneous idea of its nature; 
but were the word dilutum added to the London name it would 
he still less objectionable. Ii is the acetic acid in a more di- 
luted state than that in which it existed in the vinegar, but 
purer; being freed in a great degree from the mucilage, ex- 
tractive, supertartrate of potass, and other extraneous matters 
which vinegar contains’, The distillation on a large scale is 
often conducted in the common copper still, or in a tinned 
still with a pewter worm; but both these practices, as they 
are apt to give dangerous metallic impregnations to the pro- 
duct, are highly reprehensible, when the distilled vinegar 1s to 
be employed for medicinal purposes, | 

In performing the process it is mure important to avoid care 
rying the distillation too far, than to reject the first eighth part 
which comes over; for although this is undoubtedly weaker, 
and contains a small portion of alechol, yet it retains about 
1°13 of the whole quantity of the real acid obtained; but by 
continuing the process a little too long, the whole "product 
acquires an unpleasant empyreumatic flavour. This is avoided 
by changing the receiver rather before the quantity ordered | 
has been obtained; and if to the residue be added an equal. 
quantity of hot water and half an ounce of recently burnt pow- 
dered charcoal, for every pint of fluid in the retort, the distrl- 
lation may be recommenced, and an additional portion of the 
diluted acid obtained, equally pure and strong as the former. 
At the end of the operation, when dilution has not been em- 
ployed, the residue is a deep red-coloured hquor, strongly 
acid, very empyreumatic, and which deposits supertartrate > Of 
potas. 

Qualities. Distilled vinegar has a fainter and less agreeable 
odour than common vinegar; a grateful, not strong, acid tastes. 
4s limpid and colourless ; ‘and of a specific gravity varying from 

1006 to 10095. It dissolves the gum resins and the acrid 
principles of plants, such as the Fein and meadow saffron ; 
and forms acetates with the alkalies and several of the metallic 
oxides. By some simple, but well conceived experiments, 

Darracq ? ascertained that it differs from acetic acid im contain- 
ing: some uncombined mucilage and extractive matter, but 
that the acids are otherwise the same. It is owing to this ex- 
tractive that, when distilled vinegar is boiled with potass, the 
solution has a deep reddish brown colour, and during evapo- 
ration carbonaceous matter is deposited. It 1s sometimes adul- 
terated. Sulphuric acid is detected by a precipitate being 
produced on the addition of a solution of acetate of barytes ; 


rn Sprains 


1’See Acetum, Part I. 


a London Medical Review, No. x, 128. 
3 Annales de Chinie, xl 264. ' 
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lead, by a ‘solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, forming a darks | 
coloured precipitate ; and copper, by its assuming a blue co- / 
Jour, when supersaturated with ammonia. : 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of common. 
vinegar; but, as it 1s purer, and not liable to spontaneous de- 
composition, it is fitter for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Liguor Ammonia Acetatts. L. L. D. ~ Pos 
tasse Acetas. L.E.D. Acetas Ferri. D. Liquor Plumbi Aceta- 
tis.is1,..D. Plumb Superacetas. L. E. D. Acetum Colchica Ly 
Acetum Scilla, s.%. D. Oxymel. L.D. Emplastrum Ammonitt, 
ci. L. Oxymel Osis D. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM. Dub. Acetic Acid. 

‘* Take of acetate of kali, (potass) six ounces; sulpburic acid, 
three ounces by weight. Pour the acid into a tubulated retorts 
then add to it in small portions, and at different times, the 
acetate of potass, allowing the mixtyre to cool after each ade 
dition: finally, with a moderate heat, distil the acid until the — 
residue be dry. 

“¢ The specific gravity of this acid 1s to that i distilled wa- 
ter, as 1070 to 1000.” 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM FORTE. Edin. Strong acetous Acid. 

“ Take of dried sulphate of iron, one pound; acetite (super= 
acetate) of lead, ten ounces. Rub them together; then put 
them into a retort, and distil in a sand bath with a moderate a | 
heat, as long as any acid comes over.’ | 

These progesses furnish the same acid as that Sir Bay 1s CON 
- tained in distilled vinegar, but completely freed trom extractive 
and mucilage, and much stronger. In the process: of the 
Dublin College, the sulphuric acid, by reason of its superior 
aflinity for potass, decomposes the acetate of potass, and sets 
free the acetic acid; which must necessarily come over ina 
concentrated form, "as the acetate does not contain much wa- 
ter, and the greater part of the water of the sulphuric acid 1s 
retained by the sulphate OF potass which is formed in the re 
tort. The Leia process is that of Badollier, an apothes 
cary of .Chartres?, with the substitution of sulphate of. iron | 
for sulphate of copper. The affinity of the sulphuric acid; of 
the sulphate to the oxide of lead of the acetate, assisted by the 
heat, decomposes the acetate, and the sulphuric acid unILINg} 
with the lead, the acetic acid is disengaged and distils over. 
The dried state of the salts enables the acid to be in a concen- 
trated form?. Of the two processes, that of the Dublin Cal- 


‘ 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxvii. 3. 

2 The process of the edition of the London Pharmacopeia of 1787, for fe 
taining this acid by the simple distillation of dried subacetate of copper, afforded 
a much stronger acid than either of these processes. It was directed under the _ 
title of Acidum acelosum; but is rejected from the present edition. 
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lege is the best; the acid obtained being stronger, not likely to 
be contaminated with any metallic impregnation, and also free 
from sulphurous acid, a small portion of which the other ge- 
“nerally contains '. . i 
Qualities. Acetic acid has a grateful, fragrant, pungent 
odour; a very sour acrid taste; and, when rubbed on the skin, 
produces redness and inflammation. It is limpid, colourless, 
highly volatile, and, if much’ concentrated, takes fire when 
heated in the open air. It is capable of oxidizing iron, zinc, 
copper, nickel, and tin; combines with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides, forming acetates; dissolves resins, gumi-resins, 
camphor, and volatile oils; and combines with alcohol, which, 
when aided by heat, it converts into a species of ether. ~ With 
water it unites in any proportion, and during the mixture heat 
is evolved. From experiments made on the acetate of potass 
by Dr. Higgins?, 100 parts of pure acetic acid appear to con= 
sist of 50°19 oxygen, 13°94 hydrogen, and 35°87 carbon: but 
- although these are ebviously its components, yet the propor- 
tions are not well determined. 

Medical properties and uses. Acetic acid is stimulant and 
rubefacient. It is principally employed as a refreshing scent, 
applied to the nostrils in syncope, asphyxia, and nervous head- 
achs; and for obviating the unpleasant smell of the confined 

air of crowded assemblies and of the sick-rcom. 

Officinal preparation. Acidum acetosum camphoratum..E. D. 

ACIDUM BENZOTICUM. Lond. Benzoic Acid. 

| “© Take of benzoin, a pound and a half; lime fresh burnt, 
four ounces ; water, a gallon and a half; muriatic acid, four 
fluid ounces. Rub the benzoin with the lime; then boil them 
in a gallon of water for half an hour, constantly stirring with 
a spatula, and pour off the liquor when it is cold. Boil what 
remains in four pints of water, and pour off the liquor as be- 
fore. Afterwards mix the liquors together, and boil them to 
one‘half; then filter them through.paper, and gradually drop 
‘in the muriatic acid until no more precipitation takes place. 
Finally, having poured off the liquor, dry the powder in a gen- 
tle heat; then put it into a proper vessel placed in a sand-bath; 
-.and with a moderate fire sublime the benzoic acid.” 
is Edinburgh. . 
«¢ ‘Take of benzoin, twenty-four ounces ; carbonate of soda, 
eight ounces; water, stateen pounds, Triturate the balsam with 
_ the carbonate; then boil them in the water for half an hour, 


+ It may be completely freed from this acid by redistilling it from black oxide 
‘of manganese mixed with a small portion of carbonate of potass. Nichelson’s 
Journ. xiii, 42. . < 

® Higgins on Acelous Acid, 26. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed, ii, 287. 
E ‘ 9 E 
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stirring them constantly, and strain. Boil the residue of the bala 
sam in other six pounds of water, and strain. Mix the strained 


liquors, and evaporate to two pounds; filter again, and drop in | 


diluted sulphuric acid as long as any precipitation is produced, 

** Dissolve the precipitated benzoic! acid in boiling water : 
strain the liquor whilst it is hot through linen, and set it aside to 
_ crystallize. Wash the collected crystals with eold water; then 
dry, and preserve them for use.” 

Dublin. 

“ Take of benzoin, any quantity. Liquefy it in a wide- 
necked retort, to which a receiver 1s adapted but not luted, 
and subime. The sublimed matter must be now and then 


removed trom the tube of the retort, lest it accumulate in too ~ 


great quantity. if it be soiled with oil, press it between folds 
of blotting ee to separate the o1], and repeat the sublima- 
tion.’ 

The process of the Dublin College is the method recom- 
mended by Chaptal of separating the acid which the benzoin 
contains: but although the quantity contained be’ greater, yet 
if the fire be not-very nicely regulated, a portion of empyreu- 


matic oil is also volatilized, which gives the acid a brown — 
tinge, and cannot easily be entirely separated from it’. The 


London process is in.principle the same as that which Seheele 
published in 1775*% Lime separates the benzoic acid frora 


the resin with winch it is united in the balsam, combines with _ 


it, and forms a benzoate which is dissolved in the water; whilst: 
at the same time asmall portion of resin is also dissolved, 
and gives the solution a yellow colour. This benzoate is de- 


composed in its turn by ‘the muriatic acid, which combines 
with the lime, and forms a soluble muriate; whilst the ben- 
zoic acid that is. set free, being insoluble in cold water, preci- 
pitates in the form of a brownish powder... The subsequent. 
sablimation trees the acid of this colour, and gives it the cry- 
stallized form and brilliant appearance of the acid originally 
obtained by sublimation, without any adhering oil.. The 
Edinburgh process is a modification of this one, introduced by 
Gren, on the supposition that it is more ceconomical, the sul- 
pburic acid being cheaper than the muriatic acid >, ‘The fol- 


lowing ,are the quantities of acid obtained from one pound of | 


* This acid was originally obtained by sublimation. It was first described 
‘wnder the name of flowers of benxoin by Blaise de Vigeneve, in 1603. Thomson's 
Chemistry, 4th ed. ii, 289. 

2 Scheele, i. 124, : 

3 Mr. Hatchett has proposed a simpler process than any of the above, thedi- 
gesting the benzoin in sulphuric acids; during which the benzoic acid is subs 


limed in great quaultity ee pure, and ‘beautifully crystallized. Vide Phil. Trans 


for 1405. 
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benzoin by these processes, according to Mr, Brande’s experi- 
ments *; é 


By Chaptal’s (the Dublin) - ~ 
Scheele’s (the London) — = - | 5 
Gren’s (the Edinburgh) - - hi, Sy Ayhe 
Benzoic acid may also be extracted from the other balsams. 
_ Qualitres. Benzoic acid is, when perfectly pure, inodorous 5 
but in the state in which it is usually found in the shops, it has 
a slight aromatic odour, and a pungent, acrid, acidulous taste. 
Jt isin very minute acicularcrystals and flakes, soft to the touch, 
of a beautiful whiteness, and a silky lustre. Its specific gra- 
vity is 0°667?, When heated, it melts, emits a suffocating and 
acrid vapour, and in a.strong heat burns with a white flame. 
Benzoic acid is abundantly soluble in boiling water and: alco- 
hol, but the water lets fall nineteen parts in cooling. With 
the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, it forms benzoates, 
which are not used in medicine. It is a triple compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ;. the hydrogen predominating. 
Medical properties and uses. This acid is stimulant; but, 
although it is retained by all the pharmacopeeias, it is of no 
value as a remedy. 
_ Officinal preparations. Tinctura Camphore composita. L. D. 
_Tinctura Opti ammoniata. E. ) 
ACIDUM CITRICUM. Lond. Citric Acid. | 
“¢ Take of lemon juice, a pint; prepared chalk, an ounce, 
of a quantity sufficient to saturate the juice; diluted sulphuric 
acid, nine fluid ownces. Add the chalk by degrees to the lemon 
_ juice heated, and mix them; then pour off the liquor. Wash 
the citrate of lime which remains, in repeated portions of wa- 
ter, and then dry it. On the dried powder pour the. diluted | 
sulphuric acid, and boil for ten minutes; express the liquor 
Strongly through a linen cloth, and filler it through paper. 
Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, so that crystals 
“may formas it cools. To obtain. the crystals pure, dissolve 
them in water a second and a third time ; filter each solution, 
boil it down, and put st apart to crystallize.” 
This process, which was contrived by Scheele, and is for 
- the first time introduced into the London Pharmacopeeia, will 
seldom require to be performed by the apothecary, as the ery- 
stallized acid is now manufactured very pure, and sufficiently 
reasonable, on the great scale’. The theory of the process is 


—% 


} Nicholson’s Journ. x. 88. 
_* It may be freed from the oil on which its odour depends by dissolving it in 
alcohol, and precipitating by water. Phil. Mag. xiv. 831, . 
Ge The principal manufacturer of this acid in London is Mr. Coxwell of Flees 
rect, : 
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very simple. The lime of the chalk unites with the citric acid 
that exists ready formed in the lemon juice, and produces an 
insoluble citrate of lime, which precipitates united with some 
of the mucilaginous and extractive matter of the juice. These 
are separated by washing; and the sulphurie acid, which is | 
added to the dried citrate, decomposes it, owing to the superior 
atiinity of the sulphuric acid for lime; a sulphate of lime is. 
formed, and the citric acid disengaged. The crystals of the 
first crystallization are dark-coloured ; which is partly owing 
to a portion of mucilage that still adheres te the citric acid, 
and partly to the excess of sulphuric acid acting on the citric 
acid and decomposing. a part of it. The repeated crystalliza- 
tions free the crystals from this dark colour; but as it is of 
some importance to avoid any hurtful excess of sulphuric acid, 
and as the strength of lemon juice is variable and uncertain, 

it is better to determine the quantity of acid required by the 
quantity of chalk employed. For this purpose a pertion of — 
the sulphuric acid intended to be used must be previously sa- 
turated with the chalk, and the weight ofthe portion em- 
ployed accurately ascertained ; by the knowledge of which the 
exact quantity of sulphuric acid required to decompose the ci- - 
trate may be found. According tothe experiments of Proust’, — 
94 ounces of lemon juice saturate 4 ounces of chalk with citric. 
acid, and produce 74 ounces of dry citrate, which require for 
their decomposition, and the complete saturation of the lime 
they contain, 20 ounces of diluted: sulphuric acid, composed of 
one part of the common acid and three parts of water, or of a 
specific gravity of 1°15. 

Qualities. Pure citric acid is in white, semitransparent, 
persistent, rhomboidal prisms, acnminated by four planes. It 
is inodorous; has an extremely acid, almost caustic taste; and: 
reddens strongly the vegetable blues. Water at 60° Fahren- 
heit readily dissolves this acid in the proportion of 75 parts to 
100 parts; and at 212° it dissolves twice its weight. ‘The so- 
lution when Jong kept is liable to undergo spontaneous de- | 
composition. Citric acid combines with the alkalies, earths, | 
and metallic oxides, and forms citrates. The sulphutic and: 
nitric acids decompose it. Its components are carbon, hy- | 
drogen, and oxygen, in unknown proportions?. a) 

Medical properties and uses. The solution of this acid in | 
water, in the proportion of 3) of the crystals to Oj of water,, | 
answers nearly all the purposes of recent Jemon juice; and is | 
even preferable for forming the common effervescing draught 


1 Journal de Physique, lit. 366. ; 
2 Citric acid may be mixed with tartaric acid: by nearly saturating the sO» | 


lution with supercarbonate of potass, an insoluble supertartrate will be formed: 
ifthe tartaric acid be present. 
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with subcarbonate of potass. A solution of O1j.1n 0j of water, 
sweetened with sugar that has been rubbed on fresh lemon 
peel, forms a grateful refrigerant beverage, resembling le- 
monade, and equally useful in febrile and inflammatory com- 
plants. Itis probable that the crystallized acid may be equally 
useful in, scurvy as the fresh juice of the fruit ; but we have 
not heard whether this point has yet been asc ertained. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM. Lond. Muriatic Acid. 

<¢ Take of muriate of soda dried, two pounds; sulphu- 
ric acid, a pound and a half; distilled water, a pint anda half. 
First mix the acid with half a pint of the water, in a glass 
retort; and when the muxture is cold, add to it the muriate 


> of soda. Pour the remainder of the water into the receivers 


and, having fitted to it the retort placed in a sand-bath, distil 
over the muriatic acid into this water, with a heat gradually 
raised until the retort becomes red hot. 

‘* The specific gravity of muriatic acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1°170 to 1°000. If a piece of limestone. be. im- . 
mersed in a fluid ounce of it diluted with water, the quantity 
aissolved ought to be half an ounce.”’ 

Edinburgh. 

« Take of muriate of soda, two pounds; sulphuric acid, six- 
teen cunces; water, one pound. First expose the miuriate of 
soda in a pot to ared heat for a short time, and when it igs 
cold put it into a retort. Then pour the acid, mixed with the 
water and cooled, upon the muriate of soda; and, finally, 
distil from a sand bath with a moderate fire as long as any 
acid comes over. 

“¢ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distille a 
pes as 1-170 to 1°000.” 

_ Dublin. 

“¢ Take of muriate of soda dried, sulphuric acid, water, of 
each six pounds. Dilute the acid with the water, and after it 
is cold, add it gradually to the muriate put into a glass retort; 
then distil the liquor until the residuum becomes dry. 

‘¢ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1:170 to 1°000.” 

The principal difference in these formule is in the quantity 
of sulphuric acid ordered for decomposing the muriate; and 
Mr. Murray has justly remarked, ‘ that in the formula of the 
‘Edinburgh College the proportion is too small, chemists hav- 
ing been. formerly led into error in cases similar to this, by 
supposing that in decomposing a compound salt by an acid, 
there is no advantage in adding more of the decomposing acid 
than is necessary to ) neutralize the quantity of base which the 
portion of salt operated on contains, not knowing the in- 
fluence of quantity in adding to the force of chemical af- 
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finity'.”’ Owing to the neglect of this fact in the Edinburgh 


process, a portion of undecomposed muriate of soda always 


remains in the retort. The sulphuric acid is properly ordered 
to be diluted, to moderate the strong effervescence, and prevent 
the too rapid disengagement of the muriatic acid gas, which 
would both endanger the bursting of the apparatus, and render 
the process otherwise very unmanageable. The direction of- 
the London College, to put part of the water into the receiver, 
‘1s preferable to mixing the whole with the acid, and pouring 
it on the muriate, as it facilitates very much that condensation. 
In the manufacturing laboratories, although the process is in 
principle the same as the above, yet the retort is generally of 
earthenware or of iron, which communicates the. yellow co- 
Jour that characterizes the common muriatic acid, and which 
depends on a small portion of iron being raised, and brought © 


over with the acid. Even when iron vessels are ‘not employed - 


the acid often assumes a yellow colour, which depends either 
on a small portion of iron or some extractive matter being 


present in thesalt. If the latter be the cause, the direction of _ 


the Edinburgh College, first to heat the salt to redness, 1s es- 
sential. 


In this process the dedoembsten of the muriate of soda is _ 


effected by the superior affinity of-sulphuric acid for soda; but 
it would scarcély be so complete were not the affinity of the 
muriatic acid for the soda also weakened by the heat, which 
favours its tendency to assume the elastic form, in which state 
it passes over into the receiver, and is there condensed by the 
water. The residue of the process ts sulphate of soda with an 
excess of acid; to separate which, without breaking the retort, 
boiling water may be poured into the retort, after its contents” 
have cooled down to 212°. 

Qualities. Liquid muriatic acid, thus obtained, is a colour- 
less or very pale straw-coloured fluid : it bas a strong pungent 


odour, an intensely sour caustic taste ; reddens strongly the © 


vegetable blues, emits white fumes when exposed to the air; 
and erodes animal and vegetable substances. It unites with# 
the alkalies, earths, and Pprallee oxides, forming miuriates. | 
When of the specific gravity directed by the pharmacopeeias, 
100 parts of it contain about 22 of real acid, and 78 of water ; 
but the acid usually found in the shops is seldom of this 
strenoth. The following part of a table, constructed by Mr. | 
Kirwan, shows the quantity of real acid contained in 100 parts 
of fluid acid, of different densities, at the temperature of 60° 2; 


— ee eee 
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“) Real | 
Spec Grav} Acid. | 
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Real Real 
Spec.Grav leita: Spee Gee Grav Acid: 
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‘f i206 |25 os) 1-171 ae 22°18] 1°147 19°09! 171244 [15°99 
1°191 | 24; ale “¥67. | 21° a 1°1414]18°57] 1°1206 1548 

i 187 | 24°25}, 1163 | 21: 171396 18-06 1:1168 |14 96 
3 (23°73), 1:149 on 121358] 17°54] 1°1120 | 14°44 

179 (23°72!) 1°155 | 20°19] 1°1320417°02] 1°1078 13°93 
1:175 j22°70| 1°151 | 19°60] 11282 [16°51] 1° +1036 |13;41 
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Notwithstanding the endeavours of all the most eminent 
chemists to ascertain the’ components of muriatic acid, they 
remain still unknown. It cannot be obtained perfectly free 
~ from water ; : although 1 in some combinations it is nearly 805 in 
which state Mr. Davy bh as. ascertained that its acidity 1 1S SUS- 
pended, but is instantly restored on the addition of water. 
+ The fuid muriatic acid found in the shops often contains 
sul phar acid and small portions of iron, sometimes copper ; 
the first is detected by diluting the acid with distilled water, 
and sien a tew drops of muriate of barytes', which is pre- 
cipitated white if sulphuric acid be present ; a blue precipitate 
being formed on the addition of prussiate of potass Gute 
“iron; aud a blue colour being produced by supersaturating the 
acid wath ammonia detects copper. 
Medical properties and uses.. This acid is tonic, and anti- 
_ septic. It fias been efficaciously used in typhus fevers, and 
“in some cutaneous eruptions. [t 1s a common and useful 
adjunct to gargles, in the proportion of from i5{s to [3 in £3 vy 
of any fluid, in ulcerated sore -throats,and cancrum oris; and, 
in a very highly diluted stale, ti} vil] in f3iv of water, it bas 
been recommended as an injection in gonorrhoea, 
This acid bas even been regarded as an antidote in general sy- 
_ philitic affections; but the observations of Mr. Pearson have 
showed this opinion to be erroneous ; vel, by its salatary effects 
on the stomach and general health, “ei it is a medicine ‘capab le 
i BofA meliorating the appearance of venereal ulcers, and of re- 
straining for a time the progress of the disease,” where it is 
desirable “* to gain a little time, previously to the entering on 
aimercurial course*.” The dose is from mx to W.xx ina “suf 
. ficient quaatity of water. ‘ 
A very important property of muriatic acid, in ihe state of 
gas, is the power it possesses of neutralizing putrid miasmata, 
discovered by Morveau in 1773. It, is theseeare used as an 
-agent for destroying infection in sick-rooms and hospitals, 
disengaged by pouring sulphuric acid on common salt. 


1 Mr. Hume discovered that muriatic acid precipitates mu riate of baryt2s 
when no sulphuric acid is present ; but this does not happen when the acidiis 
much diluted. 

* Pearson on SOREN JOP Lues Fenerea, 194. 
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Officinal preparations. Murias Baryte.E. Solutio Muriatis Cal- 
cis. B.D. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. L.E,D. Hydro-sulphuretum 
Ammonie. E. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. Diluted 
Muriatic Acid. 

“ ‘Pake of muriatic acid, distilled water, each one pound by 
weight. Mix them. The specific gravity of this acid is, to 
that of water, as 1-080 to 1‘000.”’ 

This formula is intended to render the dose of muriatic acid 
more easily apportioned: 100 parts contain about 14 of real 
acid. 

AQUA OXYMURIATI CA. Dub. Oxymuriatic Water. 

«¢ This is prepared by transmitting the superfluous gas of 
the process for making the solution of oxymuriate of soda, 
aqua alcalina oxymuriatica, by means of a proper apparatus, 
through a pint of distilled water. 

‘¢ The specific gravity of this solution 1s, to that of water, as 
1°03 to 1°V00.” © 

In the process by ort this acid solution is prepared, the 
oxymuriatic acid comes over in the gaseous form, and is con- 
densed in the distilled water, which is placed in a Woolfe’s 
bottle, connected by a tube with a receiver that contains 
a solution of subcarbonate of potass. The gas first passes 
through the alkaline solution, part of it condenses and com- 
bines with the potass, forming a neutral salt, while the super- 
fluous uncondensed portion passes on to the next bottle, and 
there combines with the water; forming this solution, which 
1s generally termed oxymuriatic acid. It ought to be pre- 
served in opaque bottles, as light decomposes it. 

This acid was discovered by Scheele in 1774, while making 
his experimenis on manganese. | 
~ Qualities. The saturated solution of oxymuriatic acid has 
avery offensive suffocating odour; aud a harsh, styptic, but 
not acid taste. Its colour is a very pale yellow ; it destroys the 
vegetable colours, rendering them white; fein is itself decom- 
posed by exposure to light; oxygen gas being disengaged, while 
the water retains only common “muriatic acid. At temperature 
of 50° this solution’ contains about twice its sh of real 
acid, the coistituents of 100 parts of which, according to the 
experiments of Berthoilet, corrected by those of Chenevix, are_ 
84 of muriatic acid and 16 of oxygen’. 

Medical properties and uses. Fluid oymuriatic acid is sti- 
mulant and antiseptic. It has been strongly recommended in 
scarlatina and malignant sore-throat; and as an antisyphilitic: 
remedy. In the latter disease the same opinion may be given 
of it as of the simple muriatic acid; but in scarlatina and 
cynanche more benefit has resulted from its use. From f5fs 


1 Chemical Statics, ii. 169. 
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to fzij, mixed in f3viij of water, and sweetened with-a little 
syrup, may be taken in the course of the day, in divided doses. 

But the most important use of oxymuriatic acid 4s in its 
gaseous form, as a fumigation for neutralizing putrid miasma- 
ta, and correcting the infectious atmosphere ‘of hospital wards 
and rooms in which have been cases of contagious fevers. For 
these purposes it is better adapted than the common muriatic 
acid gas ; but as both of them are highly deleterious to animal, 
life, they should be employed in such | apartments only from | 
which the sick can be removed while the gas is extricated. 
The oxidized yapours are easily procured by pouring f3vj of 
strong sulphuric acid on a mixture of 3iv of pulverized man- 
ganese, 5viy of common sali, and f31y of water, in a china 
cup. The doors of the room to be fumigated must be kept 
shut for two hours after the cup with this charge is placed in 
it; then be thrown open, and a free current of air permitted 
to pass throvgh the apartment. By this process the offensive 
odour of the sick-room is dissipated, the chemical constitution 
of the deleterious atmosphere destroyed, and its freshness come 
pictely restored. 7 

For the more convenient application of this powerful agent, 
Morveau has invented what he terms dis-infecting or preser- 


-vative bottles. The apparatus consists of a strong class bottle 


or phial, covered with a plaie of glass, which is fifted by 
grinding so as to shut accurately the orifice of the vessel. The 
bottle is fixed in a wooden frame; and the piate of glass kept 
in its place, and closely apphed by means of ascrew. If te 
bottle be of 25 cubic inches of capacity, the charge to he put 
into it may consist of 372 grs. of black oxide of manganese 
in coarse powder, 3 3°5 cubic inches of nitric acid of 1° ‘4 spe= 
cific gravity, and an equal bulk of muriatic acid of 1:134 
specific gravity.. As soon as the charge is introduced, the glass 
plate must be firmly screwed dota. in its place, When the 
apparatus is to be used, the screw is to be turned so as to allow 
the gas which 1s euanaane to escape from under the plate of 


glass; and this must be again screwed down, as soon as the 


smell of the oxymuriatic gas is perceptible in the distant corners 
of the apartment. Bottles of any dimensions may be used, 


but the charge must in no case occupy more than one- third 
part of the capacity of the vessel. 


ACIDUM NITRICUM, Lond. WMNittric Acid. 

s¢ Take of nitrate of potass dried, sulphuric acid, each fwo 
pounds ; mix them in a glass retort; and distil the nitric acid 
from a sand-bath, until red vapours are produced. Then 
having added an ounce of dried nitrate of potass, redistil the 
acid in a similar manner. 

6©The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled wa- 
ter, as 1°500 to 1:000. Ifa piece of limestone be immersed in 
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a fluid ounce of 1 it diluted with water, seven drachms ought to 
be dissloved.” 

Edinburgh. 

‘* Take of nitrous acid, any quantity. Put-it into a retort, 
and having fitted a receiver, apply a very gentle heat until the 
reddest part shall have passed over, and the acid which remains 
in the retort have become nitric acid,’ 7 

ACIDUM NITROSUM.,. Edin. Nitrous Acid. 

“Take of nitrate of potass bruised, tavo pounds; sutphurie 
acid, sixteen ounces, Pour the acid upon the nitrate of potass 
m a ‘élass retort, and distil from a sand bath with a gradually 
augmented beat, until the iron pot becomes obscurely red bot. 

« The specific @ gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled wa- 
“ter, as 1°550 to 1: 000.” 

Dublin, 

“ Take of nitrate of kali, six pounds; sulphuric acid, four 

pounds by weight, nus and distil until the residue becomes 


drv. 


“6. The snecific eravity of this eli is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1500 to i oco!.”? 

In performing these processes it 1s adviseable to use a 
W oolfe’s agparsite, or a nae of two or three globular re- 
ceivers, the Tast of which should contain a small portion of 
water.» The nitric acid is separated trom. its combination 
with potass in the nitrate by the superior affinity of the sul- 
phuric acid for the potass, which, however, requires’ ta be 
aided by quantity, a larger portion of sulphuric acid than is 
necessary for satuiating the potass of the nitrate being used ; and 
also by heat, which volatilizes the nitric acid as it Is disengae ed. 
As soon as the materiais are heated, orange-yellow vapours are 
disengaged, whicl: i a short time become paler, and con- 
tinue so Ratil the mugredients in the retort are nearly dry, and 
the heat is much augmented; when, owing to a partial decom- 
position of the acid next disengaged, nitrous oxide comes over 
in deep-red fumes, with a quanti y of permanently elastic pure 
oxygen, which may be collected in an inverted receiver filled 
with water, placed ina pneumatic trough, and connected 
with the last receiver by means of a bent tube. The nitrous 
exide combines with the condensed acid in the receiver, 
deepens its colour, and gives it that form which constitutes 
nitrous acid. It is with the view of preventing this, that the 
London College has ordered so large a portion of sulphuric acid 


. 


? For the preparation of this acid on a Jarge scale in this country, rough nitre 
with nalf the weight of sulphuric acid is employed. These are put into a large 
glass body, to which a glass pipe is luted communicating with an empty receiver, 
which is connected, by mcans of pipes also, with several ether receivers half 
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to be employed, the pri iadipat use of which appears to us tobe 
to contribute a sufficient portion of water te preserve the con- 
' stitation of the nitric acid; for although a lareer proportion of 
this acid be obiained by follo wing the directions of the Lon- 
don ee yet it 1s actually” weaker than that which is 
obtained either by the Edinburgh or the Dublin processes. 
The Edinburgh College orders the acid to be kept in this form; 
and as a medical agent it answers the same is a as the 
colourless acid ; for, when both are diluted ‘with water, they 
have the same ‘appearance, and are brought to the same state, 
the addition of the water expelling completely the nitrous 
oxide, which is only loosely united with the nitric acid to 
form the nitrous. . The quantity of acid obtained is about half 
the weight of the nitrate employed; and the residue is a white 
spongy ‘saline cake of sulphate of potass with an excess of sul- 
phuric acid, which may be dissolved out of the retort by hot 
water. 

By the London process the nitric acid is at fest obtained 
tolerably free from nitrous oxide; but in general the re-distil- 
lation, as directed, will be found ‘necessary. In the expulsion 
of the nitric oxide, to change the nitrous ito nitric acid, ac-’ 
cording to the directions of the Edinburgh Coll lege, a portion 
of the acid is carried over with the’gas, as nitrous acid va- 
eee which should not be wasted, but be condensed bya 

small portion of water being put into the receiver, and thus 
form a‘diluted acid. Mr. Murray! justly” observes, that the. 
heat of a water-bath is best adapted for this operation, being 
sufficient for the purpose, and not too high to produce the 

decomposition of the acid, .A completely colourless acid, 
‘however, is notobtained, unless the acid be re-distilled ebb 
asmall portion of black ‘oxide of manganese, but this is not 
- at all necessary for medical purposes’. 

As nitre sometimes contains a small portion of muriate of 
soda, nitric acid, in whatever method it has been procured, 
may be contaminated with a minute portion of muriatic acid ; 
or of sulphuric acid, if a large proportion of this has been used 
for decomposing the nitre: the presence of the first is detected 
by dropping- in nitrate of silver, which forms an insoluble 
murtate of silver ; while the formation of a precipitate on the 
addition of muriate of barytes discovers the second. These 
contaminations do not affect tne medicinal virtues of the acid. 
Qualities. Nitrous acid,’as the term: is uoderstoed in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, is a yellow or orange-coloured 


— 


System af Materia Medica, ii. 184. 
? Nitric acid was first obtained in a ‘separate eine by Raymond Lully, in the 
13th century, by distilling a mixture of nitre and cl ay, 4 process still Smee ed 


on the continent, The name Nitric acid was first impesed in 1787, by the 
French chemists. 
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fluid, emitting, when exposed to the air, deep-orange-co= 
loured extremely suffocating fumes. In its chemical affini- 
ties and other qualities it agrees in every respect with nitric 
acid, It consists of nitric oxide loosely combined with nitric 
acid and water; and the colour varies according to the propor- 
tion of this oxide which is present. From experiments made 
by Mr. Davy' on this subject, the following appear to be the 
proportions in the three states in which nitrous acid is usually 
procured : 


100 Parts of Acid.| Spec. Gravity. |Real Nitric Sere Water | Nitric Oxide. 


- ee) Se 


Yellow nitrous 1°502 90°5 8°3 2° 
{Bright yellow 1*500 88°94 8:10 2°96 
Dark orange 1°480 86°84 7°6 5°56 


The Edinburgh College states the specific gravity too high, 
for it seldom exceeds 1°502, and scarcely ever 1°527. When 
one part by weight of water is added to four parts of yellow 
nitrous acid, the colour is altered to a fine green; when equal 
parts of both are mixed, it becomes blue; and by another ad- 
dition of water, or by allowing it to stand exposed to the air, 
it changes to a very pale straw-colour, or becomes nearly 
colourless. 

Nitric. acid is a colourless, or very pale yellow, limpid fluid, 
emitting, when exposed to the air, white suffocating vapours, 
and possessing strong acid properties. It is highly corrosive, 
and tinges the skin yellow, which remains ull the epidermis 
peels off. It unites with water in every proportion, and while 
‘mixing heat is evolved. The following table, constructed by 
Mr. Davy ?, shows the quantity of real acid and water contained 
in 100 parts of fluid acid of different densities : 


——— 
100 Parts Nitric Contain ef OO Parts Nitric Contain of 

Acid of specific - _ Acid of specific — —whaieiad 

gravity. True Acid.| Water.|| gravity. True Acid.{ Water. 


SERRE) AE Be ee 


1°5040 91°55 | 8°45 1°3186 52°03 |47°97 
1°4475 80°39 |19°6) 13042 49°04 |50°96 
1°42985 71°95 |28°35 1°2831 46°03 | 53°97 
1°3906 62:96 |37°04] 1 2090 45°27 |54°73 
1°3551 56 80 |43°12 : 


Nitric acid is volatilized by heat, and decomposed by light. 
It is also decomposed by all the simple combustibles, with 


¥ Researches, 37. ; , 
2 Rouelle states the specific gravity of the strongest nitric acid that can be 


procured to be 1°583; Kirwan makes it 1-5543 only, at 60° Fahrenheit. 
3 Researches, Al, 
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great violence of action; is capable of oxidizing all the metals ; 
and combines with the earths, alkalies, and “metallic oxides, 
forming nitrates; one fluid ounce of specific gravity 1°500 
should dissolve 476 grains of white marble. The constituents 
of nitric acid, independent of the water, which gives it the 
fluid form, are 29°5 azote, and 70°5 oxygen, in 100 parts. 

Use. Strong fluid nitric acid is used only for phamaceu- 
tical purposes; except when extricated in the form of vapour 
it is employed for destroying contagion. It is less powerful 
than the oxymuriatic acid, but is more generally useful, as it 
ean be extricated in the chambers of the sick without proving 
deleterious to animal life’. For this purpose f5ij of sulphuric | 
acid may be poured over Ziv of coarsely powdered nitre in a 
ehina cup, and placed in a pipkin of hot sand. This quantity 
is sufficient for fumigating a room of ten feet square; and, 
where a larger portion is required, it is more advisable to 
multiply the number of pipkins, than to put a larger quantity 
of the materials into one vessel. 

Officinal preparations. dcidum nitricum dilutum, L.E.D. Oxy- 
dum Antimoni. L. Argenit Nitras.L. D. Liquor Ferri alkalini. L. 
Ung. Hydrargyrt Nitratis, L. E.D.  Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxydum. L. 
Spiritus ALtheris nitrici. L. E.D. Unguentum Acidi nitrosi. BE. D. 


ACIDUM NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. Diluted Ni- 
tric Acid. 
‘¢ Take of nitric acid, a fluid ounce 3 distilled water, nine 


fluid ounces. Mix.” 


ACIDUM NITRICUM DiLUTUM. Edin. Diluted Nitrous 
Acid. 

‘* Take of nitrous acid, water, equal weights. Mix, avoid- 
ing the noxious vapours.” 

Dublin. 

“¢ Take of nitrous acid, distilled water, each one nonin. 
The specific gravity of this mixture 18, to that of = water, 
as 1280 to 1000.” 

These processes are intended for the more convenient appor- 
tionment of the dose in the exhibition of this acid. In the 
former edition of the London Pharmacopeeia the proportions 
of acid and water were equal by weight; but the alteration in 
the present edition makes a very important difference of 
strength, in a given measure of the diluted acid,. prepared after 
the former, and the latter of the above ube. 

When prepared according to the directions of the London 
College, fi contains about grs. x of nitric acid, of 1°500 spe- 
cific gravity, while the same measure of the same acid, pre- 


pared ‘after the Edinburgh and Dublin, and the foe hte Lon- 


“The Effects of Nitrous Vapour, &c. by J. C, Sinyth, M. Ds 
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don formule, contains ers. xxxv of the same acid ; a differ- 
ence which’ may lead to errors in practice; and is, therefore, to: 
be regretted, particularly as no reason is assigned for the changes 

Medical properties and uses. Nitric acid is tonic and anti- 
septic. When largely diluted with water it form's an agreeable 
and very useful beverage in fevers, particularly of the typhoid 
type. In larger doses, Jess diluted, it has been efficaciously 
administered 1n chronic hepatitis, even when dropsy has su- 
pervened ; and has also been found serviceable in restraining 
violent sickness, in dyspepsia, asthma, and the majority of the 
eachexize. From some observations of Mr. Scott, published 
at Bombay in 1796, this acid excited’ considerable attention 
as a remedy for syphilis; but after the most ample trials, by 
almost every practitioner of any emimence in the country, its 
-antisyphilitic powers have not been found by any means to 
answer the accounts of them transmitted from India. It 
checks for a time the progress of the disease, but does not 
permanently remove the symptoms; and, as Mr. Pearson 
justly observes, ‘* it would by no means be warrantable to 
substitute the mitrous (or nitric) acid.in the place of mercury, 
for the cure of venereal complaints '.’’ It-is, however, in many 
cases of much benefit during a mercurial course, or prior to its 
commencement, when the, constitution is impaired, and in~ 
adequate to support the effects of mercury; as by its tonie 
powers it promotes the general health, and lessens the action 
of the mercurial remedy on the mouth and fauces: yet when 
it is pushed far it affects the mouth, and produces ptyalism. 
We have found it of considerable service, given at the same 


time with mercury, in old obstinate ulcerations of the legs,’ 


although no venereal taint could be suspected; and it is em- 
ployed with benefit as a local stimulant in the form of lotion, 
in the proportion of f51j of the acid to Oj of water, to foetid 
ulcers, attended with a thin ichorous discharge, and in caries 
of the bones. In India it is used sometimes in the form of a 
bath, and in this state produces the same effects as when it is 
‘taken internally. . | ; 

The dose of the diluted acid is from Mx to TLxxx in f5tij of 
water, given three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. dcetis Hydrargyri. E.D. Sulmurias Hy- 
drargyrt precipitalus. E.D, Submurias Hydrargyri ammoniatus. D, 
Oxidum Hydrargyri cinereum. E. D. Oxydum Hydrargyri rubrum. 
Eid. | 

ACIDUM SUCCINI. Edin. Succinie Acid. 

‘¢ Take of amber in powder, and pute sand, equal parts ; 
mix and ‘put them into a glass retort, of which they may fill 


eae 
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ene half. Having adapted a large receiver, distil from a sand 

bath, with a gradually raised fire. A watery liquor with a 
little yellow oil will first distil over; then a yellow oil with an 
acid salt; and lastly, areddish and black oil. Pour the liquor 
out of the receiver, and let the oil be separated from the water. 
Press the acid salt collected in the neck of the retort, and on 
the sides of the receiver, between folds of bibulous paper, that 
it may he freed from the adhering oils then purify it by solu- 


wa) 
tion in hot water and cry stallization.”” 


Acipum succinicum. Dub. Succinic Acid. 
‘¢ Take of amber, and pure sand, each a pound. Distil, 


with a gradually increased heat, an acid liquor, an oul, anda 


salt discoloured with oil, Wrap up this salt . bibulous paper, 
and subject it to the press to separate the oil; then let it be 
again sublimed.” 
~The use of the sand in these processes is to prevent the 

amber, which swells very much, from passing over into the 
receiver. The heat hich is necessary for the complete de- 
composition of the amber is very considerable; and there- 
fore, hk following exactly the formulze of the Colleges, this is 
scarcely ever accomplished. The succinic acid is partly” dis- 
soived in the water which condenses in the receiver, but the 
greater part is sublimed in the neck of the retort, and is so 
much contaminated with the oil, that after repeated solution 
and crystallization, and even rie ubhianons it still retains a 


portion of it. According to Guyton Tionveaut oe ae may’ -be 


obtained perfectly pure by distilling from it a small port ton of 
nitric acid, with a‘heat not strong enough to sublime: the suc~ 
cinic acid. 

Qualities. The erystals of succinic are minute rhomboidal 
plates. When pure, they are white, translucent, and shining $ 
have a slight penetrating sour taste; redden infusion of litmus, 
and are volatile and inflammable. "They are soluble in 24 parts 
of water at 60°, and 2 parts at 212°; the greater part how- 
ever crystallizing as the water cools. They.are also soluble in 
alcohol. With the alkalies, earth, and metallic oxides suc 
cinic acid combines and forms succinates. It isa OEE com- 

ound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxvgen. 

This acid is sidan delanherthed with muriate of ammonia; 
sulphate of potass, and other substances ; but these are of no 
importance ; for, although it be retained in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopeeias, yet it is altoge ther discarded from 
practice. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM, Lond. Di« 
luted Sulp/uric Acid. 

c ‘Pake of sulphuric acid, a fluid ounce da a half; distilled 


eee 


+ Annales de Chimie, &xix. 165, 
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water, fourteen fluid ounces andahalf. Add the acid gradually 


to the water, and mix.”’ 


Edinburgh. 


€e Take of sulphuric acid, one part; water, seven parts 5 mix 


them.” 
Dublin. | 

** Take of sulphuric acid, two ounces by weight; distilled 
water, fourteen ounces by weight. Mix them gradually, and 
set the mixture aside to cool; then pour off the clear liquor. 
The specific gravity of this acid i is, to that of wan as 1090 to 
1000.” 

It is very much to be regretted that the London College, 
when it altered the proportions of acid and water in this mix- 
ture, from those in the last edition of its Pharmacopeeia, did 
not adopt the proportions ordered by the two other colleges, in 
order that, in this preparation at least, a standard strength 
might have been fixed for the whole kingdom. The reasons 
which induced it to adopt the present proportions are not easy 
to be conceived; for the puerile reason stated by Dr. Powell, 
that “ this mixture will be more conveniently made, and its 
dose more easily apportioned than the former one,” cannot 
surely have operated in causing the alteration. The diluted 
acid of the former edition of the London Pharmacopeeia con- 
sisted of eight parts by weight of water, and one of acid, or 
the mixture contained 4 of ‘strong acid; while the proportions 
of the present diluted acid are nearly five parts and a half by 
weight of water to one of acid; or, the strong acid constitutes 
rather mere than 3 of the mixture: in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin pharmacopeeias i it constitutes an eighth part’. 

Owing to the strong affinity of sulphuric acid for water, and 
the density of the mixture being much greater than the mean 
‘of the separated acid and water’, a very considerable increase 


of temperature is produced during their combination, sufficient 


to crack the glass vessels in which it is made, if the two in- 
gredients be at once mixed together? To prevent such an ac- 
cident, the acid must be gradually added in small portions to 
the whole of the water, and the mixture agitated after every 
‘addition. The mixture, when it has cooled down to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, lets fail a white precipitate, consisting 


* 


* According to Mr. Kirwan’s table (see Nicholson's Journal, iti, 218) the 
quantity of real acid contained in 100 parts of acid of a specific gravity 1090, 
which is that of the Dublin and Edinburgh diluted acid, is 11 parts, 

2 It is a curious fact that, after the mixture has aiden down to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, a considerable time elapses before it acquires its real 
density, 

+ Ifone part by weight of sulphuric acid of 1°845 specific gravity be mixed 
with { its weight of water, the caloric instantly evolved is sufficient to raise the 
thermo meter from 60° to 200°, 
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of asmall portion of sulphate of potass and of sulphate of 
lead, which the strong acid always contains, but which the 
diluted acid is incapable of holding in solution. ©The diluted 
acid is thus purer than the strong acid, which suffers no other 
alteration except in point of strength: and hence the Dublin 
College properly directs the clear liquor to be poured off when 
the mixture has cooled. 4% 
Medical properties and uses. Diluted sulphuric acid is tonics 
antiseptic, and refrigerant. [ts tonic and antiseptic powers 
render it extremely serviceable in low typhoid fevers, dyspeptic 
affections, diabetes, convalescencies, and in cutaneous erup= 
tions. It restrains the colliquative sweats which attend hectic: 
locally applied, it is a common and useful adjunct to gargles 
in cynanche, and to check salivation; aud as a refrigerant, it 
is given with certain benefit in passive hemorrhagies, from 
whatever part they may arise. In the first-mentioned cases 
the diluted acid may be combined with infusions of ciichona 


or other vegetable bitters, and aromatics; and in the latter, 


with infusion of roses, mucilage, or simple water sweetened 


Y 


with syrup. The usual dose is from mx to xxx, but in 
malignant erysipelas, witha tendency to hemorrhagy, it has 
been given to the amount of f%] in twenty-four hotrs ; and 
we have given it, with evident advantage, to the same amount, 
in violent uterine hemorrhagies. ) 

Officinal preparations. Acidum benxzoicum. E. Infusum Rose. L.E. D. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. | Edin. 
Aromatic sulphuric Acid. 

‘© Take of alcohol, two pounds ; sulphuric acid, sex ounces. 
Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest the mixture 
in acovered vessel witha very gentle heat for three days; then 
add of cinnamon bark, bruised, one ownce and a half; ginger 
root, bruised, one ounce. Digest again in a closed vessel for 
six days; then filter through paper placed in a glass funnel.”’ 

This preparation is generally regarded as an imperfect ether 5 


but we are of opinion that the reciprocal action of the acid and 


alcohol during the digestion is scarcely sufficient to produce 
such an effect; and the acid undoubtedly very much. predo- 


minates. It is therefore a simple alcoholic solution of sul- 


phuric acid, holding dissolved, also, the essential oil of cinna- 
mon and of ginger. 

Qualities. The odour is pecultar,and aromatic; the taste 
gratefully acid. [tis limpid, and of a brownish colour. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This is an agreeable mode of 
exhibiting sulphuric acid in dyspepsia, chronic asthma, and 
most of the complaints for which the diluted acid has been 
found serviceable. The dose may be from Mx to Mxxx in 
bitter infusions or any conyenient fluid vehicle, given three or 
four times a day. . 2k 
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ALKALIES ann NEUTRAL SALTS’, 


THe general term ALKALI comprchends under it substances 
possessed of very important chemical properties, and capable 
of producing very powerful effects on the animal ceconomy. 
They have an acrid, urinous taste; are caustic, or dissolve 


animal matter; change the blue vegetable colours to green ;- 


are capable of being fused and volatilized by a strong heat; 
have a great affinity for water; and combine with acids, form- 
ing neutral salts, in which the qualities of both the components 
are lost. The late discoveries of Mr. Davy have clearly esta- 
blished that all of them are compound bodies. The known 
alkalies are only three in number; ammonia, potass, and soda. 
They are affected by the air, and require to be preserved in well 
stopped glass bottles. 

NEvuTRAL Satts have neither acid nor alkaline proper- 
ties; but salts are formed by the combination of acids with 
alkalies, in which the properties of the one or the other pre- 
dominate; and consequently, although these are secondary 
salts, yet they cannot, in strict language, be denommated neu- 
tral salts. When the acid predominates, the salt is desig- 
nated by the syllables saper being added to the appellation of the 
neutral salt, formed with the same acid and alkali; butewhen 
the alkali is redundant, the syllable swb is added: thus, car- 
bonate of potass, with a redundance of acid, is supercarbonate 
of potass; and with a deficiency of acid, subcarbonate of pot- 


ass; and as there are two varieties of acids formed from the 


combination of the same base or bases with different propor- 
tions of oxygen, so it has been found also necessary to distin- 
guish the salts formed with them by different terminations ; 
thus the salt composed of sulphuric acid and potass is termed 
sulphate of potass, while that formed with swdphurous acid and 
the same alkaline base is termed su/phiie of potass. When the 
acid has the term oxy prefixed to its name, the same syllables 
are prefixed to that of the salt: thus oxymuriate of potass de- 
notes a salt composed of the oxymuriatic acid and potass. 

The neutral and other secondary salts have very different de+ 
erees of solubility; but that of almost all of them is increased by 
an augmented temperature, while their solution is for the most 
part accompanied with a diminution of temperature. They 
may be obtained unaltered from solutions by evaporation ; 


a a a 


1 The title of this section in the London Pharmacopeeia is A/kalies and theit 
Salts ; but as these salts cannot be termed Salts of alkalies, um strict language, we 
prefer to translate the phrase Neutral Salts. 


—N 
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-and, if the process be slowly conducted, they form in regular 
crystallized masses, which have more or less transparency ac 


- eofding to the quantity of water which they retain in their 


composition. Exposure to airs; heat, and moistute, variously 
atfect the appearance of crystallized salts. When they lose 
their transparency, and are covered with a white crust, or fall 
to powder, on simple exposure to the air, such salts are said to 
be efflorescent ; if, on the conirary, they attract moisture from 
the atmosphere and become fluid, they are named deliquescent ; 
and permaneni, when the ait has no effect on their crystals. 
The circumstance of a salt first melting in a moderate heat, 
then becoming covered with a white crust, and_ ultimately 
being converted into a dry opaque mass, is termed watery fu- 
sion ; but when, instead of melting, it splits with a crackling 
noise, this effect is termed decrepitation. | 

The efflorescent and deliquescent salts should be preserved, 
and dispensed in well stopped bottles; while those that are 
permanent will not suffer from being put up in paper. 

The following abstract of Mr. Kirwan’s table’ of the com- 
position of salts shows at one view the quantity of base, 
acid, and water contained in the salts medicinally used. 


| 


Names of the Salis. Base. | Acid, | Water: State, 
Carbonate of potass....) 41° | 43° 116° | Crystallized, 
— of soda....../ 21°58 | 14:42 164" | Dry. 
—— of ditto .....} 59°86 | 40°05 | — | Desiccated, 
n————— of lime......} 55° 45° — | Natural. 
—_— of magnesia..{ 25°. | 50°". 425° ,| Crystallized. 
—— , common ditto} 45° 34° |21* | Dried at 80°. 
ulphate of potass.....) 54°8 | 45°2 {| — | Dry. 
+ of soda.......| 16°48 | 23°52 158° | Fully crystallized. 
-————-of dittlo......| 44° | 56° — | Desiccated at 700% 


—=-——- of magnesia ...| 17° 20°35 |53°65 Fully crystallized. 


om - of ditto.......7 30°68 63°32 | — | Desiccated. 

BM ee eae ee | EO | 1766 [51-4 Orystal lined) 
Beeitto. 2 as eee. es | 03°75 | 36°25 |°— »| Desiccated at 700°, 
— Witrate of potass....../ 51'8 |44° |).42¢) Dried at 70°. 

- Mauriate of soda.......) 53° 47°§ | — | Dried at 80°. 


——-— of ammonia... | 25° 4275 {32°25 Sublimed. 


——— of barytes...../ 04 20°. .-|.10°.,,,, Crystallized. 
—-— of ditto.......| 762. | 23°8 | —_ | Desiccated. 
ae OH Mune sy 65.535: 41,902 42" 8° | Red hot, | 
———— of magnesia...| 31°07 | 34°50 (34°34 Sensibly dry. 
#\cetate of potass....../ 61°05 |-38'05 | — — In follated mass |}, 
* Ignited. + Of crystallization + 19-24 in the base. 
; Cf composition. § Aqueous 38°88 real, _ |) Higgins. 
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AMMONL# CARBONAS. Lond. Carlonate of Am- 
monia. 

«© Take of muriate of ammonia, a pound; prepared chalk, 
dried, two pounds. Pulverize them separately; then mix 
them, and subhme with a gradually increased heat, until the 
retort becomes red hot.” | | 


Carponas AMMon1I®: olim, AMMONIA PRAPARATA. 
Edin. Carbonate of Ammonia. 

*¢ Take of muriate of ammonia, one pound ; softer carbonate 
of lime, dried, two pounds. Each being separately pulverized, 
mix them, and sublime from a retort into a receiver kept 
cold.” 

| Dublin. 

“* Take of muriate of ammonia, reduced to powder, and 
well dried, carbonate of soda, dried, each half a pound. Mix; 
then put them into an carthen retort, and sublime with a heat 
gradually increased, into a receiver kept cold.” 

Notwithstanding the name by which this salt is designated 
by all the Colleges, it is only a subearbonate. It is produced 
by-a double decomposition of the substances employed. The 
lime of the chalk attracts the muriatic acid of the sal ammo- 
niac, while the carbonic acid is attracted by the ammonia. 
The muriate of lime which is formed remains in the retort, 
and the subcarbonate of ammonia sublimes and concretes into 
a cake. on the sides of the receiver. The theory of the Dublin 
process, in which the carbonate of soda is ordered instead of 
chalk, is precisely the same, only less heat is required ; but it 
is too expensive to be generally employed. The chalk, or the 
carbonate of soda, should be extremely well dried, and the in- 
sredients very intimately mixed, that the decomposition may 
be as complete as possible. The retort should have a wide 
cylindrical neck; and the recciver have a nearly cylindrical 
foun, to permit the, conereted, salt to be taken out without: 
breaking the glass*. 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of ammonia has an ammoniacal 
pungent odour, ‘and a slightly acrid, yet cooling, taste. It is 
usually in a white semitransparent hard mass, which breaks 
with a striated fracture; has the specific gravity of 0°966 7; _ 
and is totally volatilized, when pure, in a moderate heat. | It 
as insoluble in alcohol; is soluble in Jess than three parts of 
water at 60°, in an equal weight of warm water ; and changes — 
the vegetable blues to gveem, Exposed to the air it gradually _ 
effloresces, and loses its pungent odour, owing either to the — 


; 

1 This salt is prepared, oma large scale, by sublimation from an iron pot, t@ | 
which the heat is directly applicd, and which is connected with a large earthen 

er leaden receiver. Murray’s System of Materia Mediea, Ui, 228. ) 

2 Annales de Chimie, Xx¥ilj, 12. | 
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volatilization of the superabundant ammonia it contains, or 
to the absorption of carbonic acid from the air’. 

Bergman makes its constituents to be 45 parts of carbonic 
acid, 43 ammonia, and 12 water,—in 100 parts ; by which 
there would appear to be seven grains of ammonia in €XCESS 5 
but Mr. Davy has found that the quantity of alkali varies ac- 
cording to the temperature that has been employed in the pre- 
paratic om : thus, when it is formed at a temperature of 300°, it 
contains rather more than 50 per cent. of ammonia; but pro- 
duced at a temperature of 60, it contains only 20 per cent. 

Subcarbonate of ammonia is decomposed by the acids, the 
fixed alkalies, barytes and lime, and partially by magnesia. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, antacid, diaploretic, and in large doses emetic. 
Tt is beneficially given in gout, hysteria, and dyspeptic affec- 
tions, when much acid is present in the stomach; and in in- 
fantine convulsions connected with dentition, or ay ible acidity 
of the prime viz. As a diaphoretic it is occasionally exhibited 
in chronic rheumatism, in combination with guaiacum ; and 
sometimes, although rarely, it is employed to produce nenrn 
ing in gouty and paralytic cases. From the ammonia it con- 
tains in excess, the subcarbonate is applied as a Jocal stimulant 
to the nostrils in syncope, hysteria, and languors ; and with the 
addition of a little scent forms the common smelling salts of 
the shops. The ordinary dose is from ers. v to grs. xX, formed 
into pills, or dissolved in any aqueous vehicle ; but to excite 
vomiting 3{s may be given for a dose, and repeated, if neces- 
sary, assisting its operation by plentiful dilution. 

Officinal preparations, Liquor Ammonice Subcarlenatis. _ Po- 
tasse Carbonas. L. Sode Car bonas. L. Liquor dmmonie Aceta- 
fis, LE. D, Cuprum ammoniatum. L.ED. 


LIQUOR AMMONITE CARBONATIS. Lond. Solu 
tion of Carlonate of Ammonia. 

‘© Take of carbonate (sulcarbonate) of ammonia, enrghi 
ounces ; distilled water, a pint. Dissolve the (seb) carbonate 
of ammonia in the water, and filter through paper.” 

Aaua CaRBONATIS AMMONIZ 5 olim, Aeua AMMO- 
nie, vel Sprrirus Satis AMMontiaci. Edin. Water of Car- 
honate of Ammonia; formerly, Waiter of Ammonia, or Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac. 

‘¢ Take of muriate of din wisista eeasMbpilte of potass, each 
sixteen ounces; water, two pounds. On the salts mixed, and 
put into 4 lass retort, pour the water; then distil to dryness, 
trom a sand-bath, with a fire gradually r raised.’ 


em et 


ee eed 


1 "The neutral carbonate is inodorous, 
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Aava Carzonatis AmMmoniz#. Dub. Water of Carbo- 
nate of Ammonia. 

“Take of muriate of ammonia, a pound ; carbonate of 
soda, twenty-eight ounces ; water, three pints. Daistil off two 
pints, with a fire gradually raised. The specific gravity of this 
liquor is, to that of distilled water, as 1095 to 1000.” 

The formula of the London College for this preparation is 
to be preferred, inasmuch as it obtains by simple solution the 
same result as is produced from the more complicated pro- 
cesses of the other Colleges. ‘There is, however, a much 
Jarger quantity of the subearbonate ordered than is necessary, 
one pint of distilled water at 60° being capable of dissolving 


six ounces only of the concreted salt, such as it is found in ~ 


the shops in a semitransparent, uneffloresced state’. The 
theory of the other two processes is the same as that of the 
preceding preparation. The potass, or the soda of the alkali, 
emplayed, unites with the muriatic acid of the muriate, while 
the ammonia combines with the carbonic acid ; and the sub- 
carbonate of ammonia tous formed is yolatilized, and carried 
over with the watery vapour. 

‘Oualives. This solution has the odour and taste of the 
concrete subcarbonate ; is limpid and colourless ; and when 
shaken with twice its bulk of alcohol, a nearly uniform coagu- 
Jum is formed. 

Medical properiies and uses. The same as those of the 
concrete salt. IJtis given in doses of from f5fs to f5} in any 
bland fluid. | x | 

Officinal preparations. Oxidum Hydrargyri cinereum. E. Pie 
_dule Ammoniareti Cupri. E. 

LIQUOR VOLATILIS CORNU CERVINI. Dub. /o- 
latile “Liquor of Hartshorn. 

*¢ Take of hartshorn, any quantily ; put it intoa retort, and 
distil with a gradually raised heat, a volatile liquor, a salt, and 
an oil; then repeat the distillation of the volatile hquor until it 
bieecaancs as limpid as water, separating, alter each distillation, 
the oil and salt by filtration. The liquor will be more easily 
purified, if, after each distillation, except the first, there be 
added to it one sixth part of its weight of charcoal, previously 
made red hot, then extinguished by covering i with sand, and 
powdered while hot. If a sufficient quantity of hartshorn can- 
not be procured, the bones of any land animals may supply its 


place.” ' 


1 The formula of the London College consequet atly does not appear to have 
been framed from actual experiment, but on thie statement of chemists that two 
parts of water at 60° dissolve one of carbonate of ammonia ; but even were this 
the case, the formula is wrong; for a pint of water weighs 7291:11075 grains 
pais whereas it wou d reguire 7680 grains to dissolve Svil ii, or 3840 gr ains of 
tae salt. 


/ 
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In this process the gelatine of the horns, or the bones, is 
decomposed, and its ultimate principles, which are carbon, ni-= 
trogen (azote), hydrogen, and oxygen, entering into new com- 
binations, form subcarbonate ef ammonia, empyreumatic oil, 
and water, which are the products of the process. The sub= 
carbonate is obtained partly in a solid form, and partly dis= 
solved in the water, which. distils over; but in both states it 
is contaminated with the empyreumatic oil. The subsequent: 
distillations are intended to free it from this oil; which, al+ 
though at one time it was supposed to add to the efficacy of 
the remedy, yet is now conceived to be useless, and a disad=" 
vantage ; nevertheless, when it is completely removed: by. the’ 
charcoal, this preparation does not differ from a simple solu- 
tion of the subcarbonate in water. 

The volatile Jiquor of hartshorn found in the shops is part 
of the product of the distillation of bones on a great scale; and 
is never completely free from the empyreumatic oil, which ie: 
very perceptible in its odour and taste, and gives ita slight 
: yellow tinge. It is often adulterated by the addition of a con- 

siderable portion of water; and this cannot be known by its 
pungency, which is kept up by adding to it a small quantity 
of liquor ammoniz. The fraud, however, may he detected by 
mixing a small portion of the suspected liquor with twice its 
bulk of alcohol; when, if no considerable quantity of salt is 
precipitated, it ie bertainly adulterated. | 


LIQUOR AMMONLZE ACETATIS. Lond. Meee aa 
Acetate of Ammonia. 

“© Take of (sub) carbonate of ammonia, two ounces; (di- 
luted) acetic acid, four pints. Add the acid to the (sub) car- 
bonate of ammonia, until the effervescence ceases.” 


Aaua AcEeritis AMMONIA; vulgo, Sprrgirus MINDERERI. 
Edin. Water of Acetite' of Ammonia. 

‘¢ Take of carbonate of ammonia in powder, any quantity. 
Pour upon it as much distilled acetous acid as will exactly sa- 
turate the ammonia.” 

Aaua Aceratis AMMONL&, Dub. Water of Acetate of 
Ammonia, 

‘© Take of carbonate of ammonia, two ounces. Add by small 
portions, with frequent agitation, three pints and a half of di- 

stilled vinegar, or as much as will saturate the ammonia, which 
may be ascertained by means of litmus, 

The subcarbonate of ammonia employed for this preparation 
is decomposed by the acetic acid of the. distilled vinegar 5 


- From the nature of the acid now known to be contained in distilled vinegar, 
KO such salt as an acetise can exist, 
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which, combining with the ammonia,forms an acetate that 
remajns dissolved. in the water, while the disengaged carbonic 
acid. flies, off in the form of gas, exciting effervescence. In 
our experiments, distilled vinegar of a specific gravity of 1007 
required 320 grains of the subcarbonate to saturate a pints 
hence the proportion ordered by the London and Dublin Col- 
legesis just sufficient for saturating three pints’. Owing, how- 
ever, to the variable proportion of acid in. distilled vinegar, 
this preparation caunot be obtained of an uniform strength; 
and provided it be accurately neutralized it is of little import- 
ance. . If it be not accurately saturated, some of the metallic 
salts, particularly those of antimony, which are often ordered 
in;conjunction with it, are decomposed *. 

Qualities. This solution is inodorous ; has a slightly nav- 
seous taste; and, when made with pure materials, is himpid 
and colourless. It-is decomposed by acids, the fixed alkalies, 
the strong acids, oxymuriate of mercury, and nitrate of silver, 
which are consequently incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. As a diaphoretic it is in com-_ 
mon use in febrile diseases, combined with opium, camphor, 
antimonials, or nitrate of potass, It is necessary to assist its 
determination to the skin with plentiful dilution, and a mo- 
derate degree of external heat; for by free exposure to cool air 
it excites the kidneys, instead of opening the skin. Exter- 
nally it is employed as a discutient; as a lotion to inflamed 
surfaces; and when diluted with rose-water holding in solu- 
tion a small portion of opium, it is an excellent collyrium in 
chronic ophthalmia; and still more largely diluted, is occa- 
sionally used as an injection in the commencement of gonor- 
rhea. The ordinary dose is from fi} to £5x1j, given every 
three or four hours. 

LIQUOR AMMONIA. Lond. Solution of Ammonia. 

«© Take of muriate of ammonia, lime newly burnt, each two 
pounds ; water, a pint anda half. Triturate the muriate of 
ammonia and the lime into powder separately; then mix them, 
and introduce them into a large glass retort, into which a pint 
of water has been previously poured. The retort being placed 
in a sand-bath, join to 1t a tubulated receiver, threugh which 
the ammonia may pass to a third vessel, containing eight fluid © 


2 The mercury ofa thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the 
solution while,effervescing, sunk five degrees. 

2M. de Lassone obtained the salt crystallized by sublimation, in long, slen- 
der, flatted crystals, terminating in sharp points, an inch in length, and of a pearl- 
white colour. They are very deliquescent; impress on the tongue a sense of 
coldness an sweetness; melt at 170°, and sublime at about 250°. According to 
Richter, they consist of 68°77 acid, and 3:23 base. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th 
ed. vit. 62. 
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ounces of water, and kept cold. Finally apply at first a gentle 
heat, and gradually increase it, until the retort becomes red hot. 

Aaua AMMONIA} ohemk: AauA AMMONL% CAUSTICA, 
Edin. Water of Ammonia; formerly, Water of caustic Am- 
monia. | | 

‘© Take of muriate of ammonia, one pound; lime newly 
burnt, one pound and a half; distilled water, one pound ; wa- 
ter, nine ounces. Upon the hme broken to pieces pour the 
water in a covered iron or earthen vessel, until the lime has 
fallen into a powder and become cold; then rub the muriate 
to a fine powder, and triturate it with the hime in a mortar 5 
after which put them directly into a bottle glass retort. Place _ 
the retort in a sand-bath, and adapt to it the apparatus of 
Wouife. Into the first saiabick bottle, furnished with a tube 
of safety, put two ounces of distilled water, aad into the 
second the remainder of the distilled’ water. Then apply the 
fire, gradually raising it, until the bottom of the iron pot be 
red hot, and as long as ammonia is produced. Mix the fluid 
companied in both the bettles, and let it be preserved in small 
phials well stopped.” 

Aaua AMMONIZ@ caustic. Dub. Water of caustic Am- 
MONIC. 

‘¢ Take of muriate of ammonia, szxteen ounces; lime newly 
burnt, two pounds; water, six pints. Etfuse one pint of 
water upon the lime placed in an earthen vessel, and cover it 
up. Twenty-four hours afterwards, when the line is crumbled 
to powder, mix with it the salt, avoiding the vapours; then 
put the mixture into aretort,and pour upon it the remainder of 
the water. Agitate them; ee having luted carefully the join- 
ings of the vessels, distil wih a moderate heat into a cooled - 
receiver twenty-one measured ounces of the liquor. The spe- 
cific gravity of this solution should be to that of distilled water 
as 934 to 1000. 

Of these processes, that of the Edinburgh College is to be 
preferred ; for in operating according to the directions of the 
London formula, the unslacked lime. although it be mixed 
with the muriate, yet occasions so much heat when added to 
the water in the retort, as to incur the risk of breaking the 
vessel; and even were this ‘at to happen, mach ammoniacal 

eas bei ng suddenly extricated, is consequently Jost: while in 
the Dublin formula so large a quantity of water ts ordered, 
that the product is a fale weaker solution nt ammonia bai 
15 procured by either of the other processes’. It 1s unneces- 


oo 


‘In manufacturing this preparation on a large scale, the whole of the i ingre~ 
dients are put into an iron still, to which the fire is directly applied; and its 
&ead is connected with a spiral tube placed in a refrigeratory, to which as 
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sary to bind the retort to the red heat ordered fy the London 
College. 

In these processes, the lime having a superior affinity for 
muriatic acid, decomposes the muriate, from which the am- 
monia is disengaged in a gaseous form, and is condensed in 
the water contained in the range of receivers of the Woulfe’s 
apparatus. During the condensation of the gas, heat is evolved, 
the specific oravity of the water is diminished, and its bulk 
considerably increased; but if the temperature of the water 
rises to 130°, the ammonia. is again separated in the form of 
gas; and hence the necessity of keeping the receivers cold, 
and the use of Woulfe’s apparatus". ', The product thus ob- 
tained is a saturated solution of ammonia; while muriate of 
lime remains in the retort; and nay. be dissolved out by twice 
its weiebt of water. 

Qualities. Liquid ammonia is. a limpid colourless: fluid. 
Tt has a very strong pungent odour, an extremely acrid taste, 
and inflames the skin. Obtained according to the London 
and Edinburgh methods, its specific gravity varies from +9040 
to ‘9054, while that of the Dublin College is :936; the for- 

yer" CG mtaining about 25°50 parts of ammonia, but lie latter 
16 parts only, in 100. The following table shows the strength 
of liquid ammonia of different degrees of specific gravity, 
within a certain range : 


{- Contain of | Contain of 
100 Dp Agios: ———t 11100 parts rR 
Sp. Grav, jhe Water. Sp. Grav.| Ammonia. { Water. 
"9054 |. 25°37. | 74°63 || -9545.| 11:56 | 88°44 
“9166 22°07 | 77 93, \| ‘0573 |. 410° 82..| 8G':18 } 
9255 | 19°54 | 8046 || "9597 | 10°17 | 89's3 
"9320 | 17°52 | 82:48 || -g619 9‘00 | 90°40 
: 0385 | 15°88 | 84°12 || -Q684 9°50 | 90°50 
‘0435 .| 14°53 85°47 || -G639 omens g0'91 
OA 13°40" 8684-4 O77 18-1 747 © | O7'83 
9513 | 9513 | 12°40 | 87-60 


— —_———__-——————— 


For ordinary purposes it 1s useful to know, that a phial capa- 
ble. cr containing 224 grains of distilled water, can hold no 
more than 216 grains of the strong solution. 


ee 


empty receiver is adapted, connected by means of tubes with two or three other 
receivers containing water, The liquid ammonia is obtained in the empty re- 
ceiver, while any gas that escapes is condensed i in those containing the water. 
“1 It has been also proposed to obtain it, on asmall scale, by the following 
method. ‘To Zvij of muriate of ammonia, and an equal quantity of lime, add 
four pints of boiling water: allow the mixture to cool in a well closed vessel ; 
and from the clear liquor put into a retort, distil off fZviij ; which will be Muind 
to have a specilic gravity of ‘9823. Louden oe Reacu, No, x. 13% 

# Davy’s Rescarches, p. 68. 


* 
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Liguid ammonia assists the oxidizement of copper and 
zinc 3 dissolves many of the metallic oxides$ and unites with 
all the acids without effervescence, forming neutral salts. Its 
affinity for carbonic acid is so powerful, that it rapidly attracts 
it from the atmosphere ; and hence the necessity of preserving 
it in well stopped small phials, as directed by the Edinburgh 
College. The acids, the metallic salts, and alum are incom- 
patible in formule withat. The constituents of the ammonia 
it contains, according to the latest experimenrs of Mr. Davy, 
are 74 measures by bulk of hydrogen gas, and 26 of azotic gas 5 
or, according to the analysis of Dr. Henry, 100 parts of am- 
monia consist of 80°36 of azote, and 19°64 hydrogen by 
weight '. - 

_ Medical properties and uses, This solution of ammonia is 
stimulant, antacid, and rubefacient. It is usefully employed, 
when largely diluted, in paralysis, hysteria, and syncope; and 
is perhaps superior to all the other antacids in relieving cardi- 
algia and other symptoms of acidity of the stomach. As a 
local stimulant it is applied to the nostrils in faintings ; and a 
rag moistened with it, and laid over the scrobiculus cordis, 
sometimes raises an instantaneous blister, and, by merely in- 
flaming the skin, always proves useful in spasms and gout in 
the stomach. Combined with a smal! portion of oil, it forms 
a saponaceous rubefacient, which is beneficially applied to the 
throat in inflammatory sore-throat, and as a friction in deep- | 
seated inflammation and rheumatism. The dose of the solu-. 
tion is from Mx to Mxx in a Jarge cupful of water or milk. 

Officinal preparations. Hydro-sulphuretum Ammonie.E.D. Oleum 
ammoniatum., E. Spiritus Ammonie. J. Linimentum Camphora: 
comp. L. Linimentum Ammonie. . D, Spiritus Ammonie suce 
cinatus.. L, ; 

POTASSAi ACETAS. Lond, Acetate of Potass. 

“« fake of subcarbonate of potass, a pound anda half; (di- 
luted) acetic acid, a gallon. Mix them together in a large 
glass vessel; and having evaporated the solution to one half 


oyer the fire, add gradually as much more (diluted) acetic acid 


as may be required for perfect saturation. Let the solution 
be again evaporated to one half, and strained; then let the 
evaporation be conunued ina water-bath, so that, on being re 
moved trom the fire, crystals shall form,” 

Acretis Porassm. Edin. Acetite of Potass, 

$< Take of pure carhonate of potass, one pound. Boil it with 
a very gentle heat in four or five times its weight of distilled 


- acetous acid; and add more acid at different times, until, the 


watery part of the former portion being nearly dissipated by 


sao 


1 Plulosophical Transactions, 1809, 
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evaporation, the acid newly added occasions no effervescence, 
which will be the case when about twenty pounds of acid have 
been consumed; then evaporated slowly to dryness. Liquefy 
the remaining impure sait witha gentle heat for a short time; 
then let it be dissolved in water, and filtered through paper. 
If the liquefaction has been properly performed, the filtered 
fluid will be himpid; but otherwise, of a brown colour. After- 
_ wards evaporate this fluid in a shallow glass vessel, with a 

_ very gentle heat, occasionally stirring the salt as it concretes, 
that it may be the more quickly brought to dryness. Finally, 
the acetite of potass ought to be preserved in closely shut ves- 
sels, to prevent the air from liquefving it.” 

Acetas Kart. Dub. Acetate of Kalt. 

‘¢ Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. Add to it 
at different times about five times its weight of distilled vine- 
gar moderately heated. When the effervescence shall have 
ceased, and the fluid is somewhat evaporated, add, at intervals, 
more distilled vinegar, until the mixture entirely cease to ef- 


fervesce : then evaporate to dryness, and having raised the fire 


a little, cautiously liquefy the mass. Dissolve the salt in wa- 
ter dfter it is cold; filter the solution, and Jet it be boiled, un- 
til, on being removed from the fire, it congretes into a crystal- 
line mass, which should be very white: Put this mass, at the 
moment, intu closely stopped bottles.” 

In these processes the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
combines with the potass of the subcarbonate, and expels the 
carbonic acid in a gaseous form, exciting effervescence. Owing 
to the largely diluted state of the acid in distilled vinegar, a 
considerable quantity, nearly three times more than is ordered 
by the Eondon College, is required to saturate the potass. 
Towards the point of saturation, the solution acquires a red- 
dish-brown colour, and during the evaporation a quantity of 
carbonaceous matter is deposited, arising from the distilled 
vinegar retaining some of the extractive of the common vine- 
gar; or if the liquor be evaporated to dryness, a brownish-co- 
Joured salt is obtained. The filtering the evaporated fluid ; or 
fusing the salt, and keeping it for a little time fluid, then dis- 
solving it in water, and filtering it; frees it almost entirely 
from colour, and a light carbonaceous matter remains on the 
filter. The filtered solution is nearly limpid and colourless 5 
and when again evaporated forms a nearly colourless salt *. 

This salt may also be prepared with the residue after the 


1 This salt was first clearly described by Raymond Lully. It has at different 
periods been named; Arcanum iarturi, secret foliaied earth of tariar, essential 
salt of wine, regenerated tartar, diuretic salt, digestive salt of Sylvius, and acetated 
kat, Thomson's Chemistry, iii, 50. 
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distillation of vinegar ; but the process is not more ceconomi- 
cal than when distilled vinegar 1s used. 

Qualities. Acetate of potass has. a slight peculiar odour, 
and’a warm sharp taste. It is usually in white masses, of a 
foliated soft texture, shining, and becoming soon moist if ex- 
posed to the air. One fluid’ ounce of distilled water at 60° 
dissolves 504 grains; or 100 parts of it are soluble in 105 parts 
of water, and in twice its weight of alcohol. In the watery 
solution it is spontaneously decomposed ; ; and is also decom- 
posed by the strong acids; bya decoction of tamarinds; the 
sulphates of soda and of magnesia; the muriate of ammonia; 
the tartrate of potass and soda; and by soluuions of oxymu- 
riate of mercury, and of the nitrate of silver; which conse- 
quently cannot enter into formulz with it. 

Its constituents, according to the experiments of Dr. Hig- 
gins, are 38°5 of acid, and 61°5 of alkali—in 100 parts". 

Medical properties and uses. Acetate of potass is mild] 
cathartic and diuretic. It is found to be occasionally benefi- 
cial in febrile affections and jaundice ; but its principal use is - 
in dropsies, and other diseases in which a copious discharge 
of urine is required. To produce the latter effect, the dose 
may be from 9} to 3}, given every three or four hours, in any 
bland fluid. Doses of 51} or 3iij open the bowels. 

Officinal preparations, dcetas Hydrargyri. E. D. Tinctura Ace- 
tatis Ferri. D. <Acidum aceticum. D. 

POTASS Ai SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Potass*. 

« Take of the salt which remains after ‘the distillation of 
the nitric acid, two pounds; boiling water, éwo gallons. Mix 
them so as to dissolve the salt; and then add as much sub- 
carbonate of potass as may tye sufficient to saturate the acid. 
Next boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, and after filtermge 
the liquor, set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the water, and 
dry the crystals on bibulous paper.”’ 

SutpHas Porassa; olim, TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM. Edin, 
Sulphate of Potass; formerly, Vitriolated Tartar. 

oF ace Or sulphuric acid diluted with six times its weight of 
_ water, any quantity. Pour it into a Jarge glass vessel, and 
gradually drop into it as much pure carbonate of potass, dis- 
solved in six umes its weight of water, as may be necessary for 
the perfect saturation of the acid. ‘The effervescence having 
ceased, filter the solution through paper, and after due evapo- 
ration, set it aside to crystallize. Sulphate of potass may also 
be conveniently made trom the residue of the distillation of 


t Higgins on Acetous Acid, p. 8 

* This name was imposed by the French chemists in 1787. The following 
are some ofits old names: Nitrum fixum, arcanum duplicatum, sal de duobus, sat 
polychrestus, tartarum yttriolatum, kali vitriolatum. 


oe 
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nitric acid dissolved 1 in hot water, and saturated with carbonaté 
of potass.”’ 

SutpHas Kaur. Dub. Sulphate of Kali. 

“© Dissolve the salt which remains after the sinsihatieas of 
nitric acid; reduced to a powder, in a sufficient quantity of 
warm water. Add as much potashes as wil].saturate the su- 
perfluous acid. Let the filtered solution be evaporated with a 
gentle heat, that crystals may be formed.” 

Although this salt, according to the formula of the Edin- 
burgh College, may be easily formed by the direct combina- 
tion of its constittients, yet it is very seldom prepared in this 
manner; as the salt remaining after the distillation of the ni- 
tric acid is a ready- formed sulphate of potass, loosely combined 
with a superabundance of sulphutie acid. The subcarbonate 
of potass which is added combines with the superfluous’ sul- 
phuric acid, while its carbonic acid is expelled ; and the whole 
of the residue is thus converted into sulphate of potass. Not- 
withstanding the apparent ceconomy of this process, it has been 
justly remarked by an anonymous writer, that it would be 
more ceconomical to saturate the excess of acid with lime, 
which, as it forms an insoluble sulphate, could be easily sepa- 
rated and rejected ; the value of the salt as obtained by the 
London process, at the price of the pure salt made on the large 
scale, being to its cost very nearly as 5 to10'. The greater 
part of the “sulphate of commerce is prepared from the residue 
of the distillation of nitrous acid from nitre and sulphate of 
iron. This is a mixture of sulphate of potass and red oxide of 
yron, from which the sulphate is easily separated by boiling 
water, while the oxide remains undissolved 2. 

Qualities. Sulphate of potass has a nauseous bitterish taste, 
It.is usually procured in small, grouped, transparent crystals, 
of which the primitive for is a pyramidal dodecahedron, with - 
isosceles triangular faces? ; but this form is subject to various 
modifications, according ba the mode of conducting the eva- 
poration. Their specific gravity is 2°40734. They are scarcely 
eflorescent ; decrepitate when heated ; and are soluble in 16 
parts of water at G0°, and 5 parts of boiling water. This salt 
1s partially decomposed by the nitric and muriatic acids 3 and 
in solution is completely decomposed by muriate of barytes, 
muriate of lime, lime-water, oxymuriate of mercury, nitrate of 
silver, and acetate and superacetate of lead, w hich therefore 
cannot enter into formule with it. Its constituents, accord- 


———_ $$ 
1 London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 135. 
2 The oxide when dried is of a deep red colour, and is the colcothar of com 


merce. 
3 London Medical Review, April 1810. 
4 Hassenfratz, dnnales de Chimie, xxviii. 12. 
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ing to the analysis of Dr. Thomson ', are 42°2 of acid, 50°1 of 
alkali, and 7°7 of .water; which nearly accords nivel that of 
Berard, who makes them 42°76 of acid, and 57°24 of alkali. 

Medical properties and uses. This jab is deobstrucnt brevck 
cathartic. It is given with great advantage in the visceral ob- 
structions to which ohildren are liable ; ard in combination, 
with rhubarb, we have found it more vaeGal than any of the 
other saline purgatives in jaundice and dyspeptic affections. 
On account of its sparing solubility, it is generally given iny 
the form of powder, in doses of from grains x to 3vj, ~ accords 
ing as it is intended to act asa deobstruent or purgauve. 


O.hcinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhee compositus, L. E. D. 
Pulvis Scammonie compositus. L, 


POTASSE SUPERSULPHAS. Lond.  Supersudphate of 
Potass. 

Take of the remains: after the distillation of the nitrie 
acid, {wo pounds; boiling water, four pints. Mix them, that 
the salt may be dissolved, and filter. Then boil the solution 
till a pellicle forms on the ueware: and set it aside to crystal- 
lize. Pour off the water, and dry the crystals on bibulous 
paper.” 

This salt 13 the Sal entxum of commerce. The solutiors 
should not be filtered until it be cold, as a copious deposition 
of uncrystallized salt takes place whet. it is filtered while hot. 

The excess of sulphuric acid is so very loosely combined 
with sulphate of potass, that great part of it may be washed 
off by water; but nevertheless, the crystallized salt differs im 
several respeets from the neutral sulphate. 

Qualities. Its crystals are long, hexangular prisins, im-= 
pressing a sour and slightly bitter taste. It reddens the _vege= 
table blues; is soluble in five parts of water at 60°; in less 
than an equal weight of boiling water; and efewreuse with 
the carbonates of alkalies. The proportion of its constituents 
are not accurately ascertained. 

Medical use. Asa remedy its eficacy 1s as vet unknown; 
but we are informed 3 that it has been introduced into the phar- 
macopeeia from an idea that + will afford ‘* a useful means of 
producing the effects of sulphuric acid combined with those of © 
an opening salt; and it may be exhibited at once tn a solid 
form, an indication which is often desirable.” 

SULPHAS POTASSA CUM SULPHURE; olim, Sat 
POLYCHRESTUS. Edin. Sulphate of Potass with Sulphur ; for- 
merly, Polychrest Sali. 

«© Take of nitrate of potass in powder, sublimed sulphur, 


* System of Chemistry, 4th ed. 11. 66 2 Annales de Chime, Ixxi. 47, 
3 Powels Translatia? vy f the Lm ndoi Biss Macopeia, 2d ed. 73. 
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equal parts. Mix them well together, and throw the mixture 
in small quantities at a time into.a red hot crucible. The de- 
flagration being finished, let the salt cool, and preserve it in @ 
weil stopped glass vessel.” 

In this process the sulphur is oxidized, and converted partly 
into sulphuric acid, and partly into sulpburous acid, by uniting 
with the oxygen afforded by the decomposition of the nitric 
acid of the nitrate, which is effected by tne degree of heat 
employed. During the defagration, however, a part of the 
acid is volatilized in the form of nitrous oxide, and conse- 
quently the oxygen evolved is not sufficient to acidify all the 
sulphur, and the unaltered portion remains united with a por- 
tion of potass. The sulphuric and sulphurous acids combine 


with the remainder of the potass; and hence the product is a | 


mingled mass, consisting of sulphate or supersulphate of po- 
tass, sulphite of potass, and sulphuret of potass. 

Qualities. This salt has a sensibly acid taste, and reddens 
infusion of litmus. It isalmost wholly dissolved in eight parts 
of water at 60°; and by exposure to the air it 13 altogether 
converted into sulphate of potass. In general we have found 
thaf it emits no sulphureous odour on the addition of sulpbu- 
ric acid, and is not precipitated by acids; but in other speci- 
mens prepared with equal care sulphur was thrown down by 
the muriatic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of sulphate 
of potass ; and consequently it is scarcely ever used. 

AQUA ALCALINA OXYMURIATICA. Dub. Oxy- 
‘muriatic alkaline Water. 

‘¢ Take of muriate of soda dried, twe pounds ; manganese 
‘In powder, a pound ; water, sulpburic acid, each two pounds. 
Mix cogether the muriate of soda and manganese, put them 


into a matrass, and add the water; then, by means of a pro-. 


per apparatus, add gradually, and at intervals, the sulphuric 
acid ; and transmit the disengaged gas through a solution con- 
sisting of four ounces of (sub) carbonate of ‘kali, and twenty- 
nine ounces by measure of water. Towards the end of the ope- 
ration apply a moderate heat to the matrass. The specifi¢e 
gravity of this solution is to that of distilled water as 1087 to 
1000.”’ 

For this process Woulfe’s apparatus is necessary ; two-thirds 
of the alkaline solution being put into the second bottle, and. 
the remainder into the third. The sulphuric acid in the ma- 
trass unites with the soda of the muriate, and disengages the 
muriatic acid; which receiving oxygen from the black oxide 
of manganese is converted into oxymuriatic acid, and passes 
over in the gaseous form into the alkaline solution, where it 
wnites with the potass of the subcarbonate, and sets free the 
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carbonic. acid in an elastic state. To prevent the inconve- 
nience likely to result from the extrication of the carbonic acid 
gas, a solution of lime should be put into the last bottle of the 
range of receivers, The product in the receivers 1s a solution 
of oxymuriate of patass, containing some uncombined oxy- 
muriatic acid; what remains in the matrass isa mixed sulphate 
of soda and of manganese. When the alkaline solution is_ 
Stronger, in the proportion of 3xvj of the subcarbonate to Oiv_ 
of water, a sparingly soluble crystallized salt.is procured, which 
is regarded as a hyperoxymuriate of potass, and is a more 
certain preparation than the solution. | , 
Qualities. This solution has in a slight degree the odour of 
oxymuriatic acid, andacooling taste. It destroys the vegetable 
colours, owing to the excess of acid it contains. , 
Medical properties and uses. Oxymuriate of potass is sti- 
mulant and diuretic. The supposition which prevailed, that 
the effects of the nitric acid in syphilis arose from its. impart- 
ing oxygen to the system, brought forward this preparation as 
a remedy in the same disease; and its use was soon extended to 
scurvy and other complaints which were supposed to depend 
on.a deficiency of oxygen. But although it evidently has the 
power of checking for a time the action of the’ syphilitic 


virus, yet it has scarcely in any case succeeded. in effecting a 


cure; and consequently it has fallen into disrepute, and is now 
seldom employed in any case. 
~POTASSA TARTRAS. Lond. Tartrate of Potass. 
“* Take of subcarbonate of potass, a pound; supertartrate 
of potass, three pounds; boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve the 
-subcarbonate of potass in the water, and add the supertartrate 
of potass reduced to powder till the effervescence ceases. Fil- 
ter the solution through paper; then boil it until a pellicle ap- 
pears on the surface, and set it aside to crystallize. Having 
poured off the water from the crystals, dry them on bibulous 
*paper.”’ ac . 
Tartris Potass#; olim, TARTARUM SOLUBILE. Edin. 
Tartrite of Potass; formerly, Soluble Tartar. : Rtgs 
‘¢ Take of carbonate of potass, one pound; supertartrate of 
potass, thrve pounds or a sufficient quantity ; boiling water, fif- 
teen pounds. ‘To the carbonate of potass dissolved in the wa- 
ter add in small portions the supertartrite of potass, reduced to 
a fine powder, as long as it excites effervescence, which gra- 
dually ceases before three times the weight of the carbonate of 
potass be added; filter the solution when it is cold, and after 
due evaporation set it aside that crvstals may form.” 


Tartaras Kaur. Dub. Tarrate of Kali. : 
“¢ ‘Take of subcarbonate of kali, a pound; crystals of tartar 


¥edyced to avery fine powder, .two pounds and a half, or a 


2G 


* 
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quantity sufficient to saturate the kali’ ; boiling water, a gallon. 


To the subcarbonate of kali dissolved in the water gradually | 


add the tartar; filter the solution through paper, mike tee 
and set it aside that erystals may form as it cools.” 
In these processes the superabundant acid of the supertar- 


trate of potass is saturated by the potass of the subcarbonate, ~ 


and a neutral tartrate obtained. The quantity of alkali usually 
required for this purpose is stated too low in all the pharma- 
copeeias ;. but the quantity must necessarily vary, owing to the 
degree of dryness of the subcarbonate employed. To obtain’ 
regular crystals, a very slow nearly spontaneous evaporation is 
necessary; and, therefore, this salt as found in the shops, and 
prepared on a large scale, is in the form of a white granular 
powder, which is produced by the evaporation being continued 
to dryness with frequent stirring. 


Qualities. This salt has a bitterish cool taste. Its crystals 


are tetrahedral prisms, terminated by dihedral summits; and _ 


in this state it 1s soluble in its own weight of water at 60°; but 
in the granular form, four parts of cold water are required for 
its solution. When long kept i in solution, its acid is decom- 
posed, and its alkali remains in the state of a subcarbonate’. 
Alcohol also dissolves.it readily. Itis partially decomposed by 
even the weaker acids and acidulous solutions, as of tamarinds 
and other acid fruits; which reduce it to the state of supertar- 
trate ; and it is completely decomposed by lime-water, muriate 
of barytes, magnesia, nitrate of silver, and acetate and super- 
acetate of lead. Its constituents, abstracting the water of cry- 
stallization, are, in 100 parts, 58 acid, and 42 alkali*. 

Medical properties and uses. Tartrate of potass is a valu- 
able purgative, operating easily and without griping; and even) 
correcting the griping properties of some other substances, as 
of senna and. the resinous purgatives, with which it is, there- 
fore, usually combined. The dose is from 3] to 3} in solution. 


POTASSZZ SUBCARBONAS. Lond. Sulcarbonate of 


Potass. 

“< ‘Take of impure potass? (pearl-ashes), reduced to pow- 
der, three pounds ; boiling water, three pints and a half. Dis- 
solve the potass in the water, and filter; then pour the solu- 
tion into a clean iron pot, and evaporate the water with a gentle 
heat until the liquor thickens; then withdraw the fire, and 
stir’ assiduously with an iron spatula, until the salt concretes 
into small grains.” 


? Murray's Chemistry, 2d ed.iv. 329. ° Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. iil. 95» 

3 Scarcely any of the names adopted by the London College is so objection- 
able asthis of impure potass, to designate the potashes or pearl-ash of com- 
serce, which is a mixed mass of sub-carbonate of potass, sulphate of potasss 
and muriate of potass, with other impurities, 
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** A purer subcarbonate of potass may be prepared in a si- 
milar manner from tartar, previously burnt until itis of an ash | 
colour.” | 

Carponas Potass#. Edin. Carbonate of Potass. 

<¢ Let impure carbonate of potass be put into a crucible; 
and exposed to a red heat, that the oily impurities, if there be 
any, may be burnt out; then having triturated it with an equal 
weight of water, mix them well together by agitation. ‘Then 
pour the solution, after the impurities have subsided, into a 
clean iron pot, and boil it to dryness ; stirring the salt con- 
_ stantly towards the end of the boiling, to prevent it from ad- 
_ hering to the vessel.” 


Supcarponas Kart. Dub. Subcarbonate of Kali. 

“¢ Take of potashes coarsely powdered, cold water, each six 
pounds. Mix them by trituration, and macerate them in a 
wide vessel for the space of a week, with frequent agitation; 
then filter the solution, and evaporate it to dryness; and to- 
wards the end of the process assiduously stir the saline mass 
with an iron spatula. In this manner having reduced it to a 
coarse powder, preserve it in well stopt vessels, Previous to 
dissolving the ashes in the water, if they be very impure, roast 
them in a crucible until they become white.” 

‘The potash of cominerce 1s a heterogeneous mass, consist- 
ing chiefly of subcarbonate of potass, with small ‘portions of 
sulphate of potass, muriate of potass, siliceous earth, oxide of 
iron, and oxide of manganese, in various proportions. (See 
Partii. p. 313.) The above processes are intended to separate 
the subcarbonate of potass in as pure a state as possible; and by 
following the directions of any of the pharmacopeeias, it is 
obtained sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes: while the 
insoluble metallic salts, and the greater part of the siliceous 
earth, are left on the filter when the solution is strained. It 
— may be obtained in a still purer state by evaporating the so- 
Jution till a pellicle forms on the surface, and allowing it to 
stand for some hours, in order that the muriate of potass and 
the sulphate of potass may be crystallized and separated; after 
_ which the solution of the subcarbonate can be evaporated; and - 
treated as above. 

Qualities. The salt obtained by the above processes is 4 
subcarbonate in coarse white grains, which, owing to the ex- 
cess of alkali, are so deliquescent, that they soon attract from 
the air as much water as dissolves them; and hence the salt 
must be kept in well stopped bottles. Its taste is acrid and 
urinous; it changes to green.the vegetable blue and red co- 
lours, combines with oils, and forms soaps, and is decom- 
posed by acids with efferyescence. Its constituents, according 
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to Kirwan, are, in 100 parts, 60 of potass, 28 or 30 of carbo- 
nic acid, 6 of water, and the remainder sulphate of potass, 
muriate of potass, siliceous earth, and argil’. 


-CARBONAS POTASS PURISSIMUS; olim, Sat Tar- | 
TARI. Edin. Pure (Sul) Carbonate of Potass. 

«© Take of impure supertartrite of potass, any quantity. 
Wrap it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a crucible ; 
and having placed it among live coals, lét it be burnt to a black 
mass ; which, after having reduced it to powder, expose in an 
open crucible to a moderate fire, until it become white, or at 
Jeast ash-coloured, taking care that it be not melted. Then 
dissolve it in warm water; strain the solution through a linen 
cloth, and evaporate it in a clean iron vessel, stirring con- 
stantly towards the end of the process with an iron spoon, lest 
any of it should adhere to the bottom of the vessel. A very 
white salt will remain, which is to be left a little longer on the 
fire, till the bottom of the vessel becomes red hot. Finally, 
when it is cold, let it be preserved in well stopt glass vessels.” 


Karr Ee Tartaro. Dub. Kali from Tartar. 

*° Take of crystals of tartar, avy quantity. Heat it to red- 
ness in a silver crucible lightly covered, until fumes cease to 
be emitted. Let the residue be reduced to a coarse powder, 
and in the same crucible left uncovered, roast it for two hours, 
stirring it frequently. Then boil it in twice its weight of 
water, during a quarter of an hour; and after due subsidence 
of the impurities, pour off the pure solution. Let this part of 
the process be three times repeated. Filter the mixed leys, 
and evaporate them in a silver vessel ; then, while the residuary 
salt is drying, granulate it by brisk agitation, and expose it to 
an obscure red heat. Take it out of the vessel before it be 
quite cold, and let it be preserved in well stopped phials.” 

The product of these processes is a subcarbonate of potass. 
The degree of heat to which the crude supertartrate is exposed 
decomposes its tartaric acid; and by the reunion of two of its 
components, oxygen and carbon, carbonic acid is formed, 
which combines with the potass, while the remaining carbo- 
naceous matter produced by the decomposition is burnt out 
by the subsequent roasting, The resulting saline mass, be- 
sides subcarbonate of potass, contains also a small portion of 
carbonate of time and some argil, which however are separated 
by the solution and filtration. 

Qualities. These are in every respect the same as those of 
the salt obtained from the potashes of commerce ; it, how- 
ever, contains fewer impurities. Its constituents, accerding 


' 


1 Nicholson’s Journal, 4te, ili, 215. 
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to Berard, are 29°79 acid, and 70°21 alkali and water, in 100 
parts *. | | 

Subcarbonate of potass is often adulterated, or very care- 
lessly prepared. If one part of it be dissolved in eight parts 
of distilled water and saturated with pure nitric acid, the pre- 
sence of siliceous earth will be indicated by the solution be- 
coming turbid, and by weighing the precipitate its quantity | 
may be ascertained. A precipitate being formed on the addi- 
tion of muriate of barytes, indicates the presence of sulphates 5 
a white precipitate turning blueish on exposure te the light, 
on adding nitrate of silver, proves the presence of muriatic 
salts; and calcareous earth is rendered evident by dropping into 
a solution of the subcarbonate a few drops of a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of ammonia. 

Medical properties and uses. Subcarbonate of potass is 
Geobstruent, diuretic, and antacid. In small doses, it is 
sometimes given in cases of glandular obstructions of the ab- 
dominal viscera, particularly hepatic obstructions, with seem- 
ing advantage; but it 1s not certain that the benefit does not 
arise from the effects of the remedy in correcting acidity of the 
prime vice. Its effet on the kidneys are considerable, when 
aided by plentiful dilution. The principal use, however, of 
this salt in medicine, is for the formation of saline draughts, 
for which purpose it is given in. combination with a solution 
of citric acid, or with recent lemon juice, in the proportion of 
Oj of the salt to f3iv of the lemon juice, or the acid solution, 
in febrile affections. When given as an antacid, its taste 
and acrimony are most perfectly covered with milk. 

Officinal preparations. Aqua Supercarlonatis Potasse, E. Po- 
tasse Acetas, 11.E.D. Potasse Carlonas. L. Potasse Tartras. 
L.E.D. Liquor Potasse, Lb. E.D. Liquor Potasse Subcarbonatis. 
L.D. Sulphas Potasse. E. Magnesie'‘Carbonas. L.D.  Potasse 
Sulphuretum. L. E. D. Liquor arsenicalis. L. Sulphur antimonia- 
tum fuscum. D. Alcohol. L. 

LIQUOR POTASSE SUBCARBONATIS. Lond. So- 
lution of Subcarbonate of Potass. | 

“Take of subcarbonate of potass, @ pound; distilled water 
twelve fluid ounces. Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in — 

the water, and filter the solution through paper.’ 

Aqua SupcarBonaTis Karis Dub. Water of Subcarlo- 
nate of Kali. 

“* Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity ; let it be put 
into a wide-mouthed glass funnel, the neck of which is ob- 
structed with a piece of linen; then set itin a cellar that the 


moist air may liquefy the salt. Let the ley or solution be re- 
ceived into a vessel placed under it.” 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxi, 55. 
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Of these two formule, that of the London College is to be 
preferred, as it affords the preparation with greater facility, — 
and always of a definite strength. The bulk of the fluid is 
increased one third part. In the Dublin preparation, from the 
length of time which is required, the deliquescing salt attracts 
carbonic acid from the air, and becomes nearly a neutral car- 
bonate. 

Qualities. This solution should be perfectly clear, colour- 
jess, and inodorous ; and possess the properties of the sub- 
carbonate from which it is prepared. It cannot enter into ex- 
temporaneous formule with vegetable infusions containing 
much tannin, or with lime-water, magnesia, sulphate of 
magnesia, or the metallic salts; as these substances decompose 
it, or are decomposed by it. 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of the 
_ concrete salt. The dose may be from 1x to 3], in any con- 

venient vehicle. 
Officinal preparations. Hydrargyrus precipitatus albus. L. 


POTASS#Z CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of Potass. 

“¢ Take of subcarbonate of potass prepared from tartar, 
@ pound; (sub) carbonate of ammonia, three ounces ; 
distilled water, a pint. To the solution of the potass in the 
water, add the carbonate of ammonia; next expose it in a 
sand-bath to a heat of 180° for three hours, or until the am- 
monia be expelled, and then set it aside to crystallize. Let 
the residuary fluid be evaporated in a similar manner, so that 
when set aside it may again afford crystals.” 

In this process, which was first proposed by Bergman’, the 
degree of heat employed aids the superior affinity of the pot- 
ass for carbonic acid, while it weakens that of the ammonia, 
which therefore parts with the portion it contains to the sub- 
carbonate of potass, and is itself volatilized. By following 
the directions of the formula it is an expensive process, un~- 
less the mixture be made in a retort, and a receiver containing 
a small portion of distilled water be adapted, so as to condense 
the pure ammonia which is volatilized: but in either way 
some of the ammonia still remains unexpelled. A purer and 
more completely neutralized carbonate of potass is obtained 
with equal facility by passing a stream of carbonic acid gas, 
disengaged from marble. by diluted. sulphuric acid, through a 
solution of one part of subcarbonate of potass in three of 
water, till the salt in the solution crystallizes spontaneously, 
which marks its saturation with the carbonic acid*. When 


—_———~ 


‘ 


¥ Opuse. i. 13. 
2 Another method is recommended by Curadau: ‘* He dissolves the potass 
in g sufficient quantity of boiling water, mixes it with as much tanner’s bark as 
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prepared in this manner, any silex the subcarbonate may have 
contained, is completely separated. ~ 

Qualities. This salt prepared by the formula of the phar- 
macopeeia has a slightly alkaline taste without any acrimony. 
Tt is in small tetrahedral rhomboidal prisms, with dihedral sum- 
mits, of a beautiful white colour, not altered by exposure to 
the air, soluble in four parts of water at 60°, and 4ths of 
their weight of boiling water, in which they are partially de- 
composed, carbonic acid gas being emitted during the solution. 
It still changes to green the vegetable blues, and 1s therefore 
in strict language not a carbonate. Its constituents, accord- 
ing to Kirwan, are 43 of acid, 40 of alkali, and 17 of water 
—in 100 parts. 3 

Medical properties and uses. On account of the increased 
quantity of carbonic acid which this salt contains, it 1s prefer- 
able to the common subcarbonate for effervescing draughts 5 
but does not differ from it in its properties as a remedy. 


_ AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS POTASS ZZ, Edin. (Vater 
of Supercarbonate of Potass. 

‘* Take of water, fen pounds; pure carbonate of potass, 
one ounce ; dissolve, and expose the solution to a current of 
carbonic acid gas arising from carbonate of lime in powder, 
three ounces; sulphuric acid, dAree ounces ; and water, three 
_ pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. The chemical ap- 
’ paratus of Dr. Nooth .is well adapted for this preparation. 
But if a larger quantity of the solution be required, the ap- 
paratus of Mr. Woulfe is preferable. The colder the air is, 
and the greater the pressure, the better will be the solution 3 
which must be preserved in well stopt vessels.” 

It is the subcarbonate which is employed for making this 
solution. It is seldom sufficiently impregnated with the acid, 
when made on a small scale; but in the great way, and with 
an apparatus from which a much greater pressure is obtained, | 
a solution is prepared for sale which contains a very large 
quantity of uncombined carbonic acid, a4 

Qualities. When properly prepared, this solution has a 
pungent, acidulous taste, and reddens tincture of litmus; is 
perfectly transparent, sparkles when poured into a glass, and 
_effervesces violently with all the acids. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is tonic, diuretic, 
and antacid. It has also been regarded as a lithontriptic, and 
1s much used in calculous cases: but its properties as a sol- 


to make it pretty dry, and then exposes the mixture, in a covered crucible, to 
the heat of a reverberatory furnace for half an hour. By lixiviation and cry- 
stallization the mixture affords permanent crystals of carbonate of potass.” 
_ Edin. New Dispensatory, 452. 
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vent of calculi, if it possess any, must depend on the potass 
it contains, and, hence, the more completely it is impregnated 
with carbonic acid, the more its lithontriptic powers must be 
diminished. There is, however, reason for believing, that 


even pure potass when taken into the stomach exerts no in- | 


fluence on ready-formed calculi, and consequently its opera- 
tion even as a palliative or preventive is confined to the sio- 


mach, where it neutralizes the acid that always prevails there 


in calculous affections, and, relieves many of the uneasy 
symptoms it occasions. In this view, the solution of the su- 
percarbonate is a grateful mode of exhibiting potass, as its 
acrimony 1s destroyed by its combination with the acid, which 
is nevertheless so weak as not to interfere with its operation as 


an alkali. On the same principles it proves beneficial in dys- | 


pepsia and gout, and forms with lemon juice an effervescing 
draught still preferable to that prepared with the carbonate. 
The dose in calculous affections 1s fSvilj, taken three or four 


a day. 
LIQUOR POTASS. Lond. Solution of Potass. 


“6 Take of subcarbonate of potass, lime fresh burnt, each 
a pound ; boiling distilled water, a gallon. Dissolve the potass 
in two pints of the water. Add the remainder’of the water 
to the lime, mix the hot liquors together, then set the mix- 
ture aside in a covered vessel, and when it ts cold, let it be 
strained through a cotton bag. If, on the addition se any di- 
luted acid, effervescence be excited, more lime must be added, 
‘and the filtration repeated. A pint of this solution ought to 
weigh sixteen ounces. 

Aqua PoTtass#; vulgo, LixiviuM CAUSTICUM. Edin. 
Water of Potass; commonly called Caustic Ley. : 

‘© Take of lime fresh burnt, ezght ounces ; carbonate of 
potass, six ounces. Let the lime be put into an iron or earthen 
vessel with twenty-eight ounces of warm water. When tbe 
ebullition ceases, immediately add the salt ; and having tho- 
roughly mixed them, cover the vessel till, they cool. The 
mixture being cooled, agitate it well, and pour it into a glass 
funnel, the tube of whieh is’ obstiucted: with a piece of clean 
linen. Cover the upper orifice of the funnel while its tube is 
inserted into another glass vessel, that the solution of potass 
may gradually drop through the linen into the lower vessel. 
When it first ceases to drop, pour a few ounces of water inta 
the funnel, but cautiously, so that it may swim above the mat- 


ter. The water of potass will again begin to drop. The affu- . 


sion of water, however, must be repeated until three pounds 
have filtered, which will bein the space of two or three days ; 
then let the upper parts of the solution be mixed with the 
lower by agitation, and preserve it in a well stopt vessel,” 
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“Aqua Kati caustica. Dub. Water of Caustic Kali. 

«¢ Take of lime fresh burnt, ezght ounces ; subcarbonate of 
kali, six ounces. Pour upon the lime, put into an earthen 
vessel, two pints of boiling water; and when slacked, mix 
with it the salt, and cover the vessel. Pour the materials, as 
soon as they are cold, into a glass funnel, the tube of which Is 
obstructed with a linen rag. Cover the ‘funnel cand allow the 
hixivium to drop into a vessel placed below it, eae water 
into the funnel occasionally, until three pounds | nave filtered. 
Let the solution be shaken, and preserved in a well stopt green 
glass bottle. 

“¢ Ifthe ley be rightly prepared it will be colourless, inodorous, 
and will scarcely efferyesce when mixed with an acid Tf it 
effervesce considerably, let a small portion of fresh burnt lime, 
in fine powder, be added; digest for twenty-four hours in a 
covered vessel, "frequently avitating 5 and finally, filter the ley 
~ in the manner already directed, 

‘«* The specific gravity of this solution is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1100 to 1000.” 

In ‘considering the proportions of all of these processes, 
there appears, a@ priort, a much larger proportion of lime or- 
dered than is necessary for the decomposition of the subcar- 
bonate of potass ; but if the theory of Berthollet ‘, as to the 
effect of quantity in influencing chemical affinities, be just, 
this superabundance is necessary to insure the more periect 
separation of the carbonic acid from the potass. If the lime 
be well burnt, and recent, the solution is obtained almost per- 
fectly free ae carbonic acid ; but unless much care be taken 
to exclude the air during the filtration, it will be rapidly at- 
tracted from the atmosphere. Calico is the best substance for 
stopping the mouth of the funnel, and it should be supported 
on a rough pebble or siliceous stone, previously dropped into 
the funnel and allowed to settle itself. Tt should be kept in 
small glass stopt bottles. 

Qualities. Solution of potass ts inodorous, and so caustic 
as not to admit of being tasted. It is limpid, colourless, 
dense, and has an oily appearance when agitated; does not 
effervesce with acids, nor afford a precipitate with lime-water ; 
and feels soapy when rubbed between the fingers, owing to the 

solution of the cuticle. Prepared according to the formula 
of the pharmacopoeias it is not a simple solution of potass, 
but contains small portions of muriate, and sulpbate of 
potass, silica, and generally some lime*; but these” contami- 


1 Chemical Staties, vol. i. 
* The presence of muriates may be discovered by saturating.a portion of the 
solution with nitric acid, then adding nitrate of barytes to precipitate the sul- 
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nations do not alter its effects as a remedy, nor as a pharma- 
ceutical agent. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is diuretic, ant- 
acid, and lithontriptic. The two first properties it certainly 
possesses in a considerable degree; but its continued use, 
even when much dijuted, is apt to debilitate, and otherwise 
jnjure the stomach. As a solvent of calculus, both in ne 
kidneys and bladder, this alkali has long been celebrated : 
acts, however, on calculi composed of uric acid, or of — 
of ammonia, only; and although its continued use certainly 
renders the urine alkaline, yet there is reason to believe that its 
solvent effects on these calculi in the bladder are not equiva~ 
Jent to the irritation it excites both in the stomach and blad- 
der; and as a prophylactic its place can be much better sup- 
plied by magnesia and the alkaline carbonates. Dr. Willan 
says he has seen the most beneficial effects experienced from 
the internal use of this solution in lepra’. It 1s also used as 
a local stimulant, much diluted, in the form of lotion, to the 
joints, in rachitis and gouty swellings; and in its concentrated 
state, as a caustic, to destroy the poison introduced by the bite 
of rabid or venemous animals. 

The dose of this solution may be from 1 x to f3fs, taken in 
chicken-broth, milk, or almond mixture; or, In cases of 
acidity of the stomach, in some bitter infusion. 

Officinal preparations. Potassa fusa. L.E.D. Potassa cum 
Calce. L. E.D, Liquor Sulphureti Kali. D. Antimoni Sulphure- 
tum precipitatum. L. E. 

POTASSA FUSA. Lond. Fused Potass. 

“© Take of solution of potass, a gallon. Evaporate the wa- 
ter in a clean iron vessel over the fire, until the ebullition 
having ceased the potass melts, and then pour it out upon a 
clean iron plate into proper forms.” 

Potassa; olim, CausTICUM COMMUNE ACERRIMUM, 
Edin. Potass; formerly, Stronger common Caustic. 

‘© Take of solution of potass, any quantity. Evaporate in 
a covered very clean iron vessel, until, the ebullition being 
over, the saline:matter flows smoothly like oil, which happens 
before the vessel becomes red-hot. Then pour it out upon a 
clean iron plate; cut it into small masses before it hardens, 
and let it be preserved in well stapt phials.”’ 

Kaur-causTicum. Dub. Caustic Kali. 

‘¢ Take of solution of caustic kali, any quantity. Evapo- 


phates if ary; and lastly, adding a solution of nitrate of silver, which is preci- 
pitated if any muriate be present. Sulphates are discgvered*by saturating with 
miuriatic acid, and adding muriate of barytes; and if lime be present, blowing” 
into the solution through a tube will render it turbid, 

1 Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, p. 141, 


: 
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rate it over the fire in a clean iron vessel, until, the ebullition 
having ceased, the saline matter, on increasing the heat, re- 
main almost quiescent in the vessel. Pour out the melted salt 
upon a clean iron plate; and while it is concreting let it be cut 
into proper pieces, which must be immediately put into a phial 
closely stopt. During the evaporation the operator must avoid 
the drops which may be thrown out from the vessel.” 

The conerete potass procured by these processes 18 suffi-. 
ciently pure for medical purposes, but it still contains the 
same fereign ingredients as the solution. ‘To procure it as free 
as possible from carbonic acid, the evaporation should be per- 
formed very quickly, and in a deep vesse}, so that the watery 
vapour which rises may exclude the atmospheric air. It is 
generally run into moulds, which form it into solid cylinders, 
which are covered with paper, and kept in well stopt bottles. 
The method of Berthollet‘ for obtaining it in perfect purity, 
which is usually described in chemical and pharmaceutical 
works, is too troublesome and expensive to be generally 
adopted. The following method proposed by Lowitz is more 
ceconomical. 

A solution of potass must-be evaporated till a pellicle forms 
on its surface, then allowed to cool; and the saline deposit, 
which consists chiefly of the foreign salts, carefully separated, 
The evaporation is then to be renewed, skimming off the pele 
licles that form on the surface of the fluid, which, as soon 
as these cease to be produced, and the ebullition is ended, 
must be removed from the fire, and constantly stirred till it is 
cold. The mass is next to be dissolved in twice its weight of 
distilled cold water, the solution filtered, and evaporated in a> 


_ clean iron or silver basin? until crystals are deposited. If the 


heated fluid consolidates into a mass, in any degrec, a small 
portion of water must be added, and the mass again heated ta 
fluidity. The supernatant liquor is left of a brown colour, 
which, after being kept for some time at rest in well stopt 
phials, deposits the colouring matter, and may be again eva- 
porated and crystallized as before. The erystals obtained in 
the various evaporations are colourless pure potass 3, 

Qualities. Concrete potass is a white brittle substance, 
having the peculiar odour of slacking quick-lime, and a degree 
of causticity which prevents it from being tasted. —_—‘It attracts 
water rapidly from the atmosphere, and is completely soluble 
in less than its own weight of that fluid at 60°. When heated 
to 360° it melts, and at a red heat is volatilized. lt unites 


1 Journal de Physique, xxvilt. 402. 

2 Lowitz orders the evaporation to be performed in a glass retort ; but pure 
potass, when hot, dissolves glass. | 

3 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, 1. 164. 

. 
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with sulphur, the acids, many of the metallic oxides, and 
the fixed oils. Its constituents, according to the analysis of 
Mr. Davy, who first ascertained its compound nature, are, in 
100 parts, 86 of a metal which has been named potassium, 
and 14 of oxygen’. 

Medical properties and uses. “Concrete potass is used only 
as an escharotic, for forming issues in diseases of the hip joint, 
the spine, and in deep seated inflammations. It erodes the 
skin and soft parts beneath it to a certain extent, destroying 
the life of the part, which is subsequently thrown off as a 
slough, and an ulcer left. To prevent inconvenience from its 
deliquescent nature, the skin should be covered with a piece of - 


calico, spread with adhesive plaster, and having a hole in its 


centre sufficient to bare the part only where it 1s intended to 
apply the caustic. It has lately been much recommended for 
the removal of strictures of the urethra. 

Officinal preparations.. /cohol. D. ther rectificatus. L.E. D. 


POTASSA CUM CALCE. Lond. Potass with Lime. 

‘* Take of solution of potass, three pints ; lime, fresh burnt, 
a pound. Boil the solution of potass down to a pint, then add 
the lime, previously slaked by the water, and intimately mix 
them.” 

PotassAcuM Catce; olim, CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MITIUS. 
Edin. Potass with Tae f formerly, Milder common Caustic. 

“© Take of the water of potass, any quantity. Evaporate 
it to one third part in a covered iron vessel: then mix with it — 
as much newly slaked Ine as will bring it to the consistence of 
a solid paste, which is to be preserved 1 in a well stopt vessel.’ 

Kati causticum cuM Catce. Dub. Caustic Kah with ~ 


Lime. 


«¢ Evaporate water of caustic kali to one third part; then 


add as much fresh burnt lime in powder as will form a mass 
of a proper thickness, w hich 1 is to be preserved in a well stopt 
bottle.” 

The addition of the lime in these preparations renders the 
potass less deliquescent, and consequently more manageable as 
an escharotic. 


SODA TARTARIZATA?, Lond. Tartarized Soda. 

‘¢°Take of subcarbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; super- 
tartrate of potass, in powder, éwo pounds ; botiing water, éen 
pints. Dissolve the subcarbonate of soda in the water, and 


— 


2 Phil, Trans, 1808. 


— 


2 The name of this salt in the former edition of the Lendon Pharmacopeia ~ 


was Natron tariarizatum, and the present name can scarcely be regarded as an 
alteration. Of the iced appellations, that of the Dublin College is the least ex- 
ceptionable: the London name conveys an evidently erroneous idea of the pre- 
paration; while the Edinburgh College incorrectly denominates it a tartrite. 
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add gradually the supertartr ate of potass. Filter the solution 
through paper; then boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, 
and set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the water from the 
crystals, and dry them on bibulous paper.” 


Tarrris Porassx et Sop; olim, SAL RUPPELLENSIS. 
Edin. Tartriie of Potass and Soda. 

«<'Tt is prepared from carbonate of soda and supertartrite of 
potass, in the same manner as tartrite of potass.”’ 


TarTARUS Sop# ET Kati. Dub. Tartrate of Soda and. 
ali. 
‘¢ Take of carbonate of soda, twenty ounces; crystals of 
tartar, reduced to a very fine powder, tivo pounds; boiling 
water, fen pints. Dissolve the carbonate of soda in the water, 
and gradually add the tartar; filter_the solution through paper ; 
evaporate it, and set it aside, that, as it slowly cools, crystals 
may form.’ 

In these processes the superabundant acid of the supertar- 
trate is saturated by the soda of the subcarhonate, the carbonic 
acid of which is dissipated in the gaseous form ; and a triple 
salt is obtained by the evaporation, instead of two distinct salts | 
being formed from the different alkaline bases. 

Qualities. This salt has a bitter saline taste. Its cry- 
stals are large, regular, transparent, hard, rhomboidal, six- 
sided prisms; very slightly efflorescent, and soluble in five 
parts of water at 60°. It is decomposed by the strong acids, 
muriate of barytes, lime, and by ared heat. The constitu 
ents of 100 parts of this salt, according to Schulze, are 41°: 
of tartaric acid, 14°3 of potass, 13°3 of poe and 31°1 of 
water ¢. 

Medical properties and uses. Tartrate of notes and soda is 
-a cooling aud not very unpalatable cathartic. It was intro- 
duced into practice by M. Seignette?, an apothecary of Ro- 
chelle, and the preparation kept a secret until it was disco- 
vered and published by Bouldue and Geoffrey in 1731. It 
operates moderately, and. without exciting much irritation ; 
hence itis well suited to nephritic and puerperal cases. The 
_ dose is from 4%} to 3j{s, dissolved in any convenient.vehicle. 


SOD SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Soda. : 

‘© Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
-muriatic acid, two pounds ; boiling water, two pintsand a 
half. Dissolve the salt in the water; then add gradually as 
much subcarbonate of soda as will saturate the acid. Boil the 
sulution until a pellicle appears, and after having filtered it 


———~, 


- 1 Gehlen Journ. iv..210. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. 111. 93. 
* Hence its appellations of Sal de Seignette, Sal Ruppellensis, 


1 
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set it apart to crystallize. Pour the water from off the cry- 
stals, and dry them on bibulous paper.”’ ite 

SULPHAS Sopa; olim, Sau GiauBerti. Edin. Sulphate 
of Sodas formerly, Glauber Salis. - 

*¢ Dissolve in water the acidulons salt which remains after 
the distillation of muriatie acid, and having mixed with it 
carbonate of lime (chalk) in powder, to remove the superfluous 
acid, set it apart until the impurities subside; then, having 
poured off the liquor, filter it through paper, and reduce it by 
evaporation, that crystals may be formed.” 

Dublin. 

«¢ Dissolve the salt which remains aftet the distillation of 
muriatic acid in a sufficient quantity of boiling water. Eva- 
-potate the filtered sclution to a propef point, and set it aparty 
that, as it slowly cools, crystals may form.” 

The theory of the London process for preparing this salt is 
analogous to that of the process for preparing the sulphate of 
potass; but, from the low price of the salts, manufactured on 
agreat scale, (see Parti.) it is preferable to saturate the super= 
abundant acid with chalk, and reject the sulphate of lime. The 
‘salt obtained by the Dublin process has a slight acidulous taste, 
and contains a quantity of sulphuric acid, but so Joosely com- 
bined as scarcely to entitle it to be regarded as a supersalt ; nor 
do its crystals differ in form from these froduced by the other 
two formule’. | 

Qualities. The taste of this salt is at first simply saline, 
but afterwards very disagreeably bitter. | Its crystals are trans- 
parent, six-sided, irregular, channelled prisms, with dihedral 
summits ; efforescent, and falling-toa white powder when ex- 
posed to the air. It is soluble in 2°86 parts of water at 60°, 
and 0-8 of boiling water ; undergoes the watery fusion when 
heated, and ina strong heat is partially decomposed. Ac- 
cording to Kirwan, 100 parts contain 23°52 of acid, 18°48 of 
alkali, and 58°00 of water; and in the dried state, of 56 of 
acid, and 44 of water?. . 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphate of soda is a very 
common and useful purgative ; but from its rauseous taste is 
not very generally prescribed by the physician. The dose is 
from 3{s to Zij, but in the effloresced state half of these quantt- 
ties is sufficient, ; 

SOD SUBCARBONAS. Lond. Sulbcarbonate of Soda. 

‘© Take of impure soda (barilla) in powder,-a pound; boil- 
ing distilled water, @ gallon. Boil the soda in the water for 
half an hour, and filter the solution. Evaporate it to two 


1 The crystals of the supersulphate formed by dissolving the sulphate in sul- 
phuric acid, and crystallizing, are rhomboidal. 
1 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, i. 215, 
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pints, and set it apart that crystals may form. Throw away 
the liquor that remains.” 

CarRBONAS S0D43 olim, Sat ALKALINUS FIXUS FOSSILIS 
poriFicatus. Edin. Carlonate of Seda; formerly, Purified 
fixed fossil Alkali. | 

‘« ‘Take of impure carbonate of soda, any quantity. Bruize 
it, and then boil it in water until all the saline matter be dis- 
solved. Filter the solution through paper, and evaporate it in 
an iron vessel, so that after refrigeration crystals may form.” 

| Dublin. 

** "Take of barilla in powder, ten pounds ; water, two gal- 
dons. © Boil the barilla in the water, in a covered vessel, fortwo 
hours, occasionally stirring; filter the liquors then braize the 
barilla that remains with an ‘equal quantity of water, and again 
boil it: this may be repeated a third time. The leys being 
filtered and mixed, evaporate them to dryness in a wide i iron 


vessel, taking care that the saline mass, which will remain, be 


not again liquefied by too great a heat ; stirit with aniron spa- 


tula.till it becomes white ; finally dissolve it in boiling water, 
and, after due evaporation, set it apart, ‘that as it cools: crystals 
may form, These will be purer if the barille before each 
boiling be exposed for some time to the air. The crystalliza« 
tion should be effected when theair is at the freezing tempera- 
ture, and in a liquor the specific gravity of which is, to that of 
water, as 1220 to 1000. If the salt be not very pure, repeat 
the solution and crystallization.” 

Barilla, besides the subcarbonate of soda, contains sulphate 


“and muriate of soda, charcoal, lime, magnesia, argil and 


silex, from which these processes are intended to separate it. 
The earths being insoluble are separated by-the solution and 
filtration; while the foreign salts remain dissolved in the-resi« 
daary liquor after the subcarbonate of! soda has crystallized. 
In the London formula, it has been justly observed ‘, the eva 
poration is directed to be too soon stopped ; for as this salt re- 
quires twice its weight only of water at 60° for its solution, it 
is impossible that the soluble part of 5760 grains of barilla can 
afford crystals in 15360 grains of water. One pound of ba- 
rilla yields from 3iij to 3v. of the crystallized subcarbonate, 

re very pure thes ornate of soda is now manufactured, on 
A great scale, by the decomposition of sulphate of soda ‘anid 
of muriate of soda, which will probably supersede altogether 
the processes ordered in the pharmacopceias. 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of soda has a mild alkalescent taste, 
and changes the vegetable blue and red colours to green. Its 
baat are ee transparent octahedrons, truncated at the 
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* London Medical Review, April, 1808. 139, 
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summits of the pyramids, which effloresce when exposed to a 
dry air, and crumble down into a white opaque powder. It un- 
dergoes the watery fusion 5 1s soluble in two parts of water at 
60°, and im considerably iuies than its weight of boilmg water, 
its abundant water of crystallization assisting the solution of 
the salt at that temperature Its constituents, ; according to the 
late analysis of D’Arcet’, are, in 100 parts, 16°04 of acid, 

20'85 of alkali, and 63°61 of water ; which corresponds witlh 
the statement of Bergman. By treating this salt in the method 


described under Subcarbonate of Potass, any muriates or sul- 


phates it may cowtain are detected, while the tartaric acid, 
added to its solution, discovers potash, by forming a precipi 
tate of the supertartrate. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is antacid and deob- 


struent. Itis less acrid than the subcarbonate of potass ; and — 


hence isin more general:use in dyspepsia and acidities of the 
stomach, and in scrophtlous affections. Its ‘use has been 
Jately strenuously recommended in hooping-cough, the pro- 
traction of which it is said to prevent. It 1s given at first, 
after the stomach and bowels have been duly evacuated, in 
combination with ipecacuanha and opium, and afterwards, 
when the violence of the cough has abated, with myrrb 2. 

The dose of this salt is from grs. x, to 5%, given twice or 
thrice a day, in conjunction with bitters or rhubarb. 


Offcinal preparations, Sode Sul-carlonas exsiccata. L. D. Sode 
Cartonas. L. Aqua Supercarlonatis Soda. E. Phosphas Sode.E. D. 


{ 


Soda tartarizata. LE. D. Carkonas Ferri. L.E D. <Ammonie 7 


Carbonas.D. Agua Cartonatis Ammonie. D. Creta precipitata. D. 
Acidum benxoicum. E. 


SODA SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. Lond. Dried 
Subcarbonate of Soda. 

«« Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound. Expose the 
subcarbonate of soda to a moderate heat, in a clean iron ves- 
sel until it becomes perfectly dry, and at the same time stir it 
diligently with an iron spatula. Finally, rub, it into a powder.” 

Carsponas SoDA SICCATUM. Dab, Dried Carbonate of 
Soda. 

‘© Liquefy the crystals of carbonate of soda in a silver cru~ 
cible over the fire ; then, inan augmented heat, stir the dis- 


solved salt, until by the evaporation of the water it becomes | 


dry. Reduce it toa fine powder, and preserve it in stopt 
phials.” , . 

Owing to the great proportion cf water of cryemiieaute 
this salt contains, it readily undergoes the watery tusion, and 
is ‘gists dried by continuing the heat; but its properties 


* Annales de Chimie, \xxi, 208, 2 Medice-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. i. 
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are not otherwise altered. The constituents of 100 parts, in 
this state, according to the analysis of Kirwan, are 40°14 of 
acid, and 59°86 of soda" | 

Medical properties and uses. The chief advantage iluided 
from drying the subcarbonate of soda is the facility of exhibit- 
ing it in the form of pills ; for when the crystallized salt is 
used far this purpose, the pill formed with it falls to pieces as 
soon as the salt efHoresces. Dr. Beddoes # has extolled it, in 
this form, as a remedy in calculous affections; and it cer- 
tainly affords decided relief from the painful symptoms attend- 
ing calculus in the kidneys, and other urinary atfections., Its 
effects, however, are palliative only; and depend on its de- 
stroying the prevalent acid in the stomach: and hence it can-' 
not in strict language be regarded as a lithontriptic. 

Lhe dose is from grs, x. to grs. xv, given three times a day. 
Beddoes directed it to be combined with soap and aromatics. 


SOD CARBONAS. Lond. Curlonate of Soda. 

‘* Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound ; subcarbonate 
‘of ammonia, three ounces ; distilled water, a pint. To the 
solution of the subcarbonate of soda in the water add the am- 
monia; then expose the mixture in a sand-bath to a heat of 
180° for three hours, or until the ammonia be expelled: fi- 
nally, set it apart to crystallize. The residuary liquor may be 
evaporated i in the same manner, and set apart again to crystal- 
fize.”? 

In these processes the subcarbonate of soda 1s nearly neu- 
tralized by the action of-the same affinities as are exerted in 
the formation of the carbonate of potass, In drawing up the 
London formula, it has been properly observed 3, that the pro- 
portion of subcarbonate of ammonia has been ‘set down with-_ 
out regard to the large quantity of water contained in the cry- 
stals of the subcarbonate of soda. To saturate 100 parts of 
‘this crystallized subsalt, 7 parts of additional carbonic acid 
are required, which can be obtained from 14 parts of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia; yet 25 parts are directed to be em- 
ployed. Notwithstand: ing, however, this extravagant propor- 
tion of ammonia, the soda is not completely neutralized, as 
it still changes to green the vegetable blues ; a defect which 
must be ascribed to the nature of the operation. The consti- 
tuents of the neutral carbonate, according to Klaproth, are, in 
100 parts, 39 of acid, 38 of alkali, and 23 of water. This: 
galt does not appear ta possess any advantages over the sub- 
carbonate as a remedy, and may be therefore Tegarded as a -re~ 
dundant preparation. 


ae 


“© Nicholson’s Souris 4to, iii. 215. . % Beddoes onthe Nature and Cure of 
Calculus, 3 Londin Medical Review, April 1810, 139, © 
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AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS SOD. Edin. Water 
of Super-carlonate of Soda. 


«* This. is to be prepared from ten pounds “4; water, and 


two ounces of (swb) carbonate of soda, in the same manner 
as the water of supercarbonate of potass.’’ 
This preparation 1s milder and pleasanter than the water 


prepared with subcarbonate of potass. It is manufactured in _ 


large. quantities, on a great scale, of a much superior quality 
to any which the apothecary can prepares ; and is in very ge- 


neral use as a cooling beverage. Half,a pint of it poured over - 
two table-spoonfuls of Jemon juice, sweetened with a little © 


sugar, forms an excellent and very agreeable effervescing 
draught, 


PHOSPHAS SODAf. Edin. Phosphate of Soda. 

“¢ Take of bones, burnt to whiteness and reduced to pow- 
der, ten pounds; sulphuric acid, six pounds ; water, nine 
pounds. Mix the powder with the sulphuric acid in an earthen 
vessel; then add the water, and again mix: keep the vessel in 


a vapour-bath for three days; after which, dilute the matter __ 


with nine pounds more of boiling water, and strain through a 


strong linen cloth, pouring boiling water gradually over it 


until the whole of tle acid be washed out. Set the strained 
liquor apart that the impurities nay subside, from which pour 
it off, and evaporate it to nine pounds. To this liquor sepa- 
gated from its impurities, and heated in an earthen vessel, add 
a warm solution of envnmale of soda, until the A 


cease; then strain, and set the liquor aside that crystals may _ 


form. These being removed, add to the liquor, if necessary, @ 
Jittle carbonate of soda, that the phosphoric acid may be ac- 
eurately saturated ; and dispose it by evaporation again, to yield, 
-erystals, as long-as these shall be produced. Finally,, let the 
crystals be preserved j in a well closed vessel.” 

Dublin. 

« Take of burnt bones reduced to powder, five pounds ¢ 
sulphuric acid, three pounds and a half. Mix the powder with 
the sulphuric ‘acid in an earthen vessel; add, gradually, five 
pints of water, and agitate the mixture. Digest for three 
days, adding from time to time more water, lest the materials 


— should become dry, and continue the agitation ; then pour over 


them five pints of boiling water, and strain through a linem 
rag, pouring on, at intervals, boiling water, until all the acid 
be washed out. Set the liquor apart that the impurities may 
subside, from which decant it, and evaporate it to one half, 
then add three pounds ten ounces of carbonate of soda (dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of warm water); filter, and ob-. 
tain crystals by repeated evaporation and cooling, The. cry- 
stals are to be preseryed in well closed yessels. 2 
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“‘ If the salt be not sufficiently pure, alan the solution 
and crystallization.” 

When bones are burnt to whiteness, the residue is chiefly 
phosphate of lime, 100 parts of which consist of 41 parts. of 
acid, and 59 of base’, with a small portion of carbonate of 
lime. The addition of sulphuric acid, as directed in the above 
formule, abstracts 0°40 parts of the lime, so as to form an ine 
soluble sulphate of lime, and, involved in its mass, a soluble 
superphosphate of lime, for the separation of which the di- 
gestion in vapour and the repeated effusions of boiling water 
are ordered. The soda of the subcarbonate of soda, which is 
added to the defecated and filtered pouNans now unites with 
the superabundant phosphoric acid, by which means the lime 
is again left combined with as much of this acid onl y as ren- 
ders it a neutral phosphate, which being insoluble precipitates, 
and 1s easily separated from the phosp yhate of soda, which 
being soluble, remains dissolved in the water, and crystallizes 
on the subsequent evaporation of the filtered liquor. 

There are some niceties in the manipulation of this process 
which require to be noticed. In the first place, if too much 
sulpburic acid be employed, sulphate of soda will be also 
produced; and as four parts only of sulphuric acid are re- 
-quired.to decompose ten parts of phosphate of lime, both the 
above formulse err in this particular: secondly, as the phos- 
phate of soda does not crystallize well without an excess of 
‘base, a little more subcarbonate of soda must be added thanis 
“required simply to neutralize the excess of aeid of the super- 
phosphate: and lastly, the evaporation must not be carried 
quite to the formation of a pellicle, as in this case the crystal- 
lization is indeterminate, and the whole often concretes into 
an irregular mass 2. 

Qualities. iit salt has a purely saline taste, resembling 
very much that of common salt. Its crystals are large, regu- 
lar, transparent, rhomboidal prisms, terminated by three- 
Minted prisms, having a specific gravity of 1°333, and ‘efllores- 
cing on exposure to the air. It is soluble in three parts of 
water at 60°, and in two parts of boiling water; and under- 
goes the watery fusion when heated. its Bae Gidiols. ace 
cording to Thenard, are, in 100 parts, 19 of soda, 15 of phos- 
ee acid, and 66 of water. Muriate of barytes, lime, 


¥ elias ee 5 cheaper mede of preparing this salt has been given 
by M. Funcke, a German chemist. He adds to the matter of calcined bones 
diffused in water, just enough dilute sulphuric acid to saturate the small por- 
tion of catbonate of lime it always contains. When the effervescence ceases, 
the whole is dissolved in nitric acid, and as much sulphate of soda added to the 
solution as of bone ashes used. The whole is then distilled to recover the nitric 
acid; and the phosphate of soda is separated from the residue, which is a mix- 
ture of sulphate of lime and phosphate of soda, by solution and crystallization, 

2h 2 
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and magnesia. decompose this salt; and by the strong acids it 
is converted into superphosphate of soda. : 
Medical properties and uses. Phosphate of soda is a mild 
cathartic, excellently adapted for children, and others who have 
a fastidious taste. It may be given dissolved in gruel or broth, 
made without salt, by which its taste is very effectually co-_ 
vered. The dose is from 3vj to 3ij. It was introduced into- 


practice by Dr. George Pearson of London. oe 


MURIAS SODA! SICCATUM. Dub. Dried Murtate of 


Soda. . 
«* Take of muriate of soda, any quantity. Roast it over 
the fire in an iron vessel slightly covered, until it cease to de- 


crepitate, occasionally agitating.” 


One hundred parts of crystallized muriate of soda contain, * 
according to Kirwan,. 8°12 of water, which is nearly dissipated. _ 


by the heat; and the salt 1s thus rendered of a more uniform 
strength. It 1s employed chiefly for the distillation of mu-_ 
riatic acid, which is obtained colourless from the dried salt. 


» 


EARTHS ayn EARTHY SALTS. 


+ 


EARTHS possess peculiar properties, which distinguish them _ 


from other bodies, and constitute them a distinct class of na- - 


tural productions. "They are opaque, solid, uninflammable, of 
very difficult fusibility, very sparingly soluble in water,.and of 


a specific gravity not exceeding 4°9. Some of them resemble | 


the alkalies in several particulars; are caustic, change to green 
the vegetable blues and reds, and neutralize acids; and have 


therefore been denominated ALKALINE Eartrus. Of this | 


division three are medicinally employed ; namely, Lime, Mac- 
wesrA, and Baryres; but the two former only are used as 
remedies in their pure state. Those earths which do not pos- 
sess alkaline properties are denominated Proper EARTHs ; of 
which one only, ALUMINA, is a medicinal agent ; and it is not 
used in its uncombined state. ny 

Although some of the old chemists conjectured that the 
pure earths were metallic oxides, yet no direct proofs in sup- 
port of the supposition were obtained, and they were generally 
supposed to be simple bodies, until lately that the discoveries 
of Mr. Davy revived the idea of their metallic nature. r 
_* The action of the pure earths on the animal ceconomy is very 

similar to that of the alkalies. py 
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_ The Eartuy SAtts* are compounds of the acids with the 
- pure earths, resembling the salts formed by the combination of 
acids with alkalies. Some of them-are crystallizable, and so- 
| lubie in water; others are, nearly insoluble: some of them 
exert ‘scarcely any action on the animal ceconomy; while 
others are possessed of great activity, and produce very striking 
| effects. 3 

In extemporaneous prescription, itis absolutely necessary to 
avoid combining the earths or earthy salts with substances with 
| which they form insoluble compounds. _ 
The following Table shows the solubility of the above earths, 
} and of the compounds which they form with acids. 


Acips which, in combination with these 


>> Earths, form 
Puge See |— Se : —— 
EartTus. = “Ss Soluble Compounds Insolutle 
\ SEN Compounds. | scarcely soluble. | Compounds. 
Lime ...| 0'002| Nitric Sulphuric | Phosphoric 
‘Muriatic | Boracic Carbonic 
Acetic Arsenic 
Benzoic 
eee | a ay 
Magnesia) 0*000 | Sulphuric | Boracic Carbonic 
| Phosphoric 
Nitric % 
Muriatic 3 
Acetic .y- ) 
Benzoic 
Succinic 


ere 


Barytes. |, 0:040 | Nitric , Succinic . | Sulphuric 


Muriatic Phosphoric 
‘+; Acetic Carbonic 
Benzoic Rees Boracic 
Arsenic 
Alumina} 0:000 | Sulphuric Phosphoric 
Nitric Carbonic 
Moriatic |" Boracic 
Acetic ) Arsenic 
Benzoic 


] 
| 
i] 


| ‘We prefer the title Earths and Earthy Salts to that of Earths and their Salts, 
|which is the title of this section in the London Pharmacopeia, for the same. 
}¥eason that we preferred the term Neutral Salts to that of Alkaline Salts. 


| 
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ALUMEN EXSICCATUM. Lond. Dried Alum. 


“¢ Melt alum in an earthen vessel over the fire, and increase 
the heat until the ebullition cease.” 

SutpHas ALUMINZ ExsiccaTus; olim, ALUMEN US- 
pie Edin. Dried Sulphate of Alumina; formerly, Burnt 
Alum. 


‘¢ Melt sulphate of alumina in an earthen or iron vessel,” 


and let it be kept over the fire until it cease to boil.” 
ALUMEN usTUM. Dub. Burnt Alum. 


© Take of alum any quantity. Expose to the heat of a 


strong fire in an earthen vessel until it cease to boil.’ 


In these processes the alum loses its water of crystalliza- 


tion; but if the heat be too great, its acid is partly expel'ed, 

and partially decomposed. According to Kirwan, alum desics 
cated at 700° loses more than half its acid. By our experi- 
ments, English alum lost 0°43 in a moderate heat, and 0°46 
in a red; Levant alum, 0°41 in a moderate heat, and 0°44 Ina 
red heat. Chaptal found that in ared heat alum of his own 


manufacture lost 0°67; Roman alum, 0°50; English, 0°47 ;_ 


and Levant alum, 0° 40, 


Qualities. Dried alum has a more astringent taste than the 


crystallized salt. It 1s cbtaincd im the form of a light, opaque, 


white, spongy, friable mass, 100 parts of which consist of - 


36°25 acid, and 63°75 alumina. 
Medical properties and uses. It-is chiefly used as an es- 


charotic to destroy fungus in ulcers; but has also been given 
internally to the extent of 3j for a dose in cases of colic, the 
pain of which it ispsaid to allay, while at the same time it 


gently opens the bowels. 


LIQUOR ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. it Com- 


pound Solution of Alum. 


“* Take of alum, sulphate of zinc, each halfan ounce; boil- — 


ing water, ¢wvo pints. Dissolve the alum and the sulphate of 
zinc together in the water; then filter the solution.” 

Medical properties ad uses. This solution is astringent 
and detergent. It is employed as a lotion for cleansing ulcers, 
and in some cases of cutaneous eruptions. When properly 
diluted, it forms a useful collyrimm m ophthalmia, and an in- 
jection in gleet, and in fluor albus when the discharge proceeds 
only from the vagina. 


MURIAS BARYT fi. Edin. Muriate of Barytes. 


‘* Take of carbonate of barytes, muriatic acid, each one 


part; water, three parts. To the water and the acid mixed 
together add the carbonate broken into small pieces. The 
effervescence being finished, digest for an hour; then filter, 
and after due evaporation set the solution apart ‘that crystals 
may form. Repeat the evaporation as long.as any crystals are 
formed. : 


cutee ee 
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“¢ Tf the carbonate of barytes cannot be procured, the mu- 
riate may be prepared from sulphate of barytes in the following 
manner : 

‘* Take of sulphate of barytes, fwo pounds; charcoai in 
powder, four ounces. Roast the sulphate, that it may be the 
more easily reduced to a very fine powder, and mix it with the 

owder of charcoal. Put the mixture into a crucible, aud 
eee fitted to it a cover, let it be exposed to a strong fire for 
six hours; then, having well triturated the matter, put it into 
six pounds of boiling water, in a glass or earthen vessel, and 
mix by agitation, preventing, as much as possible, the action 
ot the air. | 

** Let the vessel stand in a vapour-bath until the undis- 
solved part shall have subsided, and then pour off the liquor. 
Pour on the residue four pounds of boiling water, which, after 
agitation and subsidence, add to the former liquor; and then, 
while it is still hot, or, if it shall have cooled, afier it is again 
heated, let muriatic acid be dropped into it as long as any ef- 
fervescence is excited. Then let the solution be filtered and 
evaporated, that crystals may be formed.” 

The simplicity of the first of these processes, in which the 
superior affinity of the muriatic acid for barytes effects the de- 
composition of the carbonate, recommends its general adop- 
tion; and we believe this mineral can now be procured with- 
out difficulty, and in abundance. The second, however, may 
sometimes be required to be performed: it is somewhat com- 
plicated, but its theory is sufficiently obvious. 

The charcoal, by the assistance of heat, decomposes the 
sulphuric acid of the sulphate of barytes, attracting its oxvgen, 
and forming with it carbonic acid, which is dissipated in a 
gaseous form, while the sulphur remains united with the ba- 
tytes. The boiling water added to this sulphuret dissolves it; 
but during the solution the water is partially decomposed, a 
portion of the sulphur attracts the oxygen of the decomposed 
water, and forming sulphuric acid, unites with a little of the 
barytes, so as to reproduce some sulphate which precipitates ; 
while its hydrogen unites with another portion of the sulphur, 
and forms sulpburetted hydrogen, the combination of which 
with tae remaining sulphuret converts it into a hydroguretted. 
sulpburet, and prevents its further decomposition. Lastly, 
_ the muriatic acid added to the hot aqueous solution of these 
sulphurets decomposes them, disengages the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen in the form of gas, and precipitates the sulphur; while 
at the same time it unites with the earth, and mmuriate of ba- 
rytes remains mn solution. 

Several other methods have heen proposed for the prepara~ 
tion of this salt, the best of which is the following, recom- 
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mended by Bouillon ‘La Grange’. Pulverize together equal 
parts of sulphate of barytes and muriate of lime ;_ project the 
mixture into a red hot crucible, and let the fire be continued 
till the whole be melted, which is then to be poured out on a 


heated tile. After, it is wy reduce the mass to powder; boil 
it for some minutes in six times its weight of distilled water, * 


and filter the solution: then evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, 
and set it aside to crystallize. The crystals require to be re- 
dissolved and again crystallized, to free themn from any of the 
calcareous eerie they may retain on the first crystallization, 
The Edinburgh process, however, is still preferable to this of 
La Grange, as the previous calcination reduces any metallie 
salts that may-be combined with the sulphate ; and being thus 
rendered insoluble, they are separated during the first solution 
of the sulpburet *. 

Qualities. Muriate of barytes has an acrid, very nauseous, 
bitter taste. It crystallizes in grouped quadrangular tables, 


bevelled on the edges ; adengarcnt white, and veiv brilhant 3. 


of a specific. gravity of 2°8957 ; and not ates from expo- 
sure to the air. When heated, it decrepitates, becomes opaques 
and ultimately melts, but is not deco mposed. One part re- 
quires three of water at 60° for its solution, and 220 of hot 
water. According to Kirwan, the constituents of 100 parts 


of this salt are, 64 of barytes, 20 of muriatic acid, and 16 of © 


water’. [tis used only for forming the following solution: — 


So.utro Muriatis Baryta. Edin. Solution of Muriate — 


of Barytes. 
<¢ Take of muriate of barytes, one part; distilled water, 
’ three parts. Dissolve.” 

Qualities. This solution possesses all the chemical and 
medicinal properties of the muriate. It is jimpid, transparent, 
and colourless; but is rapidly decomposed by the earthy, me- 

-tallic, and alkaline sulphates and nitrates; the alkaline phos- 
phates, borates, and carbonates, being precipitated 1 in the form 
of a white powder. Its affinity for sulphuric acid is so great, 
that, as a reagent, it is capable of detecting ( 000009 of that acid 
in any fluid. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is sti aige and 
deobstruent, and in large doses poisonous. It was introduced 
into practice by the late Dr. Crawford as a remedy for cancee. 
rous and scrophulous affections ; and its use was afterwards 


1 Annales de Chimie, xlvit. 131. 

4 Goetling advises muriate of soda to be added to the charcoal, by which a 
smaller quantity of charcoal is capable of reducing a larger quantity of sulphate 
of barytes. A mixture of one part of muriate of soda and two parts of muriate 
of lime is sufficicnt to decompose six of the sulphate, 

$ | Nicholson’ « Journal, 4to, ui. 25. 
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extended to syphilis. When taken in moderate doses, it ap- 
pears to increase the secretion by the skin, augments the flow | 
of urine, and improves the tone of the system; but by large 
doses, violent vomiting, purging, vertigo, and the most dan- 
gerous sympioms, are produced. It has undoubtedly been 
found beneficial in several instances of scrophula, in some cu- 
taneous affections, and in ulcerations connected with elephan- 
trasis 3 while 1b syphilis it has the power of suspending some 
of the'symptoms for a short period. But although it be a 
medicine of some efficacy, yet, to use the w ords of Mr. Pear- 
son, in whose opinion of its deficient powers as an antisy- 
philitic we place implicit faith, its * good qualities are un- 
certain in their operation, and narrowly circumscribed $ nor 
13 it a preparation on which great confidence cau be placed for 
the cureof any disease"? The dose requires to be carefully 
apportioned, -and very gradually increased, until from mv, 
which are sufficient at first, Mxx be taken twice a day; or 
more, if nausea be not SSO: 

It is sometimes used externally as an escharotic to fungous 


ake and specks on the cornea. 


CALEX, Lond. Lime. 

<¢ Take of limestone, a pound. Break it into small pieces, 
and expose it ina Gnas (o a very strong fire for an hour, or 
until the carbonic acid be so completely expelled, that on ‘the 
addition of acetic acid no air bubbles are extricated. . 

«* Lime may be made in the same manuer from shells, after 
they have been washed in boiling water, and freed from all 
impurities.” 

Lime prepared on the great scale for the ordinary purposes 
of art is sg ages pure for medicinal use; but for some phar- 
maceutica! purposes it 1s required to be more completely burnt 
than is usually the case of that which is obtained from the 
kilns ; and perhaps it is with this view that the above pre- 

aration has been ordered by the London College.. It may, 
HaWeber, be observed, that neither of the substances ordered 
affords lime in a state of absolute purity ; limestone frequently 
containing silex, alumina, magnesia, and marine shells; and 

portion ‘of phosphate of lime which is not decomposed by 
the fire. To obtain perfectly pure lime, dissolve white marble 
or clean oyster-shelis in diluted muriatic acid, and to the fil- 
tered solution add solution of ammonia as long as any preci- 
pitate falls; then filter again, and decompose tlhe muriate by 
2 solution of pure carbonate of potass; wash the precipitate, 

/ 


¥ Observations on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 92. 
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and expose it to violent heat in a platinum crucible, till it cease 
to lose weight. The result is pure lime. 


Qualities. Well prepared lime is of a white colour, mo- 


derately hard, and brittle. Its specific gravity is 2°3. Its 
taste is hot, pungent, and bitter; on animal matter it operates 
as a most powerful caustic; changes the vegetable blues to 
green, and is infusible. Water poured on it 18 absorbed with 
a hissing noise, much heat is evolved, and the lime swells, 
falls to pieces, and is then said to be slacked ; ; in which state 
it readily combines with sulphur, forming a sulphuret, and is 
to a certain degree soluble in water. It appears to be a com- 
pound of a peculiar metal which bas been named ealcium', and 
orygen. | . 

Use. Lime in this state is chiefly employed for pharma~ 
ceutical purposes and for forming the solution. 

Officinal preparations. Liguor Calcis, L. E. D. Acidum benxoi- 
eum. L. Laguor Ammonie. L.E.D. Liquor Potasse. LK. D. 
Potassa cum Calce. L. Sulphur precipitatum. L. Alcohol ammo- 
miaium. i. Agua Sulphurett Ammonia. D. 


THQUOR CALCIS. Lond. . Lime-water. 

‘© Take of lime, half a pound; boiling distilled water, twelve 
pinis. Pour the water upon the lime, “and agitate them toge- 
ther; cover the vessel directly, and set it apart for three hours$ 
then preserve the solution upon the undissolved lime, in well 
stopped glass Nivigtie and pour off the clear fluid when it is 
wanted for us 

AQUA Ea sive SOLUTIo Caxcis. Edin, Lime-water, 
‘or Solution of Lime. 

“* Take of lime fresh burnt, half a pound. Put it into an 
earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it four ounces of water, keep- 
ing the ecasnt covered until] the lime becomes hat, and falls 
into powder; then pour on it twelve pounds of water, and mix 
the lime with water by agitation. After the lime shall have sub- 
‘sided, repeat the acitation ; ; and let this be done about ten times, 
the vessel being kept shut that the free access of the air may 
be prevented. Fically, let the water be strained through paper, 
interposing between it and the funnel glass rods, that the wa- 
ter may pass through as quickly as possible. It is to be pre- 
‘served in very well ‘stopt bottles.” ) 

Dublin. 

‘© Take of fresh burnt lime, a pound; boiling water, a piné. 
Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
upon it, keeping the vessel shut until it becomes hot, and falls 


/ 


™’This metal has the colour and appearance of silver, is solid, four times hea- 
vier than water, absorbs oxygen, and burns brilliantly én the open air, as by 
being oxidized is converted into quicklime. Phil. Trans. 1808. 
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into powder; then pour upon it éhree gallons of water. The 
vessel being again shut, let the mixture be frequently shaken 
for twenty-four hours; and then filter the solution through 
paper placed in a covered funnel, and preserve it in well stopt 
botties.’ 

Of these formule, that of the London College is to be prefer- 
red; as by keeping the solution upon the lime it is always in a 
comp! letely saturated state, and the supernatant fluid is generally 
sufficiently clear to allow it to be decanted off without filtration. 
It is however adviseable, in making the solution, first to slack 
the lime with a small portion of water, before the whole quan- 
tity be added; as by this it 1s prevented from running into a 
paste, which confines the action of the water to the surface. 
The water, when cold, retains in solution rather less than 
0'002 parts, or ,1,dth, of lime. 

Qualities. Lime-water is inodorous; has a strong, styptic, 
acrid taste; is limpid and colourless; and changes to green the 
‘vegetable blue and ted coliurs, When exposed to the air, it 
attracts carbonic acid, w bich, combining witb part of the lime 
held in solution, forms on its surface a pellicle of carbonate of 
lime, which thic! kens, cracks, and sinks to the bottom of the 
veasel, leaving its place to be supplied by another pellicle ; and 
thus, by successive formations, the whole of the lime is abs- 
tracted from the water. Hence the necessity of preserving 
ihe solution in well closed bottles. It 1s decomposed by the 
acids and sulpbur, the aikaline carbonates, phosphates, bo-_ 

yates, tartrates, and citrates; the infusions of orange-peel, 
calumba, cinchena, rhubarb, and senna, which are conse- 
quently incompatible i in formule with it, 

Medical pr operties and uses. Lime-water is tonic, antacid, 
anthelmintic, and externally detergent. It proves very useful 
in dyspepsia attended with much acidity of the stomach, by 
‘neutral: izing the acid, and dissolving the sordid mucus with 
which it is often loaded in this disease; and has also been 
found efficacious im diarrhoea, diabetes, and leucorrheea. It 
destroys intestinal worms, and dissolves the mucus which 
forms their nidus; and for the same reason proves serviceable 
in slimy bowels. Its internal use, however, should be occa- 
sionally suspended for a few days, as its long continued action 
on the stomach is apt to prove hurtful. Externally it 1s applied 
as a lotion wo foul and cancerous ulcers, tinea capitis, and 
psora, but with little advantage. 

The dose may be from f%y to Ofs, diluted with milk, and 
given three or four times a day 

Offcinal preparations, <dqua- * Cupri ammoniatt. D. Oleum Lint 
cum Calce, E. D. Aqua Calcis composita, D, 
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CRETA PREPARATA. Lond. Prepared Chalk. ; 

“ Take of chalk, @ pound. Addia little water to the chalk, 
and triturate it toa fine powder. Throw this into a large ves- 
sel of water, stir it, and after a short interval pour off the su- 
pernatant turbid water into another vessel, and set it apart that 
the powder may subside: lastly, let the water be poured off, 
and dry the powder.” | 

CarsoNnas CaLciIs PREPARATUS; olim, CRETA PREPARA- 
TA, ET CANCRORUM LAPILLI PRZPARATI. Edin. Prepared 
Carlonate of Lime; formerly; Prepared Chalk, and Prepared 
Cral’s stone. | 

«© Let carbonate of lime, whether the softer variety, com- 
monly called chalk, or the harder, commonly called crabs’ 
stones and crabs’ eyes, after having been triturated to powder 
in an iron mortar, and levigated with a little water, on a por- 
phyry stone, be put into a large vessel: then pour water upon 
it, which, after frequently shaking the vessel, is to be poured 


off loaded with the fine powder. The subtile powder which 
subsides, when the water remains at rest, is to be dried. Let: 


the cSarse powder which the water could not suspend be again 
Jevigated, and treated in the same manner.” 

CRETA PREPARATA. Dub. Prepared Chalk. . 

«© Let it be triturated to powder in an earthen mortar, with 
the addition of a little water; then mix this with a sufficiently 
large quantity of water by agitation, and after a short interval, 
when the coarser particles have subsided, pour off the fluid. 
This may be frequently repeated, always previously triturating ; 
and finally, collect the very fine powder, which after some time 
will subside, and dry it upon an absorbent stone, or paper. 

By the suspension of the finer particles of the levigated chalk 
in water, they are reduced to a more impalpable state, and are 
more effectually separated from the coarser particles than 
could be accomplished by ary other mechanical means; but the 
chalk is not freed from the foreign earths it generally con- 
tains, (see Calx, Part 11.) although it be sufficiently pure for. 
medicinal use. . 

Medical properties and uses. Chalk is antacid and absorbent. 
Jt is exhibited advantageously in acidities of the prime vie; 


and in diarrhceas, after all irritating matters have been removed 


from the bowels by previous evacuation. As an external ap- 
plication it is sprinkled over ulcers discharging a thin ichorous 
matter, which is thus absorbed by the chalk, and prevented 
from excoriating the neighbouring sound skin. In cases of 
burns it is applied in a similar manner, and a poultice laid over 
it, by which the skinning of the sore is much hastened’. 


» Kentish on Burns, passim, 
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The dose of chalk is from ers, x. to Dij, or more. 

Officinal preparations, Acidum citricum. L. D. Ammonie Car- 
éunas. L. E. Mistura Crete. L. E. HAydrargyrus cum Creta. L. 
Pulvis Crete compositus. L. E, Pulvis opiatus. E. Solutio Muria- 
tis Calcis. E.D. qua Supercarlonatis Potasse. E. Aqua Carlo- 
natis Ammonie. E.  Trochisci Carbonatis Calcis. E. 


CRETA PRECIPITATA. Dub. Praciowolel Chalk. 

“Take of solution of muriate of lime, any quantity. Add 
to it as much (sub) carbonate of soda, dissolved in four times 
its weight of hot distilled water, as may he sufficient to preci- 
pitate the chalk. Wash the precipitate three times in a sufli- 
cient quantity of water 5 then collect it, “and dry it on a chalk 
stone or bibulous paper.’ 

A double exchange takes place in this process; the ine 
a parts from the lime and unites with the soda, while the 
carbonic acid of the subcarbonate combines with the lime: 
the muriate of soda thus formed remains dissolved.in the wa- 
ter, but the carbonate of lime being insoluble is precipitated 
in the form of a white powder, which, when washed and dried, 
is a very pure carbonate of lime. It is an expensive prepara- 
tion, and the benefit to be derived from such a degree of pu- 
rity in this substance is not very obvious. 


Officinal preparations. Hydrargyrum cum Creta. D, Electuarium 


ay onan a. D. Mistura Crete. VD. 


~ 


SOLUTIO MURIAT iw GALCIs. Edin. Solution of Mus 


viale of Lime. 
‘* Take of the harder variety of BRD of lime (namely, 


_ white marble) broken inte small pieces, nine ounces ; muriatic. 


acid, stxteen ounces; water, eight ounces. Mix the acid with 
the water, and gradually aa the pieces of carbonate of lime. 
The Mehr iocrcc being finished, digest for an hour. Pour off 
the fluid, and reduce it by evaporation to dryness. Dissolve 
the resine in its weight and a balf of water, and filter the so~ 
Intion.”” 


Aava Muriatts Catcts. Dub. Water of Mur iateof Lime. 

‘¢ Take of chalk reduced to a coarse powder, one ounce ; 
diluted muriatic acid, two ounces. Add gradually the acid to 
te chalk, and when the effervescence 1 is finished, filter the 
solution.” 

In these processes the muriatic sid unites with the lime of 
the aoa, and disengages the carbonic acid, which is dis- 
sipated in the gaseous form, while the muriate of lime remains 
dissolved in the water. The trouble of evaporating the sola- 
tion to dryness is unnecessary, if an acid of a determinate spe- 
cific gravity be employed, as ordered by the Dublin College. 

Qualities. This solution is colourless, and has a disagree. 
"able, bitter, acrid taste. It is decomposed by the sulphuric, 
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nitric, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracie acids; the neutral salts 
mto which these enter; and the alkalies and alkaline carbo- 
nates, which precipitate the lime. In the solid state, 100 parts 
of muriate of lime, after being exposed to a red heat, consist 
of 42 of acid, 50 of lime, and 8 of water’. By mixing 4 parts 
of it with an equal quantity of snow, a degree of cold is pro- 
duced capable of sinking the mercury in the thermomeier front 
32° to 40° below 0° of Fahrenheit. , 

Medical properties and uses. Muriate of lime is deob- 
struent and tonic. It was introduced into practice by Four- 
croy, and has been much recommended as a remedy in scro- 
phulous and glandular diseases. We have given it with evident 
advantage in bronchocele; and have witnessed more benefit 
result from its continued use in the varied forms of scrophula, 
than from any other remedy with which we are acquainted. 
Its operation is similar to that of muriate of barytes; but the 
danger of an overdose is less to be dreaded, and its good effects 
are more untform and certain. The dose of the solution is 
from mxx to {3}, in a sufficient quantity of water, repeated 
twice or thrice a day. 

Officinal preparations. Creta precipitata. D. Alcohol. D. 

MAGNESIA CARBONAS?. Lond. Carbonate of Mag- 
nesid. 

‘© Take of sulphate of magnesia, subcarbonate of potass, 
each a pound; water, three gallons. Dissolve separately the 
subcarbonate of potass in three. pints of water, and the sul- 
_ phate of magnesia in five pints, and filter: then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of sulphate of magnesia, and boil 
it, adding to it while it is boiling the solution of the subcar- 
bonate, with constant strring; and strain through linen. Lastly, 
wash the powder repeatedly with boiling water, and dry it up- 
on bibulous paper with a heat of 200°.” 

Carponas Maenest#z; olim, MAGNg&s1A ALBA. Edin. 
Carbonate of Magnesia; formerly, White Magnesia. 

‘¢ Take of sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of potass, each 
equal paris.~ Let them be dissolved separately in twice their 
weight of warm water, and strained, or otherwise freed from 
impurities ; then mix them, and instantly add eight times their 
weight of boiling water. Boil the liquor for a short time, 


1 Kirwan. Nicholson's Journal, 4to, iit. 215. 


2 Agreeably to the principles by which the London College have been guided ; 


in the formation of the new nomenclature of its Pharmacopezia, this preparation 
should be denominaied Sulcarbonas Magnesia. Carbonate of magnesia is ob- 
tained by using a larger proportion of the subcarbonate, and allowing the fil- 
tered solution to remain at rest for three days. It crystallizes in small transpa- 


rent hexagene! prisms, terminated bya hexagonal plane. see Butin sur le Mag- 


Neste, 
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stirring it; then let it remain at rest until the heat be a little 
diminished, and strain it through linen, upon which the car- 
bonate of magnesia will remain: lastly, wash it with pure 
water until it becomes perfectly insipid.” 
Maenesia. Dub. Magnesia. 
‘* Take of sulphate of magnesia, subcarbonate of potass, 
each two pounds; boiling iis twenty pints. Dissolve the 
sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each in ten pounds of water. 
Mix together: ihe defecated Ii iquors 3 then boil the mixture for 
,3 short t time, and strain it while it is hot through linen stretched 
in a proper manner for collecting the magnesia. Wash away 
the sulphate of kali by repeat ted affusions of boiling water; and 
finally, dry the magnesia. 
The product of these processes is an insoluble subcarbonate 
of magvesia. Both the salts are decomposed, and a double 
exchange takes place ; the sulph: iric acid separates from the 
magnesia, and unites with the potass of the subcarbonate, dis- 
engaging the carbonic acid, which in its tarn combines with 
the magnesia.. The success of the operation depends very 
much on the degree of attention which is paid to the follow- 
ing circumstances: The water employed in every part of the 
process must be very soft, either rain water or pure distilled 
water; the subcarbonate of potass should be previously freed 
as completely as possible from any admixture of silica, by 
passing through the alkaline solution a current of carbonic 
acid, or exposing it to the air for some time before it be used, 
and the mixing the salts in small portions of water; but alter 
boiling the mixture, throwing it into a large quant: ty Of bis, 
The large proportion of wa ter ordered, an dibe | boiling, are ne- 
cessary ‘for dissolving the sulphate of potass, and for expelling 
any redundant carbonic acid which might-occasion the mag- 
nesia to cry stallize, and render it gritty. Mr. Elenry recon 
-mends to pour off the water by in elt nation, and to put the pre- 
cipitate upon chalk-stones fora little time; after w en it is te 
be ve rapped up in sheets of white paper, and dried before the 
fire! | 
Tie ngs part, however, of the subcarbonate of magnesia 
found in the shops ts prepare d, on a great scale, fram bitte ern, 
the liquor remaiiny atter the crystallization of common salt 
from sea water. The bittern is heated to 912°, a solution of 
impure subearbonate of potass instantly added to it, and the 
fire withdrawn. ‘The other sey of the process resemble those 
above Getailedlas 


Qualities. Subcarbonate of magnesiz 118 inedorous and in- 
sipid ; wenrecthe white, very light, abat to the touch, nearly 


/ 


1 Henry’s Experiments on the Preparation, &e, of Magnesia, 8v0, Lend. 1773. 
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insoluble in water, and effervesces with acids. » Its specific 
gravity 1s 01294". It is. decomposed by all the acids, the al- 
kalies, the neutral salts, lime, barytes, alumina, and by a strong 
heat. According to Kirwan, the constituents of 100 parts 
are 34 of acid, 43 magnesia, and 21 of water’. <a 

Medical properties.and uses. Subcarbonate of magnesia 18 
antacid. It is a useful remedy in acidity of the prime vies 
particularly of children, in aphthous fever, and that which at- 
tends dentition. Tbe compound formed by its union with an 
acid in the stomach is purgative; but if no acid be present, 
magnesia does not appear to increase in any degree the peri- 
gtaltic motion of the bowels. It is preferable to chalk and 
other absorbents in beartburn, when the bowels are costive 3 
and has been given with advantage in dysentery, combined 
with ipecacuanha and opium, and the dose followed by a 
draught of lemonade. ‘The extrication of the carbonic acid in 
the gaseous state, when the subcarbonate is decomposed by 
acid in the stomach, sometimes proves inconvenient from the 
distention it occasions; but more generally it. is beneficial. 
The usual dose is from 3{s to 31), taken in water or milk. 

Officinal preparations, Magnesia. L. E. D. Hydrargyrus cum 
Magnesia, D. 


' MAGNESIA. Lond, Magnesia. 

«© Take of (sub) carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. Burn 
it in a very strong fire for two hours, or until no effervescence 
is excited when acetic acid is dropped into it.” 

Edinburgh. yi) 

“© Let carbonate of magnesia be exposed in a crucible to a 
red heat for two hours; ‘after which preserve it in close stopped 
bottles.’ 

- Macnesta usta. Dub. Calcined Magnesia. 

“Take of magnesia, any quantity. Let it be put into a 
crucible, and subjected to a strong heat for two hours; and - 
when it has cooled preserve it in a well closed glass vessel.’” 

The carbonic acid 1s expelled by the heat, and the pure earth 
remains in the proportion of 4%ths of the weight of the sub- 
carbonate employed; or 3j leaves 200 grs. of magnesia}. 

Qualities. It 1s invdorous, and nearly insipid; in the form 
of a white, very light, soft powder, having a specific gravity of 
2°3, It turns to green the more delicate vegetable blues ; does 
not effervesce with acide; 1s infusible; and requires for its so- 
lution 7900 parts of water at 60°+. When exposed to the air 
it attracts slowly carbonic acid. Mr. Davy has ascertained 


& 


’ Hoffmani Op. iv. 473. 2 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iil, 214. 
3 Black on Magnesia Alla, 28. 6 Karwan. 
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| that, like the other alkaline earths, it is a compound of a pe- 
}}  culiar metal, which he has named magnium, and oxygen. 
Medical properties and uses. 
Its dose is from grs. x to 3, taken in water or, 


The same as those of the 


|ABLE presenting a synoptical view of the Neutral Salts with alkaline 


} and earthy bases, employed as remedies, or for pharmaceutical 


i] 
i 


| purposes '. 


Salts. Taste. 
i” é 
! s ae 
nlphate of barytes; None 
#— potash |Bitter 
soda Bitter 
— magnesia) None 
fium Astrin- 
i gent 
fitrate of potash {Cooling 
iluriate of barytes|Astrin- 
4 gent 
soda Salt 
——— lime Bitter 


ammonialAcrid 


—— magnesia] Bitter 


lyperoxymuriate |Cooling 
| Of potash ie 
hosphate of lime |None 
| soda {Salt 
jorax Styptic 
arbonate of ba-|None 
| rytes | 

lime None 
— potash /|Alkaline 
posse soda Alkaline 


magnesia! None 
ammonial|Urinous 
€etate of potash {Hot 


| 


\————- ammonia|Cool 


jartar Acid 


jartrate of potash;Bitter 


jartrate of potash Bitter 
| and soda 


|? We have formed this Table from the more 


| Chemistry, 4th ed. ii. 868. 


Sclulikity im 100 
Action | paris of Water. 
Figure of Crystals. of --| Action of Heat. 
Air, at 60° | al 212° 
|Rhomboidal prisms/None 0:002| O Decrepitates. 
Six-sided prisms |None | 6°25 | 24 Decrepitates. 
Six-sided prisms Eflloresces| 35 125 Wateryfusion, 
Four-sided prisms |Efloresces,100 133 Wateryfusion. 
Octahedrons Little i) 133 Wateryfusion. 
Six-sided prisms [None 143 {100 |Melts. 
Four-sided prisms |None ; 
r 43 Decrepitates. 
Cubes. None 35°46 | 36:16 |Decrepitates. 
|Six-sided prisms | Deli- 400 . |Wateryfusion. 
«| quesces 
Four-sided pyra- |Subdeli- | 31 Sublimes. 
| mids quesces 
| Needles Deli-' 151] Wateryfusion. 
‘ quesces 
Rhomboidal plates;None 6 40 {Gives out oxy- 
. . rene 
Six-sided prisms |None re) te) Title 
Rhomboidal prisms; Effloresces} 25 50  |Wateryfusion. 
ee prisms |Subefe- | 5 16-8 |Wateryfusion. 
resces 
Various None -— 0:023, 0-043 Little. 
Rhomboidal prisms|None O ) Decrepitates. 
Four-sided prisms |None 25 83h Wateryfusion. 
Octahedral trun- |Eifloresces} 50 100-+- |Wateryfusion. 
cated , ; 
Six-sided prisms |Effloresces| 2 Decrepitates. 
Irregular None. 50 + 1100 Evaporates. | 
Plates Deli- oe. Melts. 
quesces 
Slender prisms Deli- Very soluble, |Meltsand sub- 
| quesces : limes. 
Irrecular prisms |None 12 $1 |Melts. 
Four-sided prisms |None 25 Melts. 
Eight-sided prisms |Effloresces| 25 Melts. 


general tableof Dr, Thomson. See System 
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Pure Sutpuor, according to Mr. Davy’s experiments, 18 a © 
_ triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and a peculiar unknown 
base. It unites readily “with metals, some oxides, earths, and 
fixed alkalies, forming compounds which have been denouis 
nated sulphureis. These are formed by the fusion of the sub- 
stances in a dry state; and the compounds require to be 
carefully preserved from the atmosphere, as they attract 
moisture from it, deliquesce, and are decomposed. When, 
however, the union of sulphur and alkaline or earthy bases | 
is effected by means of water, the products are not simple sal- 
_phurets, but sulphurets combined with sulphuretted hydrogen, ~ 
and have been named hydrogureticd sulphurets. They are 
equally susceptible of decomposition by exposure to the air as 
the sulphurets. 

SULPHUR LOTUM. Lond. Washed Saphir. * 

‘© Take sublimed sulphur, @ pownd. Pour upon it boiling | 
water, that the acid, if there be any, may be entirely washed 
away; then dry it.’ 8 
SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LoTUM. Edin. Washed sublimed BS 
Sulphur. ‘| 
_ © Take of sublimed sulphur, @ pound; water, four pounds.. si 
‘Boil the sulphur for a short time in the water; then pour of 
this water, and by repeated affusions of cold water wash away | se 
all the acid; lastly, dry the sulphur.” 
Dublin. 
<< Let warm water be poured upon sublimed sulphur, and the 
washing be repeated as long as the water employed shall ap- 7) 
pear acid. This is know n by means of litmus. Dry the sul- ~ 
phur on bibulous paper.” “* 
In subhiming sulphur, a small portion of it is apt to be aci- 2 
dified, by attracting the oxygen of the heated air of the vessels, * 
or the chamber in which the process is conducted. The quan- 4 
tity, 1s however very minute, and is completely removed by 7 | 
the above processes; and the sulphur does not afterwards nnder=— 
go any change from -exposure to the air at the ordinary tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere. 


SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM. Lond. Pr ecipitated Sul 
phur. 
‘Take of sublimed sulphur, g pound ; fresh burnt lime, thr ee 
pounds. ‘Boil the sulphur and the lime together in water; ; then 
filter the liquor through paper, and drop. Tuto it as much mu- 
riatic acid as may be sufficient to precipitate the sulphur. i iv 


ey: 
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nally, wash this with repeated affusions of water, until it be- 


‘comes tasteless.”’ 


In the first part, of this process, a hydroguretted sulphnret 
of lime is produced, by the combination of the lime and sul- 
phur occasioning a decomposition of a part of the water, the 
hydrogen of which unites with a portion of the sulphur, and 
forms a ,hydrosulphuret; while the oxygen with another por- 
tion forms sulphuric acid that combines with part of the lime: 
and thus the solution contains a small portion of sulphate of 
lime, and a sulphuret of lume combined with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. This hydroguretted sulphuret 1s then decomposed by 


the muriatic acid, which unites with the lime, and forms a 


soluble muriate, while the sulphur is precipitated, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas disengaged. 

Qualities. Precipitated sulphur i is white; with a very slight 
greenish tinge. When heated in a retort in a low heat, it ac= 
quires the colour of common sulphur, and water is deposited int 
the beak of the retort; from-which circumstance, and the same 
degree of whiteness being produced when sulphur j is sublimed, 
intoa vessel filled with steam, there is reason for supposing that 
es sulphur owes its whiteness to the presence of 4 
ittle water. It differs in no other respect from sublimed sul- 
phur, and is an unnecessary refinement for the sake of ap- 
pearance in the composition of ointments. 3 

OLEUM SULPHURATUM. Lond. Sulphurated Oil. 

‘Take of washed sulphur, four ounces; olive oil, a pine. 
Add the sulphur gradually to the oil heated in a very large 
iron pot, and stir the mixture after each addition till they have 
united.”” 

 Beadvesh 

“ Take of. olive oil, eight ounces ; sublimed sulphur, one 
ounce. Boil them witha gentle heat in a large iron vessel, 
stirring constantly until they unite.’ 

Great attention is required i in thiese:processes to prevent the 
mixture from boiling over, or its vapour from catching fire: 
qf either of these anwldlenta occur, the combustion may be 
stopped by instantly covering the pot witb a close lid. The 
iron pot should be sufficient to contain thrice the bulk of the 


| Ge 
ingredients. 


‘Qualities. The odour of this solution of sulphur is extremely 
foetid, and the tasteacrid. IJtisof a reddish brown colour; has 
a thick consistence 5 and when heated emits su! lphuretted hy~« 
drogen. When it is much concentrated, the sulphur erysial- 
lizes in octahedrons. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphurated oil is stimulant; 
and externally detergent. It was formerly regarded as a bal. 
samic, and recommended in lenis asthma, and phthisica! 

g12 
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affections ; but its internal use is now properly exploded. It — 


is sometimes still externally applied for cleansing foul ulcers. 

The dose, when employed, was from Mvto mxxx, taken 
in water. ‘ . 

Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Ammoniact cum Hydrar- 
gyro. L. Emplastrum Hydrargyri, L. 

POTASSZ SULPHURETUM. Lond. Sulphuret of 
Potass. : : 

‘© Take of washed sulphur, an ounce; subcarbonate of 
potass, five ounces. Rub them together, and place the mixture 
over the fire ina covered crucible until they unite.” 

Edinturgh. 

‘¢ Take of carbonate of potass, sublimed sulphur, each 
eight ounces. Rub them together, and put them into, a large 
covered crucible, to which having adapted a cover, apply the 
fire cautiously, until they melt.” 4 

SovpHuretum Katt. Dub. Sulphuret of Kale. 

«© Take of subcarbonate of kah, sublimed sulphur, each 
two ounces. Having mixed them together, put them into a 


crucible, and, having adapted to it a cover, expose it to a fire 


gradually raised until they unite.” 


The large proportion of alkali ordered by the London Cole a 


lege is intended to render the compound soluble in water. But 


this sulphuret cannot be properly formed by following the di- 
‘rections of any of the Colleges ; for, to renderthe combina- — 

tion complete, it 1s necessary to expose the subcarbonate ina 
-crucible to a red heat, previously to its being rubbed with the. ~ 
sulphur: the water of the subcarbonate is thus dissipated, — 
and at the same time a portron of the carbonic acid is expelled, — 


both of which, when not driven off, alter the product. When 


the fusion is effected, the mixture 1s to be poured upon a marble 


slab, and, as soon as it concretes, the mass must be broken in 


pieces and preserved in a closely stopped bottle. 


Qualities. Well prepared sulphuret of potass is inodorous 


while dry; but when moistened or dissolved in water, a partial 


decomposition of both the water and the sulphuretis effected, 
and it emits the foetid odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. Ithas 


an acrid, bitter taste; changes the vegetable blues to green 3 


is hard, brittle, breaking with a glassy fracture, of a liver-— 


brown colour, avd stains the skin brown’. By exposure to the 
air it attracts moisture; its colour changes to a pale green, the 
foetid odour noticed above is emitted, and it is gradually 


converted into hydroguretted sulphuret of potass, combined 
with a small portion of sulphate of potass. It. is also de- - 


i a LL OL 


> Henceits old name, Hepar Sulphuris. 
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composed by acids, the sulphur being precipitated and in a 
violent heat the sulphur sublimes, leaving behind the potass. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphuret tof potass 1s expec- 
torant and diaphoretic, It has been frequently given in chronic 
asthma and chronic catarrb, without much benefits but has 
been found useful in arthriti¢, rheumatic, and herpetic affec- 
tions; and in combination with cicuta as a palliative im can- 
cerous cases’. From_a theory foundéd on its chentical action . 
on metallic salts out of the body, it bas been strongly recom- 
mended as an antidote against arsenical, saturnine, and mercu- 
rial preparations, when ‘these have becn taken in doses suffi~ 
cient to produce deleterious effects; but it has hitherto been too 
seldom employed to ascertain its. real value in these cases. 

The usual dose is grs. iij or grs. iv, combined with soap, in 
the form of pills, for the first-mentioned cases ; or trom 
grs.v to ers. x, asan adjunct to cicuta in cancer, given several 
timesa day, 

AQUA SULPHURETI KALI. Dub. Water of Su- 
phuret of Kali. 

«© Take of sublimed sulphur, half an ounce; water of 
caustic kali, nine fluid ounces. Boil them together for ten mi- 
nutes, and filter through paper. Preserve the preparation in 
well stopped phials.: The specific gravity of this liquorii 18, to 
that of distilled water, as 1120 to 1000.” 

The name given to this preparation conveys an erroneous 
idea of its nature. When an alkaline sulpburet is dissolved in 
water, changes exactly similar to those we have mentioned 
| (Sulphur precipitatum) as taking place during the solution of 
| van eer bY sulpburet occur,’ altering the character of the pro- 
duct ; and as the same happen by the direct combination of 
sulphur with a liquid alkali, this preparation is not a simple 
aqueous solution of sulphuret of potass, but, in fact, a solu- 
tion of hydroguretted sulphuret of potass, or perp ates of potass 
ee mpined with sulphuretted hydrogen +. 

Qualities. This solution has a slightly foetid odour, anda 
nauseous, acrid, bitter taste. Its colour is reddish yellow, ap- 
proaching to deep orange; its feel soapy; and it stains the 
cuticle a greenish black. Acids decompose it, precipitating 
the sulphur, and disengaging a portion of sulphuretted hydro- 
} gen gas; and it 1s also decomposed by exposure to the air, the 
| oxygen of which being absorbed by the sulphur forms sul- 
| phuric acid, which produces a sulphate with the potass; so 
that in process of time the whole is changed into a solution of 


A te re ome 


* Pearson’s Practical Synepsis, Fe. i. 283. 
? It was formerly denominated Liquid Hepar, or Liver of Sulphur. 
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sulphate of potass. Hence the necessity of preserving it in ~ 
well stopped phials. ° . on 

Medical properties and uses., This solution does not differ | 
in its medicinal properties from the solid sulphuret of potass.. 
It is, however, chiefly employed as an external application 5 _ 
and as such has been found very beneficial in tinea capitis, — 
psora, and herpetic eruptions. When given internally, the dose 
is from 1 xx to fajfs, twice a day. 


HYDRO-SULPHURETUM AMMONIA. Edin. ‘ol 
dro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. | 

« Take of water of ammonia, four ounces. Let them be 
exposed ina chemical apparatus to a current of gas arising | 
from sulphuret of iron, four ounces ; muriatic acid, eight ounces ; | 


previously diluted with water, two pounds and a half. The — 
‘sulphuret of iron, for this use, is conveniently made from 
purified rust of iron, three parts ; sublimed sulphur, one part, 
mixed together, and exposed | in a covered crucible to a mo- 
derate fire, until they cohere into a mass.” 

SULPHURETUM Ferri. Dub. Sulphuret of Iron. a 

* Take of filings of iron, six ounces; sublimed sulphur, © 
two ounces. Mix them, and expose them in a covered crucible _ 
to a gentle heat until they unite.” 

Hypro-SutpHuretum AMMonia#. Dub. Hydro-Sul-— 
phuret of Ammonia. ; ; 
© Take of sulphuret of iron in coarse powder, four ounces ; 1 

muriatic acid, seven jiuid ounces ; water, two pints ; ; water 
of caustic ammonia, four ounces. Put the sulphuret of iron” 
into a matrass, and gradually pour over it the acid diluted with 
water ; and in a proper apparatus transmit the gas evolved from =| 
it through water of ammonia. ‘Toward the conclusion of the ay 
operation apply a moderate heat to the matrass.’ ! | 

The proportions of the ingredients ordered in these formule $ | 
for producing the sulphuret of iron enable them to unite at a | 
low heat; and the combination is attended with a brilliant ig- — 
nition, w ‘hich. takes place without the presence ef air, The 
compound is of a gray colour intermixed with yellow, re- 
sembling bronze; has a metallic lustre, and a crystalline tex-— 
ture, with a considerable degree of brittleness, and when pul-_ 
verized yields a black powder. According to Proust, 100 parts — 
of it consist of 62°5 of iron, and 37° 3 of sulphur’. The 
addition of the diluted muriatic acid, by oxidizing the iron, 
enables it to decompose the water, the hydrogen of which dis- 
solving, part of the sulphur escapes, in the form of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which combines at a low temperature with the | 
ammonia of the solution through which it is made to pass. 


} Journal de Physique, lit. 89. 
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Mr. Cruickshank * advises the sulphuret of iron to be pre+ 


pared “ by raising a piece of iron in asmith’s forge to a 


white heat, and then to rub it against the end of a roll of sul- 
phur; the iron, at this temperature, immediately combines 
with the sulphur, and forms globules of pvrites (sudphuret), 

which sheuld be received into a vessel filled with water ; these 
globules ate to be reduced to powder, and introduced vito ihe 
proof, to which a sufficient quantity of the muriatic acid is 
to be added.” Various other means have been also recom- 
mended for the preparation of the sulphuret; but the facility 


of the mode directed by the E Kahne and Dablin Colleges is 


perfectly adequate for the purpose. 

Qualities. Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia is of a dark green 
colour ; has a very feetid odour, and an acrid — taste. 
It is decomposed by the acids. 

Medicat properties and uses. This preparation isa powerful 
sedative, lessening the action of the stomach, and of the ar- 
terial system in a remarkable degree ; and even in’ moderate 
doses producing sickness, vomiting, and vertigo. It was first 
proposed as a remedy by Mr. Cadel hank, with the view of di- 
minishing the morbid appetite and powerful action of the di- 
gestive organs, which attend those labouring under diabetes 
mellitus; and its subsequent use has been confined to the 
treatment of that disease. The dose to an adult should not 
at first exceed mv, or mvj, given in a large tumbler of wa- 
ter, three or four times aday; and the number of drops should 
be gradually iacreased, until : slight degree of giddiness takes 
place, when any further increase must be stopped. 


AQUA SULPHURETI AMMONLE. Dub. Water of 
Sulphuret of Ammonia. 

“< Take of lime recently prepared, muriate of ae ire 
powder, each four ounces ; sublimed sulphur, hot water, each 
two fluid ounces. Sprinkle the water on the lime, in an earthen 
vessel, and cover it until ‘the lime fall to powder; mix this 
when cold by trituration with the sulphur and muriate of am- 


-monia, avoidiag the vapours; then put the mixture into a re- 


tort, and distil with a strong heat suddenly raised. Preserve. 
the liquor thus obtained in a phial closely stopped with a glass 
stopper.’ | 

In this process the lime decomposes the muriate of ammo- 
nia, attracting its acid, and forming a muriate of lime, while 


the disengaged ammonia unites with the sulphur, one part of 


which, however, i is converted into a hydro-sulphuret, by hy~ 
drogen arising from partial decomposition of the water, which, 
“combining with the sulphuret of ammonia, thus produces: a 


1 Rollo on Diabetes and Lues Venerea. 
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hydroguretted sulphuret of ammonia. It was formerly known 


by the name of Fuming Liquor of Boyle, having been first 

prepared by that philosopher. | . 
Qualities.. This liquid is of a deep orange-colour, has a 

strong ammoniacal ‘foetid odour, and emits white fumes, 


owing, as Berthollet ascertained, to an excess of ammonia. ~ 


The addition of an acid precipitates sulphur, and occasions 
the disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It consists 
of hydro-sulphuret of ammonia holding an excess of sulpbur, 
which it gradually deposits, losing the property of fuming, 
and is then a nearly pure hydro-sulphuret of ammonia’. 

We are ignorant of any medicinal use to- which this pre- 
paration has been applied. 


METALLIC PREPARATIONS. 


- 


THE pure mctals exert no action on the animal system 3-for, 
although iron be given in its metallic state, yet it must be 


changed by acid in the stomach before it can preve active as a. 


. remedy. Tin operates only by mechanical attrition ; and mer- 
cury, which has also been given internally in the metallic 


form, on mistaken principles, cannot act otherwise than as a_ 


mechanical body : but when metals suffer oxidigement, or are 
changed by acids to the state of salts, they constitute a class of 
remedies of great activity andimportance. The following are 
a. employed as remedies in a metallic state, 
TIN, MERCURY? 
b. variously combined with oxygen, acids, sulphur, &c. 


SILVER, IRON, BISMUTH, 
MERCURY, LEAD, ANTIMONY, 
COPPER, ZINC, ARSENIC. 


The union of oxygen with a metallic base is denominated 


oxidizement, and the resulting compound an oxide. This 
combination, for medicinal purposes is effected in four ways: 
1. By the action of atmospheric air, aided by an increased 
temperature ; 2. By deflagration with nitrate of potass; 3. By 


the action of water; and, 4. By solution in an acid, the acid 


being afterwards abstracted by an alkali, or some substance for 
which it basa greater affinity than it has for the oxide of the 


1 Thomsen’s Chemistry, 4th edit, iii. 380, 
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metal. In whatever manner the oxidizement is effected, me- 
tals in changing to oxideé lose their lustre, tenacity, 2 eee 
bility, and other metallic properties ; and are gradually con- 
verted into earthy-like substances, the weight of which is 
greater than that of the portion of metal employed. Different 
-metals contbine with different quantities of oxygen, which is 
even the case with the same metal; and as a striking alteration 
OT properties, particularly of colour, marks the maximum and 
minimum of oxidizement, this is taken advantage of in 
naming the oxides: thus flack oxide of tren is. iron in its 
lowest degree of oxidizement 5 red oxide of iron, the metal ia 
its highest degree of oxidizement. There are intermediate de- 
grees, however, which cannot be correctly expressed 1 in lan- 
guage from the colour alone ; ; and consequently the nomen- 
clature of this division of preparations is defective". Some 
metals are capable of so high a degree of oxidizement as to 
acquire acid properties, which 1s so particularly the case with the 
white oxide of arsenic, that it is regarded-as an acid by several 
chemists. The activity of the oxides of metals on the animal 
“system appears to be regulated, with a few exceptions, by the 
‘ie ed of oxygen-with which they are combined; and 
therefore, as Mr. ~ Murray has justly observed, “* when a pro- 
cess for the preparation of any metallic ‘oxide nas once been 
established, and practitioners have become accustomed to its 
powers” and strength, the process ought not to be varied or 
changed, from the idea of some trivial improvement; as an 
alteration of circumstances, apparently of little importance, 
may give rise to a very important change in.the result. And 
at is nearly demonstrable, that the oxides of a metal formed by 
different processes, as, for example, by a process conducted in 
the humid way, or by one with the application of heat, cannot 
be precisely the same +.” 
Besides the above effects of oxidizement on metals, it ren- 
ders them capable of uniting with acids, and forming soluble 
salts. The Mrerattiie SALTS, therefore, are oxides combined 
with acids ; and this is the case, whether an oxide previously 
prepared be dissolved in an acid, or whether the salt be the pro- 
duét'of the direct solution of a metal in dn.acid. In the latter 
case, the metal first gains oxygen either from a part of the acid 
itself, or from the water, or the air, which it decomposes ; and 


no 


1 Dr. Thomson has endeavoured to remedy this defect by in ntroducing the 
term protoide to signify the lowest degree of oxidizement; peroxide the highest ; 
and deutoxide, trioxide, &c. the intermediate degrees: but as this nomenclature 
is founded on a determinate progr ession, the objection of Berthollet,that the dis« 
covery of anew oxide wouldin such a nomenclature change the WRENS series of 


names, and give rise to much confusion, operates strongly against its adoption, 
* System of Mat, Med, it, 253, 
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the oxide thus:formed is then dissolved by the remainder of the 
acid. The properties of the metallic salts are much varied by 
the previous degree of oxidizement of the metals; and this is 
a point, the fixing: of which in pharmaceutical operations is- 
of the first practical importance; for, if in all the indefinite 
degrees of oxidizement the metallic oxides combine with 
acids, the resulting salts must vary in as many shades as exist 
between the maximum and minimum of oxidizement. In 
the preparation of the metallic salts, therefore, the same strict 
attention is requisite in following one estaolished and approved 
process. 

No. part of chemical and pharmaceutical Janguage is so 
faulty as the nomenclature of the metallic salts. Thus, al- 
though there is no instance of a direct combination of a metal 
with an acid, yet we have sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver, 
muriate of mercury, &c.; and to express ihe combination of 
the metallic oxides containing a maximum of oxygen, with 
acids, the syllables oxy are prefixed, as oxy sulphate of iron, 
oxynitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, &c. a generi¢ 
term, which can be properly applied only to denote the com- 
pounds of oxymuriatic acid with salifiable bases. 

The prefixing the terms sub and super to denote the quan- 
tity of acid below or above the point of perfect neutralization 
in any salt, is not objectionable in a chemical point of view: 
but for medicinal purposes this mode of distinguishing salts 


~which have the most marked difference in their active proper- 


Aies, by the alteration or the addition of a syllable only, may 
be productive of the worst consequences ; and therefore it is. 
the more remarkable, that the latter terms are erhployed in all 
the British pharmacopceias to denote preparations betwixt 
which there 1s very little relationship, and which cannot be. 
converted into each other by any subtraction or addition of 
acid. The illustration of these observations will be found 
under the individual Preparations. 

Many of the metallic salts are altered by exposure to the at- 
mosphere; some effloresce and attract oxygen; some are al- 
tered in their properties by moisture; and others are reduced 
by the action of light: ‘hence, all ‘of them ought to be kept 
in well stopped glass bottles ; and perhaps these always should 
be either made of green glass, or otherwise rendered opaque, 
In compositions which require these salts to be dissolved in 
water, distilled or filtered rain-water should always be em- 
ployed, and much attention is requisite to avoid combining 
them with incompatible substances, which may either chemi= 
cally decompose them, or alter their medicinal properties. 

Sulphur also combines with the metals and their oxides ;: 
but its affinity for the former is greater, and hence there are. 


: 
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more metallic sulphurets than sulphuretted metallic oxides. 
These combinations are more used for pharmaceutical purposes 
than as remedies, their dose not being easily appreciated, and 
their effects ancertain, | : | 


8 


_ PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONIT PRASPARATU™:; olim 
ANTIMONIUM PRASPARATUM., Edin. Prepared Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. : | 

«< Let sulphuret of antimony be prepared in the same man- 
ner as carbonate of lime.”’ by aie 

Dublin. 

** Let it be reduced to powder, and separate for use the very 
fine particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 
ehalk.” | 

This mechanical preparation is intended to fit the sulphuret 
for internal use. 

Qualities. Prepared sulphuret of antimony is an inodorous, 
insipid, blackish, or deep leaden gray dull powder, which ~ 
stains the fingers, and is insoluble in water. 

Medical properties and uses. It is inert unless it meets with 
acid in the stomach, in which case it usually operates either 
as a diaphoretic or mild cathartic, but oceasionally produces 
excessive vomiting and purging; and hence it is proper to 
evacuate the stemach and bowels previous to its use. It has 
been found efficacious in scrophula, chronic rheumatism, and 
herpetic eruptions. The dose is from grs. v to 2), mixed with 
honey or any convenient vehicle. 

Otficinal preparations. Oxydum Antimoniw. L. D. Oxndum An« 
timonit cum Sulphure vitrificatum. E. Antimonii Sulphuretum pre- 
cipitatum, L. E. D. Pulvis antimonialis. L. E. D. 

OXYDUM ANTIMONIT CUM SULPHURE VITRI- 
FICATUM; olim, VITRUM ANTIMONII:*. Edin. 7 
brified Oxide of Antimony with Sulphur; formerly, Glass of 
Antimony. 2 

‘¢ Strew sulphuret of antimony ‘beat into a coarse powder, 
like sand, upon an unglazed, shallow, earthen vessel, and 
place it over a gentle fire, that the sulphuret of antimony may 
be slowly heated; at the sametime stirring the powder assidu- 
ously, to prevent it from running into lumps. White vapours 
having the odour of sulphur will arise from it. When these 
cease, in the degree of heat first applied, raise the heat a little 

ete 


~} Formerly, Antimonium vilrificatum, L. 
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that the vapours may be again exhaled; and so proceed, till 
the pewder, brought at length to a red iout exhales no more 
vapours. Let this powder, put into a crucible, be melted with 
an intense heat, until it assume the appearance of melted glass ; 
then pour it upon a heated brass plate.” 

In this process the greater part of the sulpbur contained in 
the sulphuret is driven off by the low degree of heat which is 
first applied; and the antimony is somewhat oxidized, thts 


being favoured by the divided state of the sulphuret, and the 


extent of surface’exposed to the action of the air: the furtber 
expulsion of the sulphur and oxidizement of the metals are 
effected by raising the heat; and finally, the sulphur being 
nearly, but not altogether expelled, the oxidized antimony is 
vitrified. It is necessary not to carry the expulsion of the sal- 


phur too far; as, when this i is done, dark-coloured scoriz only. 


are obtained ; and it is necessary to add a little sulpbur or sul- 
phuret of antimony, that the glass may be easily formed '. 

Qualities. The oxide thus obtained, is-1n transparent plates 
of a reddish brown colour, which emit sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas when dissolved in muriatic acid. According to Proust, 
it consists of 1 part of sulphuret of antimony (perhaps swJ- 
phuretted oxide) and 8 parts of oxide. From the analysis of 
‘Thenard?, the constituents of the oxide are 16 of oxygen and 
84 of antimony, in 100 parts. The preparation generally con- 
tains about 9 parts in 100 of silica, derived from the crucibles 
in which it is fused. 

Use. The uncertain strength and violent operation of this 
preparation prevent it from ‘being used as a direct remedy, 
and hence it is employed only for the preparation of the vitri- 
fied oxide with wax. 


OXYDUM ANTIMONIT VITRIFICATUM CUM 
CERA; olim, VITRUM ANTIMONII CERATUM. Edin. 
Vitrified Oxide of Antimony with Wax ; formerly, Waxed 
Glass of Antimony. 

«© Take of yellow wax, one part; oxide of antimony vitri- 
fied with sulphur, eight parts. Having melted the wax in an 


iron vessel, throw into it the oxide reduced to powder, and roast © 


the mixture with a genile fire for a quarter of an hour, stirring 
it assiduously wath a spatula; then pour out the matter, and 
when it 1s cold rub it into a powder.” 

In this process the oxide appears to suffer a partial deoxi- 
dizement by the wax, as a loss of weight takes place, and the 
preparation is less active than the simple vitrified oxide. 


“ 


* Bergman—Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit, i. 319. * 
* Annales de Chimie, xxxii. 259, 
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Qualities. It is an insipid, inodorous powder, of a brownish 
eolour. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation 1s diaphoretic, 
and cathartic ; i exciting nausea‘an’d vomiting. > It 
was formerly regarded as a remedy of peculiar efficacy in 
diarrhoea and dysentery, in which cases it was given in the 
form of powder, triturated with testaceous substances ; but 
later experience- has proved that it possesses no advantages 
over other antimonials, properly dosed and combined, in these 
diseases 5 and differs from the former preparation: only i i its” 
milder operation, owing to part of the oxygen being abstracted 
by the carbonaceous matter of the wax, which appears to 
answer no other purpose. It.1s now scarcely ever prescribed. 
The dose may be from grs. y to grs. xv, given twice or three 
times a day. 


OXIDUM ANTIMONII CUM SULPHURE PER NT- 
TRATUM POTASS4; olim, CROCUS ANTIMONII. 
Edin. Oxide of Antimony. with Nitrate of Potass; formerly, 
Crocus of Antimony. 

“< Take of sulphuret of antimony, nitrate of potass, each 
equal parts. Having triturated them separately, and mixed ~ 
them intimately, let them be injected mto ared-hot crucible. 
The deflagration being over, separate the reddish matter from 
the white crust, and rub it into a powder, which is to be fye- 
quently washed with warm water, until it remains insipid.” 

In this process the nitrate of potass is decomposed, part of 
the disengaged oxygen of its acid attracts the sulphur of the 
sulphuret, converting it chiefly into sulphurous acid, and in a 
small degree into sulphuric. acid ; while part of it combines 
with and oxidizes the antimony. The sulphurous acid is . 
partly dissipated, but a moiety of it forms a sulphite with a 
portion of ‘the potass; while, with another portion of the al- 
kah, a sulphate is pramuced by the small portion of sulphuric 
acid ; and these salts form the white crust which covers the 
oxide, and is ordered to be removed. Part of the sulphuret, 
however, escapes decomposition. 

Qualities. This preparation 1s inodorous’ and insipid ; 
opaque, and of a yellowish red colour?. It consists of @ 
parts of sulphuret of antimony, and 8 parts of suboxide of 
antimony. 


* Crocus Metallorum of the old pharmacopeias. 

? Nothing can more clearly illustrate the impropriety of deparduc from the 
strict letter of established formule in metallic preparations, than the state in 
which this is generally found in the shops. From a very culpable parsimony of 
nitre the decomposition of the sulphuret is not sufficiently effected, and the 
product, which has a grayish colour, has properties different in a considerable. 
degree from the genuine preparations. 
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Use. Itis too uncertain a preparation to be useful as a re- 
medy, except as.a horse-medicine 3 and therefore it 1s used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Dfurias Antimonii. E. Tartris Antimo- 
me. EE; 
ANTIMONTT OXYDUM. Lond. Oxide of Antimony. 

*< Take of sulphuret of joie 8 in powder, two ounces $ 
murtatic acid, eleven fluid ounces ; nitric acid, ome fluid ounce. 
Having mixed the acids together i in a glass vessel, add gradu- 
ally the antimony, and boil the solution for an baat: then fil- 
ter, and pour the filtered solution into a gallon of water con- 
taining in solution two ounces of subcarbonate of potass. 
- Wash the precipitated powder with repeated affusions of water, 
until no acid remain; then dry it upon bibulous paper.’ 

OxypDuUM ANTIMONIE NITRO-MURIATICUM. Dub.  Ni- 
tro-Muriatic Oxide of Antimony. 

‘¢ Take of prepared sulphuret of antimony, two ounces; 
muriatic acid, twelve fluid ounces; nitrous acid, one fluid 
drachm. Add the sulphuret gradually to the acids previously 
mixed in a glass vessel, avoiding the vapours; next digest with 
a gradually raised Line, until the mixture begin to effervesce, 
and then boil it for an hour. When the solution is cold, filter 
it, and receive the filtered liquor ina gallon of water. The 


oxide of antimony will fall to the bottom; and must be re-— 


peatedly washed in a sufficiently large qua dtety of water, until 
the liquor decanted off be perfectly tree from acidity, which may 
be ascertained by means of litmus. Finally, let the oxide be 
dried on bibulous paper.” 
In performing these processes the portions of sulpburet 
must he very gradually added, allowing the solution of each 


successive portion to be nearly accomplished before the next be . 


added ; otherwise the effervescence is so great, and the ex- 
trication of gas so sudden, as to prove extremely inconvenient. 
The intention of boiling the mixture for an hour after the so- 
lution is mens Y2 is not very obvious; and when it is allowed 
to boil strongly, the reduction of fluidis too great, and occasions 
a loss in filtering the solution. We have found that six diffu- 
sions, at least, of the filtered mass in tepid water are required 
to nih away all the uncombined muriatic acid. 


The theory of the process is sufficiently obvious. The nitric 


acid is decomposed by the antimony of the sulphuret, which 
is thus oxidized, and the oxide as it is produced dissolves in 
the muriatic acid, forming a muriate of antimony, while the 
sulphur is little changed, and is separated by the filtration. 
The filtered liquoris a solution of muriate of mercury, which 
is partially decomposed, owing to the strong afhnity of water 
for muriatic acid, when it is poured into the weak solution of 


} 
td | 
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the subcarbonate of potass, or into simple water, as directed 
in the Dublin formula; and a submuriate, not an oxide, of 
antimony is the result in both cases'. By the London pro- 
cess a larger quantity of the precipitate is obtained, owing, 
perhaps, to the supernauriate which is held in solution in the 
Dublin process being decomposed by the subcarbonate of pot- 
ass ; but no other advantage is gained from this addition: for 
the quantity of uncombined acid is so great, that the alkali is 
completely exhausted in neutralizing part of it, and converting 
into submuriate the supermuriate, and consequently cannot 
affect the metallic submuriate, from which it is extremely dif- 
ficult to abstract the whole of the acid, even when the washed 
precipitate is digested with a solution of pure potass. | 

Qualities. ‘This oxide, or rather submuriate, is obtained in 
the form of a dull white powder, inodorous, and insipid when 
first tasted, but leaving a hot, slightly caustic sensation on the 
tongue. Itis insoluble in water; and is decomposed by the 
sulphuric and nitric acids. Its constituent oxide is supposed 
to be at the minimum of oxidizement, or containing 18-5 of 
oxygen in 100 parts; but this is not clearly ascertained, 

Use. This preparation is not employed as a remedy, but is 
chiefly designed for the preparation of other antimonials. 

Officinal preparation. Aniimonium tartarizatum, L. D. 

MURIAS ANTIMONII?. Edin. Muriate of Antimony. 

“¢ Take of oxide of antimony by nitrate of potass, sulphuric 
acid, each one pound ; muriate of soda dried, two pounds. Pour 
the sulphuric acid into a retort, adding gradually to it the mu- 
riate of soda and oxide of antimony, previously mixed toge- 
ther; then distil from a sand-bath. Expose the distilled matter 
for some days to the air, that it may deliquesce; then decant 
the liquid part from the sediment.” ne 

In this process the sulphuric acid decomposes the muriate 
of soda, and unites with its alkali, forming a sulphate of soda; 
while the disengaged muriatic acid combines with the oxide of 
antimony, and forms the muriate of antimony, whicly is vola- 
tilized, and carried over into the receiver.. It is obtained as a 
soft butyraceous mass, of a grayish white colour; but when 
left exposed to the atmosphere, it slowly attracts moisture, and 
liguefies without decomposition. 
| Qualities. Muriate of antimony deliquesced is a dense, 


Aparna coremeres: 


f 


' Hence the name adopted by both the London and Dublin Colleges conveys 
an erroneous idea of the preparation; it ought to have been Submurias Ovi@i 
Antimenii ? 

2 Formerly, Antimomum muriatum, Antimonium salitum, Stibium salitum, Bu- 
iyrum Antimoni, Cleum Antimomii corrosivum, Causticum antimoniale. It was 
originally prepared by triturating one part of sulphuret of antiraony with two 
parts of oxymuriate of mercury, and distilling the mixture in a retort., 
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heavy, brown-coloured fluid ; inodeanay and too corrosive to 
be tasted. It is crystallized into four-sided prisms, which 
melt in a moderate heat, and are extremely deliquescent. It 
is readily decomposed even in the fluid state by dilution with 
water, a submuriale precipitating, while the water holds dis- 
solved a supermuriate with a great excess of muriatic acid. The 
proportions of its constituents have not been ascertained. 

Medical properties and uses. Muriate of antimony is a 
powerful escharotic. It was formerly much employed for de- 
stroying warts, specks on the cornea, and fungous flesh; but 
as it is very unmanageable, it is now scarcely ever used. 


ANTIMONIT SULPHURETUM PRACIPITATUM?. r 
Lond. Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 

** Take of sulphuret of antinhony in powder, two pounds ; 
solation of potass, four pints ; distilled water, three pints. Mix 
them, and boil the mixture over a Sai ee for three hours, 
assiduously stirring it, and occasionally adding distilled water, 
so that the same measure may be kept up. Strain the solution 
directly through a doubled Jinen cloth, and, while it is still hot, 
drop iu gradually as much sulphuric acid as may be necessarv 
for precipitating the powder; then wash away the sulphate of 
potass with hot water, dry the precipitated sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and rub it into. powder.” 

SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRACIPITATUM. Edin, 

<* Take of solution of potass, four pounds; water, three 
pounds ; ; prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds. Poil 
them m a covered iron pot over a gentle fire for three hours, 
frequently stirring with an iron spatula, and adding water as 
it may be required. Strain the hot liquor through a double 
linen cloth, and add to it when strained as much “diluted sul- 
phuric acid as may be necessary for precipitating the sulphuret, 
which must be well washed with warm water.” 

SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FuscUM. Dub. JSrown anti- 
moniated Sulphur. 

«© Take of subcarbonate of kali, prepared sulpburet of anti- 
mony, each one ounce. Having mixed. them, melt the mix- 
ture in a crucible, and when it is cold reduce it into powder. 
Put it into a matrass with four pints of water, and boil for a 
quarter of an hour; then remove the vessel from the fire, and 


cover it: Jet it rest a httle ; and when the liquor becomes lim- © 


pid, cautiously decant it from the sediment. The antimoniated 
sulphur will partly separate as the liquor cools; add as much 
diluted sulphuric acid as will precipitate the whole of it, which 


¥ Formerly, Sulphur Antimonii precipiia'um, Sulphur auratum Antimonit. In 
strict compliance with the principles of the new nomenclature, the present name 
should be Hydrosulphuretuin Oxvidielntimenit.—-Murray. 4 
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takes place with an excess of acid; then agitate the mixture, 
in order that the latter precipitate (which 1s of an orange co- 
Jour) may be mixed with the rest; and after allowing it to 
subside, pour off the liquor from the sediment, which is to be 
washed with cold water as long as litmus indicates the presence 
_of acid in the effused fluid. Finally, dry it upon bibulous 
paper.°’ 

Although the last of these formule differs from the two 
former, their products are the same,—a sulphuretted hydrosul- 
phuret of oxide of antimony. ‘The following is the theory of 
its formation: During the boiling, the potass combines with: 
the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony, and forms sulphuret 
of potass; which decomposing part of the water, and attract- 
ing its disengaged hydrogen, is partly converted into a sulphu- 
_retted hydrosulphuret of potass, while its oxygen, aided by the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, oxidizes the antimony, which is dis- 
solved by the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of potass. The sul- 
phuric acid, which is now added to tbe strained solution, com- 
bines with the potass, disengaging sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
—and the oxide of antimony is precipitated combined with the dis- 
engaged sulphur and. the remaining sulphuretted hydrogen. In 
the Dublin process, the precipitate thrown down whilst the de- 
canted liquor cools is a powder of a brick-red colour,-the well 
_ known hermes mineral, which is the oxide of antimony in union 
with such portions of sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen only as 
it can attract; while the precipitate, afterwards thrown down by 
the acid, is the o'd Sulphur auratum Antimonii, or a hydrosul- 
phuret of antimony with an excess of sulphur; and hence, by 
agitating the mixture, a compound, or intermediate product, is 
obtained, which is the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of the 
oxide, as in the former cases. According to Thenard, the 
oxide in these two powders is in a different state of oxidize- 
ment; an opinion, however, which ts at least very problema- 

tical. The following are the proportions of their constituents 
given by him: Kermes mineral consists of 72°760 parts of 

brown oxide of antimony, 20°298 of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
4156 of sulphur, and 2°786 of water and loss: Golden Sul- 
phur of Antimony contains ‘68°30 of orange oxide of anti- 
mony, 17°877 of sulphuretted hydrogen, 12°00 of sulphur, and 
1°823 of water and loss—in 100 parts*. But the real diffe- 
rence appears to consist in the larger portion of sulphur thrown 


1 This powder, although now.discarded from. the pharmacopwias, was long a 
celebrated remedy. It was discovered by Glauber, and hence named Panacea | 
Glauberiana; and the process kept secret till the French Government published 

it in 1720, having purchased it from one La Legerie, a surgeon, to whom it had 
‘been communicated by a pupil of Glauber. 
2 Annales de Chimie, xxxii. 268. 
2K 
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down with the golden sulphur; the base being the same in 
both, 4s stated by Trommsdorff *, 

Oualities. The precipitated sulphuret of antimony, as it is 
ealled, is an orange-coloured powder, slightly styptic to the 
taste, inodorous, and insoluble in water. It readily catches ~ 
fire, cd burns with a blue and greenish flame, exhales the 
odour of sulphurous acid, and leaves the metal, after the com- 
‘bustion, in the form of a ‘grayish white oxide. Bs 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation of antimony 
is diaphoretic and expectorant. It was formerly much employed 
in asthma, and in catarrhal’ affections ; but it ig uncertain in 
its operation, often producing vomiting in very small doses, 
and is not much emploved in modern ~ practice. Itis, how- 
ever, when combined with mercurials, a useful alterative in 
“herpetic eruptions. The dose is from gr. j to grs. iv, Ina 
pill, twice a day. 

Officinal preparation. Pilule Hydrargyri Submuriatis. L. 

ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. Tartarized | | 
Antimony. ap 
_ © Take of oxide of antimony, two ounces; supertartrate of 
potass in powder, three ounces ; distilled water, eighteen fluid — 
ounces, To the water boiling in a glass vessel, add gradually 
the antimony and supertartrate of potass previously mixed to-. — 
gether, and continue the boiling for half an hour; then filter | 
the solution through paper, and evaporate it in a glass vessel :" 
with a gentle heat, so that crystals may form by slow cooling.” 

Tartris AntiMonu; olim, TarTarus EMeETicus. Edin. _ 
Lartrate of Antimony ; formerly, Tartar Emetic. | 

« Take of oxide of antimony with sulphur by nitrate of pot-_ 
_ass, three parts; supertartrate of potass, four parts; distilled 
water, thirty-two parts. Boil them in a glass vessel for fifteen _ 
minutes ; filter through paper; and set apart the filtered solu- 
tion that crystals may form.” 


TARTARUM ANTIMONIATUM sive SReATICY Ma Ee An- 
timoniated or Emetic Tartar. 

© Take of nitro-muriatic oxide of antimony, two ounces ; 
-crystals of tartar rubbed toa very fine powder, two ounces and 
a half; distilled water, eighteen fluid ounces. Boil the water 
in a glass vessel; then gradually throw into it the oxide and 
the tartar previously mixed together, and boil the mixture for 
half an hour; then filter the solution through paper, and allow 
it to crystallize by slow cooling.” 

By following the directions of the Edinburgh or the Dublin 


(a rn a a A 


1 Annales de Chicas xrurv. 192; "Fhe quietly of the sulphuretted hydrosul-. 
phuret is much increased, by adding to the sulphuret of amtimonyasmall portion — 
ef sulphur. 


| 
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Pharmacopeeias, we have been’ able to prepare good ‘tartar 
emetic. In both cases it is crystallized; but the crystals pro- 
cured by following the Dublin formula are much larger, and 
more perfect, thak those obtained by.the Edinburgh process. . 
It is necessary also, if the Edinburgh formula be adopted, 


to prepare the oxide to be used; as that which is: usually 


found in the shops is prepared with too small a proportion 
of nitrate of potass, and is unfit for this purpose. With re~ 
gard to the new formula of the London College, although we 
have made repeated trials, yet we have not been able to pro- 
eure this salt in any form, by following its directions. We 
should, however, have conceived that our failures arose from 


awkwardness, or some mistake on our part, had not others * 


experienced the same difficulties; and therefore we cannot 


avoid expressing our surprise that so difficult, not to say use- 


x 


less, a process should have been published under the authority 
of that learned body. In following this formula, the solution, 
or suspension in the water, of the mixed powder, formed of 
the oxide of the London College and supertartrate of potass, 
is so peculiar, that it passes through a double paper filter quite 
milky; and even after being kept for weeks, with the view of 
clearing it by subsidence, it still remains of an opaline hue, 


and incapable of yielding crystals by evaporation. Indepen- 


dent, however, of the introduction of such a formula into the 
London Pharmacopeeia, it is to be regretted that all the Col- 
leges have not concurred in adopting the same preparation of 
antimony for the formation of this important salt. The hy- 
drosulphuret ordered by the Edinburgh College was the pre- 
paration first employed for this purpose; but perhaps the 
vitrified oxide, or the submuriate of the Dublin College, are 
less exceptionable, being more usually obtained of an umform 
strength ; and in an ceconomical point of view, the cheapness of 
the vitrified oxide renders it the most eligible. Thesilex which 
the vitrified oxide contains has been stated as an objection to 
it; as the gelatinous consistence which it gives to the evaporated 
liquor may prevent the crystallization of the triple salt: but 
the silex, as Mr. Murray has justly observed, ‘* does not im- 
pede the first crystallization; and as any further crystallization 
ought not to be attempted, its presence can scarcely be re- 
garded as injurious?.’? Or the silex may be separated by eva- 
porating the solution nearly to dryness, then adding hot water 


to take up the soluble matter; and by filtering, the siliceous 
‘matter is retained in the filter. | 


The theory of all the processes is the same, and sufficiently 


1 See London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 142, 
2 System of Materia Medica, ii. 281. 
2K 2 
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obvious. The superabundant acid of the supertartrate of pot- 
ass combines with the oxide of antimony, forming a tripte 
_ Salt, or a tartrate of antimony and potass; which, on the prin- 
ciples of the reformed nomenclature, should be the pharma- 
ceutic name of this salt. 


Qualities. Tartrate of antimony and potass is procured in. 


small trihedral crystals, of a white colour, inodorous, nearly in- 
sipid, and efHorescent. It 1s soluble in about 15 parts of wa- 
ter at 60°, and in 2 parts at 212°. It is spontaneously decom- 
posed when kept in aqueous solution; and is also decomposed 
by heat, the strong acids, the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, 


the earths, hydrosulphurets, some of the metals, and by the _ 


decoctions or infusions of many bitter and astringent vegeta- 
bles, with which therefore it ought never to be conjoined in 
extemporaneous prescription. According to the analysis of 
Thenard ', its constituents are 35°4 of tartaric acid, 39°6 of 
oxide, 16°7 of potass, and 8°3 of water; but these proportions 
must necessarily vary with the different modes of preparation. 

Medical properties and uses. This triple salt 1s emetic, dia- 
phoretic, expectorant, alterative, and rubefacient ; and it ope- 
yates also sometimes as acathartic. It is certainly the most 
important of the antimonial preparations, and when the dose 
is properly apportioned may supersede the use of all the others. 
It is given as an emetic in the commencement of fevers, in 


doses of from one to two grains dissolved in distilled water. » 


To obtain its diaphoretic effect, the dose is from +,th to ith 
of a grain ; and the same, ora smaller dose combined with 
squill, ammoniacum, and camphor, and repeated every three 
hours, operates as an expectorant in pneumonia, catarrh, 
croup, hooping-cough, and asthma. In very minute doses 
combined with calomel, it is a powerful alterative in many cu- 
taneous diseases ; and when 5ilj of it are triturated with 3j of 
lard into an ointment, and applied to the skin, it occasions lo- 


cal cuticular inflammation, and hence has proved very service- ’ 


able in white swellings, and other deep-seated inflammations. 
Officinal preparations. Liquor Antimoni tartarizati. L. Vinum 
Tartritis Antimoni. E. 


PULVIS ANTEMONIALIS. Lond. Antimonial Powder. 
«¢ Take of sulphuret of antimony in powder, a pound ; haris-. 


horn shavings, two pounds. Mix, and throw them into a broad 
iron pot heated to whiteness, assiduously stirring until they 
* uire an ash-colour. Take them out, and pulverize them ; 

then put them into a coated crucible, over which another 
Srueible having a small hole in its bottom is to be inverted 
and luted. Then place it over the fire, which is to be gradually 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxviii. 39, 
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raised, so that it may continue ata white heat for two hours. 
Triturate the residue into very fine powder.” 


Ox.pumM ANTIMONIL CUM PHospHaTEe Catcis; olim, 
Putvis aNTIMONIALIS. Edin. Oxide of Antimony with 
painphate, of Lime; formerly, Antimonial Powder. 

‘Take of sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, harts- 
horn shavings, each equal parts. Mix, and throw them into 
a wide iron pot heated to redness, and stir them assiduously 
until they are burnt into a matter of a gray colour, which re- 
move from the fire, rub to powder, and put into a coated cru- 
— cible, over which another crucible having a small hole in its 
bottom is to be inverted and luted: then apply the fire, 
which is to be gradually raised to a white heat, and kept at this 
increased heat for two hours. Finally, reduce the matter when 
it is cold to a very fine powder.” 


Purvis antimoniacis. Dub. Antimonial Powder. 

‘< Take of sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, harts- 
horn shavings, each two pounds, oil the hartshorn in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to separate the gluten; then dry it, 
and mix it with the antimony. Maio the ericiure Into a 
wide iron pot heated to redness, assiduously stirring until the 
sulphurous vapours cease to be extricated, and the matter ac- 
quire a gray colour. Rub the mass to powder when it 1s cold, 
and put it into a coated crucible; over which invert another 
crucible having a small hole in its bottom, and lute the two 
firmly together. Roast the matter with a heat gradually raised 
to whiteness for the space of two hours ; and lastly, when it is 
cold, grind it to a very fine powder.” 

In these processes, by the first exposure of the materials to 
| the action of heat, the gelatin and the other principles of the 
hartshorn, except the phosphate of lime, are decomposed and 
dissipated; the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony is at the 
samne time expelled, and the metal is partially oxidized, the 
oxidizement being favoured by the shape of the vessel and fre- 
quent stirring. By the subsequent application of beat, the 
oxidizement of the metal is rendered more complete, and the 
oxide is partially vitrified ; but whether the phosphate of lime 
is merely mechanically mixed with the oxide, or the lime yields 
up part of the phosphoric acid to it, and a ternary compound 
of phosphate of Jime and antimony be thus produced, 1s un- 
ceriain. From the experiments of Chenevix, however, the 
former supposition. seems to be more probable. In the Dublin 
formula the boiling of the hartshorn shavings ordered is’ unne= 
cessary, as the heat effectually decomposes the gelatin, which 
is the only part of them that can be extracted by the boiling. 
The change in the proportions of the ingredients,. and conse- 

— quently the strength of the preparation, ordered in the present 
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London Pharmacopeeia, is to be regretted. Indeed we cannot 
discover how the change can render the exhibition of it more 
manageable’; and au active preparation, which has long »een 
used, and found to answer the intentions for which it Is pre- 
scribed, ought not. to be hastily altered for any trivial advan- 
tage supposed likely to result from the alteration. / 
From the uncertainty of uniformity in a preparation by the 
agency of fire, Mr. Chenevix has proposed the substitution of 
a powder prepared according to the following formula: Let 
equal parts of white oxide of antimony and of phosphate of 
lime be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of muriatic 
acid, and pour the solution into a sufficient quantity of di- 
stilled water containing pure ammonia in solution. A powder 
precipitates, which is a mechanical mixture of submuriate of 
antimony and phosphate of lime +. The process by heat, how- _ 
ever, 1s still continued in the pharmacopeeias, from a desire of 
imitating, as closely as possible, the celebrated empirical pre- 
paration of Dr. James, ** James’s Powder,” as a substitute for 
which this preparation was first introduced; and which, ac-_ 
cording to the analysis of Dr. Pearson, consists of 43 parts of 
phosphate of lime, and 57 of oxide of antimony—in 100 
parts 3. | a | aes 
Qualities. The antimonial powder of the pharmacopeeias 
is inodorous and insipid, of a dull white colour, insoluble in 
water, and only partially soluble in acids; in this particular 
differing from the powder of Chenevix, which is soluble in every —_ 
acid that can dissolve either of its components. 7 q 
« Medical properties and uses. The antimonial powder ope- 
rates as a diapboretic, alterative, emetic, or purgative, accord- 
ing to the extent of the dose, and the state or habit of the 
patient to whom it is administered. It is the preparation of » 
antimony most commonly employed in the commencement 
_ of fevers, and in inflammatory affections; being generally given 
with a view ta its diaphoretic effect: and when a copious per- 
spiration is early induced, after having previously evacuated | 
the stomach and bowels, fevers of the most threatening aspect | 
are often cut short by it; but when it fails in producing this 
effect, the protracted use of it may prove hurtful, particularly if 
the fever assume the typhoid character. The purging, however, 
which it is apt to induce in typhus, has been, perhaps, toa 
much dreaded; and we have seen good reasons to subscribe to 


¢ 


* Powel’s Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 107. 2% Phil. Mag. xi. 110. 

? Phal. Trans. lxxxi. $17. Another analysis of this powder has been published 
Jately by -M. Pully, an Italian chemist, who gives the following as its constituents: 
7 parts of peroxide of antimony, 4 phosphate of lime; 4% sulphate of potass, and — 
33 of potass, holding in solution protoxide of antimony, in 19 parts, Aanates de 
Chimie, lv. 74. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed, iii, $15. 
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the opinions lately published by Dr, Hamilton", on the use of 
purgatives in this kind of fever. Those labouring under in- 
flammatory diseases, who can bear considerable discharges by 
stool, undoubtedly experience the most benefit from the use of 
the antimonial powder, particularly when venesection has been 
previously employed. In acute rheumatism it is advanta- 
geously given, combined with camphor, calomel, and opium $ 
and with calomel and guaiacum in several cutaneous affections. 
As it is insoluble in water, i it is to be given either in the form of 
a powder, or made up in pills. The doseis from grs. aij to grs. 
_vilj, repeated every fourth hour, diluting freely in ‘the intervals, 

until its effects are obtained. 


LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI, Lond. Solu- 
tion of Tartarized Antimony. 

“* Take of tartarized antimony, @ scruple ; boiling distilled 
water, four fluid ounces ; wine, six fluid ounces. Dissolve the 
tartarized antimony in the boiling ag water; then add the 
wine,” 


Vinum TartTritis ANTIMONIL; cian VINUM ANTIMO=- 
NIALE. Edin. Wineof Tartrate of Antimony ; formerly, An- 
timonial Wine. 

«* Take of tartrate of antimony, twenty-four grains; Spa- 
nish white wine, ove pound. Mix, so that the tartrate of an- 
timony may be dissolved.” 

These solutions, when newly made, are equal in point of 
strength, £3} of either containing grs. 1) of tartarized anti- 
“mony; but the London preparation soon becomes considerably 
weaker, the large proportion of water employed facilitating the 
spontaneous decomposition of the salt, which falls to the ‘bot. 
tom of the vessel in which the solution is preserved, in the 
form of a grayish powder. The same circumstance occurs in 
a smaller degree in the Edinburgh preparation ; and therefore 
the intention of these processes (the obtaining a solution of a 
determinate strength to afford a ready mode ‘of ae Oe 
tartarized antimony in very minutely divided doses) is thus in 
some respects frustrated. The precipitate appears to be’an 
oxide of antimony, with a portion of supertartrate of potass 3 
arising, perhaps, from the potass attracting tartaric acid from 

the wine, and thus breaking the affinity which retains at as a 
“sg hae of the antimonial salt. 
- Medical properties and uses. ‘These’ Solutions are  diagho= 


-_retic or emetic, according to the extent of the dose. In-doses 


of ™x to f5j in any proper vehicle, repeated’ every three or 
four hours, it usually excites diaphoresis, and is given with 


> Observations on the Utility of Purgative Medicines, p. 14, 23. / 
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this view in the same complaints as the tartarized antimony; 
but it is principally used as an emetic for infants, a teaspoon- 
ful being given every five minutes till it produces full vomiting. 


ne 


PRAEPARATUM EX ARGENTO. 


PREPARATION OF SILVER. 


ARGENTI NITRAS. Lond. Nitrate of Silver. 

<¢ Take of silver, an ounce; nitric acid, one fluid ounce and 
a@ half; distilled water, two. fluid ounces. Mix together the 
nitric acid and water, and dissolve the silver in the mixture on 
a sand-bath. Then gradually increase the heat, that the ni- 
trate of silver may be dried. Melt this in a crucible on a gen- 
tle fire, until, the water being evaporated, the ebullition ceases ; 
then directly pour it into proper moulds.” 

Nirrsas ARGENT; olim, CausTicuM LUNARE. Edin. Ni- 
trate of Silver; formerly, Lunar Caustic. 
| Take of pure silver flatted into plates and cut, four ounces 3 

nitric acid diluted, eight ounces; distilled water, four ounces. 
Dissolve the silver in a phial with a gentle heat, and evaporate 
‘the solution to dryness. Then put the mass into a large cru- 
cible, and place it on the fire, which must be at first gentle, 


and gradually increased until the mass flows like oi]; then pour. 


it into iron pipes previously heated and rubbed with grease. 
Finally, let the preparation be preserved in a well stopped glass 
vessel.” / 

Dublin. 


“ Take of silver flatted into plates and cut, nitrous acid, 


each one ounce; distilled water, two fluid ounces. Put the sil-’ 


ver 1n a glass vessel placed in a sand-bath; and pour over it 


the acid previously diluted. Then dissolve the metal with a. 


gol raised heat, and evaporate the solution to dryness. 
ut the mass which remains into a crucible, and dissolve it 


over a slow fire; finally, let it be poured into proper moulds, . 


and preserve it in a well stopped glass vessel.” 

In this process the acid 1s partly decomposed by the silver 
which is oxidized, and the oxide dissolved as it forms, in the 
remaining, acid. The effervescence is very violent, owing to 
the extrication of the nitrous gas of the decomposing acid, 
which flies off in orange-coloured fumes; part of them, how- 
ever, 1s retained in the solution, and gives it a blue greenish 
colour, which goes off as it cools. In this stage of the pro- 
cess, the silver held in solution isin the state of an oxyni- 
trate, which, by due evaporation, may be obtained in brilliant, 
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irregular, thin, six-sided plates, having an intensely bitter 
taste: and althoughs by the subsequent melting a part of the 
acid is expelled, yet it ts probable that the product 1s not re- 
duced to the state of a subnitrate. 

The difference in the quantity of acid ordered in the diffe~ 
rent formulze does not alter the nature of the product; but it 
is of some consequence, in an ceconomical point of view, to 
know, that even in the Dublin formula, which orders equal 
parts of silver and acid, the quantity of acid is too great, ten 
fluid drachms being amply sufficient for the solution of two 
ounces of silver. Several minute particulars are necessary to 
be attended to in conducting the process. The silver must be 
perfectly free from any alloy of copper, which renders the salt 
always more or less deliquescent. Its presence is indicated 
when the solution remains of a permanently greenish blue co- 
Jour; in which case it may be purified by repeated solutions 
and crystallizations as long as tabular crystals are pre oduced, 
the nitrate of copper being ‘left in the mother-water. The acid 
employed must aiso be pure; for, if muriatic or sulphuric acids 
be present, the solution is rendered turbid by the formation of 
a precipitate of sulphate and muriate of silver; which however, 
when only in small quantity, does not impede the process, 
and is easily separated by simple subsidence, alter the nitric. 
acid is fully saturated. For the same reasons the water must 
be pure; and therefore distilled water, or filtered’ rain water, 
should be employed. The granular form of the silver is pre- 
ferable to the laminated form ordered by the Colleges. For 
the subsequent evaporation and nielting, a porcelain crucible » 
should be used, as the fused silver is apt to sink into the 
substance of ihe common crucibles; and it should be of ample 
size to allow ef the swelling and ebullition. The heat must 
not be continued after the fusion 1s complete; for by conti- 
nuing the application of heat the nitric acid is expelled, and 
the silver partially reduced; but it should be directly run into 
the moulds which may be made of iron; or, in a mass of well 
tempered pipe-clay, holes of the size required may be perfo- 
rated by means of a creased quill, and the fused nitrate run into 
them. When cold, each piece must be cleaned from the grease, 
and separately rolled up in clean white paper. 

Qualitves. Fused nitrate of silver is in small solid cylin- 
ders of a dark gray colour, and presenting, when broken acress, 
a crystallized structure. It is inodorous, has an intensely bit- 
ter, metallic, caustic taste, and tinges the skin black wherever 
it touches, owing to the reduction ‘of the nitrate by the exten- 
sion of it on the “cuticle. It is not deliquescent. It is soluble 
‘In an equal weight of water at 60°, and is also soluble in alco- 
hol. It is blackened and redueed by exposure to light ora 
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strong heat, by phosphorus, hydrogen gas, and the hydrosul- 
phurets ; is precipitated from its aqueous solution by mercury, 
copper, and some other metals; and is decomposed by the al- 
kalies, the alkaline earths, the strong acids, the majority of 
the neutral salts, and by astringent vegetable solutions. The 
constituents of 100 parts are, 64 of silver, 6 of oxygen, and 
- $0 of nitric acid, | 


Medical properties and uses. Nitrate of silver is tonic, an- 


tispasmodic, and escharotic. It is said to prove efficacious in 
epilepsy, angina pectoris, and chorea; in which cases it 1s 
given in doses of 1th, and gradually mereased to grs. j or 
more, three times a day. The best form of administering it is 


that of pill made with crumb of bread. But the chief use of. 
nitrate of silver is aS ah external application to destroy stric- 
tures of the urethra, warts, fungous excrescencies, and inci- 


pient chancres. In solution, in the proportion of gr. 1j to 


£3) of distilled water, it forms a good injection in fistulous 


sores; anda lotion in that disease of the gums generally de- 
nominated scurvy, in which the gum becomes spongy, and its 
edges hang loosely about the necks of the teeth. When this 
latter disease, however, rises to a great height, the sore edges 
of the gum should be touched with a hair pencil dipped in a 
much stronger solution, in the proportion of 3] of the nitrate 
of silver to £3) of distilled water’. A solution of one part of 
the nitrate in 1000 parts of water is recommended by Hahne- 


man ? as an application to ald sores, and for healing the ulcers. 


of the mouth produced by the use of mercurials, 


« 


PREPARATA EX ARSENICO. 


PREPARATIONS OF ARSENIC. 


wARSENICI OXYDUM PRAPARATUM. Lond, Pre- 


pared Oxide of Arsenic. 
— © Reduce oxide of arsenic to powder; then put it into a cru- 


cible, and, applying heat, sublime it into another crucible in- 


verted over the first.” 

The greater part of the oxide of arsenic found in the shops 
is in the form of semivitreous cakes, which are the product of 
a second sublimation of the oxide, after it is obtained from 


roasting ores of cobalt. Although prepared on a great scale, 
yet it is as pure as sublimation can make it, and therefore this’ 


1 Fox on the Natural History and Treatment of Diseases of the Teeth. 


2 Annales de Chimie, iii, S08, *i 
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process is superfluous; and as it is also not devoid of risk to 
the operator, it shoukd he altogether rejected. _ 

LIQUOR ARSENICALIS'. Lond. Arsenicad Solution. 

‘Lake of prepared oxide of arsenic rubbed to a very fine 
powder, subcarbonate of potass from tartar, each sixty-four 
grains ; distilled water, a pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel until the arsenic be entirely dissolved. Add to the so- 
Jution when it is cold compound spirit of lavender, four fluid 
drachms; and then as muci: distilled water as will make the 
whole up*to a pint.” | 3 

The white oxide of arsenic possesses properties in some 
_ respect similar to those of an acid. It combines with alkalies, 
is soluble in water, and the solution reddens tincture of litmus: 
but it also combines with and neutralizes the acids; so that, 
while some? regard it as an acid, others? consider it only as a 
highly oxidized oxide. In the above process, by combination 
with the potass, its solubijity is much increased, and a solution 
obiained of an uniform strength, by which very minute doses 
~ can be correctly and easily apportioned. It was introduced by 

Dr. Fowler of Stafford, whose formula the London College has 
adopted, altering only the proportions of the water and the 
spirit of lavender, to make up the pint of the solution. 

Qualities. This solution, one fluid drachm of which contains 
halt a grain of oxide of arsenic, has the odour, taste, and co- 
_ Jour of the compound spirit of lavender. It is decomposed by 

lime-water and bydrosulphuret of potass, and instantly forms 
a copious precipitate when dropped into infusion or decoction 
of cinchona bark; with which, therefore, it ought not to be 
conjoined in extemporaneous prescriptions. 


i 


Medical properties and uses. The arsenical solution, as it 


is termed, is a powerful tonic, useful in all the cases in which 
the white oxide can be employed. (See Arsenic: Oxydum, Part 
i.) It was introduced by Dr. Fowler as a substitute for the 
celebrated empirical remedy known under the name of * the 
ague drop,’’ which owes its efheacy to the oxide of arsenic. 
In addition to the account we have already given of the medi- 
cinal use of the oxide, we have to add that we have given this 
solution with decided advantage after cupping and purging, in 
threatened apoplexy when the strength was little and the -com- 
plexion pale. The dose is iy gradually increased to m xxx, 


given twice a day. ‘ 


1 This appellation is certainly very objectionable, as it conveys an erroneous 
idea of the preparation, even admitting that the term arsenic may be used to de- 
signate the whtte oxide: it should have been Liquor Arsenitis Polasse, or perhaps 
more properly, Liquor algalinus Optdi Arsentct. 

2 Fourcroy. 3 Berthollet. 


- 
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ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. Arseniate of Kalli. 

“ Take of white oxide of arsenic, nitrate of kali, each az 
ounce. Reduce them separately to powder; then having mixed 
them, put thenr into a glass retort, and place it in a sand-bath 
exposed to a gradually raised heat, until the bottom of the re-. 
tort becomes obscurely red. The vapours arising from the re- 
tort should be transmitted through distilled water, by means of 
a proper apparatus, in order that the nitrous acid extricated by 
the heat may be disengaged. Dissolve the residue in four 
pounds of boiling distilled water, and after due evaporation 
set it apart, that crystals may form.” 

In this process the nitrate of potass 1s decomposed by the 
heat ; part of the oxygen of the nitric acid with the whole of 
its nitrogen escape in the form of nitrous gas, while the re- 
mainder of the oxygen is attracted by the oxide of arsenic, 
which is thus converted into arsenic acid, and combines with 
the disengaged potass of the nitrate, forming a superarseniate 
of potass: this remains in the retort in the form of a white 
saline mass, and is afterwards dissolved and crystallized. The 
nitrous acid is not worth condensing, as the process is not 
likely to be performed ona great scale. 

Qualities. Arseniate, or rather superarseniate, of potass ? 
erystallizes in beautiful, transparent, tetraédral prisms, having 
-an excess of acid. They are soluble in waier; and the solu- 
tion reddens the vegetable blues. ee 
- Medical properties and uses. This salt may be used exactly 
in the same manner, and in the same cases as the white oxide. 
It was discovered by Macquer, and long known under the 
name of “ the arsenical neutral salt of Macquer.”” The dose 
is from +4,th to {th of a grain, formed into a pill with crumb 


of bread. 


¢ 


PREPARATA EE. CUPRQ. 


PREPARATIONS OF CoppER. 


fERUGO PRAEPARATA. Dub. Prepared Verdegris. 

«« Let the verdegris be reduced to powder, and the more 
subtile parts be separated in the manner directed for the pres 
paration of chalk.” 

By this process the subacetate of copper is obtained in a 
state of very minute mechanical division, better fitted for in- 


The arseniate is uncrystallizable and deliquescent, and altogether a different 
salt ; the Dublin College therefore has improperly named it A)senias Kali. 
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ternal use, in the cases for which it is sonietimnes prescribed. 
(See Airugo, Part ii. 


CUPRUM AMMONITATUM. oud Ammoniated Copper. 

*< Take of sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, s7x drachms. Rub them together in a glass mor- 
tar until the effervescence cease; then wrap up the ammo- 
niated copper in bibulous paper, and dry it with a gentle 
heat.” 

AMMONIARETUM Cupri; olim, Cuprum AMMONIATUM. 
Edin. Ammoniaret of Copper ; - former ly, Ammoniacal Copper. 

“¢ Take of pure sulphate of copper, tivo parts ; carbonate 
of ammonia, three parts. Rub them thoroughly opener) ina 
glass mortar, until all effervescence is finished, and they unite 
in a violet-coloured mass, which wrap up in bibulous paper, 
and dry, first on a chalk stone, and afterwards with a gentle 
heat. Let it be preserved in a well stopped glass phial.”’ 

CupRuM AMMONIATUM.. Dub. Ammoniated Copper. 

«© Take of sulphate of copper, an ounce; carbonate of 
ammonia, an ounce and a half. Rub them in an earthenware 
mortar, until, all effervescence having ceased, they unite into 
a mass, which ji is to be dried, wrapped up in ‘dibulous Paper, 
and preserved in a phial closed Goalie glass stopper.” 

The product of these processes is either a triple salt, a sub- 
sulphate of oxide of copper and ammonia, ora mixture only 
of subsulpbate of copper, and subsulphate of ammonia’; 
but the former is the more probable state of the compound, 
from the difference of capacity which it has for water being so 
great as to render the resulting mass extremely moist. During 
the trituration, the sulphate of copper is partially decomposed, 

and part of its acid yielded up to the ammonia, which is con= 

sequently freed from the carbonic acid, the effervescence being 
the effect of the dissipation of this disengaged acid in the 
gaseous form. The action of the affinities which produce 
these changes, is perhaps aided by the water of crystallization 
of the ingredients becoming fluid. In drying the product it 
_ must be very carefully excluded from the air. 

Qualities. bis preparation has the odour of ammonia, a 
hot, styptic, metalline taste, anda rich blue colour. | By ex- 
posure to the air the blue colour is lost, and the salt acquires 
a greenish hue. 

Medical properties and uses. Ammoniated copper is tonic 
and antispasmodic. It has been principally. employed in epi- 
lepsy, as a remedy for which it was first proposed by Dr. Cul- 


\ 


‘ Itis certainly not an ammoniaret, aeRCueN re) designated i in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopq@ia. 
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len; and has since his time been frequently employed with ‘ 
evident advantage—although we must confess, that in our trials 
of it the event has not been sach as to encourage us to place 
much dependence on its powers for reheving this severe dis- 
ease. It is less apt to excite nausea than the other prepara- 
tions of copper. Cullen, however, recommends its use not 
to be continued for more than a month at atime; and adds, 
that after the first interval, if the disease continues, the most 
benefit will be derived from giving the medicine “ only for 
some days before an expected accession '.” 

The dose is gr. 4th gradually increased to ers. v, given twice. ” 
a day, either simply made into pills with crumb of bread, or 
- combined with valerian. 


LIQUOR CUPRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Solution of 
Ammoniated Copper 

“* Take of ammoniated copper, a drachm ; distilled water, a 
pint. Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and filter ; 
the solution through paper.” 

Aava Cuprt ammontati. Dub. Water of ammoniated 
Copper. 

‘© Take of lime-water, erght fluid ounces; muriate of am- 
monia, two scruples; prepared verdegris, four grains. Let 
them be mixed together, and digested ‘for twenty-four hours ; 
then pour off the clear Ii iquor. 

As nearly the same result follows whichever of these pro- 
cesses is adopted; that of the London pharmacopeeia, from 
its simplicity, is undoubtedly to be preferred. In the Dublin 
process, the lime decomposes the muriate of ammonia, and 
-combines with its muriatic acid, forming a muriate of lime, 
while the disengaged ammonia unites with the oxide of copper 
of the verdegris, and forms a soluble compound. It differs 
from the simple solution of ammoniated copper, in holding 
also the muriate of lime in solution; and is a stronger pre- 
paration, for nearly one half of the oxide of the ammoniated 
copper is precipitated by the excess of water. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is detergent, 
and mildly escharotic. It forms an useful local stimulant for 
cleaning foul indolent ulcers, and disposing them-to heal; and 
is also “employed, still more largely diluted, for removing — 
specks from the cornea. 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI COMPOSITA. Edin. — 
Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper. 
** Take of sulphate of copper, sulphate of alumina, eit 
three ounces ; water, two pounds ; sulphuric acid, one ounce 


I 


1 Mat. Med. ii. 25. 


~ 
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and a half. Boil the sulphates in the water, to dissolve them, 
and then to the liquoy filtered through paper add the acid.” 
This preparation is a simple solution of the sulphates. It is 
sometimes used as a styptic for stopping hemorrhages ; and 
largely diluted as a lotion in ophthalamia tarsi, and the purulent 


ephthalmia of infants. 


PRAEPARATA E FERRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF IRON. 


LIMATURA FERRI. PURIFICATA. Edin. Purified 
Filings of Iron. : 

‘© Having placed a sieve over the filings, apply a magnet, so 
that it may draw the filings upwards through the sieve.” 

The'iron filings obtained from the workshops are always 
mixed with many impurities, and often with filings of copper 
and other metals. It requires some address to purify them 
by this process; at least the sieve must not be placed too 
closé upon the filings, but as distant as the sphere of attrac- 
tion of the magnet will admit of, so that the iron only may be 
raised. 


OXIDUM FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM; olim, 
SOUAMA® FERRI PURIFICATA. Edin. Pubified Black 


_ Oxide of Iron; formerly, Purified Scales of Iron. 


‘© Tet the scales of the black oxide of iron, found at the 
anvil of the blacksmith, be purified by the application of the 
magnet ; for the magnet attracts the thinner and purer scales 
only, leaving the larger and less pure.” - 

Oxypum Ferri nigrum. Dub. Black Oxide of Iron. 

«© Let the scales of iron, found at the blacksmith’s anvil, 
be purified by the application of the magnet. Then reduce | 
them to a powder, the finest parts of which are to be separated 
in the manner ordered for the preparation of chalk.” 

The scales struck off from red-hot iron by the hammer of 


i ‘the blacksmith are imperfectly oxidized, but still retain their 
_ magnetic quality in a sufficient degree to admit of being puri- 


fied in the above manner. 
Medical properties and uses. This imperfect oxide is tonic, 
deobstruent, and anthelmintic. It is efficaciously adminis- 


tered in general debility, dyspepsia, chlorosis, and worm cases; 


Its utility is determined by its meeting with acid in the sto- 


mach, which is known to be the case by the disagreeable eruc- 


tations it produces, and the black colour of the alvine evacia- 
tions. ‘The dose 1s from grs. v to 3), combined with any aro- 
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matic powder, or formed into an electuary with honey, and 
taken twice a day. 


FERRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond. Ammoniated Iron. 

‘© Take of carbonate of iron, muriate of ammonia, each 
a pound. Mix them accurately together, and instantly sublime, 
by the application of a strong heat; finally, reduce them to 
powder.” 

Murias AMMONIZ ET FERRI; olim, FLORES MARTI- 
ates. Edin. Muriate of Ammonia and Iron; formerly, 
Martial Flowers. 
© Take of the red oxide of iron washed and. again dried, 
muriate of ammonia, each equal parts by weight. Mix them 


well together, and sublime.” 
Mourias AMMONIZ Ef Ferri. Dub. Jfuriate of Am- 


montia and Iron. 

«© Take of red oxide of iron, muriate of ammonia, each 
egual parts by weight. Waving mixed them well together, 
sublime them with a sudden and sufficiently strong heat.” 

Of these processes, those of the Edinburgh and Dublin 
Colleges are to be preferred, for the reasons below stated. 
The theory of the operation 1s obvious: the sudden applica- 
tion of an intense heat enables the oxide of iron to decom- 
pose the muriate of ammonia, and to unite with part of its 
muriatic acid, and at the same time it probably enters into that 
degree of combination with the ammonia, which exists in 
triple salts, the product being either a muriate of iron and am- 
menia, or a mixed mass of submuriate of ammonia, and sub- 
muriate of iron; some difference, however, takes place when 
the carbonate of iron, ordered by the London College, is em- 
ployed; for, a portion of subcarbonate of ammonia being 
formed, which does net combine with the iron, the formation 
of ferrum ammoniatum is limited; and the sublimed product, 
instead of being wholly composed ‘of this salt, 1s only a mix- 
ture of it with subcarbonate of ammonia. The strength of 
the preparation depends very much on the degree of heat em- 

loy ed, and the quickness of the sublimation. 

"Qualities. Muriate of ammonia and iron has an odour, 
resembling, in some degree, that of saffron, and a styptic 
taste. [tis in crystalline grains of an orange colour ; soluble 
in alcohol, and deliquescent ; on which account this, salt re- 
quires to be preserved in very well stopped phials.” 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation of iron fs 
tonic, emmenagagne, and aperient. It was formerly much 
used in epilepsy, hysteria, chlorosis, scrophula, and rickets ; 
but on account of the uncertainty of the preparation it is now 
seldom preserter. The dose is trom grs. iij to grs. xv, oven 


iwice or thrice a day. 
Officinal preparation. Tinctura Ferri ammoniati. 1. 
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CARBONAS FERRI PR EPARATUS 3 olim, RUBIGO 
FERRI PREPARATA. Edin. Prepared Carbonate of Iron; 
formerly, Prepared Rust of Iron. 

‘¢ Let purified filings of iron be frequently moistened with 
water, till they fall ne rust, which is to be rubbed to pow- 
er.”’ 

Ferri Rusieo. Dub. Rust of Iron. 

‘© Take of iron wire, any guantity.. Cat it into small 
pieces, which are to be exposed to the air, and frequently 
moistened with w ater, until they be converted into rust; let 
this be rabbed in an iron mortar, and by pouring water on it, 
wash over the finest part of the powder, which is to be dried.” 

In these processes the iron is oxidized at the expense of the _ 
water which is decomposed, while at the same time carbonic | 
acid is attracted from the atmosphere, and combined with the 
oxide, The product is a subcarbonate of oxide of iron, for 
the quantity of acid is not equivalent to the neutralization of 
the oxide. 

_ According to our experiments, it consists of 85 parts of ohalde 

of iron, and 15 of carbonic acid; but these proportions must 
necessarily vary from variations ‘in the conduct of the pro= 
cess. 3 

Qualities. It is inodorous, has a styptic taste, and a red- 
dish- brown colour; dissolyes in acids with effervescence ; ane 
is decomposed by heat. 

Medical properties and uses.. The rust of iron is tonic aie 
emmenagogue, Next to the black oxide it is the least active 
of the preparations of this metal. It has lately been recom- 
mended with much confidence, both as an internal remedy, 
and an external anplication in cancer’. In large doses it often 
occasions uneasiness at the stomach ; yet Cullen says, ** We 
have always found the simple rust as effectual as any other 
preparation ; and the stomach bears it better than any other?.” 
It is given in the form of pills, combined with aromatics and 
bitter extracts. The dose is from grs. iv to 9}, given twice a 

day. 
Officinal preparation, icine Muriatis Ferri. D. 

FERRI CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of fron. 
«© Take of sulphate of iron, rial ounces ; subcarbonate of © 
soda, ten ounces; boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve sepa- 
rately the sulphate of iron and the Hy Gal of soda in 


{ 


1, Carmichael on the Use of Carbonate of Iron in Cancer, 

2 [t is the carbonate of iron whichis contained in chalybeate waters, held if. 
solution by the excess of carbonic acid. By expesing these waters to the air 
the carbonic acid flies off, oxygen is attracted, and the carbonate falls down i im 
the form of a yellowish sediment. 

2b 
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eight pints of water; then mix together the solutions, and set 
the mixture aside, that the powder may subside; then pour off 
the supernatant fluid, wash the carbonate of iron in hot water, 
and dry it, wrapped upin bibulous paper, with a gentle heat.” 
CaRBONAS FERRI PRACIPITATUS. Edin. Precipitated 
Carbonate of Iron. Carponas Ferri. Dub. Carlonate of 
Tron. | 
«© Take of sulphate of iron, four ounces ; carbonate of soda, 
Jive ounces ; water, ten pounds. Dissolve the sulphate of iron 
in the water; then add the carbonate of soda previously dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of water, and mix them toge- 
ther. Let the carbonate of iron, which is precipitated, be 
washed with tepid water, and afterwards dried.” 
This preparation is also a subcarbonate of iron. By mixing 
the solutions together, a double Cecomposition is effected ; the 
_ sulphuric acid of the sulphate of iron combines with the soda, 
while the iron attracts the disengaged carbonic acid of the sub- 
carbonate of soda; and hence the products are an insoluble 
subcarbonate of tron, anda soluble sulphate of soda, which 
are easily separated by washing and filtration. When first 
precipitated, the subcarbonate of iron has a deep green co- 
Jour, and is at a minimum of oxidizement; but while drying 
it attracts oxygen rapidly from the atmosphere, and is con- 
verted into the red oxide, or a peroxide, containing, according 


to Proust, 48 per cent. of oxygen. We have found that the — 


precipitate combines with the largest proportion of carbonic 


acid, when the solutions are mixed at a temperature of 150° 


of Fahrenheit ; and filtration 1s necessary for separating it, 


ihe decantation of the clear fluid being very difficult, owing to — 


the lightness of the precipitate. The great solubility of the 
sulphate of soda renders much subsequent washing unneces- 
sary ; and the precipitate after being washed should be dried in 


the paper on which it is filtered, by a heat not exceeding 200°.” 


Qualities. Precipitated subcarbonate of iron is inodorous, 
hasa slightly styptic taste; and when properly prepared is of a 
chocolate-brown colour.. It is insoluble in water, but acids 
dissolve it with effervescence, disengaging the carbonic acid 
in the gaseous form. Itis decomposed by heat, and converted 
into the black oxide of the metal. In our experiments ten 


grains of the dried subcarbonate, prepared with cffloresced snb-_ 


carbonate of soda, lost 2°3 grains, when dissolved in mu- 
riatic acids and the same quantity, prepared with thé crystal 
lized alkali, and dried with great care, lost 1°4; so. that pre- 
pared in the former method it contained 23 per cent. of car- 
bonic acid, and in the latter 14 per cent. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation differs little 
from the former preparation in its effects, -except that it sits 
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easier on the stomach., The dose is from grs. iv to grs. Xxx 5 
given three times a day, combined with myrrh, or aromatics. 

Officinal preparations. Ferrum ammoniatum. L. Tartarum Ferri. 
D. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. L. 


FERRI SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Iron’. 
‘¢ Take of iron, sulphuric acid, each eight ounces ; water, 
_four pints. Mix the sulphuric acid with the water in a glass 
vessel, and to these add the iron; then, when the effervescence 
isover, filter the solution through paper, and evaporate it over 
the fire, so. that crystals may form as itcools. Pour off the 
water, and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 

Sutpnas Ferry; olim, VirrroLum viripe. Edin. Sud- 
phate of Iron; formerly, Green Vitriol. : 

© Take of purified filings of iron, six ounces; sulphuric 
acid, eight ounces; water, two pounds and ahalf. Mix, and 
when the effervescence is over, digest the mixture for some 
‘time upon hot sand; then filter the solution through paper, 
and after due evaporation set it apart, that crystals may form.” 
- Suuesas Ferri. Dub. Sulphate of Iron. 

“© Take of iron wire, éwo ounces; sulphuric acid, three 
ounces and a half; water, one pint. Mux gradually the acid 
with the water; then add the wire cut into pieces, and digest 
the mixture that the metal be dissolved, after which filter the 
solution through paper; finally, after due evaporation, set it 
apart, that crystals may form by slow cooling.” | 

Tn these processes part of the water is decomposed ; the iron 
is oxidized by combining with its oxygen, while its hydrogen 
is dissipated in the gaseous form; and the oxide thus produced 

unites with the acid and forms sulphate of iron, or rather sul- 
phate of oxide of iron; which is dissolved in the undecom- 
posed portion of the water. Concentrated sulphuric acid, 
‘nevertheless, scarcely exerts any action on iron at a low tem- 
perature, and water alone is very slowly decomposed by it, so 
that the rapid decomposition of the diluted acid by the tron 
must be ascribed to the sum of the affinities of the base of the 
acid for oxygen, and of the iron for oxygen being superior to 
that of the oxygen to the hydrogen of the water, which is 
therefore decomposed. The solution is of a pale green colour, 
and when evaporated directly, yields crystals of sulphate of 
iron*; but if itbe exposed for some time to the atmosphere it 


\ 


* Old names of this salt :—misy, sory, calchantum ; (Pliny), sal martis, sal chae 
lylis, vitriolum ferrt, vitriolum martis. yi» 

? This salt, which is known in commerce by the name of green vitriol, is pre 
pared on the great scale from native sulphurets of iron, by exposing them to 
the air and moistening them, till a crust of sulphate of iron is formed on their 
surface, which is afterwards obtained in crystals by solution and evaporation. | 

2L2 
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attracts oxygen, becomes turbid, a subsulphate is precipitated, 
and the salt obtained is an oxysulphate. 

Qualities. Sulphate of iron has a strong styptic taste: it 
crystallizes in transparent rhomboidal prisms, of a fine green 
colour, which redden the vegetable blues ; are soluble in two 
parts of water at 60° and 3ths of their weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and are insoluble in ie ay When exposed to the air, the 
crystals become opaque, and are covered with a yellow pow- 
der, owing to the attraction of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
by the salt, during its efflorescence. Exposed to heat, sul- 
phate of iron undergoes the watery fusion; and in an in- 
creased heat the acid is driven off, and the base remains in the 
state of a red oxide, the ficou of vitriol of commerce. 
According to Dr. Thomson’, 100 parts of the green sulphate 
consist of 26°7 of sulphuric acid, 28:3 oxide of tron, and 
45:0 of water”. The following substances decompose sul- 
phate of iron ; the earths, the alkalies and their carbonates; bo- 
rate of soda, phosphate of soda, muriate of barytes, nitrate 
of silver, acetate and superacetate of lead, and almost every 
salt, the base of which forms an insoluble compound with sul- 
pharic acid: hence these are incompatible in formulg with this 
salt. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphate. of iron is tonic, 
emmenagogue, and anthelmintic 3. It is a useful remedy when 
exhibited with due caution, in all cases in which preparations 
of iron are indicated ; but in improper doses it occasions pain 
of the bowels, nausea, and vomiting, and often proves hurtful 


by being too long continued. It has been given with advan- . 


tage in diabetes, in the latter stage of phthisis, and in ame- 
norrheea, depending on a weakened action of the blood-ves- 
sels. The dose is from gr.} to v, combined with ammonia- 
cum, rhubarb, myrrh, or bitter extracts. It has lately been 
used dissolved in water asa lotion to cancerous and phagedenic 
ulcers 4. 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. D. 


SULPHAS FERRI EXSICCATUS, Edin. Dried Gui- 
phate of Iron. 

‘6 Take of sulphate of iron, any quantity. Let it be 
heated m an unglazed earthen vessel, on a moderate are, unti 
it become white, and perfectly dry.” 


1 System of Chemistry, 4th ed. ni. 225. 

® Of this quantity of water, 8 parts are water of composition, the oxide 
being in the state of a hydrate. 

3 It. was used as an anthelmintic in the time of Pliny, who says 3) « Sumitur 
ad depellenda ventris animalia drachma pondere cum melle.” Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxxiv cap. 12. 

4. Edinturgh Med. and Surg. ution’ ii. S73, 
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SuLpuHas FERRI exsiccaTuM. Dub. Dried Sulphate of row. 

« Take of sulphate of iron, any quantity. Let it whiten, 
by exposing it in an unglazed earthen vessel, to a high tem- 
peraiure.”” 

In these processes the degree of heat should not exceed 212° 
of Fahrenheit. The salt is merely deprived of its water of 
_crystallization,. without undergoing any chemical change. 

Officinal preparation. Oxydum Ferri rubrum. D. 


OXIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Edin. Red Oxide of Iron. 

“* Let dried sulphate of iron be exposed’ to a violent heat, 
until itis converted into a red-coloured substance.” 

Oxypum Ferri rusrym. Dub. Red Oxide of Iron. 

<< Let dried sulphate of iron be roasted in a strong fire until 
it is converted into a red substance; then let this be washed 
till the water poured from it does not indicate, by the test of 
hitmus, the presence of any acid; and lastly, dry it upon 
bibuious paper.’ 

By the degree of heat employed, the sulphuric acid of the 
~ sulphate is partly driven off in a highly concentrated state, and 
partly decomposed, sulphurous acid being disengaged, and the 


_ oxide, which is the base of the sulphate, becomes more highly 


oxidized. 

The residue is the red oxide of iron, combined with a por- 
tion of the red sulphate, which renders it deliquescent; and 
which should therefore be separated by washing, as directed 
by the Dublin College. 

According to Proust, the red oxide at the highest degree of _ 

oxidizement consists of 48 parts of oxygen and 52 of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This preparation is possessed 
of thesame medicinal properties as the other preparations ; but 
it is very rarely used, except as a pharmaceutical agent. 

Officinal preparation. Murias Ammonia et Ferrt. E. D. 

FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. Tartarized Iron. 

‘© Take of iron, a pound ; ; supertartrate of potass, in powder, 
two pounds ; water, a pint. Rub them together, and expose 
the mixture in an open glass vessel to the action of the air for — 
eight days; then dry it ina sand-bath, and reduce it to a very 
fine powder. To this powder adda pint of water, and put it 
_ aside for eight days; then dry it, and reduce it to powder,” 

-TarTaruM Furrt'. Dab, Tartar of Iron. 

‘© Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounces crystals of 

tartar in very fine powder, an ounce; distilled water, a@ pint. 


1 It is remarkable that both the London and Dublin Colleges should err in 
giving a name to this triple salt, so dissonant to the principles of the reformed 
nomenclature of their phat rmacopoias. It ought to have been named Tartrate 
of potass and ire. ' 


~ 
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a 


Let them be put into a glass vessel, then boiled for an hour ~ 


over a slow fire, and the liquor filtered through paper; when 
this 1s cold, filter it again, and evaporate it until a pellicle ap- 
pears on the surface : the liquor, as it cools, will concrete into 
a saline mass, which is to be reduced to powder, and preserved 
in closely stopped phials.” 

Of these two processes, that of the Dublin College is to be 
preferred, as it affords a perfect triple salt ; whereas much of 
the iron employed in the London process remains unaltered, 
or is at least only in the form of a simple oxide. In the Lon- 
don process, the iron is first oxidized by the partial decompo- 
sition of the water, aided by the action of the air, and the 
oxide thus formed unites with the superabundant acid of the 
supertartrate of potass: hence the dried mass consists of tar- 
trate of potass and iron, mixed with oxide of iron, and some 
metallic iron. “The subsequent addition of water, and re-ex- 
‘posure to the air, are intended-to render the oxidizement com- 
plete, and convert the whole to the state of the triple salt; but 


as this is not effected, it is probable that the proportion of su. 


pertartrate of potass ordered, is tnsufficient for the large quan- 
tity of the metal directed to be used. In the Dublin process, 
the superabundant acid of the supertartrate of potass dissolves 
as much of the oxide of the carbonate of iron as it can take 
up; and by filtering twice, a clear solution is obtained, which 
by evaporation yields a true tartrate of potass andiron. Asit 
is almost impossible to procure this salt in crystals, the solution 
may be evaporated to dryness. 

Qualities. Tartrate of potass and iron is inodorous, has a 
slight styptic taste, and is of a brownish green colour. It is 
very soluble in water, and deliquesces, in some degree, when 
exposed to the air, so as to require to be kept in closely stopped 
phials. The cold solution of the alkalies and their subcar- 
_—— 10t decompose this salt ; but it is instantly decom- 
posed w SE boiled with them ; except ammonia and its sub- 
carbonate, which in neither state affect it. The hydrosul- 
phuret of potass and infusions of astringent vegetables decom- 
pose it, and are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt possesses the same 
medicinal powers as the other preparations of iron; but from 
its mildness, slight taste, and ready solubility, it isa more con- 
venient form for the administration of this metal to children, 
and in many cases in which the other saline preparations of it 
prove nauseating, and sit uneasy on the stomach. It is ad- 
vantageously given in all the cases in-which chalybeates prove 
useful ; and is also extolled as a remedy in dropsy, in which it 
is supposed to exert both a diuretic and a tonic power. The 
dose is from grs. x to 3fs, given either in a state of solution, 
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or in the form of powder or bolus, combined with an aro= 
matic, or bitter. 


LIQUOR FERRI ALKALINI. Lond. Solution of Al- 
kaline Iron’. 

«© Take of iron, two drachms and a half; nitric acid, éwo 
fluid ounces 3 distilled water, sex fluid ounces ; solution of sabe 
carbonate of potass, sex fluid ounces. Mix ‘together. the acid 
and the water, pour:the mixture over the iron, and when the 
effervescence has ceased pour off the acid solution. Add this 
gradually, and at intervals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 
potass, frequently agitating, until it become of a brownish 
red colour, and no more effervescence is excited. Finally, set 
it aside for six hours, and pour off the liquor.” 

Although this composition has been long known,. yet it is 
not well understood. The. diluted acid ? acts violently upon 
the iron and oxidizes it, while heat is evolved, and red fumes 

_are extricated, consisting.of nitrous gas and nitrous oxide. 
Tf this action be moderated by the iron being ina lump, and 
putting the vessel in which it is dissolving into cold water, the 
solution is of a pale green colour, and the iron is at the mi- 
nimum of oxidizement; but if heat be applied, or the effer- 

- vescence be allowed to proceed with violence, the solution is 

of a reddish brown colour, and contains oxynitrate of iron 3 

a great excess of acid being present in both cases. On each 

addition of the solution of the subcarbonate of potass to either — 
of these solutions, effervescence is excited by the disengagement 
of carbonic acid, and a red precipitate is instantly produced, 
which is however ‘kept suspended by agitation, and ultimately 
redissolved by the excess of alkali. By allowing. the mixture 
to stand for six hours as directed, particularly if the weather 
becold, the whyle becomes involved in a spongy mass of aci- 
cular crystals of nitrate of potass, from which the alkaline 
metallic solution! is to be poured off: it is clear, and of a deep 
brownish red colour, if the acid solution contained the metal 
at the minimum of oxidizement ; butif at the maximum, it is 
turbid and of a redder hue. The first of these is the prepara 
tion of the London College. 

Qualities. ‘Vhis prepar ration has an alkaline, slightly styptic 
taste, and excites the sensation of coldness in the mouth pro- 
duced by nitrate of potass, but in an inferior degree. The 
metallic part is poe by ee and the clear superna- 


1 This name has been justly criticised, as implying an unknown imaece, 
alkaline iron;” it sheuld have been, Liquor alkalinus ferri oxidi. 

2 The concentrated acid scarcely acts on iron. 

3 This precipitate, when the iron has been rapidly dissolved in the acid and 
heat emp oe de isa combination of eee a iron and carbonic acid. It ef- 


‘ 
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tant fluid, when evaporated, yields crystals of nitrate of potass, 
proving that the solution contains this salt mixed with the al- 
kaline oxide of iron, if not a nitrate of potass and iron. 
On the addition of alcohol to this solution the whole of the 
solid ingredients are thrown down in a concreted mass; it is 
also decomposed by the strong acids and the pure alkalies : 
and after being kept for some time, if not very well excluded 
from the air, it becomes gradually turbid, perhaps owing to the 
abstraction of oxygen from the atmosphere more completely 
oxidizing the metal, and much of the oxide is deposited. 

Medical properties and uses, This solution yery probably 
agrees with the other preparations of iron in its medicinal 
properties ; but, setting aside the difficulty of procuring it 
always of an uniform strength, and the many circumstances 
in conducting the process, that may alter altogether the na- 
ture of the product, we do not know in what mode it can be 
given; as water, and consequently all infusions and decoctions 
decompose it, and precipitate the metal. It is therefore difi- 
cult to conceive for what purpose it has been introduced into 
the London Pharmacopeeia. 


TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Tincture of 
ammoniated Iron. 

‘¢ Take of ammoniated iron, four ounces; proof spirit, @ 
pint. Digest and filter.” This being merely a spirituous solu- 
tion of ammoniated iron, it seems to be unnecessarily intro- 
duced into the pharmacopeeia by the London College. 


TINCTURA FERRI MURIATIS. Lond. Tincture of 
Muriate of Iron. 

“Take of carbonate of iron, half a pound; muriatic acid, 
@ pint ; rectified spirit, three pints. Pour the acid over the 
carbonate of iron, ina glass vessel, and shake them occasion- 
ally for three days. Set apart the liquor, that the feces, if there 
be any, may subside; then pour off the solution, and add the 
Spirit to 1t.”” 
Edinburgh. 

“Take of black oxide of tron, purified and reduced to 
powder, three ounces ; muriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as 
much as may be sufficient to dissolve the powder. Digest with 
a gentle heat, and the powder being dissolved, add as much 
alcohol as will make the whole liquor amount to two pounds 
and a half,” 

Dublin. . 

“¢ Take of rust of iron, half a pound; muriatic acid, three 

pounds ; rectifiéd spirits of wine, three pints. Put the rust 


fervesces strongly with mutiati¢ acid, and gives off carbonic acid during the 
solution, 
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into a glass vessel, pour on the acid, and agitate it occasion- 
ally; then set it aside that the faces may subside, and pour off 
the liquor: evaporate this sclely to ove pint, and when it is 
cold add the spirit.” 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI cum OXIDO RUBRO. 
Dub. Tincture of Muriate of fron, with the Red Oxide. 

“* Take of red oxide of iron, an ounce ; muriatic acid, four 
jluid ounces; rectified spirit of wine, a@ sufficient quantity. 
Digest the oxide with the acid for twenty-four hours; then 
boil the solution for half an hour; evaporate the filtered so- 
lution to the thickness of honey, and when it is cold, add 
rectified spirits of wine, with frequent agitation, until the 
specific gravity of the tincture be, to that of distilled water, as 
1050 to 1000.” | 

Of the formule given for the preparation of this tincture, 
‘those of the London and the Dublin pharmacopeeias are to be 
preferred. The metal, as ordered in them, is in a higher state 
‘of oxidizement, and forms at once, by its combination with 
the acid, an uniform compound soluble in alcohol ; whereas, 
by following the Edinburgh process, the solution is a mixture 
of the above muriate, and of the less soluble or green mu- 
riate', the black oxide not being all completely oxidized ; and 
itis not till after exposure to the air, and by attracting oxygen, 
that it is converted altogether into the more soluble muriate. 
Hence the Edinburgb preparation caunot be always of an uni- 
form and fixed strength, which, for an active medicine, is a 
matter of much importance. The introduction of the last 
preparation by the Dublin College is superfluous. 

— Qualities. The alcoholic solution of muriate of iron is of 
a brownish yellow colour, has a peculiar odour, and a very 
styptic taste. Jt contains the ivon in the state of oxymuriate ; 
and when it is distilled, this acid comes over, and leaves a 
black oxide of iron in the retort. With the alkalies and their 
carbonates it gives a red precipitate; strikes a black colour 


with infusions of astringent vegetables ; and forms with mu- 


cilage of acacia gum an orange-coloured jelly. Hence these 
substances cannot enter into compositions with this tincture. 
Medical properties and uses. This is an active and elegant 
“preparation of iron, well adapted for all the diseases in which 
chalybeates prove serviceable. It is also recommended in 
dysury depending on spasmodic stricture of the urethra, in 
which case it is given in doses of ‘five or six drops, repeated 
every ten or fifteen minutes, until nausea be induced. It is 


1 When iron filings are dissolved in muriatic acid, and completely excluded 


from the air, a muriate is formed insoluble in spirit of wine. Davy’s Researches, | 


p. 180. 
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also used externally, as a styptic, in cancerous and loose fun- 
gous sores. The usual dose ts from_™m x to M xxx, in a glass 
of water. " 


ACETAS FERRI. Dub.. Acetate of Iron. 

‘* Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounce; acetic acid, 
three fiuid ounces. Digest for three days, and filter.” 

This preparation is a “mild and efficacious chalybeate; but if 
the variety of forms in which iron is ordered to:be prepared 
for medicinal purposes be considered, at wall obviously appear 
to be superfluous. 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI. Dub. Tincture of 
Acetate of fron. 

“‘ Take of acetate of kali, two ounces; sulphate of iron, 
one ounce ; rectified spirit of wine, two pints. Rub together 
the acetate of kali and the sulphate of iron, in a stone-ware 
mortar, until they unite into a soft mass; dry this with a mo- 
derate heat, and triturate it with the spirit ; then put the mix-_ 
ture into a phial; cotk it closely, and digest for seven days, 


frequently shaking 1 it: finally, pour the clear tincture from of _ | 


tne teces 

Tinctura Acsratis Ferri cum AtcouoL. ‘Dub. Tine 
ture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. 

“© Take of sulphate of iron, acetate of kali, each an ounce; 
alcohol, ¢wo pints. Rub together the acetate of kali and the 
sulphate of iron in a stone-ware mortar, until they unite into 
a soft mass; then dry this with a moderate heat, and when 
it is cold riearane it with the alcoho]. Put the mixture into a 
phial, cork it closely, and digest for twenty-four hours, fre- 
quently shaking its finally, pour the clear tincture from off 
the faeces.” 

These two preparations differ in scarcely any thing except 
strength; the theory of the formation of the acetate of iron 
being the same in both cases. During the process a double 
decomposition takes place; the sulphuric acid of the sulphate 
of iron leaves the iron and unites with the potass of the ace- 
tate of potass, while the disengaged acetic acid of the latter — 
salt combines with the iron, forming acetate of iron, which is” 
soluble in the alcohol. It is also probable that the oxide of 
iron absorbs oxygen during the trituration, and being thus 
more completely oxidized, thé mass must contain instead of 
an acetate an oxyacetate of iron, which is more readily dis- 
solved in the alcohol. The sulphate of potass remains undis- 
solved in both processes, with a small portion of uncombined 
oxide of iron, in the form of a brownish precipitate. 

Qualities. These tinctures have a peculiar odour, a warm 
styptic taste, and a’reddish-brown colour. They are decom- 
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posed by the alkalies and their carbonates, and the strong acide, 
_and by infusions of astringent vegetables, which are therefore 
incompatible in formule with them. . 
Medical properties and uses. These spirituous solutions of 
acetate of iron possess the same properties as the other pre- 
parations of this metal ; but if the introduction of the simple 
acetate be superfluous, the double form of its spirituous solution 
is still more objectionable. Indeed, every advantage that can 
be expected from any of these forms of the acetate can he 


equally obtained from the tartrate of iron and potass ( ferrum 


tartarizatum). And we cannot conceive that any particular. 


benefit can result to practice from loading the list of remedies 
with all the multifarious states of combination of which the 
same substance is susceptible. Fhe dose of either of these 
tinctures may be from ™-x to £3], given in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, or any other proper vehicle. 

VINUM FERRI. Lond.. Wine of fron. 

“« Take of filings of iron, two ounces; wine, fwo pints. 
Mix them, and set the mixture aside for a month, occasionally 
shaking it; then filter it through paper.” 

; Dublin. 


“* Take of iron wire cut in pieces, four ounces; white Rhe- 


nish wine, four pints. Sprinklea little of the wine over the. 


iron filings, and expose them to the air, until they be covered 
with rust, then add the remainder of the wine; digest for 
seven days, frequently agitating; and, lastly, filter.” | 


As the iron is oxidized and dissolved in the wine by the tar-. 


taric acid ef the supertartrate of potass it contains, the Rhe- 
| nish wine ordered by the Dublin Pharmacopeeia will be found 
|. to answer better for this preparation than the sherry directed by 
| the London College. It is therefore a vinous solution of tar- 
trate of iron and potass ; and, when prepared in the mode or- 
dered by the London College, each pint contains about ers. xxij 
of oxide of iron. The strength, however, must altogether de- 
pend upon the state of jhe wine; and it is to be regretted that 
the College did not follow the same plan it adopted for the so- 
| lution of ammoniated copper, and employ a given portion of 
| ferrum tartarizatum, which readily dissolves in wine, and 
| forms a permanent solution. | 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This is the least unpleasant 
of the preparations of iron. It is chiefly employed in chloro- 
sis, and the relaxed habits of young females. The dose is from 
§5j to £5vj, given twice or three times a day. 


\ 
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PRHPARATA EX HYDRARGYRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF MERCURY. 


HYDRARGYRUS PURIFICATUS. Lond. Purified 
Mercury. | 
“Take of mercury, six pounds; filings of iron, a pound. 
Rub them together, and distil the mercury from an iron retort.” 
) Edinburgh. 3 

“¢ Take of mercury, four parts; filings of iron, one part. 
Rub them together, and distil from an iron retort.” 

HybDRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM. Dub. Purified Mercury. 

‘Take of mercury, six pounds. Distil off slowly four 
pounds.” 

By this mode of treating mercury it 1s certainly obtained 
more bright and mobile; but although it is generally supposed 
that the iron operates by exerting a superior affinity for 
the foreign metals with which the mercury of commerce 1s 
supposed to be alloyed, yet this is altogether hypothetical, and 
the necessity of the process may be well questioned. 


ACETIS HYDRARGYRI. Edin. <Acetite of Mercury. 

‘© Take of purified mercury, three ounces; diluted nitrous 
acid, four ounees and a half, or a little more than may le re- 
quired for dissolving the mercury; acetite of potass, three 
ounces; boiling water, eight pounds. Mix the mercury with 
the diluted nitrous acid; and, towards the cessation of the ef- 


fervescence, digest, if necessary, until the mercury be com- | 


pei'y dissolved. Then dissolve the acetite of potass in the 


iling water; and immediately to this solution still hot add. 


the former, and mix thein together by agitation. Set the mix- 
ture aside to crystallize; then wash the crystals placed ina 
funnel with cold distilled water; and finally, dry them with a 
very gentle heat. 

‘¢ In preparing acetite of mercury it is necessary that all the 
vessels, and the funnel, which are used, be of glass.” 

Acetas Hyprarcrri. Dub. Acetate of Mercury. 

‘¢ Take of purified mercury, three ounces; ie nitrous 
acid, three fluid ounces; acetate of kali, three ounces; boiling 


distilled water, eight pints. Add the acid to the mercury, and 
when the effervescence is over, digest upon hot sand, that the | 


metal may be dissolved; mix this solution immediately with 


the boiling water in which the acetate of kali has been previ- - 
ously dissolved, and then let the mixture be passed as quickly 


as possible through a double linen cloth. Cool it, that crystals 


é 


- 
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may form; wash these with cold distilled water, and dry therm 
upon paper with a very gentle heat. 
<< In the whole of this process glass vessels must be used.”” 
Acetic acid scarcely acts on mercury, but by either of the 
above processes the acetate may be formed. Nitrate of mer-~ 
cury is first obrained by the action of the nitric acid on the 


mercury; and this is eer by the acetate of potass, the 


alkali of which unites with the acid of the metallic salt, and: 
forms nitrate of potass, which remains in solution; while the 
disengaged acetic acid combines with the oxide of mercury, 
and forms the acctate of mercury, which readily crystallizes, 
and is thus easily separated, By preparing the solution of the 
nitrate of mercury i a gentle heat, when there is an excess 
of acid, the portion of mild acetate of mercury produced is 
considerable; but if the quantity of acid be sufficient for the 
saturation only of the oxide, a sudden decomposition of the 
solution is effected by the hot water which contains the acetate 
of potass in solution, independent of the action of the acetate, 
and a subnitrate of mercury of a yellow colour is precipitated. 
Hence the propriety of the direction of the Edinburgh College 


to use more acid ** than is required for dissolving the mer- 


-cury.”? It is of much importance also that the degree of heat. 


be Bi ; for ifa high temperature be employed, the metal is 
oxidized toa maximum, and the product of the subsequent 
part of the process is an Oxyacetate, which is very acrid and 
soluble, instead of the salt intended.to be produced. ‘For the 
success of the process, which often fails, the Solution of the 
acetate of potass should not be used immediately after it is 
made, but should be scarcely more than tepid when it is mixed 


with the solution of nitrate of mercury ; and to the water enn- 


ployed for washing the salt, should be added about fj of di- 
stilled vinegar for « every ofs of water; which prevents the par- 
via decomposition of the acetate, and the consequent yellaw 
colour of the crystals, that sometimes occur in the washing. 
Qualities. his salt, when properly prepared, is in small 
flat crystals, of a silvery whiteness, acrid to the taste, solulile 
in ‘hot water, but scarcely soluble in cold water; and having 
an acrid taste. It is insoluble in alcohol. The alkalies de- 


compose it, and it is readily decomposed by heat. Light also 


has this effect, blackening the salt. The proportion of its con- 
stituents has not yet been ascertained. 

Medical properties and uses. Acetate of mercury iS antis y- 
philitic and alterative; but ‘it is scarcely ever used, unless as 
the active ingredient of Keyser’s pills. As an external app!li- 
cation, a solution of it, in the proportion of grs. ijin f%iy of 
rose water, is used in some cutaneous affections. The interijal 
dose is gr. j, night and morning, 


r 
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HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. Lond. Ozxymuriate of 


Mercury. | : 

‘© Take of purified mercury, two pounds; sulphuric acid, 
thirty ounces (by weight); dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 
Boil the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel, un- 
til the sulphate of mercury becomes dry: ‘rub this, when it is 
cold, with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware mortar; then 
sublime it in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat.” 


Murias Hyprarcyri; olim, MERCURIUS SUBLIMATUS | 


corrosivus. Edin. Muriate of Mercury ; formerly, Corro- 
sive Sublimate. 

«¢ Take of purified mercury, two pounds ; sulphuric acid, two. 
pounds and a half; dried muriate of soda, four pounds. Boil 
the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel placed in 
asand-bath, until the matter becomes dry. Mix this, when 
it is cold, ina glass vessel, with the ‘muriate of soda; then 


sublime in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat. Ses 


parate the sublimed matter from the scoriz.”’ 


~ Murias HyDRARGYRI CORROSIVUM. Dub.. Corresive Mu- 
riale of Mercury. | 

‘< Take of purified mercury, fwo pounds; sulphuric acid, 
three pounds; dried miuriate of soda, two pounds and a half. 


Dissolve the mercury in the acid, and gradually increase the | 


heat until the matter become almust dry; let this, when it is 
cold, be rubbed with the muriate of soda.in an earthen-ware 


mortar; and then sublime it ina proper vessel with a gradually 


raised heat.” 

Sulphuric acid does not act upon mercury at a low tempera- 
ture; but when three parts of this acid are boiled upon two of 
mercury, the metal decomposes the acid, and 1s oxidized, sul- 
phurous gas being emitted with effervescence; and there re- 
mains a dry mass of a fine white colour, which is an oxysul- 
phate of mercury combined with an excess of acid. - By tritu- 
raung this salt with dried muriate of soda, and exposing the 
mixture to heat, a double decomposition 1s effected; the mu- 
riatic acid leaves the soda, and combines with the oxide of 
mercury of the oxysulphate, while the sulphuric acid unites 
with the soda; thus forming muriate of mercury and sulphate 
of soda, the former of which, being easily volatilized, is sepa- 
rated from the latter by sublimation. ‘This process was first 
proposed by Kunkel, but no salt has been prepared by a greater 
variety of methods; and as it is now gencrally manufactured 
on the large scale, the proportions of the ingredients ordered 
by the Colleges are perhaps but seldom adopted. Of the three 
formule of the British Colleges, however, that of the Dublin 
College is to be preferred, as by the larger proportion of. sul- 
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phurie acid, and the smaller of muriate of soda, a more com- 
plete decomposition of the muriate of soda is effected; ahd con- 
sequently a greater quantity of muriatic acid being evolved, a 
larger proportion of the oxide of mercury must necessarily be 
converted into muriate. Sixteen ounces of mercury Should 
yield about 3xx of corrosive muriate. The most simple pro- 
cess, and perhaps the best, is the direct solution of the red 
- oxide of mercury in muriatic acid, by which the salt is obtained 
by spontaneous crystallization’; but it is too expensive for ge- 
neral purposes. . 
» Qualitres., Corrosive muriate of mercury ? is.obtained by 
the above processes in the form of a white, shining, gemitrans- 
parent, easily pulverized mass, made up of small iis: cry- 
stals which do not alter on exposure to the air. Its specific 
gravity 18 5°1398. It is inodorous; and has a very acrid, dis- 
agreeable metallic taste; changes to green several of the vege- 
table colours ; is soluble in 20 parts of water at 60°, 2 parts at 
212°, and in 4 parts of alcohol at 60°. I[t is soluble also in 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, and may be again 
obtained unaltered by evaporating the solutions. The fixed 
alkalies and alkaline earths decomposeit, precipitating it from its 
solution of an orange-yellow colour, which becomes brick-red. 
It is also partially decomposed by exposure to light, and changed 
into calomel 3. The carbonates of the alkalies precipitate it of a 
fixed vellow hue, and ammonta forms with ita white triple com- 
pound. When triturated with olive oil, the oil is whitened ; 
and when boiled with it, a small portion of calomel is thrown 
down, The volatile oils reduce it. It is also decomposed by 
solutions ofi.tartrate of potass and antimony, and of superace- 
tate of lead, and forms precipitates in infusions and decoctions 
of the following vegetable substances; chamomile flowers, 
horse-radish root, columba root, catechu, cinchona bark, rhu- 
barb root, senna leaves, simaruba bark, oak bark, and in the - 
almond inixture: consequently, it 1s incompatible in extempo- 
rancous formule with those substances: Mr. Chenevix made 
the first correct analysis of this salt: according to him, 100 
grains of it consist of 16 parts of muriatic acid, and 82 of an 
oxide of mercury composed of 12°3 of oxygen and 69°7 of 


¥ Annales de Chimie, xxviil. 12. . 

2 This appellation, which is that of the Dublin College, is certainly preferable 
te cither of the names imposed by the’two other Colleges. ‘The name oxrymu- 
riate is improper in a strictly chemical sense, and for the purposes of medicine 
is not sufficiently distinct from submuriaie, the new name for calomel: and for 
the latter reason the Edinburgh name is more exceptionable. The old names 
were, Hydrargyrus murtatus, Mercurius sublimatus corrosivus, 

3 Mr. Chenevix found, “ that if a bit of copper be put into a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, a white powder shortly falls to the bottom, and that powder 


is calomel. When washed, it does not contain an atom of copper, nor of cor. 
Tesive sublimate.” 
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merctiry'; but a more recent analysis of Zaboada makes the 
proportions 19°5 of acid, and 80°5 of oxide consisting of 8°5 

of oxygen and 71°5 of mercury*. It should be preserved in 
opaque bottles. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt has been long known 
to chemists’. Jt is a powerful stimulant and alterative; and in 
jarge doses is one of the most violent of the metallic poisons. 
As an antisyphilitic 1t was early much extolled, and ts the active 

ingredient of manya celebrated empirical nostrum ; but modern 
practice has fixed its real merits much lower than they formerly 
stood. It sometimes succeeds in curing the primary symptoms 
of syphilis, but as often fails; and although it checks the pros 
gress of the secondary symptoms, relieving venereal pains, and 
healing ulcers of the throat, ‘* yet even in these cases, says 
Mr. Pearson, ‘* it never confers permanent benefit ; for new 
symptoms will appear during the use of it; and on many oc< 
casions it will fail of affording the least advantage to the patient 
from first to last4.” It is given with more advantage i in some 
other affections, as old ulcers, chronic rheumatism, and in cu- 
taneous diseases, particularly lepra, in which Willan ‘says it 1s 
the only useful preparation of mercury, ‘ its operation being 
promoted by giving at the same time an antimonial ‘,” and the 
decoction of the woods. Its sensible operation is hy urine 5 
but sometimes it occasions the most viglent nausea, STIPINgs 
and purging, im which cases it should be combined with 
epium; and it is always necessary to take during its use some 
mucilaginous fluid, to moderate the irritation it is apt to in- 
duce. It is also used as an external application. (See the fol- 


owing article.) The dose is from gr. 7th to gr. $th, twice 


a day, made into a pill with crumb of bread or-extract of pop- 
pies. 

Officinal preparations. Svar Hydrargyi Sie tcbowy belie L. Hy« 
drargyrit Submurias. L.E.D. Hydrargyri Precipitatus albus, L. 


LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. So- 
lution of Oxymuriate of Mercury. 

** Take of oxymuriate of mercury, eighi grams; distilled 

water, fifteen fluid ounces ; rectified spirit, a fiuid ounce. Dis- 


solve the oxymuriate of mercury in the water, and add to it | 


the spirit.” 

This solution is intended to facilitate the administration of 
minute doses of oxymuriate of mercury, each fluid ounce of 
the solution containing half a grain of the salt. It ought not 
to be long kept or exposed to a clear light, as the oxymuriate 


Phil, Trans, 1802, part 1. 157. 2 Journal de Physique, |x. 383. 

3 ‘The preparation is said to have been long known to the Chinese, and it is 
mentioned by Rhagis and Avicenna. Bergman, iv. 281. 

4 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venereay ec, 116, 

5 Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, 140. 
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| 1s gradually decomposed, ahd calomel precipitated. Itis, how- 
ever, the most safe and convehient form of administering this 
active salt; and may be given as an antisyphilitic in doses 
of frem f5/s to fRij, in f%ij of linseed infusion, or water 
and syrup, and in more minute doses when its alterative ef- 
fects only are required. As a local application, this solution 
diluted with two parts of water forms a useful gargle in vene- 
real sore-throat; and without dilution we have found it ser- 
viceable as a gargle for breaking the abscess n cynanche-ton- 
sillaris, when suppuration takes place. Diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, it is employed as a wash against tetters and 
psora;, and very largely diluted, it may be used as an injection 


| in gonorrhoea; or given in the form of enema, when the sto- 
mach will not receive it. 


HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS". Lond. Submuriate of 
Mercury. : 

“¢ Take of oxymuriate of mercury, a pound; purified mer- 
| cury, nine ounces. Rub them together. until the globules dis- 
appear; then sublime; afterwards take out the sublimed mat- 
ter, reduce it to powder, and again sublime it twice. Finally, 
| reduce it to a very subtile powder, in the same manner which 
| has been directed for the preparation of chalk.” — 

SuBMuRIAS HyprRarGyRI, sive CALOMELAS. Edin. Sud- > 
muriate of Mercury, or Calomet. ; 

~& Take of muriate of mercury rubbed to powder in a glass 
mortar, four ounces; purified mercury, three ounces. Rub 
them together in a glass mortar with a litle water, in order to 
prevent the acrid powder from rising, until the mercury be ex- 
“tinguished; put the dried powder into an oblong. phial, one 
_ third of which only it shall fill, and sublime it in a sand-bath. 
The sublimation being completed, break the phial, and reject 
both the red powder round the bottom of it, and the white at. 
“its neck: again sublime the rest of the mass, and-reduce it to 
a fine powder, which is, lastly, to be well washed with boiling 
distilled water.” ihren , | 

Supmourias HypraArGYRI SUBLIMATUM, sive CaLomg- 
Las. Dub. Sublimed Submuriate of Mercury, or Calomel. 

‘‘ Take of corrosive muriate of mercury, @ pound; purified 
Mercury, nine ounces. Rub them together until the globules 
disappear, and sublime with a sufficient degree of heat. Let 
the sublimed matter be rubbed to powder, and again sublimed. 
Pulverize it, and wash it with frequent affusions of distilled 
water, until the poured off solution no longer lets any sedi- 


1 


1 Old names, Aquila alba, Aquila mitigata, Manna’Metallorum, Panchymagogum 
‘minerale, Panchymagogus quercetanus, Sublimatum dulce, Mercur:us dulcis subliona- 
tus, Calomelas. 
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tment fall on the addition = a few drops of carbonate of kali. 
Finally, dry it.’ 


This very important preparation is a muriate of mercury, | 


with the inetal at a minimum of oxidizement?. ae triturating 
the metallic mercury with the corrosive muriate, it is oxidized 
at the expense of the oxide of this salt, and the whole mass 
assumes a gray colour. The sublimations render the combi- 
nation of the new oxide with the acid complete; but this is 
not the case in the first sublimation: for both-metallic mer-. 
cury and corrosive muriate are found unchanged in the sub= 
himed mass; and hence the necessity of the second trituration 
and the subsequent sublimations. By repeating, however, the 
sublimations too often the product 1s injured, as corrosive mu- 
riate is formed in each sublimation, owing to the attraction of 
oxygen from the air of the apparatus. The Snal trituration 
and Jevigation are intended to separate any corrosive muriate 
that may have been formed, and the test of the Dublin Phar- 
macopeeia ought always to be had ‘recourse to for ascertaining 
this point. In performing the process, the addition of a little 
water during the trituration of the ingredients, in the first in- 
stance, 1s very necessarv; as otherwise, the operator is apt to 
suffer extremely from the acrid powder of the corrosive mu- 


riate which is elevated. Mr. Howard has lately proposed the — | 


following improvement in the mode of conducting the subhi- 
mation, “by which the difficulty which attends the grinding 
and levigation of the mass sublimed in the usual mode is alto- 
gether avoided. Instead of subliming so as to obtain the calo- 
mel i mm a concrete form, the vapour, as it rises, is thrown into 
a vessel containing water, where it instantly condenses in the 
form of a fine white impalpable powder. Tt is not, however, 
certain that the preparation does not suffer some change of 
composition, as it is lighter than the levigated calomel in the 
proportion of 3 to 5. It 1s undoubtedly 1 more free from any; 
_ combination of corrosive muiriate. 


Qualities. Calomel is obtained by the above processes in 


the form of.a dull semitransparent mass, composed, when the 
sublimation has been slowly conducted, of short prismatic: 


crystals, the specific gravity of which is 7:1758%. Itis inodo- 
rous, insipid, and has a dei yellow 8 ivory. colon whieh 


1 It is very remarkable that all the Colieges have erred in naming this prepa- 
ration, which in no point of view can be regarded asa submuriate, but is a& 
much a muriate as the corrosive sublimate; the sole difference depending on the 
degree of oxidizement of the metal, which in this preparation is at a minimum. 
In a medical point ef view, we are of opinion that the name calomel, however” 
absurd, ought te have been retained, as the syllables oxy and sub are scareely 
sufficient to distinguish the two salts to blundering assistants and apprenticess 
by whom the most Y dangerous mistakes may be cominitted, 

9 Annales de Chimic, xxvii, 12. 
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deepens by long exposure to the light. It is regarded a@ in- 
soluble, one part requirjng 1152 of water at 212° for its solu- 
tion', Nitric acid converts it into corrosive muriaté, much 
nitrous gas betng evolved; and the same change is effected by 
oxymuriatic acid. Lime-water and the alkalies, when tritu- 
rated with it, instantly render it black. According to Chene- 
vix, 100 parts of it contain, 11:5 of miuriatic acid, and 88°5 
oxide of mercury, consisting of 79 of mercury and 9°5 of 
oxygen*:; but according to Zaboada, ‘the proportions are, 
10°6 of acid, and 89°4 of oxide, consisting of 85 of mercury 
and 4°4 of oxygen}. , : 
Medical properties and uses. This is the most useful of 
the preparations of mercury, and is more generally employed 
than almost any other remedy in the whole range of the ma- 
teria medica. It is antisyphilitic, antispasmodic, alterative, 
deobstruent, purgative, and errhine. As a remedy in syphilis, 
it can be fully confided in, when its disposition to run off by 
the bowels is counteracted by opium; and in the same state 
of combination it is also’ found efficacious in several con- 
vulsive affections, as epilepsy, trismus, and tetanus; and in 
that species of spasmodic stricture which oceurs in virulent 
gonorrheea. As an alterative and deobstruent, it is employed 
with advantage in cutaneous eruptions, as lepra, scabies, and 
psora, in which cases it is combined with antimonials and 
guaiacum ; and in hepatitis, and glandular obstructions ; in drdp- 
sies it assists the action of squill and foxglove; and as a pur- 
gative it may be employed with safety in almost every form of 
disease not attended with visceral inflammation, or where there 
is not great irritability and delicacy of habit. Calomel, how- 
ever, does not act with certainty as a purgative even in large 
_, doses, and hence it 1s generally combined with scammony, ja- 
| lap, or some other active cathartic. The usual dose to affect 


’ Rouelle. . 
* Comparative Table of the Components of Calomel and Corresive Sublimate. 
CALOMEL. CoxRosivE SUBLIMATE. ; 
The oxide of mercury in ealomel is{| The oxide of mercury in corrosive 
composed of sublimate is composed of 
‘Mercury - = . 893 Mercury - 8 * 85. 
Oxygen - = ~ 10.7 Oxygen - - “ ¥S 
| 100-0 ~ 100 
And calomel is composed of And corrosive sublimate is composed 
Mercury 79 {me of 83-5 of 
Oxygen 95. Mercury Mercury 697 { Oxide of 
Muriatic acid ~ - 11°5 | Oxygen 123 mercury t sd 
Muriatic acid + - 18 
100-0 . f 
t 109 


Chenevix,-Phil, Trans. 1802, 157. 
3 Journal de Physique. 
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the habit and produce ptyalism is. from gr. j to grs. ij, ima 
pill with opium, given night’and morning; and from grs. ij 
to ers. vilj act in general as a purgative : ‘but in some com- 
plaints, as yellow ‘fever and croup for example, in which it is 
supposed to exert a specific effect, this dose has been repeated 


every two or three hours, until upwards of 100 grains have been 


taken in a very short space of time. 
On account of its insolubility and great specific gravity, it 
can be given only in the form of pills. 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRACIPITATUS. Edin. : 


Precipitated Submuriate of Mercury. 


‘© Take of diluted ee acid, purified mercury, each eight 


ounces ; muriate of soda, jour ounces anda half; boiling water, 
eight pounds. Mix the mercury with the diluted nitrous acid, 
and towards the termination of the effervescence digest wield 
a gentle heat, frequently shaking the vessel. It is Tequisite, 
however, chat niore mercury be mixed with the acid than it can 
dissolve, so that a completely saturated solution be obtained, 

“* Dissolve at the same time the muriate of sodavin the boil- 


ing water; then to this add the other solution while it is yet B 


warm, and mix them very quickly together. After the preci- 


pitate has subsided, pour off the saline fluid, and wash the sub- 


muriate of mercury by frequent affusions of warm water, which 
are to be poured off each time after the precipitate subsides, 
until the water comes off tasteless.” 


SuBMuRIAS HybDRrarGYRI PRECIPITATUM, Dub. Pre- © 


cipilated Sublmuriate of Mercury. 
<¢ Take of purified mercury, seven ounces $ diluted nitrous 
acid, five fluid ounces. Pour the acid upon the mercury in a 


class vessel, and when the effervescence has ceased, digest with) 
a gentle bots for six hours, with frequent agitation. Then 


raise the heat, that the solution may boil a little, which is to 
be poured off from: the residual mercury, and quickly mixed 


with ten pounds of boiling water, in which fowr ounces of mu- — 


‘* tate of soda have been previously dissolved ; wash the powder 
that subsides with warm distilled water, as long as the fluid 


poured off from it yields a precipitate on the addition of a few 


drops of the solution of (sab) carbonate of kali; lastly, let it 


be dried.” 


These processes are framed on the process originally sug- 


gested by Scheele, and the error into which he was led by rea-_ 


soning from a false analogy has not been corrected by the 


C olleges; the product of the above process being a mild mu-— 
riate of mercury mixed with subnitrate of mercury which mo- 


difies its powers, a smaller proportion also of mild muriate 
being obtained than should follow from the quantity of mer- 


cury.employed. The cause of this effect is, that by dissolying 


so 2 mis 
fa? , 
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mercury innitric acid with the assistance of heat, the metal 

contained in the acid sglution is oxidized to a maximum, and 

when water is added to it, a subnitrate is precipitated, while a 

_ supernitrate remains in solution. Hence on the addition of 
the watery solution of muriate of soda, the water occasions the 
subnitrate to be precipitated, before the decomposition which 
takes place is affected, at the same time part of the oxide com- 
ines with the acid of the muriate of soda, and formsa portion 
of corrosive muriate which is held in solution with the newly: 
formed nitrate of soda, while the mild muriate is precipitated 
in combination with insoluble subnitrate of mereury. 

To obtain, therefore, the greatest proportion of pure mild 

“Muriate of mercury by precipitation, the nitrate must be pre-. 

pared slowly, and without the aid of heat, which should not be | 
_ employed in any part ofthe process. Mr. Murray ascertained, 
that ** the quantity of mild muriate obtained from a solution 
of 3) of mercury in diluted nitric acid in’ the cold is a little 
more than 3}; while from the same quantity dissolved with 
the application of heat, the precipitate did not exceed 3fs, 
| while the liquor held dissolved much more corrosive muriate 
than the other‘. . 

Qualities. Precipitated mild muriate of mercury, when 
properly prepared, is inodorous and insipid. It.1s. whiter, 
smoother, and lighter, than the sublimed preparation, but other- 
wise agrees with it, both in its chemical qualities and medici- 
nal effects. As prepared, however, according tothe directions 
of the pharmacopeeias, subnitrate of mercury, which it, con- 
tains, may have some effect in altering its powers in a small 
“degree. 

Medical properties and uses. It is said to be more liable to 
run off by the bowels than common calomel; but as its pro-’ 
pertics are essentially the same, it may be revarded as a super- 
-fluous preparation. | 


HYDRARGYRUS PRAECiPITATUS ALBUS. Lond. 
White Precipitate of Mercury. 

“Take of oxymuriate of mercury, muriate of ammonia, of 
each haifa pound; solution of subcarboriate of potass, half a 
| pint ; distilled water, four pints. Dissolve first the muriate of 
ammonia, then the oxymuriate of mercury, in the distilled 
water, and add to the mixed solution the solution of subcar- 
bonate of potass.. Wash the precipitated powder until it be- 
| come tasteless, and then dry it.” 


1 System of Materia Medica, Fc. 11. 319. 
_? This name is completely at variance with the principles on which the re- 
formed’ nomenclature is founded; and the reasons which might have excused 
the adoption of catomel and some other equally barbarous terms, cannot be ad- 
} Wane ni in justification in this instance. 
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SupmMuriAs HyDRARGYRI AMMONIATUM. Dub. Ammo- 
niated Sulmuriate of Mercury. 

** Add to the fluid which has been poured off from the pre- 
eipitated submiuriate of mercury a quantity of water of caustic 
ammonia sufficient to precipitate the whole of the metallic 


salt. Wash the precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry | 


it upon bibulous paper.’ 

As the products of these two processes are precisely the 
same, that of the Dublin College is to be preferred, both on 
account of its ceconomy and its greater simplicity.. The fluid 
it orders to be used, is that which is decanted from the preci- 
pitated mild muriate of mercury prepared by heat ; and which, 
as we have already observed, holds the corrosive muriate in so- 
lution; so that the oxide of this is precipitated by the ammo- 
-mnia, combined with a portion of acid and also of ammonia, 
forming a ternary compound, or a submuriate of mercury and 
ammonia, In the London process, the muriate of ammonia 
and the oxymuriate of mercury, when dissolved in the water, 
combine together, and form a solution of a ternary compound 
_ of muriatic ‘acid, ammonia, and oxide of mercury, or a soluble 
“supermuriate of mercury and ammonia, By the addition of 
the subcarbonate of potass, a great part of the acid, both. of 
the muriate of ammonia and of il ve mercurial salt, is absiiaokedl 


and the same triple ener compound is precipitated as in. . 


the former process; and the fluid retains in solution muriate 
of potass, the copinteic acid having been dissipated in the ga- 
seous form. 


Qualities. This muriate of mercury and ammonia is inodo- 


yous and insipid ; of a snowy whiteness, smooth, and insoluble 
in water, and dogs not become black when stutamibed with lime 
water. Jt is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric acids, 
the former of which conyerts 1t into oxymuriate of mercury 
and sulphate of mercury and ammonia, and the latter into the 


oxymuriate also, and nitrate of ammonia and mercury. Mu-_ 


riatic acid restores it to the state of soluble supermuriate, the 
sal alembroth of the old chemists. According to Fourcroy’s 
analysis, its constituents are, 81 parts of oxide of mercury, 16 
ef muriatic acid, and 3 of ammonia, It is sometimes adult a 
rated with white lead; to discover which, digest one part of it 


< 
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in four parts of Ane acid, and add ys the solution a small 


quantity of sulphuret of ammonia 5 a black precipitate insolu- 
ble in sulphuric acid indicates the presence of lead. 
Medical properties and uses. Thiseprepara.ion is only used, 


in combination with lard, as an ointment for the cure of itch, 


and some otber cutancous eruptions. 
Officinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri precipitati albi. L. D. 
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HYDRARGYRUS CUM CRETA. Lond. Mercury with 
Chalk. ie 

“¢ Take of purified inercury, three ounces; prepared chalk, 
jive ounces. Rub them together until the slobules disappear.” 


HyprarcyruMm cum Creta. Dub. Mercury with Chalk. 

*¢ It is prepared in the same manner as the mercury with 
magnesia, only instead of magnesia employing precipitated 

chalk.’’ 
' _ In these processes the mercury is slightly oxidized during 
the trituration, and is in the state of the black oxide, 100 parts 
of which, according to Fourcroy, contain, when well prepared, 
about 4 af oxygen. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘It is alterative, and is occa» 
_ sionally prescribed. in tinea capitis, and other cutaneous affec- 
tions; but it merits very little attention. The dose may be 
_ from ers. v to afs, given twice a day, mixed in any viscid sub- 

Stance. 


HYDRARGYRUM notes MAGNESIA. Dub. Mercury 


with Magnesia. 

‘¢ Take of mercury, manna, of each an ounce; magnesia, 
half aneounce. Triturate the mercury with the manna in an 
earthen mortar, adding as many drops of water as will give to 


the mixture the thickness of syrup, and continue the rubbing | 


until the metallic globules completely disappear; then add, 

still triturating, @ drachm of magnesia; and after the whole is 
well mixed together, add a pint ‘Of bei water, and agitate the 
mixture. Allow the mixture to remain for some time at rest, 
in order that the sediment may subside, from which the fluid 
is to be decanted. Repeat the washing a second and a third 
time, that the whole of the manna may “be removed ; and add 
the remainder of the magnesia to the sediment while it is still 
moist. Finally, drv the ‘powder upon bibulous paper.’ 

The addition of the manna in this process, and im the former 
preparation with chalk of the Dublin College, is intended only 
to facilitate the oxidizement of the mercury; and therefore it 
isaafterwards removed’ by the subsequent washings, so that the 
product remains a gray or black oxide of mercury mixed with 
magnesia. It is lable to the same objections as the former 
preparation, and might well be rejected. 


HYDRARGYRI NITRICO- OXYDUM. néhas Nitric 
Oxide of Mercury. 

‘Take of purified mercury, three pounds ; nitric aa a 
pound and a half; distilled water, two pints. Mix them in a. 


glass vessel, and boil untik the mercury be dissolved, and a. 


white mass remains after the evaporation of the water. Rub 
his into a powder, and putit into another vessel very shallow; 


/ 
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then expose it to.a gentle heat, and gradually raise the fire un- 
til it cease to emit red vapours.” | 


OxvpumM HypDRARGYRI RUBRUM PER ACIDUM NITRICUM 3 
olim, MERCURIUS PRACIPITATUS RUBER. Edin. Red Oxide 


of Mercury by nitric Actd; formerly, Red Precipitate of Mer- ~ 


Cury. : ‘ 

© Take of purified mercury, a@ pound; diluted nitrous acid, 
sixteen ounces. Dissolve the mercury, and evaporate the so- 
lution over a gentle fire to a white dry mass, which being 
_Tubbed to a powder is to be put into a glass cucurbit, and co- 


vered with a thick plate of glass. Then adapt a capital to the» 


vessel, and having placed‘it in a sand-bath, let the contained 
matter be roasted with a fire gradually raised until it pass into 
very red small scales.” 


OxypumM Hyprareyrrli nitRicum. Dub. Nitric Oxide of 
Mercury. . 

‘¢ Take of purified mercury, ten ounces ; diluted nitrous acid, 
ten fluid ounces. Let them be mixed in a glass, and the mer- 
cury dissolved with a gradually raised heat; then increase the 
fire until the residuary matter in the bottom of the vessel be 
converted into red scales.” _ 

In this process the mercury is first oxidized at the expense 


of part of the acid employed, and the oxide, which is in a high | 


state of oxidizement, combines with the undecomposed acid, 
so as to,form a nitrate of mercury. By augmenting the heat, 
this nitrate is decomposed, the acid and water are nearly alto- 
gether expelled, and the oxide is left of a bright red colour, or 
rather the subnitrate, for it 1s combined with a small portion 
of acid. However simple the process may appear to be, yet 
it has been always found difficult to produce the bright red 
scaly appearance which the product should have when it is 
properly prepared. Much of the success of the process appears 
to depend on the purity ofahe. acid; the proper regulation of 
the heat, which at the utmost should not be 600°;! and the 
scale on which itis formed, the heat being more steadily 
maintained, and acting with more uniformity, on a large 
than on a small quantity of materials. Hence the red pre- 
cipitate prepared in Holland, where it is manufactured largely, 
has always been considered better than any prepared in this 
country. The proportions used by the Dutch chemists are 
50 pounds of pure mercury, and 70 of pure nitrous acid of a 


specific gravity 1:3. The decomposition is conducted in very. 


Jarge flat vessels, the fire being raised when the gaseous ni- 
trous acid ceases to he sensibly disengaged; and the test of its 


' Higgins, Essays, i, 133. 
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‘perfection i is the inflammation of a match which has been just 
blown out, by introducigg i it into the vapour arising from the 
decomposing oxide’. 

Qualities. When properly prepared, this preparation of 
mercury is in small scales of a bright red colour, very acrid and 
corrosive; insoluble in water, but totally soluble in nitric acid 
without effervescence. It is completely volatilized in a red 
heat, and at the same time decomposed. We have found the 
observation of Mr. Murray correct, that ** if the preparation 
be boiled for a short time with five or six times its weight of 
water, the liquor, when filtered, has the styptic metallic taste, 
and gives a white precipitate with water of ammonia or carbo- 
nate of potass; a plain proof that it holds dissolved nitrate of 
mercury ?.”7 According to Payssé, 100 parts contain 82 of 
mercury, and 18 of oxygen. It is sometimes adulterated with 
red oxide of lead, which may be detected by dissolving one 
part in four of acetic acid ; if lead be present, the solution has 
asweetish taste; and sulpheric acid, when dropped into ity 
throws down sulphate of lead. 

Medical properties and uses. Nitric oxide of mercury is 
stimulant and escharotic. It is an external application only, 
being used, when rubbed into a fine powder, asa stimu- 
lant to old sores, and for destroying fungus. As a powder, in 
the proportion of gr.fs to ers. iv of sugar, it is blown into 
the eye to remove specks on the cornea; and formed into an . 
ointment with lard, it is an useful application to ulcerations of 
the eyelids, and to chancres. 

Officinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxidi. L.E. D. 

HYDRARGYRI.OXYDUM RUBRUM. Lond. Red 
Oxide of Mercury. 

6 Take of purified mercury, a pound. Put the mercury into 
a glass vessel with a narrow mouth and broad at the bottom. 
Expose this vessel open to a heat of 600°, until the mercury be 
converted into red scales; then rub these to a fine powder.” 


Oxypum Hyprareyrr. Dub. Oxide of Mercury. 
‘“<Take of purified mercury, any quantity. Put it into an 
open glass vessel with a narrow mouth and a broader bottom, 


and expose it to a heat of about 600°, until it be converted into 
ted scales,” 


In this process the mercury is brought nearly to the boiling 
point’, so as to be volatilized, in which state it decomposes 


1M. Payssé, Annales de Chimie, li. 202. 
2 System of Materia Medica, ii. 329. Mr. Murray suggests, that it should have 
been named Sulmitras Hydrargyrt ruber, 


3 Irvine makes the boiling point of mercury to be 672°; Crichton, 655°; and 
Dalton, 660°, ~ 


~ 
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atmospherical air, attracting its oxygen, and is converted into — 


a red oxide. A small quantity of mercury requires several 
weeks to be thus oxidized ; and therefore as much only 1s in- 
troduced into the vessel as can cover the bottom of it; and 
both on this account, and in order to prevent the dissipation 


of the volatilized metal, the shape of the vessel is of some 


tmportance. It should ‘have a wide bottomeand along neck, 

the extremity of which is extended almost to a point; and it 
should be heated.in a sand-bath, the sand not rising higher 
round the vessel than the mercury stands within it. By keep- 
ing up a steady heat, a constant circulation of the mercurial 
vapour 1s kept up in the upper part of the matrass, and as it 
combines with oxygen, a dull film first forms on the surface of 
_the mercury, which is next converted into a black powder, and 
then into red shining scales. A part of the mercury 18 always 
lost; and as the process requires much attention, and so long 


a time for its completion, the preparation is necessarily expen- 


give. 


Qualities. Red oxide of mercury is obtained in the form of 


minute, crystalline, very brilliant, sparkling, deep red scales, 
inodorous, but acrid and caustic, although less so than the 


former preparation. It is soluble in several of the acids. 


without decomposition. Whenrubbed with running Mereurys 
both are changed into black oxide ;_ and when heated to: igni~ 
tion In a glass retort, it 1s decomposed ; ; very pure oxygen being 


obtained, and the metal again returns to the state of running 


mercury. According to Lavoisier, 100 parts of this oxide con- 
tain 7 of oxygen; Fourcroy makes the proportion of oxygen §; 
and Chenevix, 15 parts. 

Medical properties and uses. This 18 a very active prepara- 
tion gf mercury, and has been eraplonen by. some very cele- 
brated practitioners ' as an internal remedy in syphilis. \ It is, 
however, very apt to vomit, purge, and otherwise violently af- 
fect the stomach and bowels ; ; consequently it is now scarcely 
ever exhibited internally, or employed as an antisyphilitic. 
The dose may be gr. j, c »mbined with gr.fs. of opium, in the 
form of pill, night and morning. It 1s chiefly used as an ex- 
ternal stimulant, and escharotic in the same cases as the nitrie 
oxide; being previously rubbed to a fine powder, and either 


sprinkled over the ulcers; or united with lard, and ARSE as & 


an olntiment. 
HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM CINEREUM. fess Gray 
ining of Mercury. 
Take of submuriate of mercury, an ounce; lime-water, 
eit Boil the submuriate of mercury in the lime- -waltery 


1 John Hunter. 
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stirring it assiduously, until the gray adie of mercury subside. 
Wash this with distilled water, and then dry it.” 

OxipuM FiyDRARGYRI CINEREUM. Edin. Gray Gels of 
Mercury. 

«¢ Take of purified mereuty, four parts ;. diluted nitrous 
acid, five parts ; distilled water, fifteen parts ; water of car- 
bonate of ammonia, @ sufficient quantity. Dissolve the mer- 
cury in the acid ; add gradually the distilled water; then pour 
on as much waier of ‘carbonate of ammonia as may be suffi- 
cient for precipitating the whole of the oxide of mercury, which 
is to be afterwards washed with pure water, and dried.” 

PuLvis HypRarcyni CINEREUS, Dub. Gray Powder of 
Mercury. 

‘“¢ Take of mercury, two ounces; diluted nitrous acid, two 
Fluid ounces ; dissolve the mercury in a slow heat, and dilute 
the solution with eight fluid ounces of cold water; then drop 
into it ove ounce and a half of the water of carbonate of am- 
monia, or as much as may be sufficient for precipitating the 
whole of the metal, which is to be washed with boiling di- 
stilled water, until the poured off fluid yield no sediment when 
water of sulphuret » of ammonia is dropped intoit. Finally,, 
let the precipitate be dried.’ 

The appellations given to these preparations would lead to 
the supposition that they were essentially the same, although 
the London iphone differs from the other two and scarcely 
any difference, indeed, exists between the products of the three 
processes, when they are properly conducted. In the London 
process, the lime-water decomposes the mercurial sait, its 
lime unites with the acid of the mild muriate, and the insoluble 
oxide, which is at a low state of onidiverient: remains of a 
grayish colour, while the muriate of lime which is tormed, 
being soluble, is easily separated by washing. In the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin processes it is intended, first, to produce a 
nitrate of mercury with the metal, at a love state of oxidizes 
ment; so that by the addition of he carbonate of ammonia a 
decomposition may be effected, and gray oxide of mercury, 
and muriate of ammonia fowned which are to be separated by 
the subsequent washings. But; if the nitrate of mercury be 
formed, with the assistance of heat, as ordered by the Dublin 
College ; or even if the solution We quickly made without 
heat, the metal becomes too highly oxidized, and the result is 
not the gray oxide, which the Colleges intend should be pro- 
duced, but is a mixture of the gray oxide, and a triple com- 
pound of oxide, mercury, ammonia, and nitric acid'. The’ 
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1 Green’s Chemistry, (translation.) ii, 930. 
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directions af these formule are not sufficiently distinct to pres 
duce the effect intended; and, therefore, the ‘following direc- 
tions given by Habneman fat this preparation are absolutely 
necessary to be followed for obtaining the gray oxide in a purer 
form. Dilute the acid with two parts of water, and add the 
mercury in small quantities at a time, placing the vessel in cold 
water to moderate the rise of temperature during the solution, 
which thus proceeds very slowly. When the acid has taken 
up as much of the metal as will saturate it, dilute the solution 
with twenty parts of distilled water, and drop in solution of | 
ammoma as. long as any precipitateis produced» Wash the 
precipitate immediately in water, and dry it on bibuleus paper 
before the fire'. The same effect 1s produced if subcarbonates. 
of ammonia be used, the carbonic acid being disengaged. 
walities. Gray oxide of mercury, properly prepared, i isin 

the form of an impalpable blackish gray-coloured powder, 
which becomes: paler if exposed to air and light. It is inodo- 
rous, insipid, and insoluble in water. In the state in which itis 
ustially found in the shops, it 1s of a light gray: colour, almost 
approaching to a white, in which state it contains the triple 
salt above mentioned. Wher prepared according to the Lon- 
don formula, it has been sup posed *, *, that the lime not being 
able to abstract the whole of the acid, the product is strictly a 
submuriate of mercury. We find, from experiment, that 
this is actually the case, and it is not improbable that a minute 
portion of the lime may also be i acing in the state of 
carbonate. The constituents of the gray oxide are supposed to 
be 06 parts of mercury, and 4 of oxygen, in 100 parts 3. 

Medical properties ‘md uses. The gray oxide of mercury, 
when well prepared, may be used as a ‘substitute for the oxide: 
prepared by trituration ; and as it is more likely to be always 
of an uniform. strength, it may of course be more depended on 
than these preparations. It has been, however, objected to for 
forming ointment for the purposes of mercurial frictions ; 
(see Ung. Oxidi Hydrargyrt cinerei)—out perhaps the objec- 
tions have originated from that form of the preparation having 
been used which contains the triple salt. We have seen 
it used with advantaye for fumigation, both locally applied 
'to assist the healing of vencreal ulcers; and, ‘generally, to 
bring the habit under'the influence of mercury, when it could 
not be introduced by the ordinary mode, The dose of this 
oxide is from gr. 1, to grs. ij, given in the form of pill twice 
a day. 

Officinal. preparation. Unguentum Oxidi Hydrargyri cinerei, E. 
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¥ Murray’s Chemistry, 2d edit. ni. 178. 2 Murray’s System of Materia Medica, 
11, $26, 3 Fourcroy. . 
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SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM; olim, 
ZETHIOPS MINERALIS, Edin, Dub. Black Sulphuret of 
Mercury ; formerly, Ethiops Mineral. | 

‘© Take of purified wnercary, sublimed sulphur, of each 
equal weights, Rub them together in a glass mortar with a 
elass pestle, until the globules of mereury altogether disappear. 
it may be made.with double the quantity also of mereury.’ 

During the trituration of the mercury with the sulphur, 
Fourcroy supposes that the mietal is imperfectly oxidized by 
attracting ox ygen from the atmosphere; but this opinion has 
been disproved | by the experiments of Proust’; and although 
a chemical combination be effected between the mercury and — 
the sulphur, yet the real nature of the prenerashy. is not un- 
derstood, / 

Qualities. Black sulphuret of mercury is im the form of a 
very black, impalpable, inodorous, insipid powder. When 
“heated in an open vessel it emits sulphurous acid gas ;-becomes 
first of a deep violet hue, and idee be sublimes of a bril-, 
‘Hant red colour. © [tis insoluble in nitric: acid, but is totally 
dissolved by a solution of pure potass, from which the acids 
precipitate it unchanged. It is sometimes adulterated with 
ivory-black, which may be detected in it by throwing a little of 
the suspected Ethiops on a red-hot iron ; if ivory-black be 
present, some ashes will be left after the 70 olatilization of the 
black sulphuret, which is completely dissipated. | 

Medical properties and uses. This mercurial preparation is 
alterative and anthelmintic. It is chiefly employed against 
scrophulous swellings, and in cutaneous affections ; and has ~ 
been found useful in ascarides. But it is on the whole a very 
uncertain preparation, and requires to be long used to produce 
any sensible effects. The dose is from gers. v, to ffs, eiven 
twice or three times a day. 


HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM RUBRUM. Lond. 
Red Sulphuret of Mercury. 
ss Take of purified mercury, forty ounces'; sublimed sul- 
phur, eight ounces. - Having melted the sulphur over the fire, 
mix in the mercury, and, immediatel ly the mass swells, re- 
move the vessel from flies fire, and cover it with force to pre- 
vent it from catching fire; then rub it into powder and sub- 
lime.” 
SULPHURATUM HypRARGYRI RUBRUM. Dub. Red Sul. 
phuret of Mercury. 
Fame sO purified mercury, forty ounces; sublimed sul- 
phur, eight ounces. Mix the mercury with the inelted sulphur ; 


3 Journal de Physique, litt. 92, 2 Formerly, Hydravgyrus sulphuratus 
ruler, Cinnabaris factiliu. 
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and if the mixture take fire, extinguish it by covering the ves- 
sel; then rub the mass to powder, and sublime it.”’ 

By these processes the mercury and sulphur are more inti- 
mately combined, and a more complete sulphuret produced, 
than in the former preparation. The inflammation which ts 
apt to happen after the mixture of the mercury with the melted 
sulphur, when the mass swells and explodes, as frequently 
‘occurs, is similar to the combustion during the union of sul- 
phur by heat with some other metals, independent of the 
presence of air: hence, covering the vessel, without removing 
it from the fire, does not check the PE START 06 although by 
excluding the air, areal inflammation of the materials may be 
prevented. In the second part of the process great caution 
is necessary to prevent the neck of the vessel in which it is 
sublimed from being choked up by the sublimed sulphuret ; as 
by the occurrence of such an accident the vessel would be burst 
by the confined vapours. To avoid this, a wide-necked vessel 
should be used. 

The cinnabar of eommerce, which 1s chiefly used as a pig- 
ment, is manufactured in Holland, on a very extensive scale '; 
and the following method has been proposed by Mr. Kirchoff, 
for obtaining itin the humid way. First, form ethiops mineral 
by triturating, in a porcelain cup wits a glass pestle, 300 
grains of mercury, and 68 of sulraur, moistened with a few. 
drops of solution of potass, and then add to it 160 grains of 
potass, dissolved in an equal weight of water. Heat the vessel 
with the ingredients over the flame of a candle, continuing 
the trituration, and adding, as the fluid evaporates, pure water 
trom time to time, so as to keep the ingredients covered to the 
depth of an inch. At the end of two hours, if the trituration 
have been continued, the colour of the mixture changes from. 
black to brown, and then to red; after which no more water 
should be added, but the trituration must be uninterruptedly 
continued, until the mass have acquired the consistence of a 
jelly, and the red colour attained considerable brightness and 
beauty : the heat must be then immediately withdrawn, other- - 
wise the red soon changes to a dirty brown ?. | 

Qualities. ied sulphuret of mercury at Sera in the form 
of a vivid red crystalline cake, and yields, by trituration, 2 
powder of a very bright red colour, w ich j is inodorous, in- 
sipid, and insoluble in water, aicohol, and the acids, It is’ 
decomposed, however, by nitro-murtatic acid, which combines 
with the mercury, and disengages the sulphur ; but is not al- 
tered by solutions of the alkalics, even when boiled with 
them ; although potass, sada, and most of the metals decom- 
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* Seea description of the m ethod, Annales de Chimie, li. 196. 
9 Nicholson's Journal, 4to, ik. 1. 
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pose it when melted with it. Vauquelin supposed that it con- 
tains the metal in a state of high oxidizement; a supposition 
which the experiments of Proust have completely disproved. 
According to this chemist, 100 parts of the sulphuret consist 
of 85 of unoxidized mercury, and 15 of sulphur. This pre- 
paration is sometimes adulterated with red-lead, dragon’s- 
blood, and chalk; the-first 1s discovered by the same process as 
was deseribed for ‘discovering it in the red oxide; spirit of wine 

detects the second by extracting the colouring matter ; and the 
last is discovered by an effervescence being excited by tmutiatic 
acid ; and the production of sulphate of lime on adding sul- 
phuric acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Red sulphuret of mercury is 
alierative and deobstruent. It was formerly much used in cu- 
taneous diseases, gouty and rheumatic affections, and in worms. 
It is now, however, scarcely ever used. It has been recom- 
mended for fumigations in syphilis ; but the disagreeable effects . 
of the sulphurous vapours render it less fit for this purpose 
than the gray oxide. The dose for internal use is from grs. x. 
to 3fs, made into an electuary or bolus. 


SUB-SULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS; olim, 
-TURPETHUM MINERALE? Edin. -Yellow Sub- Sulphate 
of Mercury; formerly, Turbith Mineral, 

“Take of purified mercury, four ounces ; sulphuric acid, 
six ounces. Put them into a glass cucurbit, placed i ina sande 
bath, and boil them to dryness. Pulverize the white mags 
which is left at the bottom of the vessel, and thraw it into — 
boiling water. It will immediately be converted into a yellow, 


powder, which is to be washed with frequent affusions of warm 
water.” 


Oxypum Hyprareyrl sutpHuricum. Dub. Sulphuric 
Oxide of Mercury. 

‘¢ Take of purified mercury, a pound sulphuric acid, a 
pound and a half. Dissolve in a glass vessel, wih a sufficiently 
strong heat, and gradually raise the fire until the mass be com- 
pletely dried. This, by the affusion of a large quantity of hot 
water, will immediately become yellow and fall into powder, 
which is to be well triturated with the water in an earthen- 
ware mortar. 

‘s After pouring off the supernatant fluid, let the powder be 
washed with repeated affusions of hot distilled w ater, as long 
as any precipitate is produced in the decanted liquor on the ad- 


dition of a few drops of water of subcarbonate of kali; and, 
lastly, dry it.” 


1 This is the Hydrargyrus vitriolatus of the London Pharmacopeia of 1787, 
and formerly named Mercurtus emeticus flavus. 
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Sulphuric acid scarcely acts on mercury unless aided by a 
high temperature. When it ts boiled on it, as directed in 
these processes, the acid is partially decomposed by the metal 


which is-oxidized, while sulphurous gas is evolved ; and the | 


oxide thus formed uniting with the hie teas acid, the whole 
becomes a supersulphate “of mercury. By continuing the ap- 
plication of heat, a considerable portion of the acid is expelled, 

and partly decomposed, by which the metal is still more highly 
oxidized, aud the resulting -dry mass is a subsulphate of mer- 
cury. When boiling water is 3 poured un this salt, the fluid, acting 
by its powerful affuity forsulpburic acid decomposes ity abstracts 
the acid, and precipitates the oxide ; but as the acid still holds 


viewelcad with it asmall portion of oxide, and the precipitated 


oxide retains some acid, the result of this part of the process 
is a supersulphate of mercury held in solution by the water, 
and a sub- anne precipitated in the form of a yellow pow- 


der. To obtain this effect completely, the saline mass must be . 


made entirely dry before pouring over it the hot water; for if 
the vessel be sooner taken from the fire, the precipitation is 
partial only, the greater part of the salt being dissolved without 
being, decomposed. Perhaps the best mode is to continue the 
exsiccation until a little of the white mass dissolved in cold 
water does not redden litmus paper. The proportions for 
obtaining the largest quantity of product are two parts of acid, 

and one of mercury: hence, while the quantity ordefed by 
the Dublin Coilege is rather too small, the proportions of the 
Edinburgh formula are productive of a Very unnecessary waste 
of acid. 

Qualities. Subsulphate of mercury is inodorous, and acrid 
to the taste. It is obtained in the form of a beautiful bright 
yellow powder, of a specific gravity of 6°444, and nearly in- 
soluble in water, requiring 2000 parts at 60°, and 600 at 212°, 


for its solution, which is colourless. By trituration with mer- — 
cury it is changed into the black oxide; and at a red heat is - 


decomposed, the oxygen being given out and the metal re- 
duced. According to the analysis of Braumcamp and Sigueira, 
its constituents are 84'7 parts of oxide of mercury, 15 of sul- 
phuric acid, and 3 of water’; while Fourcroy makes them 87 
of oxide, 10 of acid, and 3 of water. 


Medical properties and uses. This preparation is emetic, - 


discutient, alterative, and errhine ; but from the violence of 
its action itis seldom administered as an internal remedy. As 
an errhine, however, it has. been found extremely useful in 
chronic ophthalmia, and diseases of the head 5 but even for 
this purpose its acrimony requires to be sheathed with some 


1 Annales de Chimie, liv. 123. 
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bland powder, as starch, or liquorice root powder, in the 
proportion of gr. v. to gr.j of the subsulphaie. In doses of 
zr. v. it operates as a very powerful emetic. : 


In concluding the account of the preparations of mercury, | 
‘it may not be improper to observe that the exhibition of any of 
them in certain states of the habit, and at the same time under 
exposure to cold, is apt to excite an erythematic eruption of 


| the skin, accompanied with much fever. This disease does 


not at all depend on the use of any particular preparation of 
the remedy ; but, as far as we have been able to observe, it is 
liable to show itself in such an irritable state of the habit as. 
produces hysteria in females ; when the body is very suddenly 
exposed toa current of cold air, or toa cold moist atmosphere, 
while under the influence of mercury. Whenvit occurs, the 
mercurials must be immediately discontinued, bark, opium, 
and purgatives internally administered, and the affected surface 
sprinkled with dry flour, -or covered with the dinimentum aque 


- calcis of the Edinburgh and Dublin pharmacopceias; while at 


the same time the warm-bath is to be used at least twice a day. 
Under this treatment the disease generally disappears, and the 
use. of the mercurial may be renewed; but sometimes the 
morbid symptoms increase under every mode of treatment, 
and a fatal termination of the disease ensues. _ 


# 


PRAAPARATA E STANNO. 
PREPARATIONS OF Tin. 


PULVIS STANNI. Dub. Powder of Tin. 

<< Take of tin, any quantity. Melt it over the fire in an 
iron mortar, and stir it while it 1s cooling, untilit becomes a 
powder, which, when cold, is to be passed through a sieve.’ | 

By this process tin is reduced to the form of a fine granular 


_ powder, and, perhaps, by the constant stirring, it is also very 


il 


slightly oxidized, for the powder has less brilliancy than the 
entire metal. _ 

Medical properties and uses. Powder of tinis a mechani- 
eal anthelmintic. It has been chiefly given in tenia; and is 
supposed to operate be the grittiness of its particles irritating 
the worm, and dislodging it from the mucus in which it is 
imbedded. It is given in doses of 3] or 3ij, mixed in treacle, 
for two or three successive mornings, and a brisk cathartic after~ 
wards exhibited, But it is likely to be henceforth seldom 
used, oil of turpentine being a much superior remedy for the 
expulsion of tenia. na 
~ aN 
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PRAPARATA E PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS OF LEAD. 


LIQUOR PLUMBI ACETATIS. Lond. Solution of 
Acetate of Lead. 

«© Take of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, two pounds four ounces ; 
acetic acid (distilled vinegar), @ gallon. Mix them, and boil 
down to six pints, assiduously stirrmes then set the solution 


: it es an 
aside, that the impurities may subside, and strain it.” 


Liavor SupaceTatTis LIrHarGyRl. Dub. Solution of 
Subacetate of Lead. | | 
‘© Take of litharge, a pound ; distilled vinegar, erxht pints. 
Put them into a glass vessel, and boil to six pints, assiduously 
stirring ; then set the solution aside, and strain it after the 
feces have subsided.’ a 
In these processes, the acetic acid, which the distilled vine= 
gar contains in a highly diluted state, attracts a portion of the 
oxide of lead, and forms an acetate, which remains dissolved 
in the water. The Dublin College errs in naming it a subace- 
tate. The proportion of litharge ordered in both formule ts 
too large, a gallon of distilled vinegar of the specific gravity 
1°007 being capable of dissolving ten ounces only of the — 
oxide. ‘ 
Qualities. ‘This solution of acetate of lead, when properly — 
prepared with pure distilled vinegar, is of a ‘sreenish straw- 
colour, has a slight acetous odour, and an austere somewhat 
sweetish taste. It is partially decomposed when largely diluted 
with distilled water; and with pump water, a heavy precipi- 


tate instantly takes place: it is also precipitated in the form of — 


a white subsalt by the alkalies and their carbonates ; and a black — 
precipitate is produced by the alkaline sulphurets. This solution. 
3s also incompatible with solutions of mucilage, the gum of # 
which it coagulates; and, indeed, it is the most delicate test — 
for mucilage with which we are acquainted. According to the 
experiments of Dr. Bostock ', the constituents of 100 parts of © 
the saturated solution are 23°1 of oxide of lead, 5 of acetic © 
acid, and 71°9 of water, which agree with the statement of | 
Thenard*, who found that the salt, when crystallized, con- | 
sists of 17 parts of acid, 78 of oxide of lead, and 5 of water, ~ 

in 100 parts?. 


¥ Nicholson’s Journal, xi. 75. 2 Thid. vi. 293. 


3 The nature of the salt in this solution was first pointed out by Schecle, whe . | 


changed a solution of the supetacetate of lead mto Goulard’s extract, by keep- — 
ing in it a plate of lead for the space of a day ; but this exper riment was over~ 
jeoked until Dr. Bosteck’s analysis ef the preparation. 
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Medical properties and uses. This solution is only used ex- 
-ternally, and when diluted with water forms a very useful cool- 
ing, discutient application to phlegmonous inflammations 
and burns, It was introduced into practice by M. Goulard, a 
surgeon of Montpelier; and hence was long distinguished by 
the appellation of Goulard’s Extract. 

LIQUOR PLUMBI ACETATIS DILUTUS. Lond. Di- 
luted Solution of Acetate of Lead. : . 

‘© Take soiution of acetate of lead, a drachm; distilled 
water, a pint; proof spirit, a fluid drachm. Mix. 
| Lravor Sugaceratis Lirsarcyrit composirus. Dub. 
Compound Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. | 

The same as the London formula, with double the quantity 
of each of the ingredients. | ; 

This preparation, as an article in the pharmacopeela, is su- 
perfluous, every surgeon being in the habit of ordering lotions 
with different proportions of the solution of acetate of lead, 
according to the circumstances of the case, 

PLUMBI SUPERACETAS. Lond. Superacetate of Lead. 

‘© Take of carbonate of lead, a pound; acetic acid (di- 
stilled vinegar), @ gallon and a half. Boil the carbonate of 
lead with the acid unti! this is saturated; then filter the solu- 
tion through paper, and, having evaporated it until a pellicle 
appears on its surface, set it apart that crystals may form. 
Pour off the fluid, and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 
 Aceris PLumpi; olim, SaccHarumM Saturni. Edin, 
Acetite of Lead; tormerly, Sugar of Saturn. 

‘¢ Take of white oxide of lead, any quantity. Put it into 
a cucurbit, and pour over it ten times its weight of distilled 
acetous acid. Let the mixture stand upon a warm sand-bath 
until the acid becomes sweet; then let this be poured off, and 
add fresh portions of acid successively, until no more sweetness 
is communicated. Evaporate all the fluid, freed from impu- 
rities, in a glass vessel to the consistence of thin honey, and 
set it aside in a cold place that crystals may form, which are 
to be dried inthe shade. Evaporate again the residuary liquor, 
that new crystals may be obtained; and repeat the evaporation 
until no more are formed.”’ 


AceTas PtumsBi. Dub. Acetate of Lead’. 

«Take of subacetate of lead, called CeRussa, any quantity 5 
distilled vinegar, den ttmes ats weight. Digest them in a glass 
vessel until the vinegar becomes sweet; and having poured this. 


off, add more, until it ceases to become sweet. Filter the so- 


ee 4 


? Of the three appellations given to this salt by the British Colleges, that of 
the London only is correct: there is no such salt ds Aceiite of lead, es 
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iution, and crystallize by alternate slow evaporation and cool- q ‘| 
ing. Dry the crystals in the shade.” , ‘ 

ih these processes the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
unites with the oxide of lead of the carbonate ; and by the © 


subsequent evaporations the salt crystallizes with an excess of a 


acid, or in the form of a superacetate. But on account of the 5 
dittallaess of the quantity of product, the trouble and expense 7 
of the process, and the difficulty of obtaining the white lead 7 
perfectly free from whitening (carbonate of lime), with which — 
it is generally adulterated, the preparation of this salt is sel- 
dom undertaken by the apothecary ; so that the superacetate — 
bea found in the shops isthe salt which is manufactured on = 
a large seale for the use of the calico-printers, purified. It is — 
chiefly prepared in Holland, 1 In the following manner : Sheets” . g| 
of lead, coiled up, are put into pots, in which they are half | 
‘aierttiecadk 4 in distilled vinegar, and digested a sufficient time. © 


Before long the upper half, or that which is not immersed, is — dl 


covered with an efflorescence of cerusse, after which it is im- 
mersed in the vinegar, and the part which was before immersed 
is now drought up ‘to fe converted into cerusse as before, when — 
the plate is again turned ; and this is repeated two or three — 
times a dav, until the vinegar becomes milky. This solution” © 
1S NEXL id in tinned vessels down to about one-third of the ~ 
original quantity, then strained, and the salt crystallized by — | 
alow cooling. The crystals’ obtained by a second evaporation — 
of the mother-water are browner, and deliquescent': and as 7 
these are generally mixed with the others, the whole requires 
to be again dissolved in rain or distilled water, and re-crystal- — 
lized, before they are fit for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities. This salt, when pure, 13 inodorous, has a sweet, 
astringent taste, and crystallizes in white glossy, acicular, flat, 
four-sided prisms, terminated by dihedral summits, which are 


generally acoreeated into irregular masses that Sik the ap- 


pearance of lumps of sugar. Its specific gravity is 2°35 %. 
Superacetate of lead slightly cforesces, is soluble in 25 parts — 
of distilled water at 60°; but after standing for some time a 
slight decomposition takes place, and a small portion of white — 
powder is deposited. It is also soluble in alcohol. In pump 
oe hard water it is instantly decomposed, forming a milky so- , 
lution, and a copious precipitate falls. It reddens the vegetable 
Slucs; and is decomposed by the alkalies and their carbonates, — 
Moat Of the acids, and neutral salts, lime, and magnesia; but — 
it does not affect asolation of gum. According to the analysis” 
of Thenard, the constituents of 100 parts are 58 of oxide of — 
le ad, 26 of acid, and 16 of water}, 


Atkin’ 8 Dictionary of Chemistry; t u. 26. 2 Hassenfratz. 
Nicholsun’s Vaan: vi. 223. 
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Medical properties and uses. Taken internally, superacetate 
of lead is a very powerful astringent, and sedative. It.requires 
to be exhibited, however, with great sss ee and is admissible 
only in cases of very urgent danger, as in violent pulmonary and 
intestinal hemorrhages. Combining it with opium prevents in 
a considerable devree the deleterious effects which salts of lead 
are apt to produce when taken into the stomach; but, even 
when so combined, the smallest dose, to certain habits, : pro- 
‘ductive of very ae mischief. Cae years ago, Dr. Hilde- 
brand of Lemberg tried this salt in combination. with opium 
with seeming advantage in phthisis; and it has been since 
occasionally used in this country; but fromthe effects of it, 
as far as we have observed, it is not likcly to be generally em- 
ployed by British practitioners. Dissolved in a lar ge propor- 
tion of water, it forms an excellent collyrium in ophthal- 
mia ; and somewhat Jess diluted, its solution is in common use 
as an external application in superficial inflammation. Objec- 
tions have, nevertheless, been raised to the long-continued ex- 
ternal use of the preparations of lead; but the daily extensive 
employment of them In this form, without any bad effects, is 
-asufficient proof that if they occasionally have produced mis- 
chief, it is rather to be attributed to some peculiar state of habit 
than to the nature of the remedy. 

The dose of superacetate of lead, when internally exhibited, 
should not exceed gr. fs. givenevery six or eight hours. It may 
be made into a pill with crumb of bread, anda portion of 
opium, according to the circumstances of the case. Asa col- 
lyrium or lotion, t the proportions may be from gr. x. to Dj of 
the salt in f3vuj of distilled water. The addition of a small 
quantity of distilled vinegar 18 neces ssary to prevent decomposi- 
tion, particularly whea distilled water is not employed. 

Officinal preparations. Ceratum Plumli Superacetatis, UL. E, D. 
Acidum acetosum forte, HE. Solutio Acetitis Zinci. E. 


PRZEPARATA E ZINCO. 


PREPARATIONS OF ZINC. 


CALAMINA PRASPARATA. Lond. Prepared Calamine, 

‘* Rurn the calamine, and beat it to powder; then bring it 
into the state of a very fine powder, in the manner directed for 
the preparation of chalk.” 

CARBONAS ZINC] IMPURUS PRE/PARATUS; olim, Laris | 
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CALAMINARIS PRHPARATUS. E. Prepared impure Carbonate 
‘of Zinc ; formerly, Prepared Calamine Stone. 

ee Impure carbonate of zinc, roasted by those who make 
brass, is to be prepared in the same manner as carbonate of 
lime.” 

Lapis CALAMINARIS, PREPARATUS. Dub. Prepared Cas 
lamine Stone. 

« Reduce calcined edtanitie stone to powder, and separate the 
very fine parts in manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” 

The nature of this ore of zine has been already stated. 
(Part ii.) As it is frequenily used in the form of a dry pow- 
der to excoriations, ichorous ulcers, and superficial infamma- 
tions, dusted on the part, it requires to be rendered extremely 
fine. 

Ojficinal preparations. Ceratum Calamine.L. E. Unguentum Ca- 
laminaris. D. - 

OxibuM ZINCI IMPURUM PRAPARATUM 3 olim, TUTIA 
PREPARATA. Edin. Prepared impure Oxide ‘of Zinc ; for- 
merly, Prepared Tutty. 

<< Tt is prepared in the same manner as carbonate of lime.” 

This substance, the nature of which has been already stated, 
(Part ii.) is used for the same purposes as the former article, 

ZINCI OXYDUM. Lond. Oxide of Zinc’. 

*“ Throw, gradually, small pieces of zinc into a large deep 
crucible, heated to whiteness, and inclined to one side, with 
another crucible placed over it in such a manner that the zine: 
may be exposed to the action of the air, and frequently stirred 
with an iron rod. Remove, from time to time, the oxide as it 
forms, and pass the white and lighter part of it through a 
sieve. Lastly, pour water upon this, so that an impalpable 
powder may be formed in the same manner as ordered for the 
preparation of chalk.” 

OxipuM Zincr. Edin. Oxide of Zinc. 

“© Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with 
burning coals, in such a manner as to be somewhat inclined to 
its mouth, and when the bottom of it is heated to a moderate 
degree of redness, throw into it a piece of zinc about the 
weight of one drachm. The zine is soon inflamed, and con- 
verted into white flocculi, which are occasionally to he removed. 
from the surface of the metal by means of an iron spatula, 
that the combustion may be more complete ; and when the 
inflammation is over, remove the oxide of zinc from the cru- 
cible. Throw in then another piece, and let the operation be 
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1 Formerly Zincum calcinatum. The ancients, who were acquainted with it, _ 


called it pompholyx ; and by the early chemists it was named Nelul album, Lane 
philosophica, and Flores xinct. 
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repeated as often as is necessary. Finally, let the oxide of 
zinc be prepared in the same manner as carbonate of lime.” 

; Dublin. 
ake of zinc broken into small pieces, any quantity. 

Throw these, at intervals, into a sufficiently large crucible 
heated to whiteness, and placed with its mouth inclined towards 
the mouth of the furnace. After each piece of zinc is thrown 
in, Invert over the crucible another crucible, but loosely, so as 
not to exclude the air. Preserve the light, very white, sublimed 
powder for use.’’ 

In these processes ‘the ents ble must be heated above 7009 of 
Fahrenheit, which is the pomt of ignition of zinc. At this 
temperature the metal infiames, burning with a dazzling white 
and green flame; and by attracting the oxygen of the air 18: 
converted into a white oxide, which is partly volatilized in the 
form of very light flocculi. . The elevation of these flocculi, 
however, is owing to the current of air excited by the force of 
the combustion; for the oxide itself is not volatile, but accu- 
mulates in the crucible so rapidiy that it must be withdrawn 

_to allow the access of the air for keeping up the combustion. 

If the crucible be settee capacious, there is no necessity 
for covering it with another, by which the operation is always 

impeded. The subsequent levigation is intended to remove 
any particles of metallic zinc, which are generally involved in 
the oxide’. 

Qualities. Oxide of zine thus prepared is inodorous, inst- 
pid, ofa pure white colour, infusible in the fire, insoluble in 
water and alcohol, but entirely soluble in acids, and is not al- 
tered by exposure to the air. According to Proust, 100 parts 
of it consist of 80 of zinc, and 20 of oxygen’. It is often 
adulterated with chalk, and sometimes contains white lead. 
By pouring sulphuric acid on the specimen, the first is disco- 
vered by the effervescence that is excited, the second by an 
insoluble sulphate of lead being formed. 

_ Medical properties and uses. Oxide of zinc is tonic and 
antispasmodic; and has been advantageously used in chorea, 
epilepsy 3, and some other spasmodic affections; but itis chiefly 
used as an external application. (See Ung. Zincz.) 

The dose as an internal remedy may be from gr. J LO OT. Vj, 

given twice a day. 
Officinal preparation. Unguentum Dish: L, E. D. 


cer 
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'This oxide may also be readily prepared by d'ssblving zinc in diluted sul- 
phuric or nitric acid, aid precipitating by potash ee washed precipitate is 
oxide of zine, containing, according to Vauquelin, 0:24 of oxygen. 

2 Annales de Chimie, ERY, 41, 3 Duncan’ S adel Gomment. ii. 213, 
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_ZINCISULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Zinc. 


‘© Take of zinc broken into small pieces, three ounces; sul- 


phuric acid, five ounces; water, four pints. Mix them ina 
glass vessel, and, the effervescence being over, filter the solu- 
tion through paper; then bail it until a pellicle begins to form 
on the surface, and setit aside to erystallize.”’ 

; Edinburgh. ; 

‘* Take of zinc cut into small pieces, three ounces ; sulphuric 
acid, jive ounces ; water, twenty ounces. Mix them, and the 
effervescence being finished, digest for a short time on hot 

sand. Then filter the decanted solution through paper, and 
after due evaporation, set it apart that crystals may be formed.” 

Fi | Dublin. 

“ Take of zine reduced to powder in the same manner as 
tin, three ounces; sulphuric acid, five ounces; water, a pint. 
Pour the acid previously diluted wath the water upon the zine 
put into a glass vessel; digest for a short time after the effer- 
vescence ceases; then evaporate to a proper point the strained 
solution, and set it aside to crystallize.” 

The directions of the Dublin College for granulating the 
zinc are to be adopted in preference to those of the other Col- 
leges for dividing it In these processes the acid enables the 
zinc to decompose the water, and the metal is oxidized by at- 
tracting its oxygen, while its hydrogen is disengaged with ef- 


fervescence. The oxide thus formed combines with the acid, 


forming sulphate of zinc, which 1s obtained in crystals by the 
subsequent evaporation. The greater part, however, of the 
sulphate of zinc of the shops is prepared on a large scale, and 
purified in the manner that shall be immediately noticed. It 
is denominated white vitriol in the language of commerce, and 
is manufactured largely both m Germany! and England. In 
Germany it is prepared by exposing roasted blende to the air 
and humidity; by which means the metal is gradually oxidized, 
and combined with the sulphuric acid also formed from the 
sulphur contained in the blende, The sulphate thus produced 
1s separated from the earthy parts of the blende by lixiviation, 
and after being boiled down is crystallized, or rather concreted, 
into hard granular masses resembling loaf sugar, and generally 
contains sulphate of iron, of lead, and sometimes of capper. 
In England it is prepared generally by the direct combination 
of its constituents; but although purer than the foreign salt, 


yet the English white vitriol contains almost always iron. Both _ 


kinds are purified by solution in water, and then allowing the 


_ ss 


' Beckinan, in his History of Inventions, says it was first made at Ramelsberg 
in Germany, about the middle of the 16th century; and ascribes the invention 
to Julius duke of Brunswick. 
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solution to evaporate very slowly i in an open vessel containing 
some granulated zinc 3 the sulphate of a will subside, and 
the other foreign aie be decomposed by the metallic zinc. | 
The purified sulphate of zine may be then crystallized by lixi- 
viation aud os ols 

Qualities. Pure sulphate of zinc, or rather supersulphaie, 
for it contains an excess of acid and reddens the vegetable 


blues, is incdorous, and has a slightly acidulous, styptic, me- 


tallie taste. Tt crystallizes in WARS Es colourless, flattish, 


tetrahedral prisms termimated by quac rangular pyramids; efflo- 
resces sho ohtly in the air; is soluble in 2°35 times its weight of 
water a t 60°, ‘and in less ae its own w Light of boiling Maer: 


itis Micnibogel by the alkalies, earth, and hy drosulphurets ; 
and throws down'a ditty-looking. precipitate from astringent 
vegetable infusion, with which, therefore, it is incompatible in 
prescriptions, According to the analysis of Dr. Thomson, 
the constituents of 100 parts of the pure crystallized’salt are 
28°2 of oxide of zinc, 25.8 of acid, and 46 of water. re 
Medical properties and uses. Sulphate of zinc is tonic and 
astringent, and in large doses emetic. As atonic it is less 
heating and stimulant than sulphate of 1 iron, and hence is pre- 
ferable in phthisis and other diseases attended with great irri- 
tability and general weakness. It is also useful in dyspepsia, 
fluor albus, and some convulsive affections, as pertussis, cho- 
rea, and epilepsy; in which diseases it 1s cenerally combined 
with myrrh, ai extracts, opium, extract of hemlock, or di- 
_gitalis, accordimg: to the circumstances of the case. As an. 
emetic it operates almost instantaneously, and therefore is 
often employed to empty the stomach at the commencement 
of the paroxysm of intermittent fever, and in other cases in 


which, quick vomiting is required. - As an external application 


this salt dissolved in rose-water, in the proportion of grs. ij to 
£3; of rose-water, forms an excellent collyrium in the latter 
stage of ophthalmia, after the inflammatory action has sub- | 
sided; it is a good injection in a similar stage of gonorrheea; 
and atotion in some kinds of superficial inflammations. 

The dose to produce vomiting is from gr. x to 3fs5; and as 
a tonic from gr. ] to gr. 1], given twice a day, 

Officinal preparations. Solutio Sulphatis Zinct. E. Liquor Alu- 
minis compostius. L. Solutio Acetitis Zinci. Ek. D. 


SOLUTIO SULPHATIS ZINCI. Edin. Solution of Sul- 
phate of Zinc. 


. “Take of sulphate of zinc, sixteen grains; water, eight 


“ounces ; diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen drops. Dissolve Sik 
sulphate of zinc in the water, and, having added the acid, fil- 


nn ed 


* Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
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ter the solution through paper.” This formula is given under 
the idea of the common sulphate of zinc, (which often contains 
some excess of oxide,) being employed. The superabundant 
oxide, if present, is dissolved by ‘the acid, so that a solution of 
an unvorm strength ts always obtained. It is sufficiently strong 
for the purposes of a collyrium in chronic ophthalmia; but 
the addition of the azid renders it less fit to be used as an in- 
jection in gonorrhea. ; , 


SOLUTIO ACETITIS ZINCI. Edin. Solution of Acetite 
of Zinc. . 

“ Take of sulphate of zinc, one drachm ; distilled water, ten 
ounces. Dissolve. Take also of acetite (superacetate) of lead, 
four scruples; distilled water, ten ounces. Dissolve. Mix these 
solutions, and after the mixture has remained for some time 
at rest, Bleerat7 4’ | 

In this process a donble decomposition takes place: the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphate of zinc unites with the oxide of 
lead of the superacetate of lead, whilst its acid combines with 
the disengaged zinc. The former salt bemg insoluble, is pre- 
cipitated in the form of a heavy white powder, but the acetate 
of zinc remains dissolved ; and thus-its solution, which is cos 
lourless and limpid, is easily separated by filtration. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is astringents 
and was Jong employed before it was introduced into the phar- 


macopeeia, and even before its nature was clearly understood, | 


It is an useful collyriut in chronic ophthalmia, and in the acute 
variety of this disease after the inflamed vessels are unloaded, 


and the inflammatory action subdued. Jt is also an useful in- | 


jection in the advanced stage of gonorrhea, : 
TINCTURA ACETATIS ZINCI. Dub. Tincture of Ace- 
iate of Zinc. me 


“ Take of sulphate of zinc, acetate of kali, of each, an ounce. 
Rub them together, and add of rectified spirit of wine, ove pint. — 


Macerate fora week with occasional agitation, and filter through 


paper.” 
In this process a double decomposition also takes place, ace- 


tate of zinc and sulphate of potass being produced; the for- — | 


mer of which is dissolved in the spirit, while the latter remains 
undissolved, and therefore is easily separated. It is a tedious 
process, and possesses no advantages over the former to re- 
commend it. | 
Medisal properties and uses. This iincture is astringent; 


as. 


but requires to be diluted with water before it can be used 


either as a collyrium or injection. Jt might be advantageously — 


employed as an internal remedy in dyspepsia and other debilities - 


of the stomach. 
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VEGETABILIA. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tue collection of vegetables cannot be attended to by the apo- 
thecary, and, consequently v, the directions necessafy for that 
purpose are of less i ‘oa ance to him than a knowledge of the 
- botanical characters of plants, and the appearances they assume 
when collected under proper circamstances and well dried: for 
inert plants are often introduced by the collectors among those 
which possess the most active properties; and froma careless 
or an improper mode of drying them, the medicinal virtues of 
the majority of plants are atage the destroyed, When, how- 
ever, Opport tunities permit the apothecary to be his own collec- 
tor, these should not be neglected ; and the collection and dry- 
ing of some plants, particularly foxel love and hemlock, should 
never be left to the common collector. The following general 
directions are, therefore, eiven in the London Pharmacopeeia 
for collecting vegetable substances. 

‘¢ VEGETABLES are to be gathered from the soil and situations 
where they spontaneously grow, in a dry season, and when no 
dew is upon them: they are to be collected every year, and 

any which shali have been longer kept are to be thrown away.’ 

' *% Roors, for the most part, are to be dug up before their 
stems or leaves shoot forth.” ‘This direction may be followed 
when the roots are cultivated; but if the prior directions be at- 
tended to, it is not easy to conceive by what means the roots 
are to be discovered before the stems are put forth. The object 
of the order is the obtaining the roots with their active princi- 
ples in the most pauneeinated state; and this may be effected — 
by digging them up late in autumn, or early in winter, after 
the sap is ‘completely detruded to the root, ‘and the stem is wi- 
thered but yet attached to the root, by which its situation. 1s 
pointed out. If any change in the composition of the juices 
takes place during the cessation of vegetation in winter, it is 
probable that the same will happen, if the root, after being dug 
up, be preserved in sand. 

“> Barks are to be collected at that season in which they 
are more easily separated from the wood.”’ Spring is the sea- 
gon here alludéd to; as at this time, after the sap begins to 
ascend, the bark is in general very easily separated. But a 
more important reason may be given for preferring this period, 
as in spring the active principles deposited in the proper cells 
ofthe bark are most abundant: thus, oak bark collected in 


en 


spring contains four times more tannin than that which is col- 
Jected in winter’. 


‘¢ Leaves are to be gathered after the flowevs have expanded, 


and before the seeds are mature. 


‘¢ FLOWERS are to be gather ed when just opened.”’ There 


is, however, one exception to this rule in the red rose, which 


must be gathered before the buds are expanded. 
“< SEEps are to be collected when they are ripe, and before 


they drop from the plant. They ought to be preserved in their 
seed vessels.” 
VEGETABILIUM p Bamana Lond. Preparation 


of Vegetables. 
‘VEGETABLES soon after they are gathered, except those 


which are to be used in the recent state, are to be lightly spread 


out, and dried as quickly as possible with a heat so gentle that 
their colour will not be altered; and then preserved in proper 


situations or vessels, where vine light and moisture are ex- 
cluded.’”’ The vessels best adapted for this purpose are large 


brown paper bags; and we have found, that it is better to pre= ra 
serve those dares, the virtues of w hich* are connected with Wy 
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their colour, as hemlock and foxglove, 1 in this state, than in’ | 


the form of powder, a smal! portion only being occasionally | 


powdered for current use. ; 


é< Roots, which are required to be preserved Rect shoes P 


‘Be buried in dry sand. The Savuiiy root (bulb), tbefcine dry- 
ing it, is to be denuded of the arid coais, and cut transversely 


into thin slices. 


‘«¢ PULPY FRUITS, if they be unripe, or npe and deiedi are | 


to be placed in a damp situation, until they become soit : then 
press out the pulp through a hair sieve; afterwards boil with a 
gentle heat, frequently stirring : : and finally, dissipate the wa- 
terin a water-bath, until the pulp acquires a proper consistence. 

‘* Over the bruised pods of Cassia pour boiling water, so as 
to wash out the pulp, which is to be first pressed through a 
sieve with great holes, and afterwards through” a hair sieve 3 
then dissipate the water in a water-bath until ihe pulp acquires 
a proper consistence. 

«¢ Press through a sieve the pate or juice of ripe and fresh 
fruits, without boiling them.’ , 

HERBARUM ET FLORUM EXSICCATIO. Edin. The 
Drying of Herbs and Flowers. 


<¢ Herps and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a 


stove or a common fire, in such a quantity at once as will ad- © 
mit of the operation being very quickly finished: for by this 7 


SS 


——— 


eV ide Biggin’s Table, Phil. Jans. 1799, ) i 
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means their powers are better prdvdraed the iain of which 
is the perfect preservation of their natural colour. 

“The leaves of HemMtocx, and of other plants containing 
a subtile volatile matter, are, when dried, to be immediately 
reduced to powder, and preserved in well le le glass ves- 
sels.’ 


HERBARUM EXSICCATIO. Dub. The Die 4 of 
Herbs, Be 

‘* Put the fresh leaves of the herb, gathered when it is in 
flower, into paper bags, and expose (hem to a low heat for an | 
hour; then strew them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as 
quickly as possible, taking care that their green colour be not 
injured by too much heat: -but if the herbs are to be used un- 
der the form of powder, let them be immediately powdered, 
and the powder preserved in well closed opaque phials. 

‘© Herbs and flowers from which oils and distilled waters are 
to be obtained, should be dried as soon as they are collected.” 


_ SCILLA MARITIMA EXSICCATA, Edin. Dried Sea- 
squall. . 

‘* Cut the root (dadb) of the sea- squill, freed from its exter- 
nal coat, transversely into thin slices, and dry it by a gentle 
beat, Phe ihdiéationcefits being properly dried, is the reten- 
tion of its bitterness and acrimony after it has become friable.”’ 
‘The directions of the Dublin College are similar. (See Pulvis 
Scilié among the Powders.) After the squill has been pro- 
perly dried, in which operation it loses seven-eighths of its 
weight, it must be kept in a dry place, as it is apt to retain its 
moisture in some degree, and become mouldy. It cannot, 
however, be long preserved i in the state of powder without be- 
coming almost inert. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. Edin. Extraction of Pulps. 

‘* Fruits which afford a pulp, if unripe, or if ripe and dry, 
are to. be boiled in a small portion of water ull they become 
soft; then the pulp is to be pressed through a hair sieve, and 
afterwards boiled in an earthen vessel with a gentle heat, stir- 
ring frequently to prevent it from buraing, unt it acquires 
the consistence of honey. 

‘In like manner the pulp of Cassia FIsTULA Is to be boiled 
out from the bruised pod, and then brought to a proper consist 
ence by evaporating the waier. 

«© The pulps of recent and ripe fruits are to be pressed through 

-a sieve without being previously boiled.’ 
Dublin. 

‘If the fruits, the pulps of which are to be extracted, be 
unripe, or ripe and diy, they are to be boiled in a small portion 

of water until they become soft; and then the pulps pressed 
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through a hair sieve. are to be reduced by slow oi Sate to 
a proper thickness. 


SUCCI. aay JUICES. 


The juices of fresh vegetables obtained by expression cone © 
tain, besides the sap of which they c chiefly consist, mucilage, 


fecula, extractive matter, and the other proper juices of the 
plant. When newly expressed these matters are mixed toge- 
ther, and form a viscid heterogeneous fluid, which gradually 
separates by rest into two parts; the one formed of a deposit 
of all the insoluble components of the juice generally involved 
in mucilaginous matter; the other a clear liquor consisting of 
water holding some mucilage in solution, with the acids and 


salts, if any, ‘and other solve principles of the juice. As the | 


clear liquor | is that which is wished to be obtained for medical 


use, it 1s separated by first decanting it from the deposit, then — | 


filtering it repeatedly through a linen cloth, and adding about 


one-fortieth part of its w eight of alcohol; after which it is ale | | 


lowed to remain at rest for some tine, at again filtered pre- 
P 


vious to being put into the bottles in which it is intended tobe | 


preserved. ‘The bottles should be kept in a cool cellar, and 
sunk up to the neck in sand. 


Various other methods, also, are employed for depurating | 
vegetablequices ; but as these preparations are now almost eb- 


solete, we do not think it necessary to detail them. By what- 
ever means they are prepared, vegetable juices undergo chemi- 


eal changes, and spontaneous decompositions from, keeping, — | 


which must necessarily effect their virtues as medicines. They 


are therefore properly rejected from the London and the Dub- 7 | 
lin pharmacopeeias, and the following is the only officimal juice | 


retamed by the Edinbargh College. 


SUCCUS CGCHLEARI 4 COMPOSITUS; vulgo, suC-a : 
CI AD SCORBUTICOS. Edin. Compound Siew of Scurvy | 


Grass. 


*¢ Take of juice of scurvy grass, juice of water-cresses, eX- | 
pressed from the fresh g gathered berbs, juice of Seville oranges, 


—< 


_ , L< * 
et ae eo 
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. oe odes z oaks 


= 


of each twe pounds ; spirit of nutmeg, halfa pound. Mixthem, — | 


aud sct apart the mixture until the impurities subside, then — 


decant off the clear liquor.”’ 


Medical properties and uses. This composition is stimulant, 


aperient, and diuretic. It was formerly employed as a remedy 


in scurvy, Cutaneous eruptions, and ulcerations arising from 4 | 


bad state of habit; but it is now scarcely ever employed. The 
dose may be from f5j to f31j, three times a day. 


The articles given in the Edinburgh te Lelan€ under | 
the title Swce? spissati being asgociated by the London College a 
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with the extracts, and the difference between these preparations 
being scarcely sufficient to constitute a generic distinction, we 
have thought it proper not to alter the London arrangement in 


this respect, and have therejore placed the whole under the title 
Latracts. 


# 


GUMMI-RESINAE. Lond. GuM-Rresins. 

** Separate Opium very carefully from all extraneous matters, - 
particularly those adhering to its outside. Let it be kept in a 
SOFT state fit for forming pills s and in a HARD state, such as. 
can be produced by drying it in the heat of a water-bath, so 
‘that it may be rubbed into y powder. 

‘© Those GuM-RESINS are to be preferred, which can be se- 
lected in such a state of purity as to require no purification. 
If, however, they appear to be less pure, boil them in water 
until th sey soften, and express them by a press through ahempen 
bag: then set them aside, that the resinous part may subside. 
Pour off the supernatant fluid, and evaporate it by the heat of 
a water-bath, adding the resinous part towards the end of the 
operation, and mixing it intimately with the gummy part so 
as to form one mass. 

«¢ Those GuM-kEsins which easily liquefy are to be purified 
by putting them into an ox bladder, ‘and holding them in boil- 
ing water “until they become soft enough to be treed from their 
impurities by pressing them through a hempen bag. 

/ Dissolve the BALSAM OF STORAX in rectified spirit, and 
strain it; then distil off the spirit by a gentle heat, until the 
balsam acquire a proper consistence.” 

Gum-resins which require to be treated in the above man- 
ner are unfit for internal use, and should be kept chiefly for 
forming plasters and for other external purposes. The degree 
of heat, although not more than sufficient for the liquefaction 
of the ‘substances, | is nevertheless enough to dissipate many of 
their odorous and volatile principles, and uccasion some changes 
of composition. The directions for the treatment of opium 
are sufficient for freeing it from all] the grosser impurities ; and 
_as the remedy remains “unaltered, i its streneth j is preserved un~ 
impaired ; whereas when spirit is employed, as was former! 

_ ordered in the London Pharmacopeeia, and is still by the Dub- 
din College, it always suffers. 


OPIUM PURIFICATUM. Dub. Purified Opium. 

“Take of opium cut into small pieces, one pound; proof 
spirit, twelve pints. Digest with a gentle heat and frequent 
agitation, until the opium is dissolved: then filter the solution 
through paper, and distil it from a retort to separate the spirits ; 
pour out the residuary liquor, and evaporate it until the extract 
be of a proper thickness. Purified opium must be kept in 
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two states; one soft, proper for forming pills, and one beck 
capable of being reduced to powder.” 

STYRAX PURIFICATA, Dub. Purified Storax. 

*¢ Digest the storax in tepid water until it softens; then press 
itin a press between iron plates heated with boiling water; and 
finally, separate it from the water.’ 

In this process a considerable part of the benzoic acid of the 
storax is dissipated by the heat of the iron plates, and the eff- 
cacy of the remedy consequently diminished. ete: the di- 
rections of the London College for ie ing this substance are 
to be preferred. 


: 


OLEA EXPRESSA. 


EXPRESSED OILS. 


\ 


VEGETABLES yield two distinct species of oil, one of which Is 
volatile at a high temperature, but ihe other ebaiet be volati- 
lized without suffering decomposition. The first of these is 
termed Volatile Oils, the second, Fixed Oils; a name properly 
adopted by the Edinburgh College, and more suitable than 
Expressed Ouis, the epithet g given to this class of substances by 

the London and the Dublin Colleges. 
~  -Fixep O1ts are obtained from fruits and seeds either by eX- 
pression or decoction with water. The dicotyledons or seeds 
with two seed-lobes yield the greatest portion of oil. When the 
first process is employed, the fruit or seed is put into a strong 
hempen bag, and subjected to the press; during the action of 
which the oil is forced out, generally combined with some 
other of the vegetable principles, which are afterwards sepa- 
rated by subsidence. The process is facilitated, and the quan- 
tity of oil increased, by heating the plates of ihe press, or pre- 
viously roasting the seeds; but the oil thus obtained 1s more 
liable to become rancid, and hence the cold-drawn oils are 
always preferred for SN ieee purposes. When the oil is to 
be obtained by decoction, the fruits or seeds are to be bruised 
previous to being boiled; and the oil whichis separated isto be 
skimmed off from the surface of the water on which it swims. 

Fixed oils have different degrees of consistence: They are, 

1. Fluid at the ordinary ‘temperature of the atmosphere, con- 
gealing in a temperature a little higher than the freezing point 
of water. 2. Concrete at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, and require a higher degree for their liquefaction. 
The first are denominated fluid oils ; the second, vegetable but- 
ters. 

1. Fluid fixed oils are generally inodorous and nearly insipid, 
or have’a mild taste. They are transparent, viscid so as to 
run-in-streaks upon the. sides of glass vessels, and have gene> 
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rally a slight yellow or green tinge. They are lighter than 
water, but differ from cach other in “specific gravity. At about 
600° of Fahrenheit they boil, and are then volatilized, but in 
a state of partial decomposition ; the vapour readily ‘catches 
fire, and burns with a yellow flame. When exposed to the 
atmosphere at a high natural temperature, such as exists in 
summer or in heated rooms, the fixed oils expressed without 
heat become thick, lose much of their transparency, acquire a 
sharp taste and a disagreeable odour, and are then said to be 
rancid; but when heat has been used in their expression, they 
only becortie thick, and acquire resinous properties. In both 
cases the changes are produced by the absorption of oxygen $ 
but in the first case, owing to the combination of the oxygen 
with some of the vegetable principles present in the cold- drawn 
oil, sebacic acid is formed; and by its diffusion through the 
oil ‘the change i its properties 1s produced. 

Fixed oils are insoluble in water ; ; but they may be 
mingled through water, and kept suspended in it by means of 
mucilage or yolk of egg. They are nearly insoluble in alco- 
hol and ether; but unite readily with each other, with volatile 
oils, and ater resinous substances. With the alkalies they 
coinbine, and form soaps; but with the acids undergo decom- 
position: and when boiled with some of the metallic anit, 
tough solid compounds or plasters are produced. bs 

2. Concrete fixed oils possess nearly the same properties as 
the fluid fixed oils. They are, however, more soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but are not capable of entering so readily into com= 
binations with the alkalies. The ultimate constituents of fixed 
oil are carbon and hydrogen. 

For medicinal purposes these oils are required to be free from 
rancidity; consequently, they must be preserved in closed ves- 
sels, and carefully excluded from the air. 


OLEUM AMYGDALA, Lond. Oud of the Almond. 

*¢ Macerate almonds, either bitter or sweet, in cold water 
for twelve hours, and bruise them; afterwards express the oil 
without heat.” 

OLreuM AMYGDAL& com™onts. Edin. Oil of the Almond. 

‘* Take of fresh almonds, any quantity. Bruise them in a 
stone-mortar, then put them into a hempen sack, and express 
the oil by a press without heat.” 

Oteum AmyGepaLarum. Dub. Qual of Almonds. 

“ Bruise fresh almonds i Ina mortar; and then express the 
oil by a press, without heat.’ 

Although the sweet almond only ts ordered by the British Col- 
leges, yet the bitter almond also may be used, the oil obtained 
from both being equally free from bitterness . Sixteen ou nees of 

20 
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almonds yield about five ounces’ of a bland inodorous oil of 
a very slightly sweetish taste, which is at first a little turbid, 
but soon becontes clear. Its colour is a very pale greenish 
yellow, and its specific gravity °9327. The oil from the batter 
almond, it is said, keeps longer without growing rancid than 
that from the sweet almond. 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is demulcent and 
emollient, and is used in coughs and other pulmonary com-- 
plaints, united with water by means of mucilage or the yolk 
of egg and sugar. A mixture of f3iv of almond oil, and m vily 
of acetate of lead, forms a useful injection at the commence- 
ment of gonorrheea. The dose of the oil is from f3iv to £3}. 


OLEUM LINE. Lond. Dub. OLEUM LINE USI- 
TATISSIMI. Edin. Oz of Linseed. 

«¢ Bruise the seeds of common flax, and afterwards express 
the oil without heat.” 

The proportion of oil thus obtained is about 20 per cent. of 
the seed employed. It is combined with a considerable portion 
of mucilage?, has a strong disagreeable odour, and a nauseous 
taste; is not congealed except by a cold below O° of Fahren- 
heit; and boils at 600° of the same scale. Its colour isa high 
yellow ; and its specific gravity -932 +. 
_ Medical properties and uses. Linseed oil is emollient, de- — 
mulcent, and slightly laxative. On account of its nauseous — 
taste it is seldom used as an internal remedy, although it has: 
been given with advantage in ileus when purgatives have failed. 
It is chiefly employed in the form of glyster, in flatulent 
colic attended with costiveness, and in abrasions of the rec- 
tum; and is an useful application to burns, especially whew 
combined with hme-water. The dose, when taken by the 
mouth, is from f3{s to £3); but from f3iij to f3vj may be. | 
given at on¢e, per anum. 

Officinal preparation. Linimentum Aque Caicis. E. 

OLEUM RICINI. Lond. Castor Oil, 

“* Bruise castor seeds, previously decorticated ; amd express: 
the oil without heat.” 

The mode of obtaining this oil, with its qualities and medi- 
einal virtues, have been already noticed. (See Ricinus, Partii.) 


2 About 31} more may be obtained by impregnating the-marc with the steam 
ef boiling water. 

2 Fabroni. 

3 The oil usuaily prepared on 2 great scale is more free from mucilage, the 
seeds being roasted before they are subjected to the press. 

4 Shaw’s Boyle, ti, 346, 
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OLEA DISTILLATA. 


DIsTILLED, or VoLATILE OILS. 


- VovaTite O1zs are vegetable products, found in almost 
every part of the vegetable body, except the cotyledons of the 
seeds, the part in which almost always the fixed oils are con- 
tained. ' In some plants the volatile oil exists in distinct vesi- 
cles, and is obtained by simple expression, but in general it 
can only be obtained by distillation; whence the name Di- 
stilled Oils; given to this class of substances by the London 
College: and as the odour of plants generally depends on their 
volatile oils, the Dublin College, following the example of the 
older chemists, who denominated them Essences, have adopted 
the term Essential Oils. The expressed volatile oils are now 
rejected from all the pharmacopceias; and the whole of those 
retained are procured by distillation. : 

Volatile oil is obtained from both recent and dried plants. 

When freslt plants are to be employed, they tequireno previous 
treatment ; but when the plants are dry, or woods or barks 
are to be employed, the plants must be macerated in water for 
some time, and the woods and barks be previously rasped. 
The distillation is performed in the following manner. The 
plants, or the parts of them containing the oil, are to be put 
into a tinned copper still, and closely pressed down ; after 
which, as much water is to be poured in as will be sufficient to 
cover the materials. The head of the still; which should be 
low, is then to be luted on; the fire lighted, and so regulated as 
to keep the contents of the still scarcely up to the boiling point ; 
and the distillation continued; until the condensed vapour 
comes over nearly insipid and inodorous. During this process 
the volatile oil rises with the watery vapour, from which, how- 
ever, the greater part of it again separates, after. it has re- 
mained at rest for some hours in a cool place, and either floats 
on the surface of the water, or sinks to the bottom, according 
to its specific gravity. The complete separation of the oil is 
effected by an instrument called a separatory (see Part 1.) ; 
and the water is to be again used for a second distillation of 
fresh materials, by which, a$ it is already impregnated with as 
much of the oil as it can dissolve, the product of oil of the 
second, and every subsequent distillation, wil} be consequently 
greater than that of the first; but it is not till ‘* the tenth 
distillation, in some.cases, that the produce of the oil attains 
its maximum '.” By the same process volatile oils are ob- 


® Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, Art. Oil, 
20% 
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tained from balsams, resins, gum-resins, and turpentines. They 
have not their characteristic qualities in perfection immedi- 
ately after their distillation, but have a disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour; to dissipate which they must be allowed to stand 
for some days in vessels loosely covered with paper, before 
they be put into the bottles in which they are to be preserved, 
which should be opague. | 

Although all volatile oils agree in their chemical properties 
in such a degree as to constitute them members of the same 
class of substances, yet they differ greatly in their qualities 
from each other, and in the proportions in which they are ob- 
tained. 

Volatile oil is completely evaporated when heated in the 
open air; a property which ts taken advantage of as a test of 
its purity 3 for if it be adulterated with fixed oil, which ts net 
unfreguently the case, by beating a small portion of it ona 
piece of clean paper a greasy spot will remain, whereas if the 
volatile oil be pure the paper will be left perfectly clean. Ina ~ 
higher temperature volatile oils are readily ignited, and burn 
with a bright white flame, emitting a large quantity of black 
dense smoke ; and with the production of a large proportion 
of carbonic acid and water. 

Volatile oils exposed to the open air become deeper-coloured, 
more viscid, less odorous, and gradually assume the form of 
resins. These changes, Dr. Priestley ascertained ', depend 
upon the absorption of oxygen; and hence the necessity of 
preserving volatile oils in small phials, completely full, and 
well corked. An oil which bas become thick and _ scentless 
may be rectified by re-distilling it, with some of the same~ 
kind of plant from which it was originally extracted, or with 
alcohol or sulphuric ether? ; a limpid odorous oil comes over, 
and resin remains m the retort. 

These oils are very sparingly soluble in water, and render it 
milky when agitated with it, communicating to it their odour: 
they are all soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed oils in vari- 
ous proportions. From their solubility in alcohol they are 
sometimes adulterated with that fluid; but the fraud may be 
detected by agitating some of the suspected oil with water ;_ 
when if the oil contain alcohol an increase of temperature 
will be indicated by the thermometer, but not if the oil be 
pure’. The more expensive oils are also occasionally adul- 
terated with the cheaper, particularly witb oil of turpentine, 
which however is readily discovered by its peculiar odour if a 


1 Priestley on Air, ii. 232. ® Nicholson’s Journal, 8v0, Viis- 68> 
3 Marqueron Annales de Chimie, xlviii. 267, 
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piece of paper be dipped in the suspected oil and dried with a 
gentle heat. 

Volatile oils unite with sulphur, in a temperature sufficient 
to melt it, and form brown-coloured foetid mixtures, which 
have been denominated Lalsams of sulphur. The alkalies and 
earths combine imperfeetly with them, and constitute a class 
of bodies which the French chemists have denominated sapo- 
nules, The action of the acids is much more violent than on 
the fixed oils. 

As medical agents, volatile oils are stimulant and aroma- 
tic. They are chiefly employed to remove nausea and fla- 
tulence, to correct the griping qualities of some purgatives, 
and the disagreeable taste of other remedies. They may be 
given, triturated with water and mucilage; or dropped first on 
a lump of sugar, and through its medium diffused in water, 
forming a solution of what has been denominated olewm saccha- 
rum. The quantity of sugar must be more than-ten times the 
weight of the oil; and when they are well triturated together 
the oil becomes thus completely soluble in water, and ney be 
diluted to any extent. 

Some of the more stimulant of these oils are added to em- 
brocations to be used as rubefacients in cases of numbness, 
pains, and paralytic affections of the joints. 

The three British Colleges give the following general rules 
for the preparation of volatile oils. 

OLEA DISTILLATA. Lond. Distilled Oils. 

‘© The seeds of anise and carraway, the flowers of chamo- 
mile and lavender, the berries of juniper and allspice, the tops 
of rosemary, and the entire plants of the other articles, dried, 
are to be employed. 

“* Put any one of these into an alembic, thcm pour in as 
much water as will cover it, and distil the oil into a large re- 
frigeratory. 

‘¢ The water which distils over with the oils of peppermint, 
spearmint, allspice, and penny-royal is t> be preserved for 
use.” 

Ores voratitta. Edina. Volatile Quls. 

‘© These are to be prepared in the same manner as the di- 
stilled waters, except that less wateris tobe added. Seedsand 
woody substances must be previously bruised or rasped. The 
oil distils over with the water, and, according as it is lighter or 
heavier, floats on the surface or dias to the bottom, and i is af~ 
terwards separated. 

‘¢ Tt is also necessary to observe, in’preparing these oils and 
the distilled waters, that the quality of the substa’ neces, their 
texture, the season of the year, and similar circumstances 
must occasion so many differences, that it is scarcely possible 
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to give any certain and general rules which shall strictly apply 
to every example. Many things, therefore, which must be 


regulated by the judgement of the operator, are omitted, and 


the more general only given.”’ 

OLEA ESSENTIALIA. Dub. | Essential Oils. 

' §¢ Let the oil be extracted by distillation, from the substance 
previously macerated in water, as much water being added 
during the distillation as may be sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. 

“¢ In distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, penny-royal, 
and allspice, the watery fluid which comes over in distillation 
with the oil is to be preserved for use according to the direc- 
tions under the head of Distilled Waters.” 

_ Few of the volatile oils are prepared by the apothecary. The 
oils of anise, chamomile, juniper, origanum, rosemary, and 
pimento are usually imported into this country; while those 
of lavender, peppermint, spearmint, and penny-royal are an- 
nually prepared on a large scale’. 

OLEUM ANISI. Lond. OLrum SzEmMiInum PIMPINeEL- 
Lz Anist. Edin, OLEUM SEmMinuM Anist. Dub. O2/ of 
Anise-seed. — “ 

This oil is of a whitish or a pale straw-colour, has the odour 
of the plant, and a slightly pungent, bitter, sweetish taste. It 
crystallizes at 50° in flat tables. Sixteen pounds of anise-seeds 

ield about seven ounces of oil 2. , 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is used chiefly as 3 
carminative ; and as it is less pungent than many of the other 
volatile oils, it is better adapted for relieving flatulence in chil- 
dren. Itis given in doses of from mv to 1 xv, triturated with 
gugar. 

Officinal preparations, Tinctura Opit ammoniata. E. Tincture 
Opii camphorata. D. 

OLEUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Oil of Chamomile. 

The odour of this oil is unpleasant, and the taste pungent. 
When recently distilled the colour is a cerulean blue, but by 
age it changes to a deep yellow. Eighty-two pounds of cha- 
momile flowers yield eighteen drachms of oil *. 7 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is supposed to possess 
antispasmodic powers; and is therefore sometimes recom- 
mended in cramp of the stomach, and as an adjunct to purga- 
tive pills, The doseisfrom My to Mx, but it is seldom used, 

OLFUM CARUI, Lond. OLrzum SEmMinum Carvl. 
Dub. Ol of Carraway. ' 

Six pounds of carraway-seeds yield four ounces and a half 
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of oil'. Tt has an aromatic odour, and a sweetish pungent 
taste; is viscid, and of a yellow colour. Its specific gravity is 
*Q46'. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of carraway is stimulant 
and carminative. It is chiefly used as an adjunct to purgative 
pills, and to cover the disagreeable flavour of other substances. 
The dose is from Nj to mx. 

Officinal preparations. Hlectuarium Senne. D. Confectio Scam- 
mont. L. Pilule Aloescomp. L. Pilulee Aloes, cum Myrrha. D. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FCENICULI DULCIS. Dab. Oil 
of Fennel Seeds, 

Seventy-five pounds of fennel seeds yield thirty ounces of 
oil *, which is colourless, and congeals at 50°. It has the 
odour of the plant, and a hot sweetish taste. dts specific gra- 
¥ity 1s °9973. 

Medical properties and uses. The same as these of the 
plaut. The usual dose is from Mijto mxx: itis rarely used, 

OLEUM JUNIPERI. Lond. Orrum Baccarum Junt- 
PERIL CoMMUNIS. Edin. OLrum BaccaRUM JUNIPERL. 
Dub. Ol of Juniper. 

Forty-eight pounds of juniper berries yield six ounces of 
oil*, of a specific gravity *6113. Its odour is similar to that 
of turpentine, and the taste hot and acrid. It has a greenish - 
yellow colour, is viscid, and deposits a feeculent matter when 
Jong kept. ‘When genuine it is soluble in alcohel. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This oil is carminative, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic. It is sometimes given in dropsy, and 
may be added to foxglove when it is exhibited in the form of 
pills. The dese is from mij to mx, combined with water 
by means of sugar or mucilage. 


OLEUM LAVANDULA. Lond. Oxeum Spicarum 
FLORENTIUM LavANDUL# Spice. Edin. OLeumM FLoRUM 
Lavanputz. Dub. Onl of Lavender. 

One pound nine ounces of this oil are obtained from eighty 
pounds of lavender flowers. ‘The odour is very fragrant, and 
the taste warm and agreeable. Its colour is a pale lemon-yel- 
low, and its specific gravity -9363. 
| Medical properties “and uses. This oi is stimulant and cor- 
dial. It is chiefly used in hysteria and nervous headach, in 
doses of from Ty}to mv, given on a lump of sugar. 

Officinal preparation. Unguentum Sulphuris. E. 

OLEUM RADICIS LAURI SASSAFRAS. Edin. Oteum 
Corticis ET Ligni SassaFras. Dub. Oil of Sassafras. 
Sixty pounds of sassafras yield twelve ounces’ of a viscid 
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yellow oil, heavier than water, its specific gravity being 
10947. Its odour is fragrant, and its taste hot and acrid, ex- 
coriating the lips when incautiously tasted. 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is stimulant, and 
supposed to be also sudorific and diuretic. It has been given 
in chronic rheumatism, scurvy, and some cutaneous affections, 
The dose is from mj to 1X3 but it is scarcely ever ordered. 


OLEUM MENTH PIPERITA. Lond. OLzeum Hersz 
Mento Pirenir@ FLORENTIS. Edin. OLtzum HERB& 
FLORESCENTIS MENTHe PipzritTipis. Dub. Oil of Pep- 
permine. 

Four pounds of the dried plant yield three drachms of this 
oil', Its odour is strong, its taste very pungent, but at the 
same time impressing a sensation of coldness, and its colour 
brownish yellow. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of peppermint is stimu- 
Jant and carminative. Jt is a common domestic remedy in 
cramp of the stomach, flatulent colic, and anorexia; and is - 
usually rubbed up with sugar or mucilage. The dose is from 
Nj to ™m Mj. 

Officinal preparations. Pilule Rhei comp. E. Pilule Aloes cum 
Zingibere. D. 

OLEUM MENTH# VIRIDIS. Lond. OLeum HEersa 
FLORESCENTIS MenTHA Sativa. Dub. Oual of Spearmint, 

This oi] has a flavour similar to that of peppermint, but less 
grateful ; its taste is warm and less pungent; its specific gra- 
vity ‘9757; and its colour greenish, 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of oil of 
peppermint. The dose is froin m1} to mv, given ona lump 
of sugar. 

Offcinal preparation. Jnfusum Menthe compositum. 

OLEUM ORIGANI. Lond. Ovrum HERB#& FLORES- 
cCENTIS Or1IGANI. D. Oil of common Marjoram. 

One hundred and_ fifty pounds of dried leaves of common 
marjoram yield fifteen ounces. of oil', of a yellow colour, 
having the odour of the plant, and a hot acrid taste. Its spe- 
cific gravity 18 °940'. , 

Medical properties and uses. On account of its acrid qua- 
hitv this oil is never exhibited internally. Asa local stimulant 
it 1s sometimes used to allay the pain of toothach, two or three 
drops on a piece of cotton being put into the carious tooth. 


OLEUM PIMENTZE. Lond. Ovetum Frucrus Myrrt1 
PrMentza. Edin. Oveum Baccarum Pimenta. Dub. Oi 
of Pimento. 
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This oil has the agreeable odour of the pimento, with its 
pungent tasté in an increased degree. It is of a reddish- brown 
‘colour, and 1s heavier than water. 

Medical properties and uses. It has the same properties as 
allspice ina greater degree ; and is given in dy ‘speptic affections, 
colic, and tympanitis, in doses of from mij to Mv, rubbed 
with sugar, or in any proper vehicle. 

Officinal preparation. Emplastrum aromaticum. D. 

OLEUM PULEGIT. Lond. Oxveum HERBaA FLORES- 
CENTIs PutEGir. Dub. O2l of Pennyroyal. 

This oi! is of a reddish-yellow colour, and resembles in its 
other qualities the oil of peppermint. Its ‘specific gravity is 
"O78 *. 

Medical properties and uses. It is stimulant and antispas- 
modic, but is scarcely ever used. The dose may be from 1} 
to Mv, given ona lump of sugar. 

OLEUM ROSMARINI. ‘Bod: OLEuM SUMMITATUM 
FLORENTIUM RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Edin. Ovum 
HERB FLORESCENTIS RorisMARINI. Dub. Oil of Rose- 
MAY» 

Twenty-four pounds of the plant yield one ounce of a fluid 
colourless oi! ', the odour of which is less agreeable than that 
of the plant. It deposits crystals of camphor when: long 
kept. Its specific gravity is °934 ?. 

Medical properties and uses. Vt is stimulant; and fre- 
quently enters into the composition of liniments. ‘Phe dose, 
as an internal remedy, may be from 7L1j to mvj, but it is 
scarcely ever ordered, | 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Saponis. E. Alcohol ammonia- 
tum aromaticum. E, 

OLEUM HERB FLORESCENTIS RUT. Dub. Oud 
of Rue. 

Twenty-one pounds of rue yield fifty-nine grains of oil’, 
which has the strong ungrateful odour and taste of the plant. 
When recently drawn the colouris yellow, but it dcepens to a 
brown by age, and deposits a brownish resinous sediment. It 
congeals at 40 Fahrenheit. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of rue is stimulant and 
antispasmodic. It is sametimes given in hysteria, and the 
copvulsive affections of infants attendant on dentition; and is 
sometimes used as a rubefacient in palsy. The dose 1s froia 

M1j to mV, triturated with sugar or mucilage. 

OLEUM HERB JUNIPERI SABINA. Edin. OLEUM 
FoviorumM Sapinaé. D. Olof Sauine. 

Two pounds of savine are said to yield five ounces of oil3, 
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Ti is limpid, of a pale ycllow colour, has the odour of the 
plant, and is extremely acrid to the taste. 
Medical properties and uses. This oil is the principle on 
which the virtues of savine depend ; hence it possesses the same 
properties, and is applicable to the same purposes as the plant. 
‘The dose may be from mij to vj, triturated with sugar. 


OLEUM CORNU CERVINI RECTIFICATUM. Dub. 
Rectified Oil of Hartshorn. 

‘¢ Take of the oil which rises in the distillation of the yola- 
tile liquor of hartshorn, three pownds ; water, six pints. 

«* Distil the oil, then remix it with the water, and redistil, 
repeating the distillations until the oil become limpid. It ought 
to be preserved in a dark place, in small phials Ae | 
filled, and closely stopped.” 

This empyreumiatic oil is first formed by the decomposition 
of animal matter by beat; and arises from a new combination 
of part of the hydrogen and carbon of the substance distilled. 
As first obtained it is thick, of a dark colour, and has a very 
offensive odour; but by the rectification above ordered, it is 
rendered thinner, and less offensive. 

Qualities. Rectified oi] of hartshorn is nearly colourless 
and transparent; has a strong, slightly aromatie odour, and a 

penetrating taste. It 1s very Tight and volatile, strikes a ereen 
colour with syrup of violets; is partially seluble in water, and 
‘unites readily with alcohol, ether, and oils. The acids form 
with it a thick saponaceous compound ; and with the alkalies 
it forms a true soap. Exposure to light and air destroys its 
transparency, and eives it a deep brown colour. 

Medical proper ties and uses. This oil is stimulant, anti- 

spasmodic, anodyne, and sudorific. It was formerly regarded 
as a remedy of much efficacy in fever, particularly when giver 
a few hours before the accession of the paroxysm of intermit- 
tents; and was also much employed in epilepsy, hysteria, and 
all convulsive affections. It is now almost discarded from 
practice, being only occasionally used as an external applica- 
tion to paralytic limbs. The dose may be from mx to m xxx, 
in a sufficient quantity of water. 


OLEUM SUCCINI.'Lond. Oil of Amber. 

‘¢ Put the amber into an alembic, and distil from a sand- 
bath, with a fire gradually raised, an acid liquor, the oil, and 
a salt impremnated with the oil. Then redistil the oil twice.” 

QLEUM SuCCINI PURISSIMUM. Edin. Purified Oil of 
Amber, 

‘© Distil oil of amber (obtained by the process for procuring 
the acid. See page 430,) mixed with six times its weight of 
water, from a glass retort, until two thirds of the water have 
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passed into the receiver. Then separate this puriSed volatile 
oil from the water, and keep it in well stopt vessels.” 


Oveum Succini REcTiFIcATUM. Dub. Rectified Oil of 
Amber. 

«© Take of the ol which comes over in the preparation of 
succinic acid, a pound ; water, six pints. Disti] until two 
thirds of the water have passed into the receiver; then separate 
Ahe oil.” 

The oil of amber, as immediately procured by the distilla- 
tion of amber, is of a dark colour, a thick consistence, and has 
a very foetid odour; but by successive distillations it is ren- 
dered thinner, of a lighter colour, and at length is obtained 
nearly limpid. 

Qualities, Rectified oil of amber has a strong ungrateful 
odour, and a hot acrid taste. It is light, volatile, ‘and inflam- 
mable, insoluble in water, and only partially soluble in al- 
cohol. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of amber is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and rubefacient. It has been found service- 
able in deficient menstruation, and in hysteria, snytuae and 
some other convulsive affections; but it is now scarcely ever 
administered as an internal remedy. The dose may be from 
Mv to Mxij, combined wiih any distilled water by means of 
mucilage. It is more generally employed externally as a rube- 
facient in rheumatism and paralysis ; = ‘and a mixture of £3} of 
this oil with £3fs of tincture of opium has been found bene~ 
cial as a friction to the affected part in tic doloureux; and in 
ee cough, rubbed upon the chest twice or three times a 

a 

Oficinal preparation. Spiritus Ammonie succinatus. L. 

OLEUM. TEREBINTHIN. Dub. Oil of Turpentine. 

<¢ Take of common turpentine, five pounds; water, four 

ints. Distil the oil from a copper alembic. Yellow resin 
will remain in the retort after the distillation.” 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA RECTIFICATUM. Lond. 
Dub. Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 

* Take of oil of turpentine, a pint (two pints, Dub.) ; 
water, four pints. Distil the oil (a pint and a half of the oil, 
Dub. 
| oe VOLATILE PINI PURISSIMUM; olim, OLEUM TE- 
REBINTHIN PURISSIMUM. Edin. Purified Oilof Turpentine. 

‘¢ Take of oil of turpentine, one pound ; water, four pounds. 
Distil as long as any oil passes over. 

The chemical qualities and medicinal properties of oil of 
turpentine have been already moticed. (See Pinus, Part ii.) 
The rectification of it is a troublesome process, and on ac- 
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count of the great inflammability of the vapours, much cau- 
tion is required to prevent them from escaping through the 
lutings of the vessels, and catching fire. Therectified oi] is a 
little lighter than the common oil, and completely free from 
any resinous admixture; but in other respects it has no pecu- 
liar excellence to recommend it., What remains in the retort 
is a thick resinous matter, and is denominated balsam of tur- 
entine. 

Medical properties and uses. Since writing the account of 
oil of turpentine, in. Part 11. we have had several opportunities 
of ascertaining the efficacy of it as aremedy for tape-worm. In 
every casein which we have administered it, the worm has been 
expelled, and the symptoms relieved. In ‘general the animal 
has been voided of a livid hue, and evidently killed; but in one 
instance, in which a portion of five feet in length - was passed 
after two fluid ounces of the oi] had been taken, it was not livid, 


and when voided exhibited evident signs of animation. In no- 


instance have we perceived that the large doses of the oil, 
which were taken for the above purpose, produced any parti- 
cular effect on the urinary organs. The more usual sensible 
effects are temporary intoxicatioh, accompanied with consider- 
ablé nausea, and sometimes vomiting, which, after two or 
three alvine evacuations, subside, and leave a degree of languor 
for ten or twelve hours. The pain of the stomach and side, 
which is an usual concomitant of the disease, is always re- 


‘moved by the ol. We have given it in doses of £5) combined. 


with fsij of syrup of poppies, repeated every six hours untij 
the worm was expelled. 


AQUZ DISTILLATE, 


DIsTILLED WatTERS. 


Ir bas heen already remarked that the volatile oil, on the 
presence of which the odour and the taste of plants in a consi- 
derable degree depend, is elevated during distillation with water; 
and a portion of it beimg retained in solution, the water diag 
acquires the odour and taste of the vegetable with which tt is 
distilled. The qualities, however, has. acquired by water, are 
scarcely in any case sufficient to give it much power as a re- 
medy 3 atid hence, the distilled waters are generally employ ed 
as elegant vehicles only for the exbibition of mere active sub- 
stances. 
The following general directions are given by the London 
College for the preparation of these waters. 
‘© Warers are to be distilled from dried plants, unless it be 
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otherwise ordered, because fresh plants cannot be procured at 
all times of the year. When fresh plants are employed, the 
weight of them ordered is to be doubled. 

<¢ To every gallon of these waters add five fluid ounces of 
proof, spirit, to preserve them from spoiling.” 

The Edinburgh College orders half an ounee of proof spirit, 
and the Dublin College half a fiurd ounce of rectified spirit, to 
be added to each pound of the water. | 

Waters distilled from aromatic plants are more grateful 
when the plant is used in the dried state; but when delicate 
odorous flowers or herbs are employed, and the water acquires 
little more than odour by the distillation, the vegetable should 
always, if possible, be used in the recent state. Much care is 
required in conducting the process, to prevent any of the ve- 
setable matter from being scorched, and to stop the distilla- 
tion before the water is tainted by empyreuma. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, every attention that can be given, distilled wa-. 
ters, when newly prepared, have a very disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour, to dissipate which the vessels holding the waters 
must be left open to the air as long as any of the unpleasant 
odour remains ; but afterwards it 1s essential for the preservation 
of the waters that they be preserved in closely corked vessels. | 

When long kept, many of the distilled waters undergo a spe- 
cies of decomposition; they become slightly sour, and a ropy 
viscid matter forms in them, owing perhaps to their contain- 
ing a small portion of mucilage, or some other vegetable prin- 
ciple besides essential oil. The addition of the spirit is intended 
to prevent this from taking place, but it is not adequate to the 
effect intended; and a much preferable mode is to -redistil 
the waters, after which they will keep good for several years, 

Several of these waters are prepared on a great scale, of a 
superior quality to any that the apothecary can prepare, and 
cheaper. 3 

AQUA DISTILLATA. Lond. Distilled Water. 

«¢ ‘Take of water, fen gallons. First distil four pints, which 
are to be rejected, and then distil four gallons. Preserve the 
distilled water in a glass bottle.” 

Edinburgh. 

<¢ Let water be distilled in clean vessels, until two thirds of 
the quantity employed have distilled over,” 

| Dublin. 

‘© Take of spring water, twenty pounds. Put them into a 
glass retort, and having rejected the first pound which comes 
over, let one gallon be distilled over with a gentle heat.” 

Water is aiimost universally diffused over the surface of the 
earth, but it is not found perfectly pure in any place, which is 
owing to its great solvent powers enabling it to ‘take up a por 
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tion of many substances with which it must come into con- 
‘tact in its natural state. These impregnations, however, in 
spring and in river water, are not sufficient in general to give 
them any very sensible taste, or render them unfit for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life; but for many pharmaceutical purposes 
it is necessary that the water be absolutely free from every fo- 
reign ingredient. Rain water is the purest kind of naturak 
water, but it nevertheless contains a portion of carbonic acid 
gas, and minute quantities of carbonate of lime, and of muriate 
of lime; in spring water, besides these ingredients; 1s found a 
small portion of muriate of soda: well water, which is spring 
water obtained from a greater depth, holds in solution a much 
larger portion of carbonic acid, and several earthy salts, the 
principal of which are sulphate and carbonate of lime; and 
river water is impregnated with different proportions of carbo- 
nate of lime, sulphate of lime, and muriate of soda. By di- 
stillation water is freed from these ingredients, and rendered 
nearly pure. The process should be conducted slowly, with a 
moderate degree of heat, and not continued longer than the 
time specified in the formulz, otherwise a minute portion of 
the saline matter contained in the natural water passes over in 
the distillation. 

Although the necessity of distilled water for many pharma- 
ceutical Operations is very obvious,: vet, by too much refines 
ment in this particular having been erroneously insisted upor 
in the last London Pharmacopceia, apothecaries have of late 
years almost altogether neglected its use, even in cases where 
it is absolutely necessary. This error the College has avoided 
in its present Pharmacopceia, and therefore it may be ex- 
pected that the directions for using it will be strictly attended 
to. Soft water is a more powerful menstruum of vegetable 
matter than hard water; and resinous substances cannot easily 
be mixed with water containing calcareous matter, even when 
mucilage is used, whereas they readily mix with very soft or 
distilled water. Perhaps it should be a rule to use filtered rain 
water only in all pharmaceutical operations in which distilled 
water is not particularly ordered. In extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions distilled water is often ordered, when there is no neces- 
sity for its use, and often neglected to be ordered when it is 
absolutely necessary. It may therefore be useful to know that 
it is necessary in formule containing any of the following sub- 
stances: Acidum citricum, Antimonium tartarizatum, Argentt 
Nitras, Cuprum ammoniatum, Ferrum tartarizatum, Hydrar- 
gyrt Oxymurias, Liquor Ammonie, Liquor Plumli Acetatis, 
Liquor Potasse, Plumli Superacetas, Solutio Muriatis Ba- 
ryte@, Vinum Ferri, Zinct Sulphas. 
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AQUA ANETHI. Lond. Dill Water. | 

‘¢ Take of dill seeds bruised, @ pound. Pour on them so 
much: water, that during the distillation there may be a sufi- 
ciency to prevent empyreuma. Distil one gallon.” 

This water has an unpleasant odour and little pungency.. It 
is used principally as a carminative for infants. . 

AQUA CARUIL. Lond. Carraway Water. 

*« Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound. Pour on them 
so much water, that during the distillation there may be a suf- 
ficiency to prevent empyreuma. Dyistil a gallon.” 

Carraway water possesses a considerable share of the aro- 
matic flavour and pungency of the seeds, and may be used for 
the same purposes. 


AQUA CiTRI AURANTII. Edin. Water of Orange: 


** Take of fresh orange peel, two pounds. Add sn much 
water, that when ten pounds have been drawn off by distilla- 
tion, there shall remain a quantity sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. After due maceration distil ten pounds.” 

This formula 1s given by the Edinburgh College as an exam- 
ple-for preparing all the distilled waters. ‘The water has thé 
flavour only of the orange-peel. 

AQUA CITRI MEDIC. Edin. Water of Lemon- 
peel. 

This is prepared in the same manner as the former; ten 
pounds of water being distilled from two pounds of fresh le- 
mon-peel. It has the flavour of the peel,. but is seldom used, 

AQUA CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Agua Lauri Cin- 
NAMOMI. Edin. Cinnamon Water. 7 

‘¢ Take of cinnamon bark bruised, @ pound; water, a pint. 
Macerate the bark in the water for twenty-four hours ; then 
add a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma dunng 
the distillation. Diustil a gallon.” 

This water is milky, and has the agreeable flavour and pun- 
gency of the cinnamon; but the oil being ponderous is apt to 
separate, leaving the water clear and insipid. It is a gentle 


* stimulant and aromatic, but is chiefly used to cover the nau- 


seous taste of other medicine, : | 
AQUA LAURI CASSITA. Edin. Water of Cassia Bark. 
This is prepared from one pound of bruised cassia bark, in 
the same manner as the former, for which it is often substi. 
tuted, being less expensive; but it is also less agreeable. 
AQUA FCENICUL!, Lond. Aaua Fanreuni putcis. 
Dub. Fennel Water. , | 
«Take of fennel seeds bruised, @ pound. Pour over them 
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as' much water as will prevent empyreuma during the distitla- 
tion. Distil a gallon.” : 

AQUA MENTH 4 PIPERITAS. Lond. Edin. Aaua 
Menruz Pirerrripis. Dub. Peppermint Water. 

“‘ Take of peppermint, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it as much water as will prevent empyreu- 
ma during the distillation. Distila gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.)”” 

- Peppermint water has the flavour and taste of the plant in 
a considerable degree. It is sometimes used alone as a carmi- 
native, but more generally for the purpose of covering the taste 
of other medicines. 

AQUA MENTH VIRIDIS. Lond. Aavua Mentu# 
sativa. Dub. Spearmint Water. 

«Take of spearmint, @ pound and a half. Distil a gallon 
of water in the same manner as above.” 


AQUA PIMENTE. Lond. Aaua Myrrr PiMEeNnTs. 
Edin. Aauva Pimento. Dub. Pimenta Water. 

«* Take of pimenta berries bruised, half a pound; water, 4 
pint. Macerate the berries in the water for twenty-four hours; 
and with a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma, 
distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.}”’ | 

This water has the odour and aromatic quality of the Ja- 
maica pepper, but is not very agreeable to the taste. It is used 
as a carminative in dyspepsia. 

AQUA PULEGIi. Lond. Dub. Agua Mentu# Putz- 
gu. Edin. Pennyroyal Water. 

_ Take of pennyroyal, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it a sufficient quantity of water to prevent 
empyreuma, and distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.)” 

Pennyroyal water has the flavour and taste of the green 
herb. [tis used for the same purposes as peppermint water. 

AQUA ROS. Lond. Agua Rosa cEnriroLia. Edin. 
Rose Water. 

‘© Take of the petals of the hundred- leaved rose, eight 
pounds, (six pounds, Edin.) Pour over them as much water 
as will prevent empyreuma during the distillation. Distil a 
gallon, (ten pounds, Hdun.)’’ 

Aaua Rosz. Dub. Rose Water. 

“© Take of the fresh petals of the damask-rose freed from 
their claws, six pounds ; water, d sufficient quantity to prevent 
empyreumd. Distil a gallon.’ 

‘This water has the agreeable odour of the rose in great per- 
fection when properly prepared ; which, however, 1s seldom 
the case, seda's when it is made on a great scale. It is very 
apt to spoil, unless it be rectified by a second distillation. 

As rose watcr is perfectly free from any acrimony, and, ex- 
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_ cept in point of odour, does not differ from simple distilled 
‘water, it is very generally employed in collyria, with acetate 
and superacetate of lead, and acetate aud sulphate of zinc. 


DECOCT A. 


DeEcOCTIONS. 
Pog s | 


‘THESE are aqueous solutions of the active principles of vege- 


tables obtaimed by boiling. They are intended to afford more 
powerful remedies than can be obtained by the simple infusion 
of the same substances in cold or even in boiling water; but 
although by the operation of boiling the solvent power of the 
water 1s increased, and a greater quantity of the soluble parts 
of any vegetable body iS consequently taken up by it, yet it 
does not always follow, that the medicinal virtues of dedées 
tions are greater than those of infusions. On the contrary, if 
the active principles of a plant be volatile, or if they consist 
chiefly of extractive matter, this form of preparation often ren- 
ders the remedy altogether inert, either by dissipating the 
volatile matters, or by favouring the oxidizement of the ex- 
tractive, which in a continued temperature of 212° attracts the 


j oxygen of the atmosphere so rapidly, that it is soon converted 


into a soluble insipid inert matter, and precipitated in the fluid. 
This is the case with some substances, which are nevertheless 
ordered to be prepared in this form by the Colleges, and which -° 
we shall particularly notice in treating of the ih age de- 


} coctions. 


For making decoctions, the substances employed randy be: 
divided, if in 1 the dry state, by pulverization, or, if fresh, by 
slicing, so as to expose an extended surface to the action of the 
water; which is thus enabled to take up their soluble princi- 


| ples in a shorter space of time, a circumstance, for the reasons 


already stated, of much importance in the preparati on of de- 


| coctions. By covering the vessel in which they are made, the 


action of the air is prevented from affecting the ingredients 5 
but there is reason for believing, that by lone coction in water, 
even in covered vessels, the constituents of some vegetable bo- 


| dies react upon each other, and produce entirely new com- 


pounds, possessed of properties altogether different from those - 
which they previously constituted. On this account decoctions 


should be ‘quickly made; and when aromatic or volatile i ingre- 


dients are to enter into eave these should not be boiled with 

the more fixed substances, but the decoction, after it 1s made, 

should be poured: over them, and allowed to remain covered 
; ; 2P 
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up until itis nearly cold, before it be strained. In general, 
however, it is better to strain decoctions while they are hot: 
for as boiling water dissolves a larger proportion of vegetable 
matter than it can retain in solution at a lower temperature, & 
deposit almost always takes place as the decoction cools; and 
if this be of active anatter, it is lost by deferring the straining ; 
whereas by straining the decoction while hot, the deposit can 


be mingled, by being shaken, with the ihe fluid, when it a 


enters into extemporantous compositions, or when the dose of 
it is taken. 


Decoctions, from the nature of their constituents, very soot 


ferment and spoil; consequently, they should be prepared in. a 


smal] quantities only, and never used, particularly in summer, 
forty-eight hours after they have been made. 


DECOCTUM ALOES COMPOSITUM. Lond. “Cm 
pound Decoction of Aloes. ‘ 
“* Take of extract of liquorice, half an ounce ; subcarbonate 


of potass, two scruples; extract of spiked aloes powdered, 
myrrh powdered, saffron, of each @ drachm; water, a pint.. | 
Boil down to twelve fluid ounces, and strain; then add of com- ~ 


pound tincture of cardamom, four fluid ounces. | 

By the addition of the alkali in this prepavation, the water | 
is enabled to hold in solution a greater portion of thealoesthan | 
it could otherwise hold, while another portion is suspended by | 
the mucilage of the liquorice and themyrrh. Theadditionofthe 
tincture prevents any spontaneous decomposition from taking 


place. The taste of the decoction is extremely nauseous, not- | 
withstanding the bitter of the aloes is in some degree covered | | 
by the liquorice. It is decomposed, and a flaky precipitate ~ | 
thrown down in it by ail the strong acids; corrosive muriate | 
of mereury produces a pale brown precipitate, while tartarized 
antimony, sulphate of zinc, and superacetate of lead, produce 


white curdy precipitates: hence these substances are incom ge 
patible in formulz with this decoction. - 

Medical properties and uses. It is gently cathartic and em=-— 
menagogue; and 1s introduced as analogous to the well-known 
Beaume de Vie. It may be given with advantage in habitual 
costiveness, hypochondriasis, jaundice, and chlorosis, in the 
dose of from f£3{s to-f3ij, taken in the morning. ; 


DECOCTUM ALTHAA OFFICINALIS. Edin. ses | 
coction of Marsh Mallows. : 
‘Take of marsh mallow root dried and bruised , four ounces ¢ 
raisins stoned,. éwo ounces ; water, seven pounds. Boil down 
to five pounds $ set aside the strained liquor neil the dregs 
have subsided, and then decant it.” | 
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Marsh mallow roots contain a considerable quantity of mua 
cus, which is thus extracted uninjured by water.. The simple 
Becoitan of the roots is viscid, of a pale yellow colour, 
Sweetish, and has a peculiar odour resembling that of boiled | 
turnips. In the above preparation the raisins increase its sweet- 
ness, and render it more palatable. , 

Medical properties and uses. This decoction is a “agefil de- 
mulcent in visceral inflammations, calculous affections, gonor- 
rheea, strangury, and other diseases of the urinary organs ; and 
is supposed to be particularly indicated in inflammation of the 
kidneys after the abscess bursts. ‘The dose is a cupful fre- 
quently taken; but in the latter case, and similar cases, it may 
be taken ad libitum, as common drink. 


DECOCTUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS; vulgo, DE- 
COCTUM CHAMQG:MELT, sive COMMUNE. Edin. De- 
coction of Chamomile, or Common Decoction, 

‘Take of chamomile flowers dried, ome ounce; carraway 
seeds bruised, half an ounce ; water, jive pounds. Boil for a 
quarter of an Suan, and strain.” 

Decoctum CHAM@MELI composITuM, Dub. Compound 
Decoction of Chamomile. 

‘© Take of chamomile flowers dried, half an ounce; fennel 
seeds, two drachms ; water, a pint. Boil a little, and strain.” 

Puen decoctions ‘eonigin in solution bitter extractive, and a 
small portion of essential oil. Were their mode of preparation 
a matter of any consequence, we would recommend the aro- 
matic seeds not to be added till towards the conclusion of the 
boiling; but for the purposes of fomentation and glyster, for 
which. they are intended, more benefit is probably derived from 
the warm water, than the principles it hojds in solution, — 


DECOCTUM CINCHONZ. Lond. Decoction of Cine. 
—chona. 

“Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark oer ‘an ounce $ 
water, @ pint. Boil for ten minutes in a lightly covered ves~ 
sel, and strain the liguor while it is hot.” 

Decocrum CINCHON® OFFICINALIS ; vulgo, DecoctuM 
Corrticis Peruviani. Edin. Decoction of offictnal Cinchona, 
or Peruvian Bark. 

‘* Take of cinchona bark in powder, one ounce; water, one 
pound anda haif. Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, 
and strain the liquor while it 1s hot.”’ 

Decoctum Coxrticis Cincuona#.’ Dub. Puan of 
Cinchona Bark. 

“¢ Take of cinchona bark in coarse powder, an ounce; water, 
a pint. Boil for teg minutes in a vessel almost covered, and 
train the liquor thrbugh a linen cloth while it is hot.” 

Zr? 


- 
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~-Cinchona bark is one of those substances which suffers by 
coction with water; and when the boiling is long continued, 7 
its virtues are so much impaired as to be nearly destroyed, ow- 
ing to the oxidizement of the extractive, which is thus con=) 
verted into an inert resin, and precipitated. Aware of this 
effect, the Colleges have properly limited the time of boiling 
to ten minutes, and ordered the vessel to he covered, and the 
liquor to be strained while it is hot. As the strained decoction 
cools, it becomes turbid, and lets fall a reddish or yellowish 
powder, according to the kind of the bark used: this, how- 
ever, must not be rejected, but diffused through the clear de- 
coction when it is about to be used im compounding extem- 
poraneous thixtures, or when tke dose is to be taken. ‘ 
This decoction is more bitter but less aromatic than the in- 
fusion. Itis effected by the same reagents, and used in the. 
same cases, and in similar doses, as the infusion. (See Infusum 
Cinchone.) | | “| 
DECOCTUM CYDONIZ2'. Lend. Decoction of Quince | 
' Seeds. . : - 
“* Take of quince seeds, two drachms ; water, a pint. Boil 
them over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then strain.” 
Quince seeds abound with mucus, which is extracted by 
boiling water. It is considerably viscid, transparent, nearly 
colourless, insipid, and inodorous. It is coagulated by alco- | 
hol, acids, and most of the metallic salts, which, therefore, are 
incompatible in formule with it; and it must be used as soon ~ 
as it is made, for it soon spoils, owing perhaps to its contain- | 
ing some of the other constituents of the.seeds. 
Medical properties and uses. This is often preferred to the 
other mucilages as a local demulcent in tenesmus, and in aph- — 
thous affections and excoriations ef the mouth. A diluted — 
solution of it injected beneath the eyelids is useful for obtund- 
ing the acrimony of the discharge in violent inflammations of 
the eye. , a 
DECOCTUM DAPHNES MEZEREI. Edin. Decoction 
of Mezereon. ey : ‘G 
_ Take of the bark of mezereon root, two drachms; liquo- — 
rice root bruised, half an ounce; water, three pounds. Boil 
with a gentle fire down to two pounds, and strain.” . 
This decoction is slightly mucilaginous, of a-yellowish 
brown colour; has the sweet taste of the liquorice root with a— 
slight degree of bitterness; and leaves in the mouth a sensation 
of heat and pungency, which, however, is scarcely felt until 7 


a few minutes after the dose has been swallowed. 
_— 


' This title would lead to the inference,that the preparation is a decoction of F 
the quince, and not of the seeds, It should have been Cydonie Seminum 
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Medical properties and uses. This decoction was first made 
public by Dr. Alexander Russel’ as an appropriate remedy for 
venereal nodes, arising from a thickening of the. periosteum ; 
and for removing those nocturnal pains “with which venereal 
_ patients are afflicted. This opinion, however, has not been 
supported by experience; and Mr. Pearson? asserts, that it 
* has not the power of curing the veneral disease in any one 
stage, or anv one form;” and addsy * except in an instance or 
two of lepra, in which the decoction conferred a temporary 
benefit, | have very seldom found it possessed of medicinal 
"virtue, ine in syphilis, or in the else of that disease, in 
scrophula, or 1p cutaneous affections.” It has been given with 
seeming benefit in chronic rheumatism. The dose is from 
FZiv to f%vi, three or four times a day. 

DECOCTUM DIGITALIS. Dub. Decoction of Foxglove. 

‘** Take of foxglove leaves dried, a drachm; water, as much 
as will afford of strained liquor ‘eight fluid ounces. Place the 
vessel over a gentle fire, and as soon as the liquor boils remove 
ats then digest fora quarter of an bour, and strain.’ 

This decoction is almost inodorous, and has a bitter nau- 
seous taste. Tt is affected by the same reagents as the infusion, 
_and used with the same intention. (See Infusum digitalis.) 


DECOCTUM DULCAMARA. Lond. Decoction of 
woody Nightshade. 

*¢ Take of the stalks of woody nightshade sliced, one Ounce ; 
water, a pint anda half, Boil ‘down to a pint, and strain. 

_ [his decoction appears to have been introduced" into the 
pharmacopoeia merely to fix the proportions of the ingredients, 
It bas a strong unpleasant odour, and a bitter nauseous taste 

followed by a degree of sweetness. 

. Medical properties and uses. [tis possessed af dtedsihe and 
narcotic properties; and has been found useful in humoral 
asthma, dropsy, lepra vulgaris and alphos, and ptyriasis. The 
dose 1s from fziv to £3} combined with any aromatic tincture, 
given thrice a day. 

DECOCTUM GEOPFRO“AL INERMIS, Edin. Decoc- 
tion.of Cabbage-tree Bark. ) 

«¢ Take of cabbage-tree bark in powder, ene ounce; water, 
two pounds,. Boil with a gentle heat down to one pound, and 
strain.’ 

This decoction has the colour of Madeira wine, a disagree- 
able odour, and a bitter mucilaginous taste. It 1s given to 
children in doses of £31), and to adults to the amount of eile 
An overdose, or drinking cold water during its use, produces 
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vomiting, fever, and delirium ; effects which are to be remedied 
by castor oil, warm water, and acids. It is seldom employed 
in this country. 


DECOCTUM GUATACI COMPOSITUM ; vulgo, DE- 
COCTUM LIGNORUM. Edin. Compound Decoction of 
Guaiacum. a 

‘© Take of guaiacum wood rasped, three ounces ; raisins, twa 
ounces; sassatras root sliced, liquorice root bruised, of each 
one ounce; water, ten pounds. Boil the guaiacum wood and _ 
the raisins in the water over a gentle fire down to five pounds, 
adding the roots towards the end of the boiling; then strain 
the liquor without expression.” 


i 


This decoction derives less of its effieacy from the guaiacum 
than is generally imagined, a small portion of extractive mat- 
ter only being taken up by the water. It is, however, supposed 
to be useful in chronic rheumatism, some cutaneous diseases, 
and in syphilis during a mercurial course; but, probably, at 
best it is only serviceable as a demulcent. It may be taken in 
divided doses, to the amount of Oij or O11] in the day. 


DECOCTUM HORDEI. Lond. Dub. DeEcocrum 
Horper Distreur. Edin. Decoction of Barley. 

‘© Take of pearl barley, two ounces; water, four pints and a 
half, (five pounds, Edin.). First wash away any extraneous 
substances that may adhere to the barley; then, having poured 
on it half a pint of water, boil for afew minutes. This water 
being thrown away, let the remainder be added boiling; then 
boil down to two pints, and strain.” 


DECOCTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction of Barley. | 

** Take of decoction of harley, two pints; figs sliced, two 
ounces ; liquorice root sliced and bruised, half an ounce ; raisins 
stoned, two ounces; water, a pint. Boil down to two pints, 
and. strain,” ) , ) 
. Dublin, | 

** Take of decoction of barley, four pints; raisins stoned, — 
figs sliced, of each two ounces ; liquorice root sliced and bruised, 
half an ounce. During the boiling add first the raisins, then 
the figs, and lastly, the liquorice root a short time before it is 
finished; when it is conipleted, the strained liquor ought to 
measure two pints.” | ; 

The preparation of these decoctions is generally intrusted 
to nurses and the attendants of the sick-room; but a practi- 
tioner ought not to be ignorant of the bearer of making 


them, as his directtons may be occasionally necessary. They — -z 


are elegant and useful demulcents in cases of fever, phthisis, 
gonorrhea, and strangury; and indeed in all acute diseases, 
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given ad libitum. A few drops of tincture of opium may be 
added to the compound decoction, to obviate its laxative effect, 
where this might prove hurtful. Equal parts of this decoc- 
tion and of decoction of bark form an excellent eargle im cy- 
nanche maligna. 


DECOCTUM LICHENIS', Lond. Decoction of Liver- 
wort. 

« Take of liverwort, an ounce; yan a pintand a half. Boil 
down to a pint, and strain.” 


Decoctum LicuEnis Istanpic1. Dub. Decoction of Ice- 
_tand Liverwort. | ; a 

“¢ Take of Iceland liverwort, half an ounce; boiling water, 
apint. Digest for two hours;“then boil for a quarter of an 
hour, and strain the liquor while it is hot.” 

In these decoctions the bitter principle of the lichen is united 
with its fecula, which is thus rendered extremely nauseous 3 
and although its operation in the stomach may be thus aug- 
mented, yet few patients will be persuaded to take it in this 
form. "The dose is from f5iv to £31), three times a day. We 
have already’stated its use as a demulcent, when freed from 
the bitter, and the mode of preparing it. (See Lichen, Part ii.) 


DECOCTUM MALV 2 COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction of Mailows. 

<< Take of mallows dried, an ounce; chamomile flowers dried, 
half an ounce; water, a pint. Boil ‘for a quarter of an hour, 3 
and strain.” 

This decoction 1s intended for fomentations and ea 
for which purposes it answers sufficiently well. 


DECOCTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Decoction of Poppy. 

“« Take of the capsules of the white poppy bruised, four 
ounces § water, four pints, ‘Boil for a quarter of an Aout, and 
strain.” 

In making this decoction, the seeds should not be rejected, 
as they contain a considerable portion of bland oil, which, 
added to the mucilage and narcotic principle of the capsule, 
increases the é€mollient quality of the decoction. It is a very 
useful fomentation in painful swellings, and in the excori- 
ations produced by the thin acrid discharge ef ulcers, and 
_ those common to infants. 

DECOCTUM QUERCUS. Lond. Decoction of Oak Bark. 
s¢ Take of oak bark, an ounce; water, two pints. Boil down 
te a pint, and strain.” 


1 The impropriety of using the generic name : only of the plant i is here very 
obvious, particularly as another species of this extensive family, the Lic! LC 
oceella, is now introduced into the Rublin Pharmacoporia. 
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From oak bark thus treated the greater part of its astringent 
matter is extracted. The deouetion's is nearly"inodorous, has a 
brown colour, and the austere taste of the bark. It reddens | 
tincture of litmus, and 18 precipitated by solutions of isinglass, 
infusion of yellow cinchona bark, the carbonates of the alka- — 
lies, the aromatic spirit of amngenias lime-water, and solutions 
of sulphate of irom, acetate and-superacetate of lead, oxymu- 
riate of mercury, and sulphate of zinc, which are, therefore, 
incompatible in formule with it. The precipitates pro- 
duced by the two last salts do not take place fora considerable 

' time. 

Medical properties and uses. This is the usual form ioe 
which oak bark is exhibited... We have already noticed its in ’ 
ternal use. (See Quercus, Part 1.) As a local astringent it is 
used as a gargle in 1 cynanche and relaxation of the uvula; as an 
injection in passive uterine hemorrhagies, | in leucurrheea, and 
the gleety discharge which often remains after miscarriages, 
It is also a useful wash in piles and procedentia recti. 


-DECOCTUM SARS APARILL AS, saat Decoction sf 
Sarsaparilla. 4 

“« Take of sarsaparilla root slited 5s foter ounces ; boiling water, — 
four pints. Macerate for four hours in a vessel ligtly covered, 
and placed near the fire; then take out the sarsaparilla, and 
bruise it. Return it again to the liquor, and macerate ina si- 
milar manner for two ‘hours more; then boil it down to two 
pints, and strain.” 


Decoctum SMILACIS SARSAPARILLZ. Edin. Decoction 
of Sarsaparilla. 

“* ‘Take of sarsaparilla sliced, sex ounces ; water, eight pownde 
Digest for two hours in a temperature of shout 195°, then take 
out the root’and bruise it; in this state put it again into the — 
Niquor, and boil it with a gentle fire dow ntofour pounds; then © 
express it, and strain. 


Decocrum Sarsaparibta. Dub.  Decoction of Sarsapa- 
rilla. i 

“ Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, an ounce and a half; boil--— 
ing water, ¢wo pints. Digest fortwo hours in a moderate 
beats then take out the “sarsaparilla, and bruise it; return it — 
to the liquor, and again digest for two hours; then boil down 
to one half, express, and strain the |iquor through» a linen ; 
cloth.” 4 

We have already stated that the claims which sarsaparilla has | 
to the attention of the practitioner as a remedy in syphilis are — 
very trifling. This decoction may be regarded as little more 
than a solution of mucus, and a simple demulcent, which may 
be usetul during the exhibition of mercury; and is found to— 


4 
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be so in dysuria, and incontinence of urine arising from a mor- 
bid irritability of the bladder. It affords precipitates with lime- 
water, solution of muriate of barytes and, of beunenace tate of 
lead, which are theyefore incompauble in formule with it. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLA CO} TPOSTTUM, Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilia. 


‘© Take of decoction of sarsaparilla boiling, four pints 5 


sassafras root sliced, guaiacum root rasped, “figuorice root 


bruised, of each-an ounce; bark of mezereon root, three, 
drachms. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain.” 
Dublin. 
*¢ ‘Fake of sarsaparilla root sliced and bruised, one ounce and 
a half; raspings of guaiacum wood, bark of “eassaieas rout, 
liquorice root bruised, of each two drachms; bark of mezereon 
root, @ drachm ; Bint ing water, three pints.. Digest the sarsa- 


parill a, the guaiacum, and the sassafras, in the w water, witha 
- moderate heat for six hee ; then boil down to, one half, add- 


ing towards the end of the Bhcton the oe and the me- 
zereon; finally, strain.” 

This oe ee is an imitation of the once dence Lisbon 
Diet-drink. its efacacy depends chiefly on the mezereon. reot 
bark, the quantity of which. therefore, “orde red by the Dublin 
College | is undoubtedly t too small. It operates as a diaphoretic 
and alterative, and is found to be useful in the treatment of 


‘secondary syphilis, chronic rheumatism, and in lepra, and 


some other cutaneous affections. The dose is from f¥iv to 
f3vj, taken three or four times a day. 


ra 
DECOCTUM SENEG4:. Lond. DrcoctrumM POLYGAL& 
SENEGH. Edin. Decoction of Seneka. 
‘¢ Take of seneka root, an ounce 5 water, two pints. Boil 
down to.a pint, aid strain.’ | 
This decoction is of a brownish olive colour, inodorous, and 
has a hot pungent taste. Its virtues have been already dis- 
cussed under the account of the root. (Part u.) The dose is - 
from £3j/s to f3ij, taken three or four times a day, 


DECOCTUM ULMI. Lond. Dub.  Decoction a Elm 
Ne 


‘ Take of fresh elm bark bruised » four euiheeis water, eer 


ge Boil to two pints, and strain.’ 


This decoction is thick, slightly Satta and of a 
brown colour; has a faint odour and a bitterish iaics wivehl to 
hol added to it produces a precipitate of light brown flakes; 
tinctures, therefore, in any c« onsiderable quantity are inadinis- 


sible in formule with it. Its medicinal oe have ri 


already noticed (See Ulmus, Part 11.) . The dose is from £3 


to f3vj, taken twice or three times a an 


' ~ 
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DECOCTUM VERATRI, Lond. Duaisietin of White 
Flellelore. 

‘¢ Take of white hellebore root bruised, an ounce; with a 
two pints ; rectified spirit, two fluid ounces. Boil the hellebore. | 
root with the- water down toa pint, and strain; then, when 
the decoction is cold, add the spirit.” 

This decoction 1s fbi Pas acrid, and cathartic; but its 
operation is too violent for internaluse. As a lotion it often | 
proves beneficial in psora, tinea capitis, and other cutaneous — 
eruptions; but it requires to be used with caution even as an 
external remedy. | 


INFUS.A, 
INFUSIONS. 


THESE are aqueous solutions of pecciable matter, akned by 
maceration either in cold or in boiling water. As in the case 
of decoction, the substance must be ‘sliced‘or bruised if ina 
recent state, or pulverized if dry, in order to expose a large 


surface to the action of the menstruum. The term Infusion, ~ 


in pharmaceutical language, 1s confined to watery solutions. | 

The substances which water, without the aid of boiling, can 
extract from vegetable matter submitted tots action, are “cum, 
mucus, extractive, tannin, the bitter and narcotic principles, 
gum-resin, Geta ie oil, acids, and alkalies, a range which in- 
cludes most of the principles on which the medicinal proper- | 
ties of plants depend. ‘These principles, also, are less hable to 
be altered by infusion than by decoction, and, consequently, 
this form of preparation is to be preferred in every instance to 
which it is applicabie. The strength and quality of the infu- | 
sions are varied by the degree of temperature of the water: 
those made with hot water being necessarily stronger, but par- 
aaa in the case of bitters ; ‘cold infusions are more grate 
fu 

In making infusions, when heat is required, the vessel is to 
be placed near the fire, so that the temperature of the water 
inay be kept up to the necessary point for a sufficient length 
of time to produce the effect intended. Perbaps it might “be 
an advantage, were the external surface of infusion pots covered 
with a metallic coating and polished; by which, as the heat 
would be much more “slowly radiated ‘haut from the vessels 
usually employed, the effect of it would be more uniform and — 
certain in promoung the solvent powers of the water. _ aie 
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Infusions, like decoctions, are liable to undergo spontaneous 
Sa an if kept even for a few days; and therefore the 
London College has properly directed half a-pint only to be 
made at one time, thus regarding them as pa sigan ee pre- 
parations. 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Infusion of Chamo- 
mile. : 

“ Take ee chamomile flowers, two drachms ; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for ten minutes in a lightly “covered 
vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and has the 
odour and taste of-the flowers. It precipitates solution of isin- 
‘glass, whitish; infusion of yellow cinchona bark, white; solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron and tineture of muriate of j iron, black AG 
solution of nitrate of silver, white; oxymuriate of mercury, 
pale brown; and acetate and superacetate of lead, yellowish , 
white. These substances, therefore, are incompatible in pre- 
scriptions with this mfusion. 

Medical properties and uses. It isa good stomachic and 
tonic; and may be given in dyspepsia and other complaints 
attended with debility of the stomach, in doses of from £3} 3} to 
£31), two or three times a day. 


INFUSUM ARMORACIA, COMPOSITUM. = Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Horse-radish. 

‘¢ Take of fresh horse-radish root sliced, mustard seed 
bruised, of each an ounce; boiling water, @ pint. Macerate 
for two hours in a lightly covered vessel, and strain; then add 
of compound spirit of horse-radish, one fiutd ounce. 

This infusion, after it is stramed, deposits by rest a whitish 
feculent matter, which should be separated. The supernatant 

clear part is of a sulphur vellow colour, and holds dissolved in 
every fluid ounce rather more than grs. x of solid matter. It 
has a very pungent odour, and a hot biting faste; precipitates 
infusion of galls yellowish, and infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark white. The solution of the pure alkalies docs not affect it: 
but with their carbonates whitish precipitates are produced, as 
is also the case witb solution of oxymuriate of mercury; while 
nitrate of silver produces one of a brown colour. Hence all 
those substances, except the pure alkalies, are incompatible in 
formule with this infusion. This infusion soon spoils in hot. 
weather, and emits an offensive odour. 

Medical properties and uses. This is not an unusual form 
of giving horse-radish, the stimulant property of which is aided 
by that of the mustard. [tis particularly serviceable in para- 
lysis, and in dropsies occurring after intermittents. The dose 
13 from £31) to f31j, given three or four times a day. 


‘ 
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_ INFUSUM AURANTII COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Infusion of Grange-peel. f 

«© Take of dried orange peel, éwo drachms ; fresh lemon 
peel, one drachm ; pleas hued half a drachm; boilin 
water, half a pint. Macerate for fifteen minutes ina lightly 
covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion has the azreeable compound odour and taste of 
the ingredients from which it is made. It is clear, and has | 
the brown hue of deep-coloured sherry wine. It precipitates. 
sulphate of iron black; and also produces precipitates with 
superacetate of lead, infusion of aa cinchona bark, and 
‘Time-water. } 

Medical properties and uses. Tt is an excellent and grate~ 
ful stoimachic. The dose may be from f£31j to fFuj, given twice 
or thrice a day. 


INFUSUM CALUMB A. Lond. Infusion of Coltuanlee 

‘* Take of calumba root, sliced, one drachm ; boiling water, ~ 
half a pint. Macerate for two hours in alightly covered vessel, 
and strain. 

The active matter of calumba is not al extracted by water. 
The infusion is inodorous, and tastes bitter. It is clear, and 
of a pale*brown colour; affords precipitates with infusion of 
yellow cinchona bark, lime- water, and solution of oxymuriate 
of mercury, which, thenefire: ought not to be ordered in con- 
junction with it. This infusion soon spoils. 

Medical properties and uses. Untusion of calumbais a good 
stomachic bitter in dyspeptic cases, and for restraining the 
nausea and severe vomiting which occur in pregnancy. Its — 
also useful in the severe diarrhea and vomiting which often 
attend dentition. ‘The dose may be from 3} ty to. f3y, given 
several times a day. 


INFUSUM CA RYOPHYLLORUM. Lond. Infusion of 
Cloves. — 

«© Take of bruised cloves, a drachm ; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for two hours. ina lielitly covered vessel, and — 
strain.” * ‘ 

This infusion contains all the. active matter of the cloves; 
one fluid ounce holding nearly grs. vj in solution. It is of a 
deep clear brown colour, bas an aromatic odour, and a bitterish- 
aromalic taste, and affords precipitates with infusion of yellow. 
cinchona bark, the strong acids, and lime-water. Solution of 
suiphate of iTON ,06¢ asious a copious black precipitate; sul- 
phate of ziuc, superacetate of lead, and nitrate of silver, brown 
precipitates. It also decomposes tartarized antimony. 

Medical properties and uses. It is a warm and erateful 
stomachic; and may be advantageously used in dyspepsia 
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particularly when it arises from the abuse of ardent spirits, 
accompanied with a sensation of coldness’ at the stomach; in 
atonic gout, and flatulent colic.. The dose is from PEifs to 
fe; given three or four times a day. 


INFUSUM CASCARILLAL, Lond. Infusion of pee: 
iia. Ss | 

*¢ Take of cascarilla bark, bruised, halfan ounce; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly ec co- 
vered vessel, and strain.” / 

This is a clear, pale reddish-brown infusion, having the aro- 
matic odour of the bark, and a bitterish aromatic taste. It is 
incompatible in formuléewith the following substances, which 
it precipitates, lime-water, infusion of galls, infusion of 
yellow cinchona, sdtiione of nitrate of silver, acetate and 
superacetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, and sulphate of iron, 
which is slowly thrown down, of'ap sale olive colour. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘t isa light stimulantyeand 
tonic; and is advantageously given in some alvine fluxes, par- 
ticularly such, as occur after measles ; and in the aphtha @ gan= 

grenosa of infants. The dose may be from f£3jfs to F341). 


INFUSUM CATECHU. Lond. Infusion of Catechu. 

«© Take of extract of catechu, two drachms and a half; 
cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and 
slraim.”” 


InrusumM Mimosa Carsenu. Edin, Lifusion-of Ca- 
techu. . 
«© Take of pulverized extract of catechu, twodrachms and 
a half; cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; boiling wa- 
ter, sevén ounces’; simple syrup, one ounce. Macerate the ex- 
tract and bark with the water for two hours, in, a covered yes-_ 
sel; then strain, and add the syrup.” 
ts these ise it is intended that the whole of the soluble 
matter of the catechu taken up by the boiling water should re- 
-main dissolved after the infusion cools; but we find that acon- 
siderable portion is deposited. When the extract is triturated 
with water at 212°, as much of it is dissolved as the water can 
hold in solution, so that a preparation similar to this infusion 
may beimmediately made by simply triturating the materials 
together. The addition of the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh 
College prevents the preparation from keeping longer than fo 
or ibree days, although without the syrup it wil keep good 
for months. 
Qualities. This infusion is inodorous, and has a slightly 
bitter austere taste, leaving, even when it contains no Syrup, an 
agreeable sweetness in the mouth. The colour when is pale 


? 


, 
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eatechu is used is a hght brown or ale colour; but when the 
dark catechu is. employed a deep red brown. The following | 
substances precipitate its tannin, or otherwise alter its proper- 
ties, and therefore ought not to be ordered in formule with it; 


solution of isinglass, infusion of yellow cinchona, the strong 


acids, sulphate of i Iron, sulphate of zinc, oxymuriate of mer- 
cury, tartarized antimony, and superacetate of lead. The al- 
kalies only deepen the colour. 

Medical properties and uses. This infusion, whichis a pow- 
erful agreeable astringent, is the best form under which cate- 
chu can be prescribed ; ; and is very useful in long continued 
diarrheea, and other eh proceeding from a weakened state 
of the intestines. The dose is from f%} to f%ij, given after 
every liquid dejection, or every four hours. 


INFUSUM CINCHON. Lond. Infusion of Cinchona 
Bark. 

<<.Take of Jance-leaved cinchona bark', bruised, haif an 
ounce ; boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in 
a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion coutains a very considerable portion of the - 
febrifuge matter of the bark; it is slightly turbid, has a pale 
pinkish- yellow colour; more of the aromatic odoni of the 4 
bark than the decoction possesses, and an equal degree of 
bitterness and astringency. It ferments spontancously in the — 
course of a few days during summer, It affords precipitates 
with the following substances ; the strong acids, the alkaline | 
carbonates, lime-water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of Zinc, nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, oxide of 
arsenic with subcarbonate of potass, and tartarized antimony; | 
the aqueous infusions and decoctions of chamomile flowers, — 

calumba, cascarilla, horse-radish, cloves, catechu, orange-peel, 
foxglove, senna, rhubarb, valerian, simaruba, and elm bark. 

Any considerable portion of the tinctures also produces pre- 
cipitates in this infusion. Some of these precipitates take place. 
immediately, others not till after several hours have elapsed ; the 
febrifuge virtue is perhaps not always destroyed by them, but — 
the mixtures’ are certainly rendered inelegant. The sulphuric 
acid destroys the bitterness of the infusion, but not its astrin= 4 

ency. 7 

Medical properties and uses. The cinchona in this form 
‘agrees better with most stomachs than when in powder; but — 
its powers are necessarily diminished. It is chiefly serviceable — 
in dyspepsia, and convalescencies. The dose is from £3] to 
£5iij, three or four times a day. 


1 The other species of ciuchona may be used in the same manner, and als 
portions. 


~ 
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INFUSUM CINCHON-E OFFICINALIS. Edin. Jn- 
fusion of Cinchona Invresom CINCHON& SINE CALORE.~ 
Dub. Cold Infusion of Cinchona. : 

‘© Take of cinchona bark, in powder, one ounce ; water, one 
pound (twelve ounces by measure. Dub.). Macerate for twen- 
ty- -four hours, and strain. (Triturate the bark with a little of 
the water, and whilst triturating add the remainder ; then ma-. 
cerate for twenty-four hours, occasionally agitating, and de-. 
cant the clear liquor. Did.) 

The directions of the Dublin College for making this infu- 
sion are preferable to those of the Edinburgh College. It is 
-nearly clear, but deposits by rest a small quantity of a brick- 
red sediment. It is affected by the same substances, and its 
properties and use are the same as those of the former prepa- 

ration, from which it differs chiefly in strength. The residuum 


may be used for some purposes, as its active matter is not nearly 
exhausted, 


INFUSUM CUSPARLZ. Lond. Infusion of Cusparia’. 
** Take of cusparia bark, bruised, two drachms ; boiling 
water, half a ping. Macerate for two hours in a livhtly co- 


vered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is slightly turbid, and of a brownish colour; 
has a somewhat aromatic odour, and a bitter taste. The solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron throws down a greenish yellow preci- 
pitate, and sulphate of zinca yellowish one; nitrate of silver, 

-oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of leat and infusions 

_of galls, and of catechu also, produce preci sitates in it. Tar- 
tarized antimony is pas decomposed, These substances, — 
therefore, cannot PFOpETH, be ordered in formule: with this in- 
fusion. 

Medial properties and uses. This infusion possesses the 
stimulant and tonic properties of the hark, and is an useful 
form of giving it in typhoid fevers, obstinate bilious diarrhoea, 
and in dysentery, after proper evacuations. ‘The tincture of 

/ cinnamon both covers its taste and makes it sit lighter on the 
stomach, The dose is from f3j to f3iy, given every three or 
- four hours. 


z INFUSUM DIGITALIS. Lond. Infusion of Foxglove. 
“=s¢ Take of dried foxglove leaves, a drachm ; boiling water, 
half a-pint. ‘Macerate for four hours 3, in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain; then add of spint of cinnamon half a- 


jluid ounce. ‘ 
InFusuM DiGITALIS PURPUREA, ea Infusion of Fox- 


glove. 


ee tn nnn eperrrgrr 


= 


1 Angustura bark. 
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a Take of dried foxglove leaves, one drachm; boiling wa- 

ter, eight ounces; spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. Macerate 
for four hours, and straim.”” 
- The faint odour and nauseous bitter taste of nc foxalove are 
~ covered by the spirit of cinnamon in these infusions, which 
are clear and of a brownish yellow colour. The solution of 
sulphate of iron slowiy throws down in them a pale vlive preci- 7 
pitate ; superacetate of lead, and infusion or decoction of yel-: 
low cinchona produce i instantaneous and copious precipitates. 

Medical properties and uses. “Vhese intusions do not differ 
materially from the formula of Withering, and are well cal- 
culated to obtain speedily the-diuretic effects of the remedy. 
The dose is from f3is. to £3), given twice.a day; or every 
eioht hours, if the patient be strong, and the symptoms very _ 
urgent. For the necessary cautions to be observed in admini- 
stering them, see the article Digitalis, Part u. 

INFUSUM GENTIAN® COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Infusion of Gentian. 

“ Take of gentian root, sliced; orange peel, dried, of each: 
a drachm; fresh ‘lemon peel, ‘in drachms ; boiling water, 
twelve fluid ounces. Macerate for an hour ina hightly covered 
vessel, and strain.” 

Edinburgh. 
© Take of. gentian root, sliced, half'an ounce; dried orange 
peel, bruised, one drachm ; -doriandes seeds, bruised, half a 
dyachin ; diluted alcohol] , four ounces ; water, one pound. First 
pour on the alcohol, and, after three hours, the water; then 
macerate without heat for twelve hours, and strain.” 

| Dublin. | 

EST ake OF Sige, root, bruised, twodrachms ; fresh lemon 
peel, half dn ounce ; dried orange peel, a drachm and a half ; 
proof spirit, four ounces by measure; boiling water, twelve — 
ownces by meusure. First, pour on the ee and, three hours 
afterwards, the water; then macerate for the space 4: two days, 
and strain,’ 

The spirit ordered by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges is — 
intended to aid the solvent power of the water, and for pre- 
serving the infusion, which in summer very soon becomes” 
ropy, and spoils; but as infusions can always easily be pre- 
pared, and boiling water takes up the greater part of the active 
matter of the ineredicnts, the spirituous addition, and the 
Jenoth of time ordered for the maceration, are certainly objee= 
tionable. The formula of the Loudon College is free from 
both these objections, and produces a clear infusion, of a yel- 
Jowish colour, with the agreeable odour of the orange peel, | 
and a pleasant bitter taste., The solution of suneracetate of 
yead throws déwn a copious precipitate in this Iniusion ;-and 


; 
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sulphate of iron strikes a brown colour, but no precipitate 
takes place for twelve hours. * 

Medical properties and uses. These are very common and 
elegant tonic and stomachic infusions. They are given in dys- 
pepsia and chlorosis, united with chalybeates, or with alkalies 
in atonic gout, and diarrhoea, with absorbents and aromatics 5 
in jaundice, with rhubarband saline purgatives; and in dropsies, 
with squills and neutral salts. From £3j to f%ij may be given 
for a dose, three or four times a day. 

INFUSUM LINI. Lond. Infusion of Linseed. 

“© Take of linseed, bruised, an ounce ; liquorice root, sliced, 
half an ounce; boiling water, two pints. Macerate for a quar- 
ter of an hour, near the fire, in a covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is a solution of mucus nearly in its pure 
State. It is clear, colourless, inodorous, and nearly insipid. 
Alcohol precipitates the mucus in white flocculi ; and precipi- 
tates are also produced by acetate and superacetate of lead ; 
hence these substances are incompatible in formule with this 
infusion. ts | 

Medical properties and uses. Infusion of linseed is a cheap 
and very useful demulcent, in the various cases in which this 
class of remedies is indicated, and during the internal exhibi- 
tion of corrosive muriate of mercury. The dose is f3ij, fre- 
quently repeated. wy 


INFUSUM MENTHA COMPOSITUM. Dub. Com- 
pound Infusion of Mint. . 

“‘'Take of the leaves of spearmint, dried, two drachms-; 
boiling water, a sufficient quantity to afford six ounces by mea- 
sure when strained. Digest for half an hour ina covered ves- 
sel, and strain the liquor when cold; then add of refined su- 
yar, two drachms ; oil of spearmint, three drops, dissolved 
in half an ounce (fluid?) of compound tincture of cardamoms. 
Let them be mixed. ) | 

Medical properties and uses. This is a grateful stomachic, — 
and is also slightly diaphoretic. It may prove serviceable in 
anorexia and nausea, and as a vehicle to cover the disagreeable 


‘taste of other medicines. The dose may be from £3} to f3in, 


or ad libitum. 


INFUSUM QUASSIA. Lond. Infusion of Quassia. 


** Take of quassia wood, chipped, a scruple ; boiling water, 


half a pint. Macerate for two honrs in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain.” 


The active matter of quassia taken up by water appears to be 


| a pure, simple bitter. It is not altered by any of the sub- 


stances usually employed as adjuncts to bitters; and by two 
only of the metallic salts. Nitrate of silyer slowly throws 
2a . 
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dewn soft yellow flakes; and superacetate of iead, a white pre- 
Cipitate. ee 
Medical properties and uses. This infusion is a light tonic, ~ 
very efficacious in dyspepsia, and other cases in which tonics — 
are indicated. In hysteriait may be combined with purgatives 


and tincture of valerian ; in atonic gout, with aromatics; and 


in dyspeptic affections with chalybeates, sulphate of zinc, or — 
mineral acids. The dose is from f3} to f3i1j, given twice or ~ 
thrice a day. | sca ; 

INFUSUM RHEI. Lond. Infusion of Rhubarb. 

* Take of rhubarb root, sliced, a drachm; boiling water, © 
half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered ves- 
sel, and strain.” See a 

Inrusum Rue paumati. Edin. Infusion of Rhubarb. _ 

«* Take of rhubarb root, bruised, half an ounce ; boiling — 
water, eight ounees ; spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. Macerate 


the root with the water in a covered vessel] for twelve hours; © 


then add the spirit, and strain.” 

These infusions differ chiefly in point of strength; and the ~ 
Edinburgh is rendered pleasanter by the spirituous addition. — 
Neither of them is quite clear; and both have areddish- brown 
colour, which is very much deepened by the addition of alka- — 
lies. The following substances either occasion precipitates in — 
this infusion, or otherwise alter its properties, and are therefore 
incompatible in formule with it: the strong acids, and lime- | 
- water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate of zinc, nitrate — 
of silver, oxvmuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, and tar- 
tarized antimony ; infusions of catechu, cinchona, and cusparia. — 

Medical properties and uses. These infusions are the hest 
forms in which rhubarb can be given, when intended to act — 
on the bowels. The-dose of the former may be from f3j to 
f3iv, and of the latter half the quantity, united with neutral — 


salts or aromatics, as circumstances may direct. % 


INFUSUM ROSE. Lond. Dub. Infusion of Roses. 

“¢ Take of the dried petals of the red rose, half an ounce 5 
boiling water, two pints and a half (three pounds by measure, 
Dub.); diluted sulphuric acid, three fluid drachms (three 
drachms by weight, Dub.) ; refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 
Pour the water on the rose petals in a covered glass vessel 5 
‘then drop in the acid, and macerate for half an hour. Finally, 


/ 


Strain the liquor, and add the sugar to it. 
Inrusum Ros# Gatuice. Edin. Infusion of Red Roses. 
“* ‘Take of the dried petals of the red rose, two ounces ; 
boiling water, jfve pounds ; sulphuric acid, one drachm; re- 
fined sugar, five ounces. | | 
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This infusion is clear, of a beautiful red colour, arid has an. 

Acid pleasaritly austere taste. The addition of the sugar pre- 
vents it from being kept so long as it might otherwise be. 
The incompatible substances are those which are decomposed 
by the sulphuric acid. The sulphates of iron and of zinc, al- 
though they do not immediately alter it, yet slowly produce a 
dark-coloured precipitate after some hours. 
_ Medical properties and uses. Infusion of roses is indebted 
for any astringency it possesses chiefly to the acid it contains. 
It is used alone in the colliquative sweats cf phthisis ; and as 
a gargle in cynanche tonsillaris; but it is chiefly employed as 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies, particularly sul- 
phate of magnesia, the nauseous taste of which it completely 
covers. The dose is from f%ij to f3iv. | 

INFUSUM SENN. Lond. Infusion of Senna. 

<¢ Take of senna leaves, an ounce and a haif; ginger root, 
sliced, a drachm:; boiling water, a pint. Macerate for an 
hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain the liquor.” 

Inrusum Senn#. Dub. Infusion of Senna. 

«¢ Take of senna leaves, three drachms ; lesser cardamom 
seeds, freed from the capsules and bruised, half a drachm ; 
boiling water, as much as will yield, when strained, six ounces 
by measure. Digest for an hour, and when the liquor is cold 
Strain it.” B 

These infusions should be clear, and have a deep red-brown, 
nearly black, colour; with a slightly bitter, mawkish tastes 
scarcely corrected by the aromatic. In warm weather they 
spoil in forty-eight hours; and by simple exposure to the air 
attract oxygen, which occasions a yellowish precipitate of oxis 
dized extractive, that is not purgative but gripes violently; on 
which account they should be preserved in a well closed vessel, 
or tnade only when wanted. They are also precipitated by 
the strong acids, the alkaline carbonates, lime-water, solutions 
of nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of © 
lead, tartarized antimony, and infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark, which are consequently incompatible in formule with 
_ these infusions. 

Medical properties and uses. Both these infusions contain 
all the purgative principles of the plant, whilst the aromatics 
correct its griping properties: but there is perhaps a waste of 
senna in the London formula. They are given alone, or 
more generally combined with neutral salts and manna. The 
dose of the simple infusions may be trom f3iij to fZiv; but 
with the addition of 3j of the tartrate of potass, or %iij of the: 
sulphate of magnesia, which are the usual adjuncts, f§ij are 
sufficient. 
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INFUSUM TAMARINDI CUM SENNA. Edin. In- © 
fusion of Tamarinds and Senna. * “ 
‘© Take of preserved-tamarinds, one ounce; senna leaves, 
one drachm ; coriander seeds, bruised, half a drachm; raw 
sugar, Aalf an ounce; boiling water, eight ounces. Macerate 
in a coveréd earthen vessel, which is not glazed with lead, 
shaking frequently, and after four hours strain. 
It may be made also with double or triple the proportion of 
senna.” | . 
Inrusum Sennz cum Tamarinvis. Dub. Infusion of 
Senna and Tamarinds. 
Made in the same manner as the infusion of senna, except 
that 2} of tamarinds is added before straining the liquor. 
These infusions are pleasanter than the simple infusions, 
the nauseous taste being well covered by the sugar and the 
acid of the tamarinds ; in other respects they agree both in their | 
properties, and in the effects of the incompatible substances 5 
to which, however, must be added all salts having potass for 
their base. 


INFUSUM SIMAROUB.. Lond. Infusion of Simaruba, — 
“© Take of simaruba bark, bruised, half a drachm; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly co- 

vered vessel, and strain.”’ ve 
This infusion is inodorous; has a slightly bitter taste, is 
clear, and of a greenish straw-colour. The alkaline carbos | 
nates and lime-water render it milky, and the following sub- — 
stances occasion precipitates: nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of | 
mercury, superacetate of lead; infusions of galls, catechu, and — 
yellow cinchona. | , a 
Medical properties and uses. Simaruba infusion possesses 
the same properties as the bark, and is the best form of exhi- — 
biting it, but it is not much used in this country. The dose — 
is £31}, combined with tincture of opium, or an aromatic. 


INFUSUM TABACI. Lond. Infusion of Tobacco. = \— 

“¢ Take of tobacco leaves, a drachm; boiling water, a pint. — 
Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is clear, of a reddish-brown colour; has the — 
odour of the plant in a slight degree, and a hot very acrid 
taste. | ‘" 

Medical properties and uses. Tobacco infusion is chiefly in- 
tended to be given under the form of enema; for although it © 
has been occasionally employed as an emetic, it cannot be re= 
commended. As an enema it has been found useful in ileus, 
colica pictonum, and incarcerated hernia: the practice of em= | 
ploying it in cases of suspended animation is now justly com-— 
demned, 


~ 
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INFUSUM VALERIAN. Dub. Infusion of Valerian. 

‘© Take of valerian root, coarsely powdered, two drachms ; 
boiling water, seven ounces by measure. Digest for an hour, 
and when the liquor is cold, strain.” 7 

Valerian infusion is clear, of a pale brown colour with the 
odour of the valerian, and a bitterish pungent taste. Solu- 
tions of nitrate of silver, sulphate of iron, and infusion of 
yellow cinchona, afford precipitates with this infusion; and 
are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 
_ Medical properties and uses. This is an useful form of 
giving valerian in hysteric and nervous affections, in which the 
stomach will not always bear the powder. The dose may be 
from f3jfs to 31], twice or thrice a day. 


AQUA CALCIS COMPOSITA. Dub. Compound Lime- 
water. 

“ Take of raspings of cuaiacum wood, half a pound; li- 
quorice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce; sassafras bark, 
bruised, half an ounce; coriander seeds, three drachms ; lime- 
water, six pints. Macerate without heat for two days, and 
strain.”’ | 

This is a very inert preparation; and unless great care be 
taken to exclude the air completely from the vessel in which it’ 
is made, the lime-water will be decomposed. 


AQUA PICIS LIQUID. Dub. Tar Water. 

“* Take of tar, two pints; water, a gallon. Mix, stirring 
with a wooden rod for a quarter of an hour; then, after the 
tar shall have subsided, let the liquor be strained, and preserve 

_ it in well corked bottles.” 

Water readily dissolves a portion of tar ; and is impregnated 
with empyreumatic oil, asmall portion of resinous matter, and 
acetic acid, the components of the tar. The solution has the 
colour of Madeira wine, and a sharp empyreumatic taste. 

Medical properties and uses. Tar water is stimulant and 
diuretic ; but to produce the latter effect, its operation requires 
to be aided by bodily exercise. It may prove useful in scurvy, 
and some cutaneous diseases ; but the reputation which it ob- 
tained on the faith of the judgement of the worthy Bishop of 
Cloyne has long since been lost, and it is now scarcely ever 
me From 0j to 01j may be taken in the course of a 

’ day. j 


’ Berkley’s Siris—passim. 
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_MUCILAGINES. 


MUCILAGES. 


\ 


MuciacEs, correctly speaking, are simple solutions of gum 
or mucus in water; but the term mucilage, in pharmaceutical 
Janguage, implies also any solution of a thick and adhesive 
nature, resembling in its appearance the solutions of gum. 


MUCILAGO ACACIZ:'. Lond. Mucilage of Acacia. 


‘© Take of acacia gum, in powder, four ounces; boiling 


water, half @ pint. Rub the gum with the water, gradually 


added, until it forms a mucilage.”’ 


Mucitaco Mimos# wniLotTica. Edin. Mucilage of -— 


Gum Arabic. 

‘© Take of gum arabic, in powder, ove part; boiling wa- 
ter, two parts. Digest- with occasional agitation, until the 
gum be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 


Muciraco Gummi Arazicr. Dub. Mucilage of Gum _ 


Arabic, . 

“ Take of gum-arabic,.in coarse powder, four ounces; 
boiling water, eight pints. Digest with frequent agitation, 
at the gum be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through 
inen,”’ 


The straining through linen is very necessary, as the gum 


is often mixed with small pieces of wood and other impurities. 


The mucilage thus obtained is viscid, thick, and adhesive 5. 


semipellucid, and nearly colourless, if the gum be goad. It 
has a faint, peculiar odour, is insipid, and may be kept with- 
out altering for a considerable time; but at length it becomes 
sour, and acetic acid is formed. The strong acids act on It 
as they do on gum ; but when diluted they do not alter muci- 
lage. Alcohol converts it into a white curd; but proof spirit 
produces scarcely any alteration; no change is produced by 


spirit of nitric ether ; but sulphuric ether and compound spirit 


of ether precipitate a thick, white, tenacious curd. ‘Tincture 
of muriate of iron, even when diluted, converts mucilage into 
a brownish, or orange-coloured, insoluble jelly ; and acetate of 
lead gives a copious, dense, flaky precipitate; while no change 
is produced by the solutions of the following metallic sub- 


stances: superacetate of lead, green sulphate of iron, sulphate — 


of zinc, oxymuriate of mercury, and tartarized antimony ; 


1 This appellation is certainly exceptionable. It is a mucilage of gum of the 
Acacia vera. ‘Che Edinburgh name is liable to nearly the same objection, ex-+ 
cept that the specific name of the plant is used, whereas Acacia is the name of 
a genus, 


: 
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nor by the alkalies or neutral salts. Mucilage, like gum, serves 
te combine resins and oils with water, for which purpose and 
to give tenacity to pills it is much employed in pharmacy. 

Medical properties and uses. The properties of mucilage are 
thesame as those of gum. (See Part ii.) It is the usual basis 
of demulcent mixtures for allaying the tickling which excites 
cough in catarrh and phthisis ; and combined with opinmand 
other narcotics is useful in diarrhoea, dysentery, calculous af- 
fections, and ardor urine. The dose of mucilage may be 
from f3!s to £3), frequently repeated. ; 

Officinal preparations, Mastura Guaiaci. L. Potio Carbonatis 
Calcis, E. 

MUCILAGO ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE. Edin. 
Mucilage of Tragacanth. 

‘© Take of gum-tragacanth, in powder, one ounce; boiling 
water, eight ounces. Macerate for twenty. four hours, and tri- 
turate the gum carefully, that it may be dissolved ; then strain 
the mucilage through linen.” 

Mucitaco Gummi TracacantH®. Dub. Mucilage of 
Gum Tragacanth. ; 

«¢ Take of gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms; water, 
eight fluid ounces. Macerate in a covered vessel until the gum 
be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” | 

Tragacanth treated in thisemanner forms a thick, soft, very 
viscid mucilage; butthe diffusion in the water is not uniform ; 
nor does it become so even when boiled. It may be used in 
the same cases as mucilage of guin-arabic, but is chiefly em- 
ployed for making pills and troches. | 3 

MUCILAGO AMYLI. Lond. Edin. Dub, Bfucilage of 
Starch. . 

“* Take of starch, three drachms; water, a pint. Rub the 
starch, gradually adding the water to 3 then boil till a muci- 
lace be prodtced.” 

Starch thus treated forms a strong, insipid, inodorous, opa- 
Jine-coloured, gelatinous mucilage. In cases of phthisis, 
hectic fever, and abrasions of the stomach, it is given as a 
demulcent by the mouth; but # 1s more generally and more 
advantageously exhibited in the form of enema in diarrhea, 
dysentery, and abrasions of the rectum. It is the commoa 

vehicle for exhibiting opium in the form of enema. - 
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EX TRACT A, 
ExTRACTS. 


THESE are preparations obtained by evaporating aqueous and 
‘alcoholic solutions of vegetable substances, unti] a mass of a 
somewhat firm tenacious consistence remains. When water has 
been employed for making the solution, the extract may consist 
of gum or mucilage, extractive, tannin, cinchonin, saccharine 
matter, and the salts which the vegetable contained, and is 
termed a Watery Extract; but if alcohol has been the men- 
struum, resin, extractive, and all the above matters, except the — 
gum, may be the ingredients, and the extract is denominated 
a Spirituous Extract. The latter appellation also is used if proof 
spirit be employed. The proper menstruum, therefore, for the 
preparation of any extract must be that fluid which most rea- 
dily dissolves the peculiar principles on which the medicinal ef- 
ficacy of the vegetable is supposed to depend. 

When water 1s to be employed, the substance to be subjected 
to its action should be in the dried state, and coarsely pow- 
dered ; and the solution, whether made by decoction or infusion, 
should be evaporated immediately after it is strained, and whilst — 
it is yet hot; for, as we observed in.treating of Decoctions, 
water at the temperature of 212° takes up much more of the 
active matter of vegetables than it ean hold in solution at 4 

_lower temperature: therefore, by allowing them to cool, with 
the view of defecation, and evaporating the clear fluid only, — 
a considerable portion of the active matter does not enter into — 
the extract, and is necessarily lost. In performing the evapo- 
ration, a higher temperature than that of boiling water must 

.. not be employed ; but it must, nevertheless, be conducted as 

quickly as possible; and therefore the evaporating vessel should 
be broad and shallow, and set in boiling water, or the water- 
bath recommended by Doctor Powell! should be employed. 

(See Instruments, Part i.) 

Alcohol is used only in cases where the active ingredient of 
the vegetable is chiefly resin, or too volatile to bear the heat 
which 1s necessary for evaporating the water without being dis- 
sipated, or without suffering some decomposition, which would — 
materially alter its properties. (A tincture of the substance is — 
first obtained, which is then evaporated by a very gentle heat 
in a water-bath ; but the alcohol need not be allowed to eva- 
porate in the air, as by employing a distilling apparatus the 
greater part of it may be again obtained either altogether free 
from any vegetable principle, or containing a small portion — 


* Translation of the London Pharmacopwia, 201, 
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only of the more volatile, as the flavour of the subject ; > which 
does not, however, prevent it from being again employed for 
the preparation of the same kind of extract, ‘but rather renders 
it more fit for such a purpose, 

Whether water, proof spirit, or pure alcohol be employed 
for preparing extracts, the medicinal properties of the sub- 
stances. submitted to their action are always in some degree in- 
jured, the volatile parts are dissipated, and some of the fixed 
decomposed by the degree of heat employed for the evapora- 
tion, particularly if water be the menstruum,, or the proper 
extractive! is oxidized, and consequently rendered inert. These 
are strong objections to this form of preparation; and, as 
Mr., Murray has properly observed, “ with the exception of 
some of the pure bitters, as gentian; or some of the saccharine 
vegetables, as liquorice ; there is no medicine perhaps but what 
may be given with more advantage under some other form?.”’ 

Extracts require to be keptin a hard and a soft state. A 
hard extract should be brittle, or at least in such a state as to 
admit of its being easily reduced to powder; and the consist- 
ence of the soft extract should be such as to retain the round 
form of a pill, without the addition of any powder. Both 
kinds should be preserved in a dry a to prevent them from 
becoming mouldy;- and the soft should be wrapped in pieces 
-of oiled bladders, and kept in.closely covered pots. 


The London College does not arrange the extracts under the 
titles Watery and Spirituous, or Simple and Restnous, which is 
the arrangement of the Edinburgh and the Dublin Colleges ; 
and, having adopted the London Pharmacopoeia as our “text 
book, we have con sequently followed its mode of arrangement, 
The following general directions are given by the LonDON 
Couecs for the preparation of extracts. 

<* In preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid as 
quickly as possible in a broad shallow dish placed in a water. 
bath, until the extract acquires a consistence Boner for form- 
ing pills, and towards the end of the operation stir assiduously 
with a spatula. 


N 
% 


* It may be perhaps proper to:point out the properties of the vegetable prin- 
ciple termed in chemical language extractive. It is soluble in water, and the 
solution yields by evaporation a coloured, transpa ere sometimes opaque solid 
mass ; which has a strong taste ; and by repeated solution and evaporation ate 
tracts oxygen from the air ; becomes higher-coloured, and insoluble in water. 
it is soluble in alcohol, but fnsolailean ether, uniess resin be pr esent, which en- 
ables ether to take up extractive. Itis oxidized and precipitated in flakes’ inso- 
luble in water, by oxymuriatic acid; alumina and the alkalies form with it an 
insoluble compound ; ther same 1s dhe case. with the metallic oxides; and sul- 

huric and mutiatic acids precipitate it from its aqueous solution, Extractive 
yields, when distilled, an acid liquor impregnated with ammonia. 

2 System of Materia Medica, &G. 1, 119. 
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“ Sprinkle a small quantity of rectified spirit upon all the 
softer extracts.’ 

The EpinspurGu CoLurcE gives its general directions for. 
the preparation of the Extracts by Water, under the Extract of 
Gentian ; and for the Extracts by Water. avd Alcohol, under 
the Extract of Bark. 


EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. Dub. Simple Extracts. 

<¢ All simple extracts, unless otherwise ordered, are to be 
prepared according to the following rule. 

ee a he vegetable matter is to be boiled in eight times its 
weight of water, which is to be reduced by boiling to one half; 
the liquor is then to be expressed, and after the feces have 
subsided, to be filiered; it 1s then to be evaparated by the heat 
of boiling water, till it begins to thicken ; and is to be, finally, 
inspissated by a medium heat, frequently stirring, until it ac- 
quires a consistence proper for forraing pills. 

‘© All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be 
frequently stirred with a clean iron spatula. They may be 
reduced to a proper degree of thickness by means of a stove 
heated for the purpose. 

* They ought to be preserved as much as possible from the 
contact of the ait 5 and the softer ones are to be sprinkled 
with rectified spirit.”’ 

EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM ABSYNTHII,. Dub, 
Extract of: Wormwood. 

This is ordered to be prepared according to the above direc- 
tions. tis nearly a simple bitter, the volatile oil being dissi- 
pated during the evaporation. It may be used in those cases 
for which bitters are commonly prescribed ; but it is scarcely 
ever used. The dose is from gr. x to DY, taken three times a 


day. 


or Wolfshane. 

‘¢ Take of fresh leaves of aconite, @ pound, - Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling over them a little water; then 
express the juice, and, without any depuration, evaporate it to 
a proper consistence.” 


Succus sprssarus Aconiri Napeiur Edin. ia aa 


Juice of Aconite. 
«© Let fresh leaves of aconite be bruised ; inclose them in a 


hempen bag and press them strongly, until they yield their 


juice ; which is to be evaporated in flat vessels, heated with 7 
boiling water saturated with mariate of soda (common salt), and 


immediately reduced to the consistence of thick honey. 


‘© After the mass is cold, let it it be put into glazed earthen E 


vessels, and moistened with a ‘aleobol, ‘ 


EXTRACTUM ACONITI. Lond. Extract of Aconite — 


= 
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This extract, or inspissated juice, is the form under which 
Stoerk introduced wolfsbane into practice. It has an obscure 
brownish red colour, a disagreeable odour, and an acrid slightly 
styptic taste. Its medicinal properties are the same as those 
of the plant, but it is very seldom used. (See Part it.) The 
dose at first should he gr. $ only, and gradually increased to 
grs. vj, taken night and morning. 


EXTRACTUM ALOES'. Lond. Extract of Aloes. 

Take of extract of spiked aloes in powder, half a pound; 
boiling water, four pints. Macerate for three days in a gentle 
heat, then strain the solution, and set it aside that the dregs 
may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence.” 

' This extract consists chiefly of the mucous and extractive 
matter of the aloes; but as during the inspissation the extrac- 
tive is partially oxidized, and rendered less soluble, the extract 
js not completely soluble in water. It is employed in'the same 
cases as the aloes, and is said to be less stimulant and griping. 
The dose is from grs. x to ers. xv, given in the form of pills. 
Officinal preparations. Pulvis Aloes compositus. L. Pilule Aloes 
composite. L. Pilule Aloes cum Myrrhe. L. Pilule Camlogie 
composite. L. | 

EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Extrracrum 
FLrorumM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. Edin. Extrracrum Fio- | 
RUM CHAM&MELI. Dub. Extract of Chamomile Flowers. 

“© Take of chamomile flowers dried, a pound ; water, a gal- 
fon. Boil down to four pints, and strain the liquor while it is 
hot; then evaporate it to a proper consistence.”’ 

The Edinburgh extract is to be prepared in the same manner 
as the extract of gentian of that college; the Dublin, after the 
manner directed for the preparation of the simple extracts, 

In these processes the volatile oil 1s dissipated, and a simple 
bitter extract remains, It is of a deep brown colour, and has 
a grateful bitter taste, but scarcely any odour. It has scarcely 
any efficacy when used alone. The dose may be from vTS. X 
to Oj, given twice or thrice a day. : fie 

EXTRACTUM BELLADONNZ. Lond. Succus spis- 
saTus ATROP# BeL_taponn#, Edin. Extract of Belladonna. 

‘* Take of fresh leaves of belladonna, a pound. Bruise them: 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little water over them; then 
express ihe juice, and, without any separation of the sediment, 
eyaporate it to a proper consistence.” | 


) ‘The appellation given to this extract must occasion constant mistakes, as it 

is probable that the substance from which it is prepared will be more fre- 

quently written Hxtractum-Aloes than Aloes spicate Hatractum, the name under 

which it stands in the list of materia medica, ‘The addition of the words per 
aguam would have distinguished it, . 


\ 


: 
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_ The inspissated juice of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia is to | 
be prepared in the same manner as the inspissated juice of © 
aconite. 

This extract is inodorous, and has a bitterish taste. Its me- . 
dicinal properties are the same as those of the plant, but weaker, — 
The dose is from er.j gradually increased to grs. vy, given in- 
the form of pills. . 


EXTRACTUM CASCARILLA RESINOSUM. Dub, | 
Resinous Extract of Cascarilla. q 
_* Take of cascarilla bark in coarse powder, a pound ; recti- — 
fied spirit of wine, four pints. Digest for four days, then pour ~ 
off the coloured spirit and filter. Boil what remains of the 
cascarilla in ten pints of water down to two pints; then eva- | 
porate the strained decoction, and at the same time distil the — 
tincture from a retort, until both begin to thicken; then mix © 
them together, and evaporate the mixture to a consistence pro- — 
per for making pills. Lastly, mix the extracts intimately to- — 
gether.” ~ 
This preparation is expensive, and does not appear to possess _ 
any peculiar advantages to recommend it. The dose is from 
grs. x to Oy, given twice or thrice a day, in the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM CASSIS SENN. $ Edin. 
Extract of Senna, | 

This is to be prepared in the same manner as the extract of 
gentian. | 

As the activity of senna is, impaired by the preparation of it _ 
in the form of decoction, it must necessarily suffer much more ~ 
in this preparation. The extract, which is black, shining, and— 
tenacious, has an odour similar to that of wort, and a bitterish 
taste. It is almost imert as a purgative, and might properly 
be altogether rejected. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE. Lond. Extract of Bark. 

‘Take of Jance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, a pound; 
water, a gallon. Boil down to six pints, and strain the liquor 
while it is warm. In the same manner boil it down again four 
successive times, ip an equal quantity of water, and strain. 
Finally, mix the solutions together, and evaporate the mixture 
to a proper consistence. | 

“¢ This extract ought to be kept in a sofé state fit for making 
pills, and in a hard state that it may be reduced to powder.” 

Dublin. 

© Take of cinchona bark in coarse powder, a pound; water, 
six pounds. Boil for a quarter of an hour in a vessel nearly” 
covered ; then filter the decoction while it is yet hot, and set 
it aside. Boil the residue again in the same quantity of water, 
and filter it in the same manner: -repeat this a third time; and 
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finally, mix all the liquors, and evaporate the mixture to a 
proper consistence. 

“* This extract should be kept in two states: one es fit for 
making pills; and the other Aard, or ina state proper te be 
reduced to powder.” 

The operation of the same causes as those which we stated 
to be unfavourable to decoction as a form of preparation for 
the exhibition of cinchona, are still more hurtful to its effi- 
eacy in the form of extract; and according to Sir John Pringle, 
the extract is less efficacious, even in equal quantities, than the 
simple powder. [tis usually ordered in doses of from grs. x 
to 5fs, dissolved in any distilled water ; but it is necessary to, 
observe that, cwing to the oxidizement of the extractive mat- 

ter, the solubility of the extract is diminished during its forma- 
tion: scarcely more than one half is soluble in water. It has 
a very bitter taste, but is less austere than the bark. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHON RESINOSUM., Lond. Re- 
sinous Extract of Bark. 

“‘ Take of lance-Jeaved cinchona bark bruised, a pound; 
rectified spirit, four pints. Macerate for four days, and strain. 
Distil the tincture in a water- bath, until the extract has ac- 
‘quired the due consistence.” 

ExtTractum CIncHON& OFFICINALIS. Edin. Extract af 
officinal Cinchona Bark. ; 
© Take of officinal cinchona bark in powder, one petinel 

alcohol, fozr pounds. Dige st for four days, and pour off the 
tincture. Boil the residue in five pounds of distilled water for 
fifteen minutes, and strain the decoction while it is hot through 
alinen cloth. Repeat this coction and straining with an equal 
quantity of distilled water, and evaporate tie liquor to the con- 

sistence of thin honey. Dist the alcohol from the tincture, 
until it be reduced to asimilar consistence. Then mix the 
inspissated liquors, and evaporate them to a proper consistence 
an a bath of boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda.” 


ExTrRactum CINCHONA RUBR& RESINOSUM. Dub. Re- 
sinous Extract of red Cinchona Bark. 

This is ordered to be ‘ordeal in the same manner as the 

resinous extract of cascarilla. 

The extract prepared by these processes has the inst taste 
“and the austereness of the bark, which it nearly equals i in efhe- 
cacy, and is more grateful to the stomach. It is altogether a 
‘preferable preparation to the watery extract; for, by t the sepa- 
rate action of the spirit and the water, all the soluble and.ac- 
tive principles of the drug are taken ups less heat is required 
to evaporate the menstraam ; and, owing to the presence of 
the alcohol, the extractive matter absorbs Tess oxygen: indeed, 
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the. expense o7 the spirit, of which there is always some Hig 7 
is the only cbjection to its general use. The dose is from gr. 
to er. xxx, formed into pills. ; ! 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS. Lond. Extract of — 
Colocynth. 4 

* Take of the pulp of colocynth, a pound; water, a gal- 
Zon. Boil down to four pints, and sfrain the liquor while it is 
hot ; then evaporate it to a proper consistence.” ; 

This extract is a milder but Jess powerful cathartic than the — 
pulp from which it is prepared, and with the addition of calo- 
mel forms an excellent purgative pill, which operates without ; 
griping. From gr. v to 3fs is the usual dose. 


EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM. | 
Lond. Compound Extract of Colocynth. : 
‘© Take of colocynth pulp, sliced, sia drachms ; extract of 
the spiked aloe powdered, one ounce and a half; “scammony 
powdered, half an ounce ; cardamom seeds powdered, adrachms 
hard soap, three dr achms ; boiling water, two pints. Macerate 
the colocynth pulp in the water with a gentle heat; for four — 
days. Strain the liquor, and add to it the aloes, scammony, | 
and soap; then evaporate it toa proper consistence, and to+ 
wards the end of the inspissation mix in the cardamom seeds.” 
Dublin. 

“¢ Take of the pulp of colocynth, cut small, s¢x drachms ; he- 
‘patic aloes, an ounce und a half; scammony, half an ounce; 
lesser cardamom seeds husked, a drachm; Castile soap softened — 
with water so as to have a ee appearance, three 
drachms ; hot water, a pint. Digest the colocynth in the wa- — 
ter ina coved eueeh; with a medium heat, for four days; ex- | 
press and strain the liquor, and add to it the aloes and scam- 
mony, first separately reduced to powder; then evaporate the 
mixture with a medium heat to a proper consistence for making — 
pills, and towards the end of the inspissation add the gelati-_ 
nized soap and the powdered seeds, and with frequent stirring ~ 
mix the whole mtimately together.” 

By this combination of powerful cathartic substances a pur- 
gative mass is obtained more manageable and less irritating — 
than any of its components separately taken. It forms a very 
useful pill for relieving the habitual costiveness of leucophleg- 
matic habits; and in obstinate visceral obstructions when com-_ 
bined with calomel, which is not decomposed, as might @ | 
priori be supposed. The dose is from gr. vj to 3fs, repeated 
every eight boars until it operates. 

EXTRACTUM CONII. Lond. Svcous spissATUS Contr 
mMACULATI.’ Edin. Extract of Hemlock. 

‘* Take of fresh hemlock, a@ pound. Bruise it in a stone 
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mortar, sprinkling over it a little water; then express the juice, 
and without separating the sediment, evaporate it to a proper 
consistence.” 

The Edinburgh preparation is to be made according to the 
directions ordered for the preparation of imspissated juices. 

Succus spissatus Cicut%. Dub. Inspissated Juice of 

_ Hemlock. 
«‘ Express hemlock leaves gathered when the flowers are 
) about to appear, and allow the juice to remain six hours to de- 

posit the feces; then evaporate the pure juice to a proper con- 
sistence with a moderate heat.” 

This extract, or inspissated juice, has a foetid odour, a bit- 
teris saline taste, and a dark olive colour. Although it be 
the form in which Stoerk introduced hemlock into practice, 
yet the narcotic power of the remedy is always impaired by this 
mode of preparation, and it is still more weakened by keeping, 
being nearly lost when a saline efflorescence begins to ap- 
pear on the surface of theextract. It is usedin the same cases 
as the powder, with which it is frequently mixed when it is to 
be made into pills; and i3 an useful adjunct to mercurials in 
cutaneous affections. Bergius recommends it in impotency*. 
The dose is gr. iij gradually increased to Dj, given twice or 
thrice a day. 

EXTRACTUM ELATERII. Lond. Extract of Elate- 
rium. .s 

«* Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, 
and pass it through a very fine hair sieve into a class vessel; 
then set it aside for some hours, until the thicker part has sub- 
sided. Reject the thinner supernatant part, and dry the thicker 
part with a gentle heat.” 

Succus sprssAatus Momorpic# ELATERII, vulgo Exatrre 
RIuM. Edin. Inspissated Juice of Wild Cucumber, commonly 
called Elaterium. | 

«* Slice the ripe fruit of the wild cucumber, and pass the 
juice slightly expressed through a very fine hair sieve; then 
boil it a little, and set it aside some hours, until the thicker 
part subsides. Pour off the thinner supernatant part, and se- 
parate the remainder by straining. Cover the thicker part 
which remains after the straining with a linen cloth, and dry - 
it by a gentle heat.” : 


ELATERIUM. Dub. Elaterium. 
«¢ Slice ripe wild cucumbers, and strain the juice very lightly 
expressed through a fine hair sieve into a glass vessel; then 


1 | Ympotentéam virilem sub usu Conii curatam observavi, in vito quodam plus. 
quam quadragenario, qui omnem erectionem penis perdiderat, ‘postinde tamen 
plures liberos procreavit.” Bergius, Mat. Med. i. 195, | 
j ¥ y 
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set it aside for some hours until the thicker part subsides; te- 
ject the supernatant liquor, and dry the fecula, laid upon a Jinen 
cloth and covered with another, by a medium heat.” 

~The substance obtained by these processes is neither an €x= 
tract nor an inspissated juice, but a peculiar modification of — 
fecula combined with some very active principle which is de- 
posited with it; and therefore the name adopted by the Dub- 
hin College is more appropriate than that imposed by either 
the London or the Edinburgh College. The boiling or- 
dered by the Edinburgh formula does not convert this matter, 
into a gelatinous mucilage, which would be the case were it 
real fecula. The mode of preparation, however, without heat — 
is to be preferred. | sah! 

Medical properties and uses. Elaterium is a very powerful 
hydragogue, and excites sickness, severe vomiting, and hyper- 
catharsis, if it be not cautiously administered. On this ac 
count it is seldom used as a cathartic; but in ascites it often 
produces the entire evacuation of the fluid, when gamboge 
and crystals of tartar, foxglove, and every other remedy have 
failed. The best mode of administering it is to give it in di- 
vided doses of gr. fs each, every hour, until it begm to operate. 
Tt may, however, be given to the extent of gr. iy for a dose, 


EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM GENIST. Dub. Ez- 
tract of Broom Tops. | 

This extract is to be prepared in the same manner as the 
extract of wormwood. It is said to be diuretic, but its efficacy 
is doubtful, and it is scarcely ever employed. The dose is from — 
5{s to 5] or more. ‘ | 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANA. Lond. Exrracrum Ra- 
picis GenTIAN#&. Dub. Extract of Gentian. 

Take of gentian root sliced, @ pound; boiling water, a 
gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to 
four pints, strain the liquor while it is hot, and evaporate it to 
a proper consistence.” 


_Exrraetum Grentianz Lute. Edin. Extract of Gen- 
tian. — , 
“¢ Take of gentian root, any quantity. Taving sliced and 
bruised it, pour upon it eight tunes its weight of boiling water. 
Boil down to one half, express the liquor strongly, and strain 
it. Evaporate the decoction immediately to the consistence of 
thick honey, jn a bath of boiling water saturated with muriate 
of soda.” | 
The bitter principle of gentian root is not injured by this 
form of preparation. The extract is inodorous, very bitter, 
black, shining, and tenacious. It is chiefly used as a vehicle 
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for the éxhibitidn of the metallic oxides. The dose is from 
br. x to 3fs, given twice or thrice a day. | 

Officinal preparation. Pilul@ Aloes composite. YW. 

EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZ. Lond. Dub. Extrac- 
TUM GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Edin. Extract of Liquorice. 
_ * Take of liquorice root sliced, @ pound; boiling water, a 
gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to 
four pints; strain the hot solution, and evaporate it to a proper 
consistence;”’ 

There is scarcely any of this extract prepared by the apothe- 
cary; the pure extract of liquorice sold in the shops under 
the name of refined liquorice being prepared froni the im- 
pure extract of commerce, by dissolving it in water, straining, 
and inspissating it in the usual manner. It is an useful demul- 
cent in allaying tickling cough, as from its tenacity it hangs 
about and sheaths the fauces. 

_ Officinal preparations. Pilule opiat@. E. Pilule scillitice. E, 
Trochisci Giycyrrhize glabra. E. Trochisci Glycyrrhize cum Opio. E, 

EXTRACTUM HAMATOXYLI. Lond. Extrracrum 

LiGNt Ha#mMaToxyli CAMPECHIANI. Edin. Extrractum 
Scosis HamatToxytt. Dub. Extract of Logivood. 
_ € Take of logwood rasped, a pound; boiling water, a gallom. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to four 
pints; strain the hot liquor, and evaporate to a proper con- 
Sistence.”’ | 

This extract is almost inodorous, has 4 sweet austere taste, 
and a deep ruby colour. It becomes extremely brittle when 
kept. Itis an useful astringent i the protracted stage of diar- 
rhoea and dysentery. The dose is from ers. x to 3fs, dissolvebl 
in cinnamon water Or peppermint water. . 

EXTRACTUM RADICIS HELLEBORI NiGRI. Edin 
Dub: Extract of Black Héllebore Root. 

This is to be prepafed after the thanner directed for the ex- 
tract of gentian by the Edinburgh College, and the extract of 
wormwood by the Dublin College. 

EXTRACTUM HUMULI. Lond.. Hetract of Hops. 

‘© Take of the strobiles of the hop, half a pourd ; water, a 

allon. Boil down to four pints; strain the hot hquor; and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 

This extract is inoderous; and has the bitter taste peculiar 
to the hop; We have found it an useful anodyne in gout, acute 
rheumatism, and cases which do not admit of the use of opium. 
The dose is from grs, v. to Oj, given in the form of pills, or 
dissolved in any aqueous vehicle. a 


EXTRACTUMHYOSCYAMI. Lond. Suecus spissa- 
2k | 
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wus Hyoscyam1 xrent. Edin. Succus spissaTus Hyos- 
cyami. Dub. LEviract of Henbane. | 

‘* Take of fresh leaves of henbane, a pound. Bruise shea 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling on them a little water; then press 
out the juice, and without separating the sediment evaporate | 
it to a proper consistence.” 

This extract has a disagreeable slightly foetid odour, and a 
nauseous, bitterish, subsaline taste. It 1s possessed of consi+ 
derable narcotic powers, and is used as a substitute for opium 
in nervous affections, gout, rheumatism, and all painful coms | 
plaints in which it is ‘wished to avoid the costiveness which — 
opium is apt to induce. The es is from EW. ij to Dj, given F 
in the form of pill. 


EXTRACTUM JALAP. Lond. Extract of Jalap. 4 

*€ Take of jalap root powdered, a pound ; rectified spirit, 
four pints; water, ten pints. Macerate the jalap.root in the 
spirit for four days, and decant the tincture. Boil the residue” 
in the water down to two pints. Then strain separately the — 
tincture andthe’ decoction; distil the former, and evapo- - 
rate the latter, until both begin to thicken. Lastly, mix the — 
extract with the resin, and ciate the mixture to a proper 
consistence. 
~ © This extract should be kept in a soft state fit for forming 
pills, and in a hard state, so that it may be reduced to powder.” — 


Exrractum GonvoivuLe Jatara. Edin. Extract of 
Jalap. ; 
' This is ordered to be prepared in the same manner as the 
extract of cinchona bark. ( Edin.) . 


_ Exrractum Jatarz. Dub. Extract of Salip. 
*< Let it be prepared 1 in the same manner as the resinous 
extract of cascarilla.”’ 
This extract contains all the, active principles of the jalap — 
root. It is,. however, apt to gripe during its operation ; hence, 
particularly when given to children, it should be triturated with - 
sugar and ‘almonds, or mucilage, so as to forin an emulsion, 
in which state it operates freely and. without griping. The 
dose to an adult is from grs. x to Bj. 
Officinal preparation. Pulwis Scammonie compositus. Li. 


EXTRACTUM RADICIS JALAPAS, Dub. Extract 0 
Jalap Root. 

This is to be prepared with water alone, after the manner 
directed for the preparation of the simple extracts. (Dub) ItW 
contains chiefly the gummy part of the jalap, very little of the 
resin being taken up by the water. It is ‘milder in its operation. 
than the root, and may be given to infarts’ in doses of from 
‘grs. x to ors. 3 My triturated with sugar or téstaccuus powders. 


iy 
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EXTRACTUM OPII. Lond. Extract of Opium. 
_ “© Take of opium sliced, half a pound; water, three pints. 
Pour a small portion of the water upon the opium, and mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may become soft; then adding 
gradually the remaining water, rub them together until they 
be well mixed, and set the mixture apart that the feculencies 
may subside. Lastly, strain the liquor, and evaporate 1t to a 


_ proper consistence.”’ 


Extracrum Opi Aavosum. Dub; Watery Extract of 
Opium. | | 

* Take of opium, fwo ounces ; boiling water, a pint. Rub 
the opium in the water for ten minutes, and after a little pour 
off the solution; rub the residuary opium in an equal quantity 
of boiling water for the same space of time, pouring off also 
this solution; and repeat the operation a third time. Mix 
together the doeanited-soh Gone, and expose the mixture in a 
broad open vessel to the air for two days. Lastly, strain it 
through linen, and by slow evaporation form it into an ex- 
tract.” 7 ee 

Water takes up a certain proportion of all the constituents 
of crude opium, but less of the resinous than of the gummy 
part. From the chemical analysis, however, of opium, it 
doesnot exactly appear what proportion of narcotic power 1s 
attached to these two constituents; and although it is from 
the watery solution that the saline matter, which Derosne has 


denominated the narcotic principle, be obtained, yet, as we 


have.already observed (see Part 11. p. 281), it is by no means 
certain that this substance deserves the appellation given to it, 
or that on it depends the narcotic quality of opium. In the 
Dublin preparation the quantity of active matter must neces- 
sarily be greater, owing to the employment of boiling water 
for the second and third triturations; but in both processes a 


_ chemical alteration of it is effected by the evaporation of the 


Solutions, towards the end of which the extractive matter is. 
deposited in a gritty form, probably oxidized and altered in 
its properties. This extract must therefore differ considerably 
from opium ; and as the inspissation cannot always be con- 
ducted exactly in the same manner, its strength must conse- 
quently vary. From ibfs of crude opium 3ij{s only of extract 
are obtained, by following the directions of the London Col-. 
lege. she / 
Qualities. This extract is inodorous, has a bitter taste, and. 
avery deep brown colour. It 1s not altogether soluble in wa- 
ter, but is not precipitated from its solution by alcohol, It, 
however, affords precipitates with the following substances, 
which ought not, therefore, to enter into presgriptions with , 


its solution; viz. solutions of astringent vegetables, the al- 
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kaline carbonates, corrosive muriate of mercury, sulphate 
of copper, sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, and nitrate of 
silver. 

Medical properties and uses. This extract is supposed to 
possess the narcotic and anodyne powers of opium, but to pro- 
duce its effects with less subsequent derangement of the ner- 
vous system, It is therefore supposed to be well adapted for 
the diseases of children and very irritable habits. The dose is 
from gr. j to grs, vj for an adult. | 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Opu. D 


' EXTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Exrracrum Ca- 
PITUM PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Edin. Extract of Poppies. — 

*¢ Take of the capsules of the poppy bruised, @ pound ; boil- 
ing water, a gallom. Macerate for twenty- me hours; then 
boil down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and “oe 
it to a proper consistence.’ 

This extract possesses nearly the same medicinal properties 
as opium, but in a much weaker degree; and is less apt to 
occasion the nausea, headach, and delirium, which opium oc- 
casionally prodaces. It is therefore to be preferred for pro- 
euring sleep in diseases in which the head is much affected. 
- The dose is from grs. ij to BY, given in the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS QUERCUS. Dub. Extract 
of Oak Bark. 

This extract is ordered to be prepared in the same manner 
as the simple extracts. It consists principally of tannin, which 
is, therefore, not liable to be injured by this form of prepara- 


tion; but it possesses no peculiar advantages to recommend it 


to particular notice. 


EXTRACTUM RHET. Lond, Extract of Rhubarb. 

“‘ Take of rhubarb root bruised, a pound; proof spirit, @ 
pint ; water, seven pints. Macerate for four days in a gentle 
heat; then strain the solution, and set it apart that the fecu- 


lencies may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate . 


#t to a proper consistence.’ 


Although the purgative properties of the rhubarb be obtained q 


to a certain degree in this extract, yet its virtues are certaiul 
impaired during the inspissation; and the simple infusion 1s 
im every respect a preferable form of preparation. The dose is 
from grs. x to 3fs, given in the form of pills, or dissolved iu 
peppermint water. 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM RUT GRAVEOLENTIS. 
Edin. Exrracrom Fotiorum Ruta. Dub. Extract ¢ 
Rue. 

The Edinburgh extract is to be prepared in the same manner 
as the extract of gentian; the Dublin after the manner of the 


4 


simple extracts. Prepared by either process, this extract is 
inodorous, and has a bitter acrid taste. Its medicinal proper- 
ties are different from those of the plant, the stimulant and 
narcotic powers of which depend on the volatile oil it contains, 
which is dissipated during the inspissation of the extraet. The, 
dose is from yrs. x to Dj, i in pills. 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM SABINZ. Dub. Extract 
of Savine. 

To be prepared in the same manner as the simple extracts. 
It is a simple bitter of little efficacy, for the acrid volatile oil 
on which the efficacy of savine depends is dissipated by the 
heat employed during the inspissation. The dose is from grs. x. 
to 3{s in pills. 


EXTRACTUM one her Lond. Ewxiract ef 
Sarsaparilla, 

*¢ Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, a pound; boiling water, 
a gallon. Macerate for twenty- ane hours, then boil dewn to 
four pints; strain the solution while it 1s hot, and evaporate it 
to a proper consistence.’ | 

This extract has nothing to recommend it to practice. The 
decoction of the root is preferable i in every respect, but neither 
of them is possessed of much efheacy. The dose is from grs. ix. 
to 3) dissolved in the decoction, or given in the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM TARAXACI. Lond. Extrracrum Her- 
B# ET Rapicis Taraxact. Dub. Extract of Dandelion. 

‘¢ Take of fresh dandelion root bruised, a pound; boiling wa- 
ter, a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four pours; then boil 
down to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it to 
a proper consistence.” 

The medicinal powers of dandelion have been already no- 
ticed. (See Part ii.) This extract is supposed to contain all 
the active principles of the plant, and to prove equally effica- 
eious in hepatic obstructions. Dr. Pemberton afirms that he 
has seen great advantage result from its administration in 
doses of ei in chronic inflammation and incipient seirrhus of 
the liver, and in chronic derangement of the stomach'. The 
usual dose is from ers. x. to 3], united with sulphate of potass. 

EXTRACTUM VALERIAN. Dub. Extract of Vale- 
rian. 

“ Take of valerian root in coarse powder, six ounces ; boil- 
ing water, six pints. Mix and digest for twenty-four hours 
with a moderate heat in a covered vessel ; then express the hie 
quor, and reduce it by evaporation to a proper consistence.’ 

The odour of the plant is almost entirely dissipated in pres 


* Qu Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera. p. 43. 
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paring this extract; and if the efficacy of the remedy be con- 

nected with that quality, which is extremely probable, it must — 


be much inferior to the infusion, or tincture. The usual dose — 


is from grs. x. to Dj, given in the form of pills, ‘or dissolved in 
some distilled water, » Bie, 3 
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THE term Mixture in pharmaceutical Janguage denotes a mine 


~gled compound, in which different ingredients are held sus- 


pended in a fluid medium by means of mucilaginous or sac- — 
charine matter. The London College, however, has placed | 
under this title those medicines also which consist of the fixed 


oil of seeds diffused through water by means of the mucilage, 


fecula, or saccharine matter contained in the.seeds, and which 
have hitherto been denominated emulsions. Both these kinds 
of preparations should always be extemporaneous ; and in pre- 


scribing them attention. is required not to bring together in- 


compatible substances, nor to order in mixtures insoluble mat- 
ters of a specific gravity too great to be suspended in the fluid — 
vehicle by. the ordinary means, | if 


MISTURA AMMONIACI. Lond. Mixture of Ammoniac. 

«* Take of ammoniac, two drachms; water, half a pint. 
Triturate the ammoniac, gradually adding the water until they 
be thoroughly mixed.”? — 7 Pi: 

Lac Ammontact. Dub. Milk of Ammoniac, 

*¢ Take of gum ammoniac,, a drachm; pennyroyal water, 
eight fluid ounces. Triturate the gum, gradually adding the — 
pennyroyal water, until the mixture acquire the appearance of — 
milk, which is to be strained through linen.” oe 

The resinous part of the ammoniac is suspended in the wa- 


-ter by means of the gummy part; but after a httle time the — 
_ greater portion of the resin subsides. It is coagulated by di- 


stilled vinegar, the oxymels, ether, spirit of nitric ether, super- 
tartrate of potass, and oxymuriate of mercury, which are there- 
fore incompatible in prescriptions with mixture of ammoniac. 
It is advantageously employed as an expectorant in doses of 
from f3{s to 13}, combined with an equal quantity of almond 
WX ture. A 

MISTURA AMYGDALZE. Lond. Almond Mixture. 

¢* ‘Take of almond confection, two ounces; distilled watery 
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| « pint. Add the water gradually to the almond confection, 
| and triturate.” . 
Emutsro AMyGpaLa/ communis. Edin, Almond Emulston. 
|. Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; water, two pounds and 
| ahalf. Beat diligently the blanched almonds.in a stone mor~- 
| tar, adding the water gradually; then strain. 
Lac AmyGpaLe. Dub. Almond Milk. 
| Take of sweet almonds blanched, an ounce anda half , 
| purified sugar, half an ounces water, two pints and a half. 
| Rub the almonds with the sugar, adding the water gradually ; 
| then strain,” | | : 3 
| EMULSIO MIMOS4 NILOTICZ; vulgo, EMULSIO 
ARABICA, Edin. Emulsion of Gum Arabic. 

« It is to be made in the same manner as the almond emul- 
sion, only adding during the trituration of the almonds two 
gunces of gum arabic.” 7 . 

Emutsio arapica. Dub. Arabic Emulsion. 

- Take of gum arabic in powder, two drachms; sweet al- 
| monds blanched, purified sugar, of each half an ounce ; decoc~ 
| tion of barley, a pint. Dissolve the gum in the warm decoc- 
| tion, and when it is almost cold, pour it gradually upon the 
almonds previously beaten to a paste with the sugar, triturating® 
at the same time so as to form a milky mixture; then strain.”” 
| In these preparations the oil of almonds is diffused through 

the water, and suspended in it by the mucilage and fecula the 
almonds contain; the gum’ in the two latter preparations con- 
 tributing nothing to this effect. The confection ordered by the 
London College affords an expeditious mode of making the 
mixture, but does not prevent the necessity of straining. The 
yise of distilled water is an unnecessary refinement. 
nalities.. These emulsions are inodorous, bland, milky 
fluids. The oil after some time rises like a thick cream to the 
| surface; and in forty-eight hours the acetous fermentation 
commences, and the mixtures become sour. They are de- 
composed by acids, oxymel, and syrup of squill, spirits, and 
tinctures, (unless these be in small quantity,) tartrate and. sue 
pertartrate of potass, supersulphate of potass, oxymuriate of 
mercury, and spirit of nitric ether, which are therefore in- 
compatible in prescriptions with almond emulsions. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘These mixtures are in com- 
mon use as diluents and demulcents in inflammatory fevers, 
stranguryy-dysury, and other affections of the urinary organs; 
but they are chiefly useful as pleasant vehicles for the exhibi- 
tion of more active remedies. The dose is from £31) to Ofs, 
frequently repeated. | r 
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MISTURA ASSAFCETIDA. Lond, Mixture of Assas 
fetida. | aie 
«¢ Take of assafcetida, two drachms; water, half a pint, — 
Triturate the assafoetida, gradually adding the water tq it, un- 
til they be thoroughly mixed.” 


Lac Assar@tTipg. Dub. Milk of Assafcetida. 

“Take of assafcetida, a drachm; pennyroval water, eight — 
fluid ounces, Triturate the assafcetida, gradually adding the — 
water until it form an emulsion.” 

Owing to the disagreeable flavour of assafcetida, it is seldom 
given by the mouth in this form, which is chiefly employed as 
an enema in flatulent colic, worms, and the convulsions of in- 
fants arising from irritations of the bowels during dentition, 
When given by the mouth, the dose may be from f3{s to f3y{s 
frequently repeated. : 


_MISTURA CAMPHORA. Lond. Mzxture of Camphor, 

<¢ Take of camphor, half a¢ drachm ; rectified spirit, ten mi- 
nims ; water, a pint. Rub the camphor first with the spirit, 
then add the water gradually, and strain.” 

MisTouraA CAMPHORATA. Dub. Camphoraied Mixture. 

‘© Take of camphor, a scruple; rectified spirit of wine, ten — 
drops; refined sugar, half an ounce; water, a pint, Rub the | 
camphor first with the spirit, and then with the sugar; add 
the water during the trituration, and strain the mixture through 
linen.” . 1+ ee 

A pint of water takes up scarcely more than.one half the — 
quantity of camphor ordered by the London College; but it 
communicates to it beth’ odour and taste in a considerable de- 
gree. Solution of pure potass separates the camphor, It ig — 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies in low fevers and 
nervous affections. The dose is from 13} to £31j, given every 
three or four hours. | . 

_EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. Edin. Camphorated Emul- 
sion. : 

“© Take of camphor, a scruple; sweet almonds blanched, — 
two drachms ; refined sugar, a drachm; water, six ounces, It — 
is to be made in the same manner as the common almond 
emulsion.” 

In this preparation the whole of the camphor is diffused 
through the mixture; the medicinal powers of which are con- 
sequently more considerable than those of the foregoing pre- 
paration. It is less apt to excite nausea and uneasiness at the 
stomach than camphor taken in the solid state, and is given 
with advantage in typhus and nervous cases in doses of f3ij, 
every three or four hours, Its preparation should always be 


‘ 
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extemporaneous, as the camphor separates and swims on the 
surface of the mixture after a few days. pe 


MISTURA CORNU USTI. Lond. Dscocrum Cornu 
cervini. Dub, “Mixture of burnt Hartshorn. 

‘«< Take of burnt hartshorn, two ounces; acacia gum, in 
powder, an ounce (three drachms, Dub.) ; water, three | pints, 
Boil down to two pints, constantly stirring, and strain.” 

This is the most unchemical, injudicious, and useless prepa- 
tation in the pharmacopeeias which have admitted it; being a 


_ simple diffusion of insoluble phosphate of lime in a thin m= 
cilage, 


MISTURA CRETE. Lond. Dub. Mixture of Chalk. 

“‘ Take of prepared chalk, half an ounce; refined sugar, 
three drachms; acacia gum, in powder, half an ounce {an 

ounce, Dub.) ; water, @ pint. Mix, by trituration. 

Potro CARBONATIS Catcis; olim, PoTIo CRETACEA. 
Edin. Chaik Potion. | 

‘¢ Take of prepared carbonate of lime (chalk), ane ounce ¢ 
refined sugar, half an ounce; mucilage of gum arabic, ibs 
ounces. Rab them together, and then vradually add of water, 

two pounds and a half ; spirit of cinnamon, tivo Qunces. Mix 
them.” 

These are common and yseful forms of giving chalk in acidity 
of the prime vie; and combined with opium or catechu in 
diarrhoga. The dose is from 13} to {3j given every three or 

four hours; or after every liquid evacuation. 


MISTURA FERRI COMPOSITA, Lond’, Civieiea 
Mixture of Iron. 

‘© Take of myrrh, in powder, @ dr achin ; ; subcarbonate of 
potass, twenty-five grains ; rose- water, seven. fluid ounces and 
a half; sulphate of { iron, if powder, @ scruple ; spirit of nut- 
wee, half a-fluid ounce; refined sugar, a drachm. Rub to- 
gether the myrrh, the subcarbonate of potass, and the sugar, 
and, while triturating, add first the rose- water and the spirit of 
nutmeg, and afterwards the sulphate of iron. Put the mix- 
ture immediately mto a proper glass vessel, and keep it closely 
stopped.” 

In this mixture the sulphate of iron is decomposed by the 
subcarbonate of potass, forming, by the change of constitu- 
ents which takes place, sulphate of potass, and subcarbonate 
of iron; the former of which ts dissolved, while the latter is 
diffused through the mixture, and kept suspended by the 
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' This name is certainly improper; but it is not easy to invent one which 
wroula be descriptive of the compound, and yet be sufficiently concise ; Misturg: 
subcarbonatis ferri cum myrrha, would have been less objectionable. 
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myrrh, cite forms a saponaceous compound with the excess 
of alkali. he iron is in-the state of a suboxide; and as.it. 
rapidly attracts oxygen in this state, and is converted into the 


red oxide, it is necessary to keep the mixture very well cd J 


cluded from the air, 

Medical properties and uses. . This mixture, which is neatly 
the same as the celebrated antihectic mixture of Dr. Griffith, | 
is an useful tonic, in all cases in which preparations of iron are 
indicated, particularly i in hysteria and chlorosis, and in phthi- 
sis, when no active inflammatory diathesis subsists. The 
dose is from f3j to f31j, given two or three times ina day. 

MISTURA GUATACI. Lond. Mixture of Guaiac. 

*< Take of guaiac, a drachm and a half ; refined sugar, two 
drachms ; mucilage of acacia gum, two jfuid drachms ; cine 
namon water, eight fluid ounces. Rub the guaiac with the — 
sugar, then with the mucilage, and daring the - trituration add 
gradually the cinnamon water.” 

This is a convenient mode of exhibiting gualac: It is given 
in doses of from {3fs to fZij, two or three times a day; dix 


se + 


luting freely with, tepid barley-water or gruel to assist its opr x 


ration. 

MISTURA MOSCHI,. Lond. Mixture of Musk. 

<¢ Take of musk, acacia gum, in powder, refined sugar, of 
_ each, a drachm; rose-water, six fluid ounces. Rub the musk 

with the sugar, then with the gum, and add gradually the rose-~ 
water,”? 

“The quantity of gum ordered _ is scarcely sufficient to retain 
the musk suspended i in the mixture. It is a convenient form 
of exhibiting the:remedy; and may be given to the extent of 
£3ij every three or four hours in spasmodic affections, and the 


sinking state of typhus. The late Mr. White of Manchester _ 


found this mixture combined with ammonia 3's, spirit of la- 
ea f5j, and spirit of juniper £3), of great utilify in slough- 
ng phagedenic ulcers of a syphilitic and strumous nature. — 


ENEMA CATHARTICUM. Dub.. Purging Clyster. 

*¢ Take of manna, an ounce; dissolve it in compound de- 
coction of chamomile, ten fluid ounces; then add of olive oil, 
an ounce; sulphate of magnesia, half.an ounce. Mix them.” 

ENEMA FCETIDUM. Dub. | Fedid Ch yster. ; 

** Tt is to be prepared by adding to the purging cly ster La 
drachms of assafceuda,’’ 


; 
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SPIRITUS, 


SPIRITS, 

Unver this title are placed spirituous solutions of vegetable 
matter, chiefly volatile oils, obtained by simple mixture, by 
| maceration, and by distillation. They are uniform, transparent, 
| unchanging solutions, containing, in general, a much larger 
proportion of volatile oil than the distilled waters ; and when 
well prepared, they are free from empyreuma, and have the 
odour and taste of the volatile oil of the substances from which 
they are distilled. Pure alcoho! is more volatile than many of 
the volatile oils, which do not therefore rise in distillation 
| with jit; and, ‘consequently, proof or distilled spirit is em- 
| ployed. As medicinal agents the spirits are stimulant and 
cordial ; but they are remedies of no great power, and some- 
times bad habits are acquired from their habitual use. They 
are, however, more generally employed to cover the taste and 
flavour of disagreeable medicines ; and to make some which 
are apt to produce nausea, sit light upon the stomach, 


——— 


ALCOHOL. Lond. Alcohol. — 
“* Take of rectified spirit, @ gallon; subcarbonate of potass, 


three pounds. Add a pound of the subcarbonate of potass, 


. previously heated to 300 degrees, to the spirit, and macerate 
fortwenty-four hours, frequently shaking the mixture: then 
pour off the spirit, and add the remainder of the subcarbonate 
of potass heated to the same degree: lastly, distil the alcohol 
from a water-bath, and preserve it in a well closed vessel. 

‘¢ The specific gravity of alcohol is to that of distilled water, 
as °3!15 to 1000.” 

Autconon. Dub, ~ Alcohol. 

«© Take of rectified spirit of wine, a gallon; pearl-ashes, 
dried at a heat of 300°, and still hot, @ pound ; caustic kali, 
in powder, an ounce; muriate of lime, dried, half a pound, 
Mix the spirit and the kali; add the pearl-ashes, previously 
reduced to powder, and digest the mixture for three days in a 
closed vessel, frequently shaking it; then pour off the spirit; 
mix with it the muriate of lime; and, lastly, distil with a mo~ 
derate beat, until ihe residue begins to thicken. 

** The specific gravity of this spirit is to that of distilled 
water, as 815 to 1000. 

‘© The muriate of lime may be conveniently obtained from 
the residue of the distillation of water of ammonia.” 

Rectified spirit, of the speeific gravity of 835, contains 
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about fifteen per cent. of water ; and to free it from this is the 
intention of the above processes’. The theory of the opera- 
tions is sufficiently obvious. The affinity of the alkali and 
the muriate of lime for water is much greater than that of the 
spirit ; it is therefore attracted by these substances, and pre- 
vented from rising with the spirit. during the distillation, by 
which means the alcohol comes over in a very highly concen- 
trated state. Of the two processes, that of the Dublin Col- 
lege is to be preferred, muriate of lime being a much more 
powerful agent for separating the water than subcarbonate of 
potass. By its means, Dr. Black obtained alcohol of the 
specific gravity of 800°; and Richter procured it so low as” 
0°792, in the temperature of 68° Fahrenheit +, at which degree - 
of concentration it may be regarded almost as pure ahecban or 
alcohol perfectly free from water. The alcohol of the phar- 
macopeeias, therefore, is not free from water, but it is more 
than sufficiently concentrated for all the purposes of phar- 
macy. | 


# 


‘The Edinburgh College has no process for the preparation of pure alcohol, 

which indeed can be easily dispensed with ; but it has very improperly given this _ 
! gitleto the rectified spirit of the other pharmacopaias. +. 

' 2 Crell’s Annals, 1796, ii. 211, - 


* 
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|The following Table drawn up by Lowitz, with an additional column 
_ by Dr. Thomson, shows the Specific Gravity of different Mixtures 
of pure Alcohol of a specific gravity °791, and Distilled Water, at 
the temperatures of 00° and 68¢ of Fahrenheit. 


% 


~ 100 parts sae | 100 parts 
‘by weight [Sp. Gravity] by weight. 


100 parts 


——— 


 TAleo. { Wat. lat 68°jat 60°|| Alco. Wat. la 


mrs | ecensteeee | rene | eeormemaynaer | | meen | eerie eens | emetemmeness | oncememeet | | ocean | eemeenemarny | eeeceeoemees | <r ateeecmen 


100 | — |791| 790) 606 | 34 | 877 32°08 
99 | 1 |794) 798]| 65 | 35 | 880 31 | 69 
98 |} 2 |797| 801) 64 | 36 | 882 30 | 70 
497 | 3 | 800} 804) 63 | 37 | 885 20°4°71 
96 | 4 |803| 807) 62 | 38 | 887 38°1272 
g5 | 5 |805 809) 61 | 39 | 889 Or 73 
04 | 6 |808| 812/| GO | 40 | 892 26 | 74 
g3| 7 |811)|*815) 59 | 41 | 894 25 | 75 
4 D2 8 1813} 817) 58 | 42 | 806 24-4576 

Q | 8161 820) 57 | 43 | 899 93097 


oD 
oO 
ry 
i 
aD 
we) 
eo) 
fe) 
a) 
nv ON 
on 
NO Ww 
hs 
e0) 


} 

| 33 17 | 836'+840] 49 | 51 | 917) 920) 15 | 85 
82 | 18 | 839) $43), 48 ; 52 \919 | 14 | 86 
81 | 19 |842| 846]| 47 | 53 | 021 13 | 87 

| 80 |.20 | 844! 848) 46 | 54 | 923| 926! 12 | 88 

| 79 | 21 | 847| 851) 45 | 55 | 925] 928!| 11 | 89 
78 | 22 |849| 853]| 44 | 56 | 927) 10 | gO 
77 | 93 1851} 855)! 43 | 57 | 930 9 | 91 
76 | 24 |853\ 857|| 42 | 58 |.932 Ilo 8 | 92 
75-| 25 |856 860) 41 | 50 | 984 7 | 03 
74 | 26 |859| 863) 40 | Go |. 936 6 | 04 
73 | 27 1861] 865) 39 | 61 | 938 5 | 95 
72 | 28 |863| 867|| 38 | 62 | 940 4 | 06 
71 | 29 | 866} 870) 37 | 63 | 942 3 | 97 
70 | 30 | 868) 871)| 36 | 64 | O44 2) 98 
69 | 31 |870| 874) 35 | 65 | 946 1 |} OG 
68 | 32 |872 $75 34 | 06 | 948 — {100 
67 | 33 |875) 879Ql| 33 | 67 | 950 


f * Alcohol of the Londen and the Dublin Pharmacopaias, 
| ¢ Ditto, (Edinburgh ;) rectified spirit, (London.) 

¢ Rectified spirit, (Dullin.) 

§ Proof spirit, (Lond. Bub.) 

\| Ditto, (Edinburgh.} 
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- ‘Pable, extracted from the Tables of Mr. Gilpin, showing thé Real Spes | 
cific Gravity of different pimraii of Spirit and Water at every 5° of 

temperature from 50° to 70°.' ‘The standard spirit employed was 


of the specific gtavity 0°825; or contained 89 pure alcohol, and 14 


water, in 100 parts. 


1 Phil. Trans. for 1794, p. $20—370, 


Proportions | 
by weight of | Real spec. 
--jgtav. at SO%grav. at 55° 


"82077 


‘4 Proof spirit, (Lond, Dut.) 


Real spec. 


- Real spec. 


Real spec. 


"82262 


} Proof spirit, (Edin. ) 


Real spec. 
grav. at 60°%grav. at 65° |grav. at 70% 


"82736 | °82500. 82023 

*84070 | °83834 |* °83599 | °83302 | °83124 

*85042 | ‘84802 | °84568 | °84334 | °84092 

85902 | ‘85064 | °85430 | ‘85193 | *84951 

*80076 | ‘80441 | ‘86208 | °85075 | ‘85736 

‘87384 | ‘87150.| ‘86918 | ‘86680 ; °86415 

*88030 | °87706 | °875690 | °87337 | °87105 

*88026 | 88393 | °88169 | ‘87938 | ‘87705 

_ 89174 | ‘88045 |. °88720 | -88490 | °88254 

°89084 | ‘89458 |-°89232 | °89006 | °88773 

"90160 | *89933 | *89707 | °89479 | °89252 

‘90596 | ‘90367 | ‘90144 | ‘s9020 | ‘890695 

‘90997 | ‘90708 | *9054Q | ‘90328 | °90104 

‘91370 | '91144 | *g0927 | *gO707 | ‘90484 

91723 | °91502 | 91227 | -91066 | °90847 

°02051 | °91837 "91622 | ‘91400 gl181 

"92358 | ‘92145 | °91933 | °g1715 4 °91493 

"92647 | ‘92436 | °Q2215°| °92010 | °91793 

92919 | ‘92707 "02409 | °g2283 92069 

"93177 | ‘92900 | °92758 | ‘02546 | *92333 

‘93419 | ‘93208 |+ 93002 | ‘92794 | ‘92580 

"93058 | ‘93462 | °83247 | ‘93040 | ‘92828 

"93897 | ‘93096 |1'93493 | ‘93285 | ‘93076 

"94149 | °903948 | ‘93749 | ‘93540 | °93337 

"94414 | °94213 ‘94018 | *93822 | °93616 

‘04683 | ‘94486 | ‘94206 | ‘94099 | 938908 

‘94958 | °94707 ‘94579 | ‘94388 94193 

100 _} 65 | 05243 | °05087 "94876 | ‘94689 | °94500 
100 | GO | :95534 | ‘95467 | °95181 } ‘95000 | °94813 
100 | 55 |. "95831 | ‘956602 | °95493 | °95318 | ‘95139 
100 | 50 {| 96126; ‘95906 | °95804 | ‘95035 | ‘95469 
100 | 45 |. -90420.; ‘90262 | -96122 "95902 |. 95802 
100 | 40 | -96708 | °96595 | *96437 | -96288 | °96143 
100 | 35 | ‘96095 | ‘96277 | ‘96752 | ‘96620 | ‘96484 
-100 | 30 | :97284 | ‘97181 ‘97074 | ‘96059 | °96836 
100 | 25 | ‘97589 | ‘97800.| ‘97410 | °87309 | ‘97203 
100 | 20 | °97920 | ‘G7887 | ‘97771 | -97088 | °97596 
100 | 15 | °98293 | ‘98289 | *g8176 | -98106 | 98028 
100 |}10 | *98745 | ‘98702 | ‘98054 | -98594 | 98527 
100} 5} °99316 | -99284 } ‘99244 | ‘99194 ‘| ‘99134 


* Alcohol, (Edin.) Rectified spirit, (Lond. )% 
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-SPIRITUS AMMONL&E. Lond. Spirit of Ammonia. 
<< Take of rectified spirit, two pints ; solution of ammonia; 
a pint. Mix them.” °> 


ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM; olim, Spirnrrus AMMONIA. 


Edin. Ammoniated Alcohol; formerly, Spirit of Ammonia. 

“« Take of alcohol (835) thirty- -two ounces ; lime, recently 
| burnt, tweive ounces ; muriate of ammonia, eight ounces. 
- From these ammoniated alcohol i is prepared exactly in the same 
manner as water of ammonia.’ 

" Spiritus Ammonia. Dub. — Sperit of Ammonia. 

‘© Take of proof spirit, three pints ; muriate of ammonia, 
four ounces ; pot-ashes, six ounces. Mix nesag and distil with 
a moderate heat, two pints.” 


As rectified spirit dissolves pure ammonia, the process of 


the London College is to be preferred on account of its sim- 
plicity. Tbe Edinburgh process by which the same product is 
obtained is more complicated: in it the muriate of ammonia 
is decomposed by the lime, which attracts the muriatic acid, 
while the ammonia is extricated in a pure state, volatilized, and 
readily combines with the alcohol. Muriate of lime remains 
| in the retort. The Dublin formula is the same as lately re- 
jected by the London College, which does not yield a solution 


of pure ammonia in alcohol, but a mixed solution of a small 
-portion of ammonia in spirit, and a portion of subcarbonate of 


| ammmonia in water; a portion of subcarbonate of ammonia 
~ also ‘sublimes, and remains undissolved in the distilled pro- 
duct. 

This spirit properly ° ‘prepared has the pungent Neate and 
acrid taste of ammonia, with which it coincides in its medicinal 
properties. It is chiefly used for pharmaceutical purposes. 


Officinal preparations. Spiritus Ammonie compositus. L. B.D. 


Spiritus Ammonie feetidus. L,E.D. Tinctura Castorei composita. E, 
Tinctura Guaiaci composita. E, , Tinctura Opit ammoniata. E, 

| SPIRITUS AMMONIA AROMATICUS. Lond, Aro- 
| snaiic Spirit of Ammonia. 

© ake of spirit of ammonia, two pints ; oil dilemma oil 
of cloves, of each, two fuid drachms. Mix them.’ | 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM AROMATICUM; olim, Sbwaiestacg 
AMMONIZ AROMATICUS, Edin. Abonatie ammoniated Al- 
cohol. 

‘© Take of ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; volatile oil of 
rosemary, @ drachm and a half; volatile ae of lemons, a 
drachm. Mix them so as to dissolve the oils.” 

SPrnirus AMMONI& AROMATICUS * Deb, aia Spl 
vit of Animonia. 

“© Take of spirit of ammonia, two pints ; essential 6 of 
temons, two drachms ; nutinegs, ‘bruised, half an ounce. Di« 


ext 
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gest in a covered vessel] for three. days, frequently shaking the 
vessel ; then distil @ pound ani @ half.” 

For these preparations it is necessary that the oils be pure; 
for if they contain fixed oil, as is often the case with the vo- 
latile oils imported into this country, the orixture is rendered 
turbid and coloured. It is tutbid also with pure oils if the 
spirit of ammonia contain any carbonate of ammonia, as must 
be the case in the Dublin preparation ; in which case it is ne< 
cessary to distil the mixtures. 

Medtcal properties and uses. This mate is an useful stimu 
lant in languors, and flatulent colic ; and the oils render it 
more grateful to the stomach than the simple spirit of amiio- 
nia. The dose is from f3{s to £3} in any convenient vehicle. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Guataci dmmoniate. L. D. Tinc- 
tura Valeriane ammoniata. L. D. 

SPIRITUS AMMONI FCETIDUS.. Lond. Deb. 
Feetid Spirit of Ammonia. 

«< Fake of spirit of ammonia, two pints ; assafceti da, twe 
eunces (one ounce and a half, Dub.) Macerate for twelve 
hours(for three days, in a covered vessel, with frequent agita- 
tion, Dub.) ; then by a gentle fire distil one pint and a hallinta 

a cold receiver.’ 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM FCTIDUM; olim, SprRiTus 
AmMoniz Faripus. Edin. Fotid ammoniated Alcohol. 


‘* Take of ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; assafcatidag 


half an ounce. Digest them in a close vessel for twelve hours j 
then distil eight ounces by the heat of boiling water.” 

In these processes the foetid volatile oil of the gum resinis 
dissolyed in the spirit of ammonia, and its odour and flavour 
communicated to it; but very little else is taken up. Its me- 
dicinal properties are not different from those of the preceding 
spirit ; and its dose isthe same. It acquires colour from age. 

Sviritus AMMONL#& succinaTus. Lond. Succinated Spirit 
ef Ammonia. 

“ Take of mastich, three drachms; alcohol, nine fluid 
drachms ; oil of lewenidess fourteen minims ; oil of amber, four 
manims ; solution of ammonia, ten uid eunces. Macerate 
the mastich in the alcohol, that it may be dissolved, and pour 
off the clear tincture ; then add the other ingredients, and mie 
them by agitation.” 

The preparation of this name in the Pharmacopesia of 1787, 
did not preserve the milky appearance characteristic of the eau- 
de-luce, for which it was intended to be a substitute; and, 
therefore, the present formula is given, as furnishing a com- 
pound capable of preserving its milkiness for a very consider- 
able time. It is employed as a stimulant and antispasmodic 
in the same cases as the oil of amber; and has been success< 
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fully used in India against the bite of the rattlesnake. The 
dose is from ™ x to f3{s, given in any convenient vehicle. 


SPIRITUS ANISI. Lond. Spirit of Aniseed. | 

** Take of aniseeds bruised, half a pound; proof spirit, 
a gallon ; water, a sufficient quantity to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then distil by a gentle fire.”’ 


Spiritus Anisi comeositus. Dub. Compound Spirit of 
Aniseed. ; 3 

‘© Take of aniseets bruised, angelica seeds bruised, of each 
half a pound ; proof spirit, a gallon ; water, sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Distil one gallon.” ine 

These are pleasant carminatives in flatulent colic, and similar 
affections. The dose from f3fs to fZiv, in water. 

SPIRITUS ARMORACI4Z, COMPOSITUS:. Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-radish. | 3 

‘¢ Take of fresh horse-radish !sliced, orange peel dried, of 
each a pound; nutmegs bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours; and distil a gallon by agentle fire.” 

Spiritus RAPHANI composiTuS. Dub. Compowad Spirit 
| -of Horse-radish. 

‘© Take of fresh horse-radish dried, peel of Seville oranges, 
| of each two pounds ; fresh garden scurvy-erass, four pounds ; 
| nutmegs bruised, an ownce ; proof spirit, two gallons; water, 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Distil two gallons.” 
| These spirits were formerly used as antiscorbutics, but they 
| possess little value as such; and are now chiefly used in drop- 
} sies attended with much debility. The doseis trom f3j to fxiv, 
| combined with infusion of foxglove or of juniper berries. 
| SPIRITUS CAMPHORZ. Lond. Spiritus campHo- 
} Ratus. Dub. Spirit of Camphor. 
| ‘© Take of camphor, four ownces ; rectified spirit, tevo pints. 
| Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved.” : 

Tinctura CampHoRa; vulgo, Spirirus VINOSUS CAM- 
| PHORATUS. 

“© Take of camphor, an ounce; alcohol (sp. grav. 835), @ 
| pound. Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved. It may also 
‘be made with double or triple the quantity of camphor.” 
| The strength of the spirit renders this preparation unfit to be 
| given internally; and the addition of water, with the view of 
| diluting it, separates the camphor. It 1s an useful stimulant 
| and discutient application to chilblains, and in chronic rheuma- 
| tism, paralytic numbness, and gangrene. ar 
SPIRITUS CARUI. Lond. Dub. Spirit ef Carraway. 
«¢ Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound and @ half, 

7 258 ;: 
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(half a pound, Dubi ); proof spirit, @ gallow; water, Ho 
to prevent empyrcuma. Macerate for twenty-four bevel 
distil a gallon bya gentle fire.” | | ak 


Spratrus Cari Caror. Edin. | Spirit of -Carré away. 
“© Take of carraway seeds bruised, half a pound ; proof 
spirit, zine pounds. -Macerate: for two days in a close vessel ; 
then add a suthcient quantity of water to prevent empyreama, — 
and distil nine pounds.” . 
An useful carminative, and adjunct to oriping purgatives. 


SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI, Lond, Dub. Sporat of Giga 4 
mon. 
«¢ Take of cinnamon bark bruised, a pound ; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for tw enty-four hours: then distil a gallon by a gentle fire. 
Srraitus Corticis Lauri C1NNaMomr. Edin. Spirit of 
Cinnamon. 
© To be prepared with a pound of cinnamon bark, in the 
same manner as the spirit of carraway.” 
‘This spirit is an agreeable cordial in diseases attended wich 
much languor and debility. The dose is from Te to fsiv,, in 
any convenient vehicle. 
_ Officinal preparation. Infuswm Dipitalis. L. 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub.Edin. © 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 
-. 6 Take of juniper berries bruised, a pound ; carraway ceeds 
bruised, fennel seeds bruised, of rsa ied ounce and a half; 
proof spirit, a gallon (nine pounds, Edin,). Macerate for 
twenty-four hours (two days, Edin. Dub.) 3 then distil a ‘gal | 
jon (nine pounds, Edin.) by a centle heat.” 

This spirit is a grateful and useful addition to infusions of * 
foxglove, and other diuretics, in dropsy. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULZ. Lond.. Spirit of Lave oft 

‘«¢ Take of fresh lavender flowers, iwo pounds ; ey 
spirit, @ gallon ;. water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours 5 then distil LS a 
gentle heat.’ 


~2 


# 
a 


Dublin, _ 
« Take. of fresh flowers of lavender, a pound ai a half; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent cmpyreune 
Distil five pints by a moderate fire.” 
> Spiritus LavanpuLt® Spica, Edin. Spirit of Loan 
der. 
«Take of fresh flowers of lavender, two pounds ; spe 
eight pounds. Distil, with the heat of a water-bath, “seven 
pounds,” 
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Phe: volatile coi) of lavender Lis sire volatile to be 

| brought over with rectified spirit, which is also required to ex- 
| tract all the oil from the flowers: for this reason the Dublin 
process produces a spirit less highly impregnated with the oil. 
| Spirit of lavender is chiefly used asa perfume, and in pare: 
| macy to prepare the following articles. 
Officinal preparations. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. E..D. 
|. Lintmentum Camphore compositum. L. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDUL COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub.: 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
| ** Take of spirit of lavender, three pints ; spirit of 3 rose- 
| mary, @ piné ; cinnamon bark bruised, nutmegs bruised, of 
i each half an ounce ; (cloves, two drachms, Dub. year Fed. ae 
ders-wood chipped, an ounce. Macerate for fourteen’ days 
Ree days, Dub.) and strain.’ 

Edinburgh. ee 

<< Take of spirit of lavender, thr €e pounds 3 spirit.of rose- 
| mary, ove pound; cinnamon bark bruised, an ounce; nut- 
megs bruised, half an ounce; red Saunders- wood rasped, 
ircé dy neni. Macerate seven days, and strain.’ 
| The addition of these aromatics to the spirit of lavender 
| renders it a very grateful cordial and stimulant; very useful 
| in languors and faintings, and as an adjunct to tonic and sto- 
| machic infusions. Its dose is from MXXX to f5ij, either 
| dropped on a piece of sugar, or given in water, in camphor 
mixture, or any other convenient vehicle. 

Officinal preparation. Liquor arsenicalis. L, 


Be SPIRITUS MENTH PIPERITA. Lond. Edin. Spirit 
| of Peppermint. 

| ‘* Take of peppermint dried, @ pound and a half; proof 
| spirit, a gallon (nine pounds, Edin. ) 5 water, sufficient to pre- 
| vent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; ; then di- 
| stila gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” | 
|: An useful carminative in nausea and flatulence, and as an 
| adjunct to purgative remedies. 


ie OP LRITUS MENTH& VIRIDIS. Lond. Spirit of Spear- 
| mint.- 3 
ay Take of spearmint dried, @ pound and a half; proof 
| spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to produce empyreuma. Ma- ~ « 
| cerate. for twenty-four hours ; 5 then distil a gallon by a gentle 
| heat.’’ 

In the same cases as the former. 

|} SPIRITUS MYRISTICA!. Lond. Srirrrus Nucis my- 
| RISTICH MoscHATA. Edin. Spiritus Nucis MoscHATA., 
| Dub. Spirit of Nutmeg. sn 
Laps Take of nutmegs bruised, two ounces ; ‘proof spirit, @ 
: 282 


“i 
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gallon (nine pounds, Edin,) ; water, sufficient to prevent empy- — 
reuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon 
(nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” | 
SPIRITUS PIMENT/S. Lond. Spirirus PIMENTO. 
Dub. Spirit of Pimenta. 
‘© Take of pimenta berries bruised, two ounces (three 
ounces, Dub.) proof spirit, @ gallon; water, sufficient to pre- — 
vent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then distil ~ 
-agallon bya gentle heat.” ; 
Spiritus Frucrus Myrri Pimenr. Edin. Spirit of © 
Pimenta. de q 
«© [tis to be prepared with half a pound of bruised pimenta — 
berries, in the same manner as spirit of carraway.”’ a 
A useful carminative in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and dys- — 
pepsia. | | ‘ 
SPIRITUS PULEGII. Lond. Spirit of Pennyroyal. 
“© Take of pennyroyal dried, a pound and a half; proof — 
apirit, a gallon ; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- — 
cerate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon by a gentle — 
ive.” : ; 
_ Similar to spirit of spearmint in its qualities and medicinal 
properties. . | 
: SPIRITUS ROSMARINI. Lond. Spirit of Rosemary. . — 
» «¢ Take of fresh rosemary tops, two pounds ; proof spirit, @ 
gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours; then distil agallon ina gentle heat.” 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Edin. Spirit of 
Rosemary. | :: 
“© Fake of fresh rosemary tops, two pounds; alcohol, (sp. _ 
erav. 335) eight pounds. Draw off seven pounds by distilla- | 
tion in a water-bath.”’ | | 
Sprritus RortsmMarinr. Dub. Spirit of Rosemary. 4 
‘© Take of fresh rosemary-tops, a pound and a half; proot — 
spirit, a gallon. Distil five pints by a moderate fire.” . 
Oil of rosemary 1s sufficiently volatile to rise in distillation — 
with rectified spirit, which the Edinburgh College has, there- 
fore, ordered to be used. It isa fragrant perfume, and is — 
chiefly used in the under-mentioned preparations. 


Officinal preparations. Linimentum Saponis compositum. L, E. D. — 
Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. E, D. — | 
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TINCTURE. 
TINCTURES. 


THESE are spirituous solutions of such of the proximate 


| principles of vegetables and animals, as are soluble in pure al- 


cohol or in proof spirit '.. From vegetable matter submitted 
to its action, alcohol takes up sugar, resin, extractive, tan 
nin, cinchonin, camphor, volatile oils, several acids, and the | 
narcotic principle; proof spirit also takes up the whole of 
these partially, and is besides the proper menstruum for gum-~ 
resins; so that alcohol, either in a concentrated or diluted 
form, is capable of separating the greater part of the active 
principles of vegetables from the ligneous inert fibres. The 
tinctures obtained from animal substances are very few in num- 
ber, and the principles taken up by the spirit are analogous to 
those enumerated above, belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 
Pure alcohol is required in a very few instances only tor the 
formation of tinctures, proof spirit being adequate for almost 
every purpose, The dilution of the spirit, however, must be 


| _waried according to the known principles of the substance to be 
go. p P 


submitted to its action: when resin predominates, it must 
necessarily be more concentrated; when gum-resin or extrac- 
tive are the most abundant constituents, proof spirit then must 
be employed. In consequence of the great affinity of water 
for alcohol, the addition of it to alcoholic tinctures separates 
the resin, camphor, and volatile oils they contain; but water is 
generally miscible with tinctures made with proof spirit, with- 
out producing any: decomposition. Tinctures are not liable to 
suffer spontaneous decomposition, as 1s the case with infusions 
and decoctions; and, independent of the loss which takes 
place from the evaporation of the spirit and the volatile oils, if 


the bottles containing tinctures be closely corked, they may be 


Kept for an indefinite leueth of time, and their virtues remain 
unimpaired. 2 | 3 
Tinctures are prepared by macerating the ingredients in the 


|. spirit in a temperature not exceeding 80°, at which degree, by 


| 
| 


allowing the menstruum to remain on the ingredients for a suf- 
ficient length of time, all the principles that can prove useful 
in the tincture are extracted, and the solvent saturated. The 
ingredients must be dried and reduced to a coarse powder, and 


\ 


* Arnold de Villa Nova, who was professor of medicine at Montpelier, in- 


_ vented tinctures, about the end of the 13th century. 
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‘the maceration made in close vessels, and assisted by fre- | 
quent agitation. When completely made, tinctures should not 
be allowed to remain upon the ingredients, but be filtered 
through bibulous paper, and kept in this state in well corked 
bottles. Parmentier’ proposes that one-half only of the spi- 
ritous menstruum be added to the ingredients at first, and after 
digesting for six days this part to be poured off, and the re- 
mainder added. In six more the whole 1s to be strongly ex- 
pressed, and the two portions of tincture mixed together. 
By this method he imagines more of the active principles of 
the ingredients are extracted, and the tinctures obtained of a. 9 
more uniform strength. | 

Tinctures are not of very extensive use as remedies, except. 
in cases where stimulants are indicated ; the solvent, even in 
doses of a few fluid drachms, often acting more powerfully on 
the living system than the principles it holds in solution. In 
ordinary cases this action, when continued for some time, pro- 
qluces the same deleterious effects as the habitual use of ardent 
spirits ; and often lays the foundation of the pernicious custom 
of deatri -drinking. When the action of asubstance ts the re- 
verse of stimulant, it cannot with propriety be exhibited in 
this form, unless the dose be so small that the operation of 
the spirit cannot be taken into account, as in tincture of fox- 
glove. The chief use of this class of | preparations, therefore, 
1s to enable infusions and decoctions to which they are added, 
to sit lighter on the stomach, or to add to them some active 
principle which the water is incapable of extracting. — 

The general rule given in the London Pharmacopa@ia, for the 
preparation of tinctures is, ** to prepare them in closed ves 
sels, and to shake them frequently during the maceration.” 

-TINCTURA ALOES. Lond. Tincture of Aloes. 

‘© Take of extract of spiked alées powdered, half an ounce; 
extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half; water, a pint; rec-— 
tified spirit, four fiwid ounces. . Macerate in a sand-bath until — 
the extracts are dissolved ; then strain.” 

Be | 

‘«* Take of Socotorine ales in powder, ha if an ounce ; eX: 
tract of liquorice dissolved in eight ounces of boiling water, 
an ounce and a half ; proof. ‘Spirit, eight fluid ounces. ” Digest 
for seven days; then strain.” 


 TINCTURA AvoEs Socororin®. Edin. Tincture of Saco- _ 
torine Alves. 


«© Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, ae an ounce ; ex- 


* 


+ Annales de Chimie, \xii, 
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tract of liquorice, one.ounce and.a half; alcohol, nie ounces 
water, a pound. Digest for seven days, with a gentle heat, 

a close'vessel, which is to he frequently shaken (acireumsta ce 
to he fttenided to in preparing ail the tinetures); then pour off 
the clear tincture.’ 

This may be regarded rather an aqueous éolntion than atine- 
fre; the quantity of spirit being too small to serve any other 
purpose than that of preventing decomposition. ~ It may be 
used in the same cases as the extract of aldes; but, notwith- 
Standing the presence of the liquorice, the bitterness of the 
-aldes is so intense and disagreeable, as to prevent it from being 
often prescribed. Its dose is from f3{s to f3j{s. 

. Trncrura ALors a@rngrea. Edin. , Ethereal Tincture of 
Alves, 

‘* Take of Socotorine aNiies: myrrh, Ban, in pee an 
-ounce and a half; English saffron cut, an ounce ; sulphuric 
ether with alcohol, a pourd. Digest the myrrh ak the sul- 
phuric ether with sleoks for four days, Ina closed bottle; then 
add the saffron and the aldes. Digest again for four days, and 
when the dregs have subsided, pour off the tincture.” | 

The. spirit “of sulphuric ether is supposed to afford a more 
grateful tincture.than spirit of. wine; and in cases attended 
: wits ‘spasm, as in hysteria attendant on obstructed menstrua- 
tion, this solvent may prove serviceable independent of the 
matter it holds in solution. It is a warm stomachic purgative, 
and is advantageously given in dyspeptic affections, jaundice, 
- gout, chlorosis, and other cases in which’ deetics are indie | 
cated. In doses of f5j or fsij it acts chiefly as es Ge : 
but purges briskly in Jarger doses. 


TINCTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. Com- 
pound Tincture of Alves. 

‘¢ Fake of extract of spiked aldes pow: Jered, saffron, of 
each three ounces; tincture of myrrh, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days (seven days, Dub. ‘and strain.” i, 


Trncrura Ators Et. Myrauaz. Edin. Tincture of Alves 
Tee AY Ca 4 a Te So : 
ees Take of myrrh in powder, two ounces ; alcohol, a pound 

(and ahalf; water, half a pound... Mix the. alcohol oath the 
water; then add the myrrh; digest for four days; and lastly, 
add, of Socotorine alées in powder, one ounce and a half ; 
English saffron cut In pleces, one ounce. Digest | eae for 
three days, and pour off the clear tincture.’ 

~ This tincture, which differs in little, except the Atte from 
the former, may be used in the same cases ; and the same dose 
of it may be given. It is occasionally used as a local stimulant 
to foul ulcers. | 


1 e - 
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TINCTURA ANGUSTURZ. wenin bean Angus. 
tura. 


proof spirit, two pints. Digest for seven days; then filter.” _ 

This tincture, which contains the active principles of the q 
Angustura, is given in doses of f3] or £31j, in the same cases as 
the ‘bark. (See Cusparia, Part u.) 


TINCTURA ASSAFCETIDA. Lond. Tincture of As- 
safoetida. 
 * Take of assafoetida, four ounces ; rectified spirit, twe 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.’ 

Dublin. 

‘© Take of assafcetida, four ounces; rectified spirit of wine, 
iwo pints ; water, eight fluid ounces. Add the spirit to the 
assatcetida previously triturated with the water ; then digest for 
seven days, and strain.’ 

Tincrura FERULZ ASSAF@MID. Edin. Tincture of As- 
safeetida. 

‘© Take of assafcetida, fowr ounces ; alcohol, two pounds and 
a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

When this tincture is added'to water or aqueous infusions, 
it renders them milky, owing to the separation of the resin. 
Tt is given in the same cases as crude assafostida, i in doses of . 
£5}, or more. 

Officinal preparation. Enema feetidum. D. 4 

TINCTURA AURANTII. Lond. Dub. Tincture of orale q 

cel. > 

‘¢ Take of fresh orange- peel, three ounces ; proof spirit, two — 
pints. Macerate for fourteee days, (three days, Dub.) and 
filter.”” 

‘This tincture is not Jdontuiiided by water, and may there- 
fore be added to infusions and decoctions, to which it is an — 
useful adjunct in dyspepsia, besides en ee te its agree- 
able flavour. 


TINCTURA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. Lond. Tinc-. 
TURA BenzOgs COMPOSITA. Dub. Compound Tincture of — 
Benzoin. La 

“* Take of benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam strained, — 
two ounces ; balsam of Tolu, an ounce ; extract of spiked ale.’ q 
half an ounce ; rectified spirit, wo pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” ' | 

TINCTURA BENZOINI ComMpPosITa; vulgo, BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATICUM. Edin. Compound Tincture of Benzoin, ot 
Traumatic Balsam. 

«°Take of bengoin in powder, three ounces ; balsam of 
Peru, two ounces ; hepatic alées in powder, hal if an ounce; - 


‘* Take of Angostura bark in coarse powder, two ounces 3 . 
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alcohol, two pounds. Digest for seven days, and filter iareven 
paper.” : 

This tincture is a stimulating expectorant, and as such is 
sometimes prescribed in chronic catarrh and old asthmatic 
cases; bat it is chiefly employed as an external application to 
wounds and Jangnid ulcers, which it gently stimulates, and 
shields from the action of the air'. Itis decomposed by wa- 
ter, and therefore, when given itera ally, must be triturated 
with yolk of egg or mucilage, to suspend it in ang fluids. 
Its dose is from £3 fs to f3i1, or more. 


TINCTURA CALUMBE. Lond. Tincture of Culaales 
<¢ Take of calumba root sliced, two ounces and a haif; proof 
spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 


Trycrura CotomBa, Edin. Tincrura Cotromgo. Dub. 
Tincture of Calumba. 

‘© Take of calumba root in powder, two ounces; proof spirit, 
two pounds, Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.’ 

An useful addition to stomachic infusions and decoctions. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORZ COMPOSITA?. Lond, Com- 
pound Tincture of Camphor. 

“ Take of camphor, two scruples; hard opium powdered, 
acid. of benzoin, of each one drachm; proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

TINCTURA Opil CAMPHORATA, Sive ELIXIR PAREGORICUM, 
Dub. Camphorated Ti incture of Opium, or Paregoric Elixir. 

‘© Take of hard purified opium in powder, benzoic acid, of 
each, a drachm; camphor, two scruples; essential oil of anise- 
seed, a drachm; proof spirit, two pints, Digest for ten days; 
then filter.”” 

Half a fluid ounce of this tincture contains nearly a grain of | 
opium. It has been long known under the titles Paregorie 
Elixir and Asthmatic Elixir ; and is an useful ancdyne in chro« 
nic asthma, hooping-cough, and catarrh after the inflammatory 

symptoms have abated; in whieh it contributes to allay the 
tickling which induces the frequent cough, . The dose is from 
£5} to P5ij occasionally 1 in the above cases, using ‘after, it the 
inhaler; and f ij in cases where quiet, rather “than sleep, is 
required. 


TINCTURA CAPSICI. Lond, Tincture of Capsicum. 

“ Take of capsicum berries, az ounce; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.?? 

This is a convenient form for exhibiting capsicum in tym- 


1 It is an improved form of Wade’s Balsam, or Friar’s Balsam. 

2 The change of name here imposed, appears to us to be more likely to pro- 
duce errors than the old name ; and it is aeece epee to the principles of no- 
menclature adopted by the College. 
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panitis, cynanche maligna, the lise stage “ typhus, and in i- 
milar cases, The dose: is from ffs to £3); and a mixture of © 
f5¥}, with half a pint of water will answer all the purposes - 
of the capsicum gargle. ) 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI,. Lond. Dub, Taciareae | 
Cardamoms. ' 

<¢ Take of cardamom seeds husked and bruised, three ounces 3. 
proof spirit, two pinés. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
‘days, Dub.) and filter.’’- _ eaalaienepeale . 

TINCTURA AMOMI REPENTIS. Edin. Tincture of Carda- 
moms. 

“ Take of wenn aibudeaata seeils bruised , four ounces ; proof 
spirit, Zve pounds and a half. es for seven days, and se 
ter through paper.’ 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI COMPOSITA. ath Deb. 
Compound Tincture of Cardamoms.. 

- * Take of cardamom seeds, (husked, Dub.) carraway seeds, 
cochineal, of each, in powder, fwo drachms; cinnamon bark 
-bruised, half an ounce; raisins stoned, four ounces ; proof Spi- 
rit, td pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

The raisins are properly omitted in the Dublin formula. | 
Both the simple and the compound tinctures of cardamoms. | 
are agreeable cordials, and form elegant adjuncts to someday 3 
infusions.. 


~ TINCTURA ‘CASCARILLA. Lond. Dub. Tincture of — 
Casta illa. | 

“« Take of cascarilla bark powdered, four ounces; proof spi- 
rit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen day s, (seven days, Dub. ) q 
and filter.” ; 

This tincture may a regarded as superfluous, as it is abalbely . 
ever ordered. 4 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. Lond. TiwcruRs Castorer 9 
(ROSSICI CANADENSIS). Dub.. Tincture of Castor. E 
<¢ Take of castor powdered, éwo ounces ; rectified spirit, 
(proof spirit, Dub. ) two pints. Macerate for seven Lavi 
filter.” | 
Edinburgh. , 
« Take of Russian castor powdered, an ounce and a half; 
alcohol, a pound. Macerate for seven days, and filter through ; 
aper.”” 
3 Rectified spirit is the preferable solvent for the active parts of 
castor, which are resin anda volatile oil; and it also affords a — 
more gratetul tincture than that made with proof spirit. The 
tincture is supposed to possess the medical properties of the cas- 
tor, and is used in similar cases. The dose is from ™m xx to 5 
The Dublin College orders a ‘ dincture of Russian castor, 


/ 
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anda © tincture of Canadian castor,’ ”* which is af unnecessary 
refinement. The Russian castor is the best, and should always 3 
-be preferred when it can be obtained. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI SUE Oe ee 5e Edin. » Com- 
pound Tincture of Castor. 
+ Take of Russian castor powdered, an ounce; assafoctida, 
half an ounce + ammoniated alcohol, one pound. Digest for, 
seven days, and filter through paper.” 

This is a more active _ preparation than the former, and is 


RR: given in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, and | 
flatulent-colic, to the extent of fy for a dose. 


TINCTURA CATECHU.. Lond, Dub. Tincture of Ca- 
techu. 

Take of extraet of catechu, fhree ounces; cinnamon bark _ 
bruised, fwo ounces; proof eh £wo pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days, (seven days, Dud.) ‘and filter,’ Lehi 

TincTrursa Mimosa CaTEcHu; olim, TINCTURA JAPONI- ~ 
cA. Edin. Tincture of Catechu; formerly, Japonic Tincture. 

«¢ Take of extract of catechu in pow der, three ounces ; cin-= 
namon bark bruised, ¢wo ounces; proof spirit, two powads and 
a half. Digest for séven days, and filter through paper.’ 
~ Proof spirit dissolves all the soluble parts of catechu except 
the mucilage, which in ij of Bengal catechu amounts to 94 
grains 3 besides which 72. grains of impurities remain undis- 
solved. The tincture is asolution of tannin, extractive matter, 
and-the die oil-of cinnamon. It is a gratefulwarm ain: 
gent, useful in all cases in which astringents are indicated. 
The dose is ein {3} to Si, taken in water or wine, or the 
} = cretaceous mixture of the pharmacopeeias. 


TINCTURA CINCHONZ. Lond. Tincture of Cinchona. 

«Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in powder, seven 
ounces ; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
and filter.” 
— TincturA CINCHONZ# OFFICINALIS. Edin. puss 
Cincuonaz. Dub. Tincture of Cinchona. | 

‘* Take of cinchona bark in powder, four. ounces proof 
“spirit, éwo pounds and a half, (two pints, Dub.) Digest for 
seven days. and filter through stele | 

Although this tincture contains the active principles of cin- 
_ chona bark in considerable quantity, yet, from the nature of 
“the vehicle, it cannot be given in sufficiently large doses to 
produce the beneficial effects of the bark in ‘substance ; it is 
therefore used chiefly as an adjunct to the infusion or decoc- 
tion. The dose is from f3j to fZiv. | 

TINCTURA CINCHON COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cinchona. 
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“* Take of Jance-leaved cinchona bark powdered, two ounces; 


dried orange-peel, an ounce and a half; (half an ounce, Dub ) 
Virginian snake-root bruised, éhree drachms ; saffron, a drachm 3 
cochineal in powder, two scruples ; proof spirit, twenty fiud 


ounces. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.’ 

_ This tincture is more grateful than the former; and although 
it contains less cinchona, yet the addition. of the other ingre- 
dients renders it more useful both as a stomachic and a febrifuge. 
Tt is the same as the celebrated tincture of Huxham', who 
generally gave it in intermittents and low nervous fevers, in 
diluted wine or any proper vehicle, witb ten or fifteen drops of 


elixir of vitriol, (aromatic sulphuric acid, Edin.) The dose 1 is 4 


from f3j to Ei, or more in intermittents. 

TINCTURA CINNAMOMI, Lond. Dub. : Tincture of 
Cinnamon. 

‘© Take of cinnamon bark bruised, éhree ounces ; (three ounces 


anda half, Dub.) proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- | 


teen days, (seven days, Dud.) and filter.” 

This tincture contains the active principles. of the bark, am 
is an elegant and useful adjunct to the chalk mixture and astrin- 
gent infusions. The dose is from £3j to £311}. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 

“Take of cinnamon bark bruised, six drachms ; “cardamom 
seeds bruised, taree drachms ; long pepper powdered, - ginger 


root sliced, of each two drachms ; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- — 


cerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” 
TincruRA CINNAMOMI COMPOSITA; olim, TINCTURA ARO- 
MaTiIcA. Edin. Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 
‘© Take of cinnamon bark bruised, lesser cardamom seeds 
bruised, of each one ounce ; long pepper in powder, éwo drachms ; 


proof spirit, ¢we pounds and a HEU Digest for seven days, 


and filter through paper. 
This is a much warmer-aromatic than the simple tincture ; 
and is frequently advantageously used in flatulencies, atonie 


gout, languors, and debility, in doses of £3} or f£31j properly . 


diluted. 

meu preparation. Asher sulphuricus, cum Pe ope aromati- 
cus 

TINCTURA CROCI ANGLICI, Edin. Tincrura Cro- 
cr. Dub. Tincture of Saffron. 

“ Take of English saffron cut in shreds, one ounce; proof 
spirit, fifteen ounces, (a pint, Dub.) Digest for seven days, 
and filter dhs paper.’” 


1? 
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‘ 
This tincture contains almost pure extractive, and is sup- 
posed to be stimulant and diaphoretic, ‘but its chief value per- 
haps arises from its colour. | 


TINCTURA DIGITALIS. Lond. Tincture of Foxglove. 
© Take of foxglove leaves dried, four ounces; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 
Oh ablin. 7 , 
«¢ Take of foxglove leaves (the larger ones being rejected) 
dried and reduced to a coarse powder, two ounces ; proof spirit, 
a pint. Digest for seven days, and filter.”’ | 
Tinerura DiGiratis purPure®. Edin. Tincture of Fox- 
glove. : 
“* Take of foxglove leaves, dried, one ounce; ‘proof spirit, 
eight-ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 
This is aconvenient form for exhibiting foxglove. | It con- 
tains all the virtues of the plant, aud has the advantage of 
preserving them uninpaired for any length of time. The dose. 
should be mx at first, and gradually increased, the same cau- 
tions being necessary as in the exhibition of the plant in sub- 
stance. . 7 
TINCTURA GALBANI. Dub. Tincture of Gallanum. 
«¢ Take of galbanum cut into small pieces, éwo ounces; proof 
spirit, éwo pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 
It is used in the same cases as tincture of assafcetida; but, if 
less nauseous, it is also less powerful. | 


TINCTURA GALLARUM. Dub. Tincture of Galls. 

«« Take of galls in powder, four ounces; proof spirit, two. 

ints. Macerate for seven days, then filter.” 

Proof spirit dissolves tannin; consequently this tincture con- 
tains all the astringency of the galls, and may be employed in 
the same cases. The dose is from f3] to f31ij. 

TINCTURA GENTIANZ COMPOSITA.,. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Gentian. | 

‘© Take of gentian root cut, /wo ounces; orange peel dried, 
_ an ounce; cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce; proof spir 

rit, two pints. Macerate for fourtcen days, (seven days, Dub.) 
and filter.”” ; 

TincTuRA GENTIAN&Z COMPOSITA, vulgo Exrxin sroMaA~ 
cHicum. Edin. Compound Tincture of Gentian, commonly 
called Stomachic Tincture. | ( 

‘¢ Take of gentian root sliced and bruised, two ounces; 
orange-peel dried and bruised, one ounce ; canella alba bruised, 
half an ounce; cochineal.in powder, half a drachm; proof 
spirit, two pints anda half. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” , 

This is an elegant stomachie bitter and cordial; but in dys- 


ao 
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pepsia, in ateiah it 1s More particularly indicated, the ie: | 
is preferable. ) 


TINCTURA GUABACI. Lond. Dab. Tincture Tt: Gusta J 

« Take of guaiac powdered, half a pound (four ounces, 
Dub.) ; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate ih fourteen days, 
(seven days, Dud.) and filter.’ oe 

TINcCruRA GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Edin. Tincture of . 
Guatae. 

‘‘ Take of guaiac, in powder, one pound ; domes two 
pounds: and ahalf. Digest for seven days, and filter through 
“paper. 

The Hiaterened int the proportion of the guaiac in these fonek 
mulz is much to he regretted. It is separated from the alco- 
hol by the addition of water; and therefore when this tincture. 
is to be given in the form of draught, it mast be triturated with 
yolk of egg or mucilage to enable it to combine with water, — 
The dose is from f%j to Fziij, in any convenient vehicle. 


TINCTURA. GUATACI AMMONIATA.. Lond. Dub. 
Edin. Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum. } 

“ Take of guaiac, in powder, four owuces ; compound spi= 
rit of ammonia, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Edin. Dub.) and filter.”’ ; 

ye the ammonia coincides with dhe operation of guaiac more. 

vthan spirit, this tincture 13 more efficacious as a stimulate 
sudorific than the former preparation. Water readily decom= 
poses it, separating the guaiac in dark curedy flakes. . The dose 
is from £3} to fy, triturated with any mucous or viscid matters. — 

TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRI. Lond. Tinchiraia 
black Hellebore. 

** Take of the root of black hellebore sliced, foun Ounces; 
proof spirit, éwo pints. Macerate for fourteen oy S5 andi | 
fileer,*7 4 : 

é Edinburgh. Dublin. 

“Take of} black helleborecroot bruised, (powdered, Dut. y 
_ four ounces ; cochineal in powder, half a drachmtwo SCrUe 
eae Dub.) 5 proof spirit, two pounds and a half (two pints, 

Dub.). Digest for seven days, then filter through paper.” __ 

The smallness of the fibres of the root of black hellebore, . 
which are the parts medicinally employed, renders it ae) : 
impossible to follow the direction of the London formula ; 
it is better to powder it coarsely, as ordered by the Dublin ‘Cole A 
lege. This tincture was regarded by Dr. Mead asa powerful, 
eimmenagogue, and is stil] ordered i in uterine obstructions, and 
in some cutaneous affections. The dose is from ™ xxx to Ste 
in any appropriate vehicle. | es 


TINCTURA HUMULI. Lond, Tincture of Hops. . ! 


a 
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« Take of hops, five ounces’; proof spirit, ¢wo ie Ma+ 
cerate for fourteen days, and SON 
The lightness and bulk of the hops render it. digaeult to sparc 

the quantity of spirit here ordered, act equally on the ingre- 
dients, and therefore their. See should be several times 
~ebanged by stirrmg, during. the maceration. The tincture is 
supposed to possess the tonic and narcotic properties of the 
plant; and has been recommended as a substitute for tincture 
of opium in gout and rheumatism!. The dose is from f3fs to 
| £31), or more.. " 
TINCTURA HYOSCYAMI. Lond. Tincture of Hen- 
| bane. | 
‘* Take of the dried leaves of henbane, four ounces ; proof 
: pets two pais, Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

: Dublin. 
aff Take of the dried leaves of black henbane in coarse pow- 
| per, two ounces and a quarter ; proof spirit, a pit. Digest 
| for seven days; then strain.” : : 
| TincroraA Hyoscyami nreri. Edin. Tincture of black 
| Henlane. — 
| ‘© Take of the dried leaves of black henbane, an ounce.; 
| proof spirit, eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.’ 
| We have found this a more ‘certain substitute than tincture 
| of hops, for tincture of opium. In a dose of £3] it seldom 
| fails of procuring sleep and quiet ; and does not affect the head, 
| or produce costiveness. In cases of diarrhoea, when this tinc= 
| ture is given, it will be necessary to add a few drops of tinc- 
| ture of opium to counteract the tendency it has to run off by 
gee bowels... 


TINCTURA JALAPZE. Lond. Tincture of Jalap. 

‘¢ Take of jalap-root, powdered, two ounces ; proof spirit, 
| twopints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

Dublin. 

sPakeof sane root in coarse powder, five ounces ; “proof 
} spirit, ¢wo pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 
Trncrura Convotvouri Jatapam. Edin. Tincture of Jalap. 

| . ** Take of jalap-root in powder, three ounces ; proof spirit, 
| fifteen ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 
Both water and alcohol separately extract part of “the eee 
| principles of jalap, and proof spirit the whole of- them; th 

| combination of the gum, extractive, and resin of the root b eing 
requisite for-.the production of its full cathartic effect. The 


* Freak’s Observations on the Humulus Lupulus, 9, et passim. 
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great difference in point of strength of these tinctures is much — 
to be regretted. 4 
TINCTURA KINO. Lond. Pinibivire of Kino. 


s¢’Pake of kino in powder, three ounces ; proof aor two A 


pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 

3 Edinburgh. Dublin. - 

‘© Take of kino, two ounces; (three ounces, Dub.) proof 

spirit, a pint and a half. Digest for seven days, and filter , 

through paper.” 

The matter in solution in this tineture is chiefly tannin. Ft — 

is administered in chronic diarrheea, the latter stage of dysen- j 

tery, fluor albus, and in all cases in which astringents are in= © 

dicated ; but it is less certain in its operation than the tincture | 
of catechu. The-dose is from {3} to £31. 

TINCTURA LYTTA. Lond. Tincture of Blistering Fly, 
© Take of blistering flies, bruised, three drachms ; proof spi- 
Fit, wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” a 

Tincrura MELOEs VEsICATORII; vulgo, TrneTURA CAN 7 
THaRipuM. Edin. Tincture of Blistering Fly. | 
‘¢ Take of blistering flies bruised, a drachm ; proof spirit, @ 
pound. Dnigest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 
Tincruga CanTuaripis. Dub. Tincture of Blistering Fly. 
Take of blistering flies in powder, two drachms ; cochineal — 
m powder, half a drachm; proof Spit, a pound and a half; 
Digest for seven days, then strain.’ 
’ Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the flies, and isa more ~ 
convenient form for exhibiting it internally than in substance. 
‘This tincture is uscful in gleets, fluor albus, incontinence of — 
urine, and in some-cutaneous eruptions. The doseis from mx to — 
#3}, given in some demulcent infusion. As an external appli- | 
cation it is eficaciously employed, in conjunction with soap or 
camphor liniment, as. an embrocation against rheumatic pains: 
and we have found that a rag moistened with it is an useful 
application in that peculiar species of mortification of the ex~ 
tremities, which sometimes happens without any apparent { 
cause; and to frost-bitten parts. z 
TINC rURA MOSCHI. Dub. Tincture of Musk. : 
<¢ ‘Pake of musk in powder, two drackms ; rectified spirit, @ 
pint. Digest for seven days, then strain.’ . 
The only effectual form in which musk ean be exhibited, 
18 In powder ; much larger doses of it being requisite to do any 
good than can be given in a spirituous vehicle. 
TINCTURA MYRRH. Lond. Tincture of Myrrh. 
“ Take of myrrh bruised, three ounces; reetified spirity — 
twenty-two fluid ounces ; water, a pint and a half. Macerate — 
se fourteen days, and filter. " 
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baht . . Edinbargh. 3 
‘© Take of myrrh in powder, three ounces; alcohol, twenty 
| Ounces; water, ten ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter 
| through paper.”’ aie 
: sek pod gush EULER Gene! 

‘© Take of myrrh bruised, three ounces} proof spirit, a pint 
and a half ; rectified spirit, half a pints Digest for seven days,’ 
then strain.” | | 
_ A transparent tincture of a golden-yellow colou# may be 
prepared by treating myrrli according to the Edinburgh or the 
| Dublin formula; but by following the directions of the London 
College a turbid solution only is obtained ; a circumstance 
| which, @ priorz, might have becin suspected, when it is known 
| that myrrh is not entirely soluble in proof spirit; and the spirit 
i Bidered by the London College is still tnore diluted. This 
| tincture is tonic and deobstruent ; but it is more generally used 
in gargles, combined with infusion of roses and acids; or as 

an application to foul ulcers and exfoliating bones; or diluted 
} with water, as a wash for the mouth when the gums are spongy. 
| The dose is trom £3 {s to £3}. | 
TINCTURA OPII. Lond. Tincture of Opium. 
| ** Také of hard opium powdered, two ounces anda half ; 
| proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 


Tinctura Oru, sive THEBAICA; vulgo, LAUDANUM LI- 
| auipum. Edin. Tincture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture ; 
} commonly, Liquid Laudanum. 

“¢ Take of opium, fwo ounces } proof spirit, two pounds. Ma- 
| cerate for seven days, and filter through paper.”’ 

| Tincrura Opi, sive Tinctura Tuegaica. Dub. Tine- 
| ture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture. 

| Take of. purified hard opium ih coarse powder, fez 
| drachms ; proof spirit, a piné. Digest for seven days, then 
| strain.’’ 

| Owing to crude opium being now ordered by the London 
| College instead of hard purified opium, the strength of the 
| tincture formerly prepared is to that of the present tincture as 
| 3to2; or mxiv of the old tincture contained one grain of 
| opium, and were equal to ™ xix of the present tincture. The 
| Edinburgh tincture is of the same strength as the present Lon- 
| don tincture; but the Dublin is stronger, ™ xiv of it contain- 
| ing one grain of opium. This tincture 1s used in all cases in 
| which opium is indicated, and is a very convenient and elegant 
| form of giving the remedy. The usual dose is from mx to 
| mlx; but in some morbid states of the habit very large dosest 
| can be borne, and are evén necessary. [In colica pictonum 
| 15), given before usinz purges, facilitates their action, and ren- 
2T 
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ders the relief more e speedy; and in tetanus fe vfs have been | 
given in divided doses, with advantage in twenty-six hours’. 
As an external application, the tiucture rubbed upon the skin — 
produces its anodyne effects in a smaller degree, allays local — 
pains, and assists in relaxing the spasm in 1 lock -j we and similar 
affections. 


TINCTURA OPIT AMMONIATA. Edin. Ammoniated 

Tincture of Opium. 

_ * Take of benzoic acid, English saffron, cut in shreds, of 
each three drachms; opium, two drachms ; volatile oil of ani- 
seed, half a drachm; ammoniated alcohol, sixteen ounces. — 
Di igest for seven days j in a close phial, and filter through pa- 
per. 3 

This tincture is useful in hooping-cough and spasmodic | 
asthma. Each fj contains gr.j of opium, 


TINCTURA QUASSLA. Dub. Tincture of Quassza. 
** ‘Take of chips of quassia wood, an ounce 5 proot Spirit, | 1we 
pints. Digest for seven days, hee strain.” 
This tincture contains the bitter of the wood in perfection, 
and may be used im the same cases-as the infusion. ~ 


TINCTURA RHEL. Lond. Tincture of Rhubarl. 

“ Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; cardamom seeds — 
bruised, half an ounce ; saffron, two drachms ; proof spirit, — 
iwo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

Dublin. 
_. Take of rhubarb root sliced, two cures ; lesser cardamom 
seeds husked and bruised, liquorice bruised, of each half an 
ounce; saffron, two dr achms 5 proof spirit, two pints. i 
for seven days, then filter.” 

Tinctura Rue: vatmatr. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb. — 

*¢ Take of rhubarb root sliced, three ounces; lesser carda- 
mom seeds bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit, two pounds 
and a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 


TINCTURA RHEI COMPOSITA. Lond. “Compound 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 

“ 'Yake of rhubarb root sliced, f2vo cunces; liquorice ro 
bruised, half an ounce ; ginger root sliced, saffron, of og 
two dr achms j water, a pint; proof spirit, twelve fluid ounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 


TINCTURA RHEI ET ALOES; olim, ELIXIR SA 
CRUM. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes ; formerly; 
‘Sacred Elixir. i 
| & Take of rhubarb root sliced, ten drachms $ Sdcotorill 
‘aloes powdered, six drachms ; lesser cardamom seeds bruised, 


5.4 


' Currie’s Report on Cold Water, i. 138, 
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half an ounce; proof spirit, two pounds anda half. Digest 
| for seven days, and filter through paper.”’ 


| TINCTURA RHE! ET GENTIANZ; olim, TINCTU- 
| RA RHE: AMARA. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb and Gen- 
tian; tormerly, Bitter Tincture of Rhubarb. _ 

Take of rhubarb root sliced, fwo ounces ; gentian root 
| sliced, half an ounce; proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Di- 
| gest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

All these tinctures of rhubarb are purgative and stomachic; 
|) but the strength of the menstruum is too great to permit of 
| their general use for the first intention, and they are more 
j usually employed as adjuncts to saline purgatives to give them 
| warmth, orto stomachic infusions in dyspepsia, flatuient colic, 
| diarrhoea, the costiveness of old people and of cold phlegmatic 
j habits. The dose to operate as a purgative is f3vj, and from 
| £3} to F311 to produce their stomachic eflects. 
TINCTURA SCILLA. Lond. Dub. Tincture of Squills. 
“Take of recent squill root (bulb) dried, four ounces ; proof 
ispirit, dwo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 
| (Digest for seven days; then set it aside until the dregs are 
) subsided, and pour off the clear liquor. Dub.) 

- Proof spirit takes up the active principles of the squill, and 
| affords a convenient form of exfibiting it in all the cases in 
} which it is- mene: The dose is from Mx to M1 xxx, given 
jin almond mixture, ammoniac mixture, or mucilage. | 
TINCTURA-SENNE. Lond. Tincture of Senna. 

«¢ Take of senna leaves, three ounces ; carraway seeds bruised, 
ithree drachms; cardamom seeds bruised, a@ drachm ; raisins 


| stoned, four ounces ; proof spirit, éwo pits. Macerate for 
| fourteen days, and filter.’ 


Dublin. : ; 
| ‘ Take of senna leaves, a pound; carraway seeds bruised, 
jone ounce and a half; \esser cardamom seeds husked and 
ibruised, Aalf an ounce; proof spirit, a@ gallon. Digest for 
(fourteen days, then filter.” | 
|. Tincrura SENN@ composiTa; olim, Exrrxrr Sazuris. 
1Edin. Compound Tincture of Senna; formerly, Elixir of 
|Health. _ | 
| ‘© Take of the leaves of senna, two ounces; jalap root bruised, 
lone ounce; coriander secds bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit, 
ithree pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and to the 
\filtered tincture add of refined sugar, four ounces.”’ 
| These tinctures are stomachic and purgative. They are very 
lefficacious in flatulent colic, atopic gout, and as an opening 
medicine for those whose bowels have been weakened by in- 

272 * 
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temperance. The dose is from f31j to f3j, in any appropriate 
¥ehicle: . | 
TINCTURA SERPENTARIA Lond. Dub. Tincture 
of Snake Root. . 
<< Take of snake root, (cut and bruised, Dub. ) three ounces; — 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven — 
days, Dub.) and filter.” ; | : 
Trxcrura ARIsTOLOCHI® SERPENTARIZ. Edin. Tincture — 
of Snake Root. 4 
‘Take of snake root bruised, fwo ounces; cochineal in — 
powder, a drachm; proof spirit, tevo pounds and a half. Digest — 
for seven days, and filter through paper.” j 
This tincture is a useful addition to infusion of cinchonain — 
typhoid and putrid fevers, gout, and periodic headach. The ~ 
dose is from f3fs to 31); or, when taken in water, as much — 


as can be taken without the operation of the spirit proving + 
hurtful. 


TINCTURA TOLUIFERZ BALSAMT; olim, TINC- — 
TURA TOLUTANA. Edin. Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 
“© Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce anda half; alcohol, a — 
pound. Digest until the balsanuis dissolved, and filter ne ; 
aper. 
. Pe of balsam of Tolu is scarcely ever used sickle on, 
account of its agreeable flavour. As it is decomposed by wa- ~ 
ter, it is necessary to triturate it with mucilage, in order to mix — 
it with any aqueous fluid. Its chiefly used for making the — 
Syrup. : 
Officinal preparations. Syrupus Toluifere Balsami. E. Trochisei~ 
Glycyrrhixee cum Opro. E. a 
TINCTURA VALERIAN. Liwa Dub. Tincture of — 
Falerian. | 
© Take of valerian root in powder, fowr ounces; proof spi= _ 
rit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) — 
and filter,”’ 
Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the valerian, but — 
the tincture cannot be given in doses sufficiently large to prove — 
very efficacious. 


TINCTURA VALERIAN AMMONIATA. Lond, Am- — 
moniated Tineture of Valerian. 
“¢ Take of Valerian root, fowr ounces ; aromatic spirit of ame — 
monia, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 
Dublin. 

“Take of valerian root in powder, two ounces ; spirit of 
ammonia, a pint. Diggest for seven days, then filter.” | 
As the ammonia cofresponds in virtue with the valerian, 


ee 
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this tincture is more powerful than the foregoing. It is ad- 


| vantageously employed in hysteria and other nervous affec- 


tions, in doses of £3} or f3ij, given in milk or some other'bland 


fluid. 
TINCTUBA ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Dub. Tincture of 


iF Ginger. 


‘© Take of ginger root sliced, two ounces s proof spirit, two 


ia Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and 
eter .”’ | 


This tincture possesses all the pungency of the ginger, and 


is useful as a stimulant and carminative, in atonic gout when 
it attaeks the stomach, in flatulent colic, and as a corrigent to 


griping purgatives. 

TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI. Edin, Tincture of IV hite 
Hellebore. 

<¢ Take of white hellebore root bruised, e7ght ounces ; proof 
spirit, one pound anda half. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” 

This tincture is sometimes employed to excite vomiting in 
maniacal and apoplectic cases; and as an alterative in cuta- 
neous eruptions. It is given in doses of mv to m x3 but it is 
a very unmanageable remedy, producing sometimes the most 
violent effects, | | 


METHEREAA. 
PREPARATIONS OF ETHER, 


THE action of the strong acids on alcohol. produces an order 
of compounds, which possess both important chemical pro- 
perties and medicinal virtues. These are named Ernmrs, and 
agree in certain general properties, but vary in some of their 
qualities according as they are produced from different acids. 
They are ali extremely volatile, and require to be preserved in 
closely stopt phials, The following are medicinally used.‘ 

ZETHER SULPHURICUS. Lond. Sulphurie Ether. 

‘¢ Take of rectified spirit, sulphuric acid, of each one pound 
and a half. Pour the spirit into a glass retort,~and add the 
acid gradually to it, shaking it frequently, and taking care that 
the temperature of the mixture do not exceed 120°, until it be 
completed. Then cautiously place the retort ina sand- bath, pre- 
viously heated to 2007, that the liquor may boil as quickly as 
possible, and the ether pass into a tubulated receiver to which 
another receiver is adapted, which is to be cooled by ice or wa- 
ter, Distil until a heavier fluid begins to pass over, which is 
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seen in the bottom of the receiver befow the ether. Pour on 
the Jiquor which remains in the retort twelve fluid ounces more — 
of rectified spirit, and distil another portion of ether in a similar | 
manner.” 

| Edinburgh. 

“© Take of sulphuric acid, alcohol, of each thirty-two ounces, — 
Pour the alcohol into a class retort capable of sustaining a sud- — 
den heat; then pour the acid on it in an uninterrupted stream, — 
Mix them gradually by frequent and gentle agitation; then ~ 
immediately distil trom a sand-bath previously heated for the 
purpose, into a receiver kept cold with water or snow. Let 
the fire be so regulated that the fluid may boi! as soon as pos- — 
sible, and continue to boi] until sixteen ounces sball have di- — 
stilled over; then let the retort be removed from the sand-bath. — 

« To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass; then di- — 
stil again from a high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a — 

~ receiver kept cold, until ten ounces have passed over. 
<< If sixteen ounces of alcohol be added to the residuary acid _ 
after the first distillation, and the distillation repeated, ether © 
will be reproduced. And this may be often repeated.” | 

Lravor THEREUS suLpHuRicus. Dub. Sulphuric ethan 1 
veal Liquor. 

‘© Take of rectified spirit of wine, sulphuric ether, of each ~ 
thirty-two ounces. Let the spirit heated to 120° be poured | 
into a glass retort fit to bear a sudden heat, and add the acid 
in an uninterrupted stream ; let them be eradually mixed, and 
by means of a quick and sufficiently powerful heat, distil twenty 
ounces of the liquor into a receiver kept cool. 

“¢ If sixteen ounces of rectified spiritof wine be poured on the 
residuary acid in the retort, more sulphuric ethereal liquor will 
be obtained by repeating the distillation.” 


| ZETHER RECTIFICATUS. Lond. Rectified Ether. 

** Take of sulphuric ether, fourteen fluid ounces ; fused pot- 
ass, half an ounce; distilled water, two fluid ounces. First — 
dissolve the potass in the water, and add the ether to it, shaking 
them well together until they be mixed; lastly, in a heat of © 
120° distil from a large retort into a cold receiver twelve fluid — 
ounces of rectified ether.” 


ABTHER guLPHURICUS. Dub. Sulphuric Ether. 

*¢ Take of sulphuric ethereal liquor, ¢wenty fluid ounces; 
subcarbonate of Kali dried and in powder, two druchms. Mix 
them, and distil from a high retort by means of.a very gentle — 
heat, into a receiver kept cold, twelve fluid ounces. The spe- 
cific ne of this fluid is to that of distilled water as 765 to 
1000.’ 

The admixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid produces an al+ 
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most instantaneous formation of ether, which is made sensible 
by the odour of the mixture; while by the mutual action of 
the spirit and the acid on each other a considerable evolution 
of caloric takes place, and the temperature of the mixture is 
raised to 180’. Whatever can encourage these effects in the 
first instance is to be avoided, as by the sudden. rise of tem- 
perature, and the disengagement of ethereal vapours before the 
apparatus be adjusted, not only is the retort in danger of being 
Broken, but a considerable waste of product also takes place. 
The directions of the Dublin College, therefore, to heat the 
spirit before pouring on the acid, are evidently improper; and 
the least objection able -mode for forming the mixture is un- 
doubtedly that of the London Coll llege , if the retort be cooled 
after the addition of each portion of the acid. The retort should 
be thin, and the sand-bath previously heated to 208°, so that 
| the liquor may boil immediately ; for the ether is formed, and 
distils over at this temperature: whereas by gradually raising 
the heat to this point, part of the alcobol comes over unaltered. 
‘The ether, as it distils, is condensed in the cool receivers, in 
the form of a colourless, hmapid, transparent fluid; but towards’ 
the end of the operation a white. FapgUE also comes over, on 
the appearance of which the distillation should be stopt. The 
receivers ought to be ample, and kept coo] with ice or snow, 
or cold water, which we have. fuund to be preferable to ice or 
snow. The best mode of applying it is to lay narrow shreds 
of woollen cloth over the receivers, with one end of each im- 
mersed in a vessel of cold’ water placed higher than the re- 
ceivers, by which means the water is made to trickle constantly 
over them; and by the evaporation which it suffers, they 
are kept in a sufficiently low temperature, and at the same 
time the nature of ihe contents is distinctly seen, which 
cannot be conveniently done when they are uneraedmn snow 
or ice, cr,even water, The luting which answers best in this 
Operation is common paste s spread on slips of cloth, first ap- 
phed, and then surrounded with pieces of wet bladder. 

The product of the first distillation is sulphuricethey combined 
with water, some alcohol, and a small portion of sulphurous 
acid, forming an impure ether of the specific gravity "768; and 
that of the second distillation, or after the addition of a new por- 
tion of alcohol, is a similar ‘ether of the specific gravity ‘807: 
on mixing these a fluid of the specific gravity °788 is obtained, 
which | is the unrectified ether of the present London. Pharma- 
copeia’. By the rectification of this ether according | to the 
directions of the British Colleges, it is depriv ed of the: sulphu- 
rous acid and pearly ail the w ater, and its specitic gravity. Te@+ 
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duced to +732, or when highly rectified to °725; but it still — 
contains some water and alcohol, as ether of a specific gravity 
so low as °632 in the temperature of 60° has been obtained’. 
The use of the alkali in the rectification is, by its athnity for 
the acid and the water, to separate and detain these; and this 
is still more completely accomplished by the addition of a por- 
tion of black oxide of manganese, which, by affording oxygen 
to the sulphurous acid, converts it into sulphuric acid, and 
thus renders it perfectly fixed at the temperature employed. 

The theory of the formation of ether is still unsettled. It 
has been contended that the balance of afhnities between the 
constituents of the alcohol is broken by the acid, the oxygen ~ 
of which attracting a portion of the hydrogen of the alcohol — 
forms water; while a portion of its carbon, at the same time | 
set free, forms the residuary black matter found in the retort; 
and by a new combination of the remaining hydrogen, car- 
bon, and oxygen, the ether is produced. ‘This explanation, 
however, which supposes a partial decomposition of the acid, 
has been denied by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, who froma series” 
of very ingenious experiments* concluded, that the acid suf- 
fers no decomposition, except towards the end of the process, 
which is to be attributed to the carbonaceous matter collected 
in the retost; but that 1t produces the decomposition of the 
alcohol without being itself decomposed, by the exertion aldne 
ofa disposing affinity. The ether, according to them, is the 
result of the new combination of the components of the alco- 
hol, part of its oxygen and hydrogen first combining to form 
water, and a large portion of its carbon being separated with- 
out entering into any new combination; so that ether differs 
from alcohol only in contaiming a greater proportion of hy- 
drogen and oxygen, and asmaller proportion of carbon. Se- 
veral objections have been raised to this theory; and it is cer- 
tain that ethers are more easily produced by the action of those | 
acids which readily part with a portion of their oxygen: but 
as ina work of this nature it is not necessary to enter minutely 
into theeretical discussions, we shall only observe, that by — 
whatever means it is effected, the alcohol is apparently decom- 
posed, water is formed by the union of two of its components, 
the carbonaceous matter found in the retort proceeds from it, 


* Lowitz procured ether of this gravity by the following process. ‘To ether 
reduced to ‘746 specific gravity by means of subcarbonate of potass in the usual 
method, he added as much dry powdered muriate of lime-as it would dissolve. 
On standing, the mixture separated into two parts; the alcohol holding the salt 
in sylution sunk to the bottom; the ether swam on the surface. When sepa- 
rated rrom the inferior liquor, its specific gravity was now only -@52 in the tems 
perature of 60°, Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. it. 443. ; » 

2 Annales de Chimie, xxiii, 203. . shies 
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and the ether appears to be the result of a new combination of 
its remaining constituents. According to Saussure, jun. 100 
parts of ether are composed of 58°2 of carbon, 22°14 of hydro- 
gen, and 19°66 of oxygen, 
— Qualities. Ether has a fragrant penetrating odour, and a 
hot pungent taste. It is colourless and perfectly limpid; and 
is the most volatile of liquide, drying immediately if poured 
on the hand, and producing a great degree of cold by its eva- 
poration. It boils in the open air at 98°, aad in vacuo ata 
temperature considerably below the common freezing point; 
but nevertheless, when. cooied down to — 25°, it congeals in 
brilliant transparent plates. It is extremely inflammable, 
taking fire on the approach of any ignited body, a circum- 
_ stance which requires to be attended to in pouring it from one 
phial to another by candle light. It unites with alcohol in 
every proportion, and also readily mixes with ammonia; but 
ten parts of water take up only one of ether. It dissolves vo- 
Jatile ails, bitumens, camphor, extractive, and resins. It is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid. 

Medicat properties and uses. Sulphuric ether is stimulant, 
marcotic, and antispasmodic. In its operation it resembles al- 
cohol, but is more diffusible, and its effects are less permanent. 
Tt is beneficially employed as.a cordial in typhoid and low fe- 
vers, particularly when nausea, subsyltus tendinum, and other 
spasmodic symptoms are present. As an antispasmodic, it 
relieves the paroxysm ef spasmodic asthma, whether it be taken 
into the stomach, or its vapour only be inhaled into the lungs; 
in which latter form it 1s also useful in simple dyspnoea and in 
catarrh. It is employed with advantage in hysteria, tetanus, 
cramp of the stomach, hiccough, and in cholera morbus to 
check the vomiting; and also allays the violence of sea-sick- 
ness. ‘The usual dose of sulphuric ether is from f3fs to £31}; 
but it has been given in much larger doses with the most be- 
neficial effects; and in all cases the dose must be repeated at 
short intervals to produce the full effect of the remedy. As 
an external application, ether acts either as a stimulant or a re- 
frigerant, according to the mode in which it is applied. The 
| first takes place when it is prevented from evaporating, by .be- 
| ing confined over the spot to which it is appled; in which 
case it often proves useful in relieving headach and other mus- 
cular pains: and from its refrigerant effect produced by its 
yapid evaporation, it 1s applied to burns, and to assist in the 
reduction of strangulated hernia. We have seen it produce 
almost immediate relief in ear-ach, when dropped into the ex- 
ternal meatus. 

¢'Mhcmal preparation, Spiritus Aitheris sulphzrici. L. 


~ 
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SPIRITUS AXTHERIS SULPHURICL, Lond. Spirit of 


Sulphuric Ether. 


‘6 Take of sulpburic ether, half a pint ; ecuiae spirit, a 
pint. Mix them.” a 
JETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE. Edin. Sulphuric 
Ether with Alcohel. 
‘6 Daltey of, sulphuric: ether, one part; alcohol, two. parts, | 
Mix them.” 
In the old method of Verna: this spirit by distilling the © 
charge for. sulphuric ether by a slow and gradually increased — 
heat, an alcohchzed ether was obtained, owing to part of the — 
alcohol first passing over unaltered before the ether was formed, — 
the specific gravity of which was +768; but the gravity of aed 
above mixture ts °816, showing that it contains considerably — b 
Jess ether in combination with ‘the alcohol. 
Medical properties and uses. It may be used for the same ~ 


- purposes as the ether; but.it is necessarily much less active, ~ 


The dose ig from fj to f3ij. An useful gargle for slight in- — 
flammation of the fauces is prepared by adding {£3} of this — 
spirit to f3vj of barley-water, sweetened with Ziv of syrup of 
marsh-mallows. 

SPIRITUS AZTHERIS AROMATICUS. Lond. Lt 
matic Spirit of Ether. = 
‘© Take of cinnamon bark raed three drachms ; car- 
damom seeds powdered, @ drachm and « half ; long pepper 
powdered, ginger-root sticed, of each @drachm ; spirit of 
sulphuric ether, a pint. Macerate for fourteen days in astopped | 
glass bottle, and strain.” | 

ZETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE AROMATICUS. 
Edin. Aromatic Sulphuric Esher with Alcohol. 

‘« This is to be made with the same aromatics, and in the 
same manner, as the compound ticture of cinnamon, except 
that, instead of proof spirit, sulphuric ether with alcohol is to- 
be employed.” dj 

These preparations do not differ in their medicinal properties | 
from the former; the aromatics rendering them only a little. 
more erateful. ~ ae 


OLEUM /ETHEREUM. Lond, Ethereal Oil, 

‘* After the distillation of sulphuric ether, distil] again the 
remaining liquor with a gentle heat, until a black froth swells 
up; then immediately remove the retort from the fire. -To- 
the liquor in the retort add water sufficient that the oily part 
may float upon it. Let this be skimmed off, and as much 
lime-water be added to it as will neutralize any acid it may 
contain; and shake them together. Lastly, take off the eth¢- 
real oil after it has separated.” ~ ( 


re 
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Liavor &THEREUs oLEosus. Dub. Oily Ethereal Li- 
quor. 

‘© Take what remains in the retort after the distillation of 
sulphuric ether. . Disti] to one half, by a moderate heat.” 

The product of both of these processes is a thick oily mat- 
ter, of a yellow colour, less volatile than etber, but soluble both 
in ether and alcohol. Its nature is not clearly ascertained : for, 
although Fourcroy and Vauquelin consider it as similar to ether, 
and differing from it principally in containing a larger propor- 
tion of carbon; yet other chemists maintain that it 15 merely 
a compound of ether and sulphurous acid: but with regard. to 
either of these opinions we think it is still necessary to suspend 
our judgement. It can be obtained more directly, although 
less ceconomically, by distilling ether with a portion of sul- 
| phuric acid. It is used only for the preparation of the com- 
pound spirit. ; 

Officinal preparation, Spiritus A’theris compositus. L. D. 


SPIRITUS AETHERIS COMPOSITUS. Lond. ‘Com- 
pound Spirit of Ether. 7 
_ Take of spirit of sulphuric ether, @ pint; ethereal oil, 
two fluid drachms. Mix them.” 

This is intended as a substitute for the 4nodyne Liquor of 
Floffman ; and, besides being stimulant and antispasmodic, it 1s 
supposed to possess anodyne properties. It isan useful addition 
to tincture of opinm, when given with the intention of pro- 
curing sleep; and often prevents the opium from exciting the 
nausea which it is apt to produce in some habits. ‘Vhe dose 
is from f3fs to f31j in any appropriate vehicle. 


ETHER NITROSUS. Dub. Nitrous Ether. 

|  * Take of nitrate of kal, dried and coarsely powdered, 
| pound and a half; sulphuric acid, a pound; rectified spirit of 
wine, nineteen fluid ounces. Put the nitrate of kali into a tu- 
bulated retort, placed in a bath of cold water, and pour upon it 
in small quantities, and at intervals, the sulphuric acid and 
the spirit previously mixed together, and allow. the mixture to 
become cold. Without any external heat, or at least a very 
gentle one, (such as may be communicated by the addition of 
a little tepid water to the bath,) an ethereal liquor will begin to’ 
distil. Jnashort time the heat of the retort will spontaneously 
increase, and a considerable ebullition take place, which must 
be moderated by adding some cold water to the bath. The re« 
ceiver must also be kept cool with water or snow, and fur- 
nished with a proper apparatus for transmitting the very elastic 
vapour*(arising from the mixture with great force if the heat be 
too much increased) through a pound of -rectified spirit of 
wine in a phial whicli is tobe kept cold. ' 


s 
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«© The ethereal liquor, thus spontaneously distilled. is to be — 
put into a glass phial, fitted with a ground glass stopper, and 
as much subcarbonate of kali, dried, and in powder, is to be 
added as is necessary to neutralize the acid, closing the phial 
after each addition of the kali, and determining the neutrali- — 
zation by the test of litmus : about a drachm of salt is gene- 
rally sufficient for this purpose; and in a short time the nie — 
trous ether will rise to the surface, and is to be separated by 
means of a funnel, } 

“‘ If the ether is required to be very pure, distil it again — 
from a water-bath, at a temperature of 140°, to one half. Its 
specific gravity is, to that of distilled water, as g00 to 1000.” 

The action of nitric acid on alcohol is so violent, that the 
formation of the ether which it affords, has always been re- — 
garded asa process of great difficulty, to obviate which, many — 
ingenious plans have ‘been suggested. The operation which — 
bas been just described is adumira bly adapted for procuring it — 
with facility and safety. It was contrived by Woulfe, and was — 
found by Pelletier to succeed better than any other, The sul- — 
phuric acid and the spirit must be mixed with the same degree 
of caution as is necessary in preparing sulphuric ether ; and 
the receiver must be larger, and kept perfectly cool, with the 4 
apparatus, described in the formula, attached to it, which — 
should be kept coo] by a mixture of snow or ice and muriate © 
of lime, ; 

In the above process, the nitrate of potass is first decom-_ 
posed, and nitric acid formed, which acts upon the alcohol as_ 
itisevolved. The theory of this action is very obscure: but 
from a number of well contrived experiments Thenard was led — 
to draw the following conclusions. Both the acid and the al- 
cohol are decomposed; the oxygen of the former combines — 
with a large proportion of the hydrogen, and a small quantity — 
of the carbon of the alcohol, and thence result, “ Ist, Much ~ 
water and nitrous oxide, and small quantities of carbonic acid, 
nitrous acid, and nitric oxide. 2dly, The separation of a small 
quantity of nitrogen, and the formation of much nitric ether 
by the combination in large quantity of the two elements of | 
the nitric acid, with the alcohol from which the large propor=_ 
tion of hydrogen and small proportion of carbon have been — 
abstracted, 3dly, The formation of acetic acid, and of a mat- 
ter disposed to pass to the state of charcoal, by the combina- 
tion, in certain proportions, of the hy drogen and carbon of the 
alcohol with the oxygen of the nitric acid '.” 

Qualities. Nitrous, or rather nitric, ether has a strong 
ethereal odour, but is less fragrant than sulphuric ether. Jts_ 


nd 


1 Murray’s Chemistry, 2d edit. iv. 447. 
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taste is strong and peculiar; and its colour slightly yellow, 
probably arising from the presence of a small portion of nitric 
oxide. hen highly rectified, its specific gravity is 0-866! ; 
it is more volatile than sulphuric ether, boiling at a tempera- 
ture of 70°, and consequently producing a greater degree of 
cold by its evaporation; and is very inflammable. It requires 
50 parts of water for its solution, but combines with alcohol 
in every proportion; and readily absorbs nitrous and acetic 
acids, both of which acids are formed in it, when it is kept 


for sometime. According to the analysis of Thenard, the 
_ constituents of 100 parts of nitric ether are, 48°52 of oxygen, 


28:45 of carbon,’ 14°49 of azote, and 8°54 of h drogen. 
Medical properties and uses. Nitric ether, although intro- 


| duced into the Dublin Pharmacopeia, has not yet been gene- 
| rally used in practice ; but it is probable that its properties are 
_ the same as those of sulphuric ether, and consequently it is 
| applicable to the same cases. 


SPIRITUS AATHERIS NITRICI. Lond. ‘Spirit of Nitrie 
Ether. | 


<¢ Take of rectified spirit, fwvo pints ; nitric acid (by weight), 


| three ounces. Add the acid gradually to the spirit, and mix 


them, taking care that the temperature, during the mixture, 


| does not exceed 120°; then distil, by a gentle heat, twenty-six 
- fluid ounces.’ | 


Spiritus ALTHERIS NiTROosI. Edin. Spirit of Nitrous 


| Ether. | ; 


<¢ Take of alcohol, three pounds; nitrous acid, one pound : 


| pour the alcohol into a large phial placed in a vessel full of 
| cold water, and add the acid gradually, with frequent agita- 


tion. Let the phial be slightly corked, and placed in a cool 


place for seven days; then distil the liquor by the heat of boil- | 


ing water, into a receiver kept cool with snow or water, as 
long as any spirit comes over.”’ 


SPIRITUS ATHEREUS NiITROSUS. Dub. Nitrous Ethereal 


| Spirit. 


«« Add to the matter which remains after the distillation of 


j nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, employed in that 
| operation for condensing the elastic vapour, and distil to dry- 


ness, with the greater heat of a water-bath. Mix the distilled 


| liquor with the alkaline liquor which remains after the separa 
| tion of the nitrous ether, and also add as much dry subcarbo- 
} nate of kali as shall be sufficient to saturate the predominant 


acid; which is to be determined by the test of litmus, Lastly, 
distil by the medium heat of a water-bath, as Jong as any fluid 


* Duncan, New Edinburgh Dispensatory, 5th ed. 567. 
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comes over. The specific gravity gf this liquor is, to that of 
distilled water, as.850 to 1000.” 

The products of the London and Edinburgh processes are — 
in every respect the same; but the former 1s * be preferred 
on account of the length of time required by the latter. The — 
smali quantity of acid in proportion to the alcobol employed — 
permits the mixture to be effected without any violent action 
taking place, or the evolution of much heat, provided the acid 
be added in small quantities and at tervals; and each portion 
be thoroughly mixed with the alcohol before another be added. 
The heat employed for the distillation should not exceed 212°, 
and it should be stopped as soon as twenty-four fluid ounces 
come over; for when it is longer continued the product be- 
comes coloured, and contains too much free acid!. The theo- 
a of the operation, inasmuch as relates to the production of 
the nitric ether, which is thus obtained in combination with 
a large proportion of unchanged alcohol and a smail propor- — 
tion “of nitric acid, is the same as that already detailed; and — 
the entire product has the same relation to nitric ether as ‘spirit 
of sulphuric ether has to sulphuric ether. 

The product obtained by the first _part of the Dublin process 
1s analogous to the above. The acid which the residue of the 
distillation of nitrous ether contains, and the alcohol already 
impregnated with a small portion of that fluid, when mixed 
and heated, act reciprocally on each other, and a compound of | 
nitric Ethek, unchanged alcohol, and free acid, distils over; but — 
the alkali, with which it is mixed before the second distilla- 
tion, removing the acid, its properties, both as a chemical 
compound and as a remedy, must be necessarily altered. The 
products of the former processes are those which have been 
longest known and most extensively employed. 

Qualities. Spirit of nitric ether, as procured by the Lona 
er the Edinburgh process, has an extremely fragrant odour, — 
‘and a pungent acidulous taste. It is very volatile and inflam- 
mable; soluble in water and in alcohol; and strikes a deep 
olive with solution of sreen sulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. Spirit of nitric ether is refri- 
gerant, diuretic, and antispasmodic. Jt has long been employed 
under the title of Sweet Spirit of Nitre, as a grateful refrige- 
rant, and to quench thirst in febrile affections ; for which pur- 
pose the dose 1s from ™ xx to mx], given in a cupful of water, 
or apy other appropriate vehicle. In larger doses it acts as @ 
gentle Stimulant to the’stomach, relieving nausea and flatu- 
lence ; and also determines to the kidneys, increasing the flow — 
of urine; on which account it is advantageously prescribed as 
an auxiliary to other diuretics in dropsical complaints. 


* London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 164. 
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, | VE N A, 
| WHINES. 


| Woe acts. upon vegetable substances in nearly the same man- 
| ner as diluted spirit, dissolving such of their proximate princi- 
| ples as can be taken up by water and alcohol when combined: 
hence it has been Jong used as a menstruum for extracting the 
| active parts of medicinal vegetables; and the solutions thus 
| formed have been denominated Medicated Wines.. As a sol- 
| vent, however, it is liable to the objection of inequality of 
| strength; and owing to the spontaneous decomposition i 
| it undergoes from exposure to the air, it is still more obje 

| tionable, this change being likely to take place sooner when “t 
| is imbued with principles : all of which tend to hasten the fer- 
| mentative process. To remedy these disadvantages in this 
| class of preparations, Parmentier has proposed !, that imstead 
| of preparing medicated wines in the usual method, the alcoholic 
tinctures well prepared should be added to wine in given quan- 
| tities: by which means, he contends, the preparations are less 
nauseous, and, what isa still greater advantage, are always of a 
determinate strength. The British Colleges, however, still 
order medicated wines to be prepared after the old method. 
| They should be kept in very well corked bottles, and in a cool 
| situation, By the eG term Wine, the London Coll lege 
| means to designate Sherry wine. ~ 


VINUM ALOES. Lond. Wine aeeliies 
_ © Take of extract of spiked aldes, eight ounces ; canella bark, 
LW OUNCES 3 wine, S12 pints ; ; proof spirit, two pints. Rub the 
aloes to pow der with white sand previously freed from any im- 
| purities ; rub the canella bark also into powder, and on these, 
| mixed together, pour the wine and spirits. Wiageiste for four- 
| teen days, frequently shaking the co contaming the mix- 
| ture, and afterwards strain.’ 
| Dublin. 

«Take of Socotorine aloes, four ounces; canella alba, an 
ounce ; Spanish white wine, éhree pints; proof spirit, a pound. 
Let a al6es and the caneila alba, separately reduced to pow- 
| der, be mixed together, and pour on the wine mixed with the 
spirits then digest. for fourteen days with frequetit agitation, 
and lastly, strain the solution.” 

Vinum Aréus socoTorina, vulgo Tincrura sacra, Edin. 
Wine of Socotorine Aldes, commonly called Sacred Tincture. 

-€ Take of Socotorine alées in powder, one once ; lesser car- 


1 Annales de Chimie, lii, 46. 
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damom seeds bruised, ginger root bruised, of each a drachm$ 
Spanish white wine, wo pounds. Digest for seven days, shak- 
ing the mixture frequently, and strain.” 

Wine is an excellent solvent of aldes, and therefore this so- 
Jution contains all the virtues of the remedy in a more agree- 
_able form than that of tincture. The sand ordered by the 
~ London College is intended to facilitate the pulverization of 
the aloes; but ‘although it does not-in the least affect the solu- 
tion, yetit 1s seldom used; for by cutting the aloes into small 
pieces, and exposing them to the air, they become sufficiently 
pulverulent. 

Medical properties and uses. Wane of ales is an exeellent 
warm purgative and stomachic. Jt has Jong been employed 
with benefit in cold phlegmatic habits, paralysis, gout, dyspep- 
sia, and chlorosis. The dose is from 13] to £31} to act as @ 
stomachic, and from 1%] to £31j to produce purging. 


VINUM GENTIANA: COMPOSITUM, vulzo VINUM 
AMARUM. Edin. Compound Wine of Gentian, commonly 
called Bitter Wine. 

“¢ Take of gentian root, half an ounce; cinchona bark, one 
ounce ; orange peel dried, two ay achms ; ; canella alba, one 
drachm ; proof spirit, four OUuzlces $ Spanish white wine, ‘wo 
pounds and a half. First pour the proof spirit on the root 
and the barks sliced and bruised; and after twenty-four hours 
add the wine; then macerate for seven days, and strain.’ 

This wine when newly prepared is stomachic and tonic, but 
by keeping it i3 very apt to become acescent. The dose is 
from f3iv to f3 vj, given two or three times a day. 


VINUM IPECACUANH. Lond. Wine of Ipecacuanha. 

‘* Take of ipecacuanha root bruised, two ounces; wine, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

Edinburgh. 

“¢ Take of the root of ipecacuanha bruised, one ounce; Spa- 
nish white wine, fifteen ounces. Macerate for seven days, and 
filter through paper. , 

Dublin. 

“ Take of the root of ipecacuanha bruised, two ounces ; Spa- 
nish white wine, éwo pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

From our trials we find that a pint of sherry wine takes up 
100 grains of ipecacuanha, which is the larger proportion of 
the soluble matter contained in an ounce of the root. As an 
emetic it is equally efficacious, and at the same time milder inits 
operation than antimonial wine, and is therefore better adapted 
for infants. for this purpose a teaspoonful, or f3fs, is given 
for a dose, and repeated every ten minutes till it operates. : I 
smaller doses it answers the same purposes as the powder, and 


fe 
3] 


£3}, or more. 
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i 
is given in coughs, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other complaints 


an wees a dersraaanen to the skin is indieated. 


VINUM NICOTIANZE TABACI. Edin. Vine of To- 
bacco. 

“© Take of tobacco leaves, ene ounce + Spanish white wine, 
one pound. Macerate for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

This is the only form in which tobacco can be conveniently 
exhibited as an internal remedy. It is given to produce diuretic 
and antispasmodic effects in dropsies, colica pictonum, and 
ileas. The dose is from mx to xxx, In any proper vehicle, 


VaRue OPII. Lond. Wine of Opium. 

«Take of extract of opium, an ounce; cinnamou bark 
bruised, cloves bruised, of each a drachm ; wine, a pint. Ma- 
cerate sa eight days, id filter.”’ 

Wine extracts the active matter of opium, and forms a so-. 
lution which agrees in its properties with the alcoholic tinc- 


ture; but the aromatics this preparation contains are ‘supposed 


to modify the action of the opium, and prevent the disturbance 
of the brain and nervous system, which the simple tincture is 


“apt to induce in nervous habits, and where the head is much 


affected. Mr. Ware introduced the use of this tincture as a 
local application in the second stage of ophthalmia; when 


the inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and the vessels 


of the conjunctiva remain turgid with red blood. Two or 
three drops are dropped into the eye every morning, until 


the redness be removed. 


VINUM RHEI PALMATI. Edin, Pins of Rhubarb... 


¢ Take of rhubarb root sliced, 4wo ounces; canella Bark 


bruised, a drachm; proof spirit, two ounces ; “Spanish white 


wine, fifteen ounces. Macerate for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” 
This wine, when newly prepared, has the same properties, 


- and may be applied to the same uses, as the tincture, but itis 


liable to undergo decomposition. The dose is from f3{s to 


% 


ACE TICA. 
PREPARATIONS OF VINEGAR. 


VINEGAR 1s capable of dissolving all those proximate prin- 
erples of plants which are soluble inw vater § ; and itis further found 
to extract more completely than any other solvent the.acrid mats 


"ter, on which the efficacy of squill and culchicum depends. As 


2 
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a solvent, however, of vegetable matter, the use of vinegar can- 
not be extended, as it destroys the medicinal properties “of some 
‘vegetable principles, and does not accord with others in virtue, 
Medicated vinegars are very apt to spoil, notwithstanding the_ 
addition of spirit which is ordered; and therefore they should 
be made in small quantities only at a tinie, and preserved in~ 
wel] stopped glass bottles. 


ACETUM AROMATICUM. Edin. Aonutic Vinegar. 

“ Take of rosemary tops dried, sage leaves dried, of each 
four ounces ; lavender flowers dried, two OUNCES § cloves bruised, 
two drachms ; distilled vinegar, eight pounds. Macerate for 
seven days, and filter the expressed Tiquor through paper.” 

This preparation has a pleasant pungent aromatic odour. — It 
is a solution of the volatile oils of the substances employed in 
vinegar, and is a grateful perfume in sick-rooms; but has no 
right to be regarded as a prophylactic from fever, or other con- 
tavions. ‘ 


ACIDUM ACETOSUM CAMPHORATUM. Edin. Act- 
DUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Dub. Camphorated Acétic 
od.” 

‘¢ Take of the stronger acetous acid, (acetic acid, Dub.) 
six ounces ; camphor, half an ounce. Rub the camphor to» 
powder with the assistance of a little alcohol ; then dissolve it 
in the acid.?’« , 

The strong acetic acid readily dissolves a considerable por- 
tion of camphor; and forms a very highly pungent and stimu- 
lating perfume, which, snuffed up the nostrils, is useful ine 
syncope and nervous Janguors. Owing to its extreme vola~ 
tility when well prepared, it requires to be preserved in phials 
closely fitted with ground-glass stoppers. 


ACETUM. COLCHICI. Lond. Bs so) of ert 
Saffron. | | 

‘<< Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) sliced, an ounce 3 
acetic acid, a pint ; proof spirit, a fluid ounce, Macerate the 
meadow saffron root with the vinegar in a covered glass vessel 
for twenty-four hours; then express, and set the liquor aside 
that the fesculencies may subside ; lastly, add the spirit to the 
clear liquor.” 
' The bulb of the meadow saffron is the part intended to be 
ordered, not the root. When dug up in autumn it contains 
an acrid principle resembling that of the say of which vi- 
negar is the proper solvent ; and this solution is now intros 
duced as a better form of preserving the virtues of the remedy 
than the oxymel. It is given as a diuretic in ascites and hy- 
drothorax ; but is less to be depended on than the squill. The 
dose is from {5fs to f'5], united with honey, orin any bland fluid. 
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ACETUM SCILLA. Lond. Vinegar of Sq re 

‘¢ Take: of -fresh squill root (bulb) dried, oops: acetic 
acid, six pints; proof spirit, half a pint. Macerate the sguil! 
root “(bulb) in the acid with a gentle heat,\in a covered vessels 
for twenty-four hours; then express the liquor, and set it 
aside that the faeculencies may subside; lastly, add the spirit 
‘ty the clear liquor.” | aS 

ACETUM SCILL& MARITIMA. Edin. Vinegar of Seunlls 

‘© Take of squill root (bulb) dried, two ounces; distilleds 
vinegar, two ponnds and a half; alcohet, three ounces. Ma- 
cerate the squill with the acid for seven days ; ; then express the 
liquor, and add to it the alcohol; and when the feeculencies 


have subsided, pour off the clear fluid.’ 


. ACETUM SCILL&. Dub. Pai of Squill. 

© Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried, half a poutd ; wine 
vinegar, three pints ; rectified spirit, for fluid ounces... Digest 
the squill with the vinegar for four days in a glass vessel, with 
frequent agitation ; then express the vinegar, and, after the 
feeculencies have subsided, add to it the spirit.’ 

Vinegar extracts the Jef matter of the squill, upon which 
its efficacy as a remedy depends, It has long been used as an 
expectorant and diuretic in chronic catarrh, hiimora! asthma, 
and dropsies. The dose is from ffs to f3ij, given in cinna- 
mon or mint water, In larger doses it produces vomiting ; 
and is occasionally uséd as an emetic in the above diseases, 
when the stomach is loaded. 

“Officinal preparations. Oxymel Scille. L. ‘Syrupus Scille, B: 


cae MELLITA. 
PREPARATIONS OF HONEY. 


_ A more correct knowledge of the operation of those médi- 
einal substances which have been named balsamic or pectoral, 
has set aside the high opinion which formerly prevailed of the 


‘efhcacy of honey as a remedy in pulmonary diseases. It is, 


however, still employed in pharmacy, and has some adyan- 


} tages over syrup, particularly where it is to be employed as a 


local application ; but for internal purposes its use Is to a 


© certain deerée limited, owing to the unpleasant effects which 
Bat produces on the bowels ‘of some individuals. The Edin- 
oe p burgh College has-altugether teyected this class of preparations, 


‘but a few of them are retained by the London and Dui lin 
Colleges. They are not apt to spoil, and therefore require 


i Py "4 
fj] fess care to preserve them than the syrups, 


own 2 
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MEL DESPUMATUM. Lond. Dub. Clarified Honey. 


‘© Melt the honey in a water-bath: then remove the scum.” 

By thus liquefying honey, the wax it may have retained 
when expressed from the comb rises to the surface; and at 
the same time any sand or other impurities with which it may 
have been fraudulently mixed, fall to the bottom or rise with 
the wax, and are easily separated. The specific gravity of 
purified honey is 1°31; it is chiefly employed for forming the 
other preparations into which honey enters. 

MEL BORACIS. Lond. Honey of Borax. 

‘© Take of borax powdered, a drachm ; clarified honey, an 
ounce. Mix them.” : 

This is a cooling, detergent, useful application to the tongue 
and fauces in aphthous affections. Dissolved in water it forms 
an excellent gargle for allaying the pain attending mercurial 
salivations. | 

MEL ROS. Lond. Rose Honey. 

“© Take of the petals of the red rose dried, four ounces ; boil- 
ing water, three pints; clarified honey, five pounds. Macerate 
the petals in the water for six hours; then to the filtered 
liquor add the honey, and boil it down toa proper consistence 
by means of a water bath.” 
3 Dublin. 

“© Take of the petals of red rose buds, dried and freed from 
their claws, four ounces; boiling water, three pints; honey, 
jive pounds. Macerate the petals in the water for six hours ; 
then mix the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mix- 
ture to the consistence of a syrup, taking off the scum.” 

This honey has the pleasant flavour of the rose, anda slight 
degree of astringency. In making it, the clarified honey or- 
déred by the London College is to be preferred. It is chiefly 
employed as an adjunct to detergent and astringent gargles. 

OXYMEL. Lond. Dub. Oxymel. 

‘¢ Take of clarified honey, two pounds ; acetic acid (di- 
stilled vinegar), one pound. Boilthem in a glass vessel, by a 
gentle heat, to a proper consistence.” 

Simple oxymel in doses of £3} or more, dissolved in harley-. 
water, forms a pleasant and cooling beverage in fevers and in- 
flammatory affections. It is often added to gargles in cynanche 
tonsillaris, and is a common vehicle of other remedies im 
catarrhal complaints. The Dublin College orders it to be pre- 
pared with unclarified honey, skimming it during the boiling; 
but the London directions are to be preferred. 


OXYMEL COLCHICI. Dub. Oxymel of Meadow Saffron. 
‘© Take of the fresh root (bulb) of meadow saffron cut into 
thin slices, one ounce; distilled vinegar, a pint; clarified 
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honey, two pints: Digest the colchicum with the vinegar, in 
a glass-vessel, for two days; then to the liquor strongly ex- 
pressed from the root, add the honey ; and lastly, boil down 
the mixture to the consistence of a syrup, frequently stirring it 
during the boiling with a wooden spoon.” 

The active matter of the colchicum is apt to be injured by 
the boiling; and hence this preparation is very uncertain in 
point of strength. It is given in humoral asthmay and in 
dropsies. The dose is f3} gradually increased to £3), given in 
a cupful of gruel, twice a day. ‘ee | 

OXYMEL SCILLA. Lond. Dub. Oxymel of Squill. 

‘* Take of clarified honey, ¢hree pounds; vinegar of squill, 
two pounds. Boil in a glass vessel, over a gentle fire, to a 
proper consistence,” 

Oxymel of squill is principal.y employed as an expectorant, 
and as such is very useful in humoral asthma, and chronig - 
coughs, in doses of from f3fs to £31). It is generally given in 
some aromatic distilled water, to prevent the nausea which it 
is apt to induce; in larger doses it is given to excite vomiting, 
and at the same time clear the chest, in hooping-cough. 


SYRUP! 
Syrups. 


THESE are saturated solutions of sugar in water, either sim- 
ple, or united with some vegetable principle, with the view 
either to colour, flavour, or medicinal virtue; but for the last 
intention, this is perhaps the worst of all forms for obtaining 
the medical powers of substances: and therefore, as syrups 
seldom possess much activity, they are chiefly employed to 
render more active remedies palatable. Upon the whole, 
however, they are not well adapted even for this purpose, few 
persons thinking that sweetness renders a nauscous drag more 
palatable; and, with a few exceptions, they might be pro- 
perly rejected from the pharmacopeeias. 

In making syrups, refined sugar should always be employed ; 
or, 1f coarser sugar be used, the syrup should be clarified, by 
beating to a froth the white of egys with a small portion of 
water, and adding it to the solution of sugar and water before 
boiling. The albumen coagulates as thée-syrvp boils, and, th- 
volving the impurities which the sugar contained, rises to the 
surface in the form of a scum, which must be carefully 
removed. If too much sugar be used, or if the syrup be too 
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long boiled, the sugar soon crystallizes ; ang if it be in too 
small proportion, the syrup quickly ferments, and becomes - 
acescent. The most certain test of the proper consistence of | 
a syrup is its specific gravity, which, when cold, should be 
1°385. But, however well prepared, Syraipe are apt to ferment . 
when kept ina temperature above 60°; and therefore the fol- - 
lowing direction relative to their preservation is given by the 
London College. 

© Let syrups be preserved in a place the temperature of 
which never exceeds 55°.”’ 


SYRUPUS. Lond. Syrup. 

‘¢ Take of refined sugar, two pounds and a half; water, a 
pint. Dissolve the sugar in the water by means of a water — 
bath; then set it aside for twenty-four hours; take off the 
scum, and, if there be any feeces, pour off the clear part from 
them.” 

_ SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, sive COMMUNIS., Edin. Simple or 
Common Syrup. é ; 

»«* Take of purified sugar powdered, fifteen parts ; water, 
eight parts, Dissolve the sugar in the water bya gentle heat, 
and ‘boil it alittle so as’ to form a syrup.’ 

Syrupi, Dub. Syrups. ‘ 

‘¢ In making svrups, for_which neither the weight of the» 
sugar nor the mode of dissolving it is specified, the following | 
rule is to be observed : 

' «© Take of refined sugar reduced to a fine powder, twenty - 
nine ounces; the liquor prescribed, one pint.. Add the sugar 
by degrees, ‘and digest with a moderate heat, in a close vessel, 
until it is dissolved, frequently stirring it; set the solution , 
aside for twenty- four hours, take off the scum, and pour off 
the syrup from the faeces, if there be any.’ iq 

Simple syrup, when properly prepared, should be inodorous, 

sweet, thickish, nearly ‘colourless, and perfectly transparent. 


SYRUPUS ACIDI ACETOSI. Edin, Syrup of Acetous 
Moidess 
“« Take of distilled vinegar, iwo pounds « and a half; refined 
_sugar, three pounds and a haif. Boil, so as to form a syrup.” 
This syrupis very liable to undergo decomposition : it should, 
therefore, be made in small quantities only atatime. It may 
be used for sw veetening barley-water or gruels, 1 in fevers and i in- 
flammatory diseases. | 
SYRUPUS ALLII. Dub. Syrup of Garlic. a 
*« Take of garlic root (bulb) sliced, a pound ; boiling water, 
two pints. Macerate the garlic in the water, in a covered ves- 
sel, for twelve hours; then let the sugar be added to the 
strained liquor, and a syrup formed.” 
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This is a very disagreeable syrup ; but contains the virtues of 
the garlic in a sufficient degree to entitle rt to some attention. 


/ SYRUPUS ALTHAA, Lend: Syrup of Marsh Mal- 
lows. 

“© Fake of fresh marsh mallow root Geieeed hulf a pound ; 
refined et iin two pounds ; water, four pints. Boil down the 
water with the marsh mallow root to one half, and express the 
liquor when it is cold. Sct it aside for twenty-four hours, that 
the feeces may subside ; then decant off the clear liquor, and, 
having added to it the sugar, boil down to a proper seat 
sistence.’ 

Syrupus ALTHZ# OFFICINALIS, Edin. Syrup nf Mlbaish 
Kallows. 4 ee 

*¢ Take of fresh root of marsh mallows sliced, one pound ; 
water, ten pounds ; refined sugar, four pounds. Boil the water 
with the root down to one half, and, expressing it strougly,, 
strain. Put aside the Pat liquor, and, when the feeces 
have subsided, add to ul the sugar; then boil so as to form a 
syrup.’ 

This is a solution of mucus and syrup, and is thence ‘afp- ! 
posed to possess demulcent properties ; but these are very 
trivial; and owing to the small proportion of sugar it contains, 
it very soon suffers spontaneous decomposition. 


SYRUPUS AURANTIIL. Lond. Syrup of Orange. 

© Take of fresh orange-peel, teva ounces ; boiling water, @ 
pint ; refined sugar, three pounds. Macerate the bark in the 
water for.twelve hours in a covered vessel ; then pour off the 
liquor, and add to it the sugar.” 


Syrupus Citrr Aurayty. Edin. Syrup of Orange. 

“ Take of fresh peel of Seville oranges, six ounces; boiling 
water, three pounds ; refined sugar, four pounds. Macerate 
the bark inthe water for twelve hours 3 then add the sugar in 
powder to the strained Jiquor, and e expose it toa gentle heat so 
as to form a svrup.’ 

Syrueus AURANTIL, Dub. Syrup of Orange. 

‘¢ Take of the fresh peel of Seville oranges, cight ounces $ 
boiling water, six pints. Macerate for twelve hoats in 
covered vessel, and dissolve as‘much sugar in the filtered 
Jiquor as will form a syrup.’ 

The quantity of water ordered by the Edinburgh College is 
too great; particularly as the application-of a degree of heat 
sufficient to evaporate part of it would dissipate also the 
flavour of the orange-peel, for which the syrup is chiefly 
valued. A syrup equally agrecable and efiicacious may be 
made by adding £3) ol tincture of orange- peel to a pint of 
quipp! e syrup. 
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Syrupus Coucuicr AUTUMNALIS. Edin. Syrup of Mea- 
dow Saffron. 

‘‘ Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) cut into thin . 
slices, one ounce ; distilled vinegar, staxteen ounces ; refined su- 
gar, twenty-six ounces. Macerate the root in the acid for two 
days, shaking the vessel occasionally ; then expressing, gently . 
strain the liquor, and to it add the sugar in powder; lastly, 
bail a little so as to form a syrup.’ 

With the substitution of syrup for honey, this preparation 
is similar to the oxymel. The dose is Fai}, isle gra- 
dually to f3j or more. 


SYRUPUS CROC]. Lond. Syrup of Safin 
‘© Take of saffron, an ounce ; boiling water, a pint; refined 
sugar, two pounds and a half. Macerate the saffron in the 
water for twelve hours, i ina slightly covered vessel; then filter 
the liquor, and add to it the sugar.’ 
This syrup is cordial in a a small degree; but it is chiefly 
valued on account of its beautiful colour. 


SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLII. Edin. Syrup 
of the Clove July Flower. 

“* Take of recent petals of the clove July flower, freed from 
their claws, one pound; boiling water, four pounds ; refined 
sugar, seven pounds. Macerate the petals in the water for 
twelve hours; then add the sugar in powder to the strained 
liquor 5 and dissolve it with a gentle heat, so as to form a 
syrup.’ 

Syropus CaryopHyLui RuBRI. Dub. Syrup of Clove 
July Flower. es 
_ Take of fresh petals of the clove July flower, freed from 
the claws, two pounds ; boiling water, six pints. Macerate 
for twelve hours in a glass vessel ; and dissolve a sufficient 
quantity of sugar in the strained liquor to make a syrup.’ 

This syrup is valued for the rich colour, and the agreeable 
flavour of the flowers, which it possesses in perfection when 
well prepared. Alkalies change the colour to green, and form 
a test of the genuineness of the syrup; for they do not pro- 
duce this effect on a counterfeit syrup, made of an infusion of 
cloves and coloured with cochineal, which is sometimes sold 
for it ; but the one is as good as the “other. 

SYRUPUS LIMONIS. Lond. Syrup of Lemon. 

‘¢ Take of strained lemon-juice, a pint ; refined sugar, two 
pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the Jemon- ~juice, in the. manner 
directed for syrup.” 

Syroupus Cirrt MEDIC®; olim, Syrupous Limonum. 
Edin. Syr up of Lemons. ou ) , 

‘© Take of lemon-jnice strained, after the faeces shall have 
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subsided, three parts; refined sugar, five parts. Dissolve the 
sugar so as to form a syrup.”’ 

Syrupus Limonis. Dub. Syrup of Lemon. 

‘* Take of expressed Jemon-juice, fwo pints. As soon as the 
feeces have subsided put it into a matrass, and immerse it in 
boiling water for a quarter of an oe when cold, strain it 
through a sieve, and make it Into a syrup.” 

This is an agreeable syrup for acidulating barley-water or 
other drinks in febrile diseases. It is also an vuseful adjunct to 
gargles in inflammatory sore-throat. 


SYRUPUS. MORI. Lond. Syrup of Mulberry. 

“* Take of strained mulberry juice, a pint; refined sugar, 
fwo pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice in “the 
manner ordered for syrup.’ 

This syrup is used for the same purposes as the syrup of le- 
mous, and has besides the advantage of colour. 


SYRUPUS OPII. ‘Dub. Syrup of Oprum. 

‘© Take of the watery extract of opium, eighteen QTAINS § 
paste water, evght ounces. Macerate until the opium be dis- 
solved; then add sugar so as to make a syrup.” 

“Although the watery extract of opium probably undergoes 
some changes, by the heat necessary for its preparation, which 
may impair the virtues of the opium, yet it does not suffer 
more in this respect than the extract of the poppy, which is 
obtained in the decoction used for the preparation of syrup of 
poppies, for which this is designed as a substitute. Each ounce 
of it contains gr. } of the watery extract. Itis a usetul anodyne 
for allaying the irritation which keeps up the cough in catarrh 
after the inflammatory symptoms are abated, and for procuring 
sleep, in the diseases of children. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. Lond. Syrup of Poppy. 

“© Take of the dried capsules of the poppy bruised and freed 
from the seeds, four ounces ; refined sugar, two pounds; boil- 
ing water, two gallons and a half. Macerate the capsules ‘in 
the water for twelve hours ; then boil it down in a water-bath 
to one gallon, and express strongl:. Boil the hquor again 
down to two pounds, and strain it while itis hot. Set it aside 
twelve hours that the faeces may subside; then boil down the 
clear liquor to one pint, and ‘add. the sugar, in the manner 
ordered for making syrup.’ | 

Syroupus Papaveris SOMNIFERI. Edin. Syrup of VE bite 
Poppy. ) 

‘©Take of the capsules of the white poppy dried and freed 
from the seeds, two pounds ; boiling water, thirty pounds ; re- 
fined sugar, four pounds. Macerate the sliced capsules i in the 
water for twelye hours; then boil until a third part only of 
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the liquor remains; and, expressing strongly, strain the decot- 
tion. Boil the st trained liquor to one halt, and again strain it; 
lastly, having added the sugar, boil it for a short time so as to 
form a syrup.’ 

SyRupus PAPAVERIS ALBI. Hub. Syrup of White Pop- 
pies. 
‘¢ Take of the capsules of the white poppy, gathered before 
they are ripe, dried, and freed from their seeds, a pound ; boil- 
ing water, three pints. Slice and bruise the capsules; then 
pour over them. the water, and macerate for twelve hours; ex- 
press the liquor, and eva porate it bya gentle heat to a pint; 
strain through a thin linen cloth, and set it aside six ace 


that the faeces may subside; finally, add sugar to the clear li- 


23 


-guor that it may make a syrup. 

The narcotic principle of the poppy is taken up by the wa- 
ter, but it is very probable that any variation of the degree of 
_ heat necessary to produce the, evaporation, will alter in a con- 
siderable degree the nature of the extract, and must conse- 
quently make the syrup differ in point of strength. it ferments 


_ more readily than most other syrups, and loses its narcotic. 


power when it becomes acescent. One fiuid ounce of it con- 
tains about one grain of extract. 

Medical properties and uses. Syrup of poppy is an useful 
anodyne for allaying the violence of the cough in catarrh, for 
easing pain and procuring sleep in children’s diseases. The 
dose is from £3] to £3], according to the age of the patient. 

SYRUPUS RHCEADOS. ‘Lond. Syrup of the Red 
Poppy. 

<< “Take of the recent petals of the red poppy, @ pound ; boil- 
ing water, a pint and two fluid ounces ; refined sugar, a pound 
and a half. To the water, heated jn a water bath, add gra- 
dually the petals of the red poppy, stirring them oceasionally ; : 
then, having removed the vessel, macerate for twelve hours ; 
press out the liquor, and set it aside ihat the impurities may 
subside ; lastly, add the sugar in the manner directed for 
making syrup. 

Syrurus PApAVeRIS eRRATICI. Dub. Syrup of the Red 
Poppy. 

‘ Take ofthe fresh petals of the red poppy, @ pound ; hoil- 


ing water, twenty fluid ounces. Add the flowers gradually to- 


the boiling water; then, having removed the vessel from the 
fire, macerate in a lower heat fp twelve hours ; express the li- 
quor, and set it aside that the feeces may subside 5 finally, let 
the sugar be added so as to make a syrup.’ 

By attending strictly to the directions of either of the above 
formule, the. petals yield their fine rich colour, for which alone 
the syrup is valued. . 


« 
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SYRUPUS RHAMNI. Lond. Syrup of Buckthorn, 


«© Take of the fresh juice of buckthorn berries, fou pints ; 
ginger root sliced, pimenta berries bruised, of each half an 
ounce ; refined sugar, three pounds and a half Set apart the 
juice for three days thatthe faces may subside, and strain it. 
To the strained juice add the ginger root and pimenta berries ; 
then macerate by a gentle eat for four hours, and strain. Sal 
the remainder of the juice down to a pint and a half; mix the 
liquors, and add the sugar in the manner directed for making 
syrup. 

Syrupus RoamMnNi caTuHartTici1. Edine Syrup of Buck- 
thorn. 
~ © Take of the clarified juice of ripe buckthorn berries, twa 
parts ; ; refined s sugar, one aie Boil so as to form a syrup.’ 

Of these two formula, t bat of the London College is to be 
preferred, as the addition of the ginger and allspice tends to 
cover the unpleasant taste of the buckthorn juice, and prevent 
the violent griping which it is apt to induce. It is.a brisk ca- 
‘thartics; but owing to the unpleasantness of its” operation, 
and the dryness of the mouth and fauces it occasions, it is 
seldom used, except as a horse medicine. The dose is ‘from 
f2{s to f j, drinking freely of tepid demulcent fluids during 


_ . its eperation. 


SYRUPUS ROSE... Lond. Syrup of Roses. 

“Take of the petals. of the hundred- ae rose dried, seven 
ounces ; refined sugar, six pounds ; ; boiling water, four. pints. 
Macerate the rose petals in the water for twelve hours, and 
_ strain, _ Evaporate the strained liquor in a water bath down to 
#£wW0 pounds and a half ; then add the sugar so as to make a 
syrup. 

Syrupus Rosm CENTIFOLL. Edin. Syrup of Damask 
Roses. 

" « Take of the fresh petals of the damask rose, one. pound ; 

boiling water, four pounds; refined sugar, three pounds. Ma- 
cerate the petals in the water for twelve hours; then add the 
sugar to the strained liquor, and boil, so.as to dou a syrup.” 

This syrup has none of the agrecable odour of the rose, bat 
possesses weak purgative properties 5 on which account it is _ 
given as a laxative in very weak habits,.and to mfants. The 
dose 1s from £51) to f%xij, or more. 
 Officinal preparations. Conf ectio Cassie. L. E, Canfoctié Scam- 
monte, L. 

SYRUPUS ROS GALLICA. Edin. Syrup of Red - 
Roses. 

«© Take of the petals of the red rose dried, seven ounces ; 
. boiling water, five pounds ; refined sugar, six pounds. Mace- 
rate the petals.in the water for twelve hours ; then boil a 
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little, and strain, Add the sugar to the strained liquor, and 
again boil a little, so as to form a syrup.” é 

This syrup is a very weak astringent; and as such is added 
to astringent and stomachic infusions and gargles; but it is 
chiefly valued on account of its flavour and colour, 

Officinal preparation. Llectwarium Catechu. E. 

- SYRUPUS SCILLA, MARITIME, « Edin. Syrup of 
Squitl. , ' 

‘* Take of vinegar of squill, ¢2vo pounds ; refined sugar pow 
dered, three pounds and a half. Dissolve the sugar by a gen- 
tle heat, so as to make a syrup.” 

This syrup has the same properties, and is employed for the 
same purposes,as the oxymel of squill. The dose 1s from £3] 
to fZij, given in any aromatic distilled water, 


SYRUPUS SENNA. Lond. Syrup of Senna. 

<‘ Take of senua leaves, an ounce; fennel seeds bruised, @ 
drachm; manna, refined sugar, of each ‘a pound ; boiling 
water, a pint, Macerate the senna leaves and the fennel seeds 
in the water for twelve hours; strain the liquor, and mix with 
it the manna and-the sugar.” 

Dublin. 

‘© Take of manna, refined sugar, of each a pound; senna’ 
leaves, half an ounce; boiling water, a pint. Let the senna 
Jeaves be macerated in the water in a covered vessel for twelve 
hours ; then dissolve the manna and the sugar in the strained 
liquor.” : 

This syrup contains the purgative properties of the senna, 
and is chiefly intended for children; but the simple infusion of 
senna, sweetened with sugar, and with the addition of a little 
milk, given in the form of tea, is more willingly taken by chil- 
dren, and operates with more.certainty. 

SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. Lond. Syrup of Tolu. 

«¢ Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce; boiling water, a pint; 
refined sugar, two pounds. Boil the balsara in the water for 
half an bour in aclose vessel, frequently stirring it, and strain 
the liquor when it 1s cold; them add the sugar so as to make a 


syrup.” | 
Syrupus To.urrerA BALsAMr; vulgo, SyRUPUS BALSA- 
micus. Edin. Syrup of Tolu; commonly called Balsamic 
Syrup. | 7 
“«s Take of common syrup, wo pounds; tincture of balsam 
of Tolu, one ounce. Yo the syrup immediately after itis made, 
and betore it is quite cold, add the tiucture gradually, and with 
frequent stirring.” F 


By following the London formula a tore elegant and grate- 


ful syrup is obtained than that produced by the Edinb un 
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method, and which owes its qualities to the benzoic acid of 
the balsam 3 but the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh College 
is sufficient for all the uses to which it can be z applied. It is 
whitish and turbid owing toa partial decomposition of the tic- 
ture, which deposits its resin when mixed with the syrup. 

Its only use is to give a pleasant: flavour to disagreeable 
draughts and mixtures. 

SYRUPUS VIOLA! ODORAT ZS. Edina. Sirus of Violet. 

“© Take of flowers of the odorous violet, @ pound; boilng 
water, four pounds; refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the flowers in the water for twenty-four hours, in a 
covered glass or glazed earthenware vessel ; then strain with- 
out expression, and add the sugar in powder, so as to make a 
syrup. ‘ 

Syrupus Viotz&. Dub. sae of Violet. a; 

‘© Take of the fresh petals of the violet, ¢wo pounds; boiling 
water, five pints. Macerate for twenty-fout hours; then strain 
the liquor through fine linen with expression ; and add a suf- 
ficient quantity of sugar to make a syrup.” 

- This syrup has a deep blue colour, and a very agreeable fla- 
vour. The colour, however, which constitutes its chief 
value, is apt to suffer by keeping; and, hence, the syrup is 
often counterfeifed with materials the colour of which is more 
permanent, and which are more easily obtained. This fraud 
is easily detected by adding a little acid or alkali to a portion 
of the suspected syrup: if it be genuine, the acid will change | 
the blue colour to red, and the alkali to green 3 but if it ae 
counterfeit, these changes will not take place. 

_ Medical properties and uses. This syrup acts as a gentle 
laxative when given to infants; but it is chiefly used as a test 
ef the presence of acids and alkalies. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Syrup of Ginger. 

“< Take of ginger root sliced, éwo ounces; boiling water, a 
pint; refined sugar, éwo pounds. Macerate the ginger root in 
the water for four hours, and strain; then add the sugar so as 
to make a syrup.” 

Dublin. 

‘¢ Take of ginger root bruised, four ounces; boiling water, 
three pints. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then strain the 
liquor, and add sugar so as to make a syrup.” 


Syrupus AMoMmi Zinciperis. Edin. Syrup of Ginger. 

‘* Take of ginger root powdered, three ounces ; boiling water, 
four pounds ; “refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. Mace-~ 
rate the root in the water, in a covered vessel, for twenty-four 
hours; then add the sugar to the straimed ids Hic 80 a5 to 
form asyrup.” = 
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This syrup is moderately stimulant and carminative ; and is 
an useful adjunct to bitter and tonic infusions. 

Officinal preparations, Hlectwarium Calechu. D. Electuarium opis 
etum, B, ‘ 


' " CONFECTIONES. 


CONFECTIONS. 


Unp®r this title the London College comprehends the Con- 
serves and Blectuaries of its former Pharmacopeeia, and of the 
present Edinburgh and Dublm Pharmacopceias. There is, 
however, a dnsanretioi between confections or conserves and 

electuaries, which prevents them in strict propriety from being 
classed together; and which we shall point out, although at 


the same time we adhere to the title of the Rienthats College. 


ConFecTions cr, ConsErvVES consist of fresh vegetable 
matters beat into an uniform io with refined sugar. They 
are designed to preserve as nearly-as_ possible unaltered the 
virtues or properties of recent vegetables ; and to prevent the 
decomposition to which they would otherwise be liable: and 


although several delicate flowers and fruits and juicy plants 


ean be well preserved by this means, yet tbis form of prepara- 


“tion is not pi for all plants ; -and in almost all cases the 


nt 


active ingredients are injured by keeping in ‘this form. As 
remedies, confections scarcely ever possess great activity 3; and— 
are chiefly useful as vehicles for the exhibition of more active 
substances. They should be kept in closely covered jars, in 
order to preserve their proper degree of moisture. 


ELECTUARIES are mixtures of vegetable and light earthy 
powders, combined by means of honey or syrup so as to form 
masses of a moderate consistence. All substances of this de- 
scription may, therefore, be made into electuaries ; but as the 
intention of this form of preparation is to render remedies as 
palatable as possible, those matters only cun be employed to 
form electuaries, the taste of which 1s not too ungrateful to be 
covered by syrup or honey. They are more active remedies 
than couserves; but still the more powerful vegetable sub- 
glances cannot well be exhibited in this form, on aecount of 
their taste; and the metallic salts are too ponderous to remain 
suspended | in either syrup or honey. In making electuaries; 
the degree of consistence must always be regulated by the na- 
ture of the substances which enter into them. 
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66 ih conserves,” as Mr. Murray justly observes, “* the addi- 
tion of the saccharine matter is in much larger proportion, 


and is designed to preserve the vegetable matter; in electu- 


aries, the syrup is designed merely to communicate the re- 
quired form.” 

‘The following general rule is given by the London College. 
for restoring the consistence of confections and electuaries 
when they have become hard by keeping: 

_* Tf confections have become hard from long keeping, they 
are to be mrortened with water, so as to restore eh proper 
consistence.”” 


CONFECTIO AMYGDALA. Lond. Confection of 
Almonds. ; 

“¢ Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; acacia gum in powde ae - 
a drackm ; refined sugar, half an ounce. Macerate the al- 
monds in water to free them from their cuticle, then beat all 


the ingredients together, until they be thoroughly i incorpo- 


rated.” 

This preparation is introduced as affording an easy and ex- 
peditious mode of preparing the almond mixture, the extem- 
poraneous preparation of which is tedious. A little of this 
paste triturated with a sufficient aihee of water, immediately 
forms an emulsion, 


CONFECTIO AURANTIT,. Lond. Confection of Orange. 


‘¢ Take of the external rind of the fresh orange, separated 


by rasping, @ pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the 


rind in a stone mortar! with a wooden pestle; then add the 
sugar, and continue the beating until they be thoroughly in-— 
corporated.” ai 

Conserva Aurantit. Dub. Conserve of Orange. 

“To the rind of Seville orange, rasped off, add three times 
its weight of refined sugar, while beating it.’ 

Consernva Citri Aurantit. Edin. Conserve of | Orange. 

“«* Grate off the exterior rind of Sevilie oranges, beat it into 
a pulp, and during the beating add gradually three times its 
weight of refined sugar.” 

This confection 1s s cently stomachic, and is a pleasant vehi- 
cle for the exhibition of tonic powders. — 


CONFECTIO AROMATICA,. Lond. Aromatic Con fec- 


‘© Take of cinnamon bark, niitmegs, of each two ounces; 
cloves, an ounce; cardamom seeds, half an ounce ; saffron 
dried, fwo ounces; prepared shells, sixteen ounces; refined 
sugar powdered, two pounds; water, a pint. Rub the dry sub- 
stances mixed together into a very fine powder; then add the 
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water gradually, and mix until the whole be thoroughly incor= 


porated.” . 
ELECTUARIUM AROMATICUM. Edin. §Aromatic Elecs 
tuar Yy. / 


“Take of the aromatic powder, one part; syrup of orange, 
two parts. Mix and beat them weil together 30 as to form an 
electuary.” 

Dublin. 

“© Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each half an ounce ; 
refined sugar, saffron, of each an ounce; lesser cardamom 
seeds husked, cloves, af each two drachms ; ‘precipitated chalk, 
two ounces; syrup Of orange, a sufficient quantity. Reduce 
the aromatics separately to powder, and then mix them with 
the syrup.” 

These combinations of aromatics are stimulant, and cordial. 
They are given with advantage in typhoid fevers, atonic gout, 
and’ nervous languors ; either alone in the form of bolus, or 
combined with camphor and syrup of orange-peel, in the 
form of mixture. The dose is from gr. x to 3}, or more. 


CONFECTIO CASSIE. Lond. Confection of Cassia. 

“Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a pounds; manna, two 
ounces; tamarind pulp, an ounce; syrup of roses, half a pound. 
Bruise the manna; then. dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 
of a water bath, and, having mixed in the pulp, evaporate 
down to a proper consistence.’ 

ELECTUARIUM Cassi@ FistuLa&. Edin.  Electuary of 
Cassia. : 

“¢ Take of cassia pulp, fowr parts; tamarind pulp, manna, 
of each one part; syrup of damask roses, four parts. Bruise 
the manna in a mortar, and dissolve it in the syrup, by means 
of a gentle heat ; then add the pulps, and by a continued heat 
reduce the mixture to a proper consistence.” 


Evecroartum Cassia. Dub. Electuary of Cassia. 

“Take of fresh extracted cassia pulp, half a pound; manna, 
fwo ounces ; tamarind pulp, an ownee; syrup of orange, half a 
pound. Braise the manna, then dissolve it in the syrup by 
means of a moderate heat, re add the pulp; lastly, evapo- 
rate slowly the mixture to a proper consistence.” 
This electuary is gently laxative, and is used to relieve 
habitual costiveness; as a purge for children; and as a vehicle 
for the exhibition of other more powerful purgatives. Al- 
though it appears, @ priori, to be of a nature apt to ferment 
and become acescent, yet it may be kept for six months 
without undergoing any very particular change. 


~CONFECTIO OPII. Lond. Cow vetion of Opium. 
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_ -** Take of hard opium powdered, six drachms; long pepper, 
_« anounce; ginger root, two ounces; carraway seeds, three ounces ; 
_ syrup, a piné. Rub the opium with the svrup made hot, then 
_ add the remaining articles reduced to powder, and mix.” 

x ELECTUARIUM OPpIATUM; olim, E.ecruartum THEBAI- 
_ cum. Edin. Opiate Electuary; formerly, Thebaic Elec- 
— tuary. . 
3 ** Take of aromatic powder, six ounces; Virginian snake- 
_ foot in fine powder, three ounces; opium, diffused in a sufh- 
| cient quantity of Spanish white wine, half an ounce; syrup of 
" ginger, a pound.. Mix, so as to make an electuary.” 

_ The operation of the opium, which is the most important 
_ ingredient in these preparations, is modified by the aromatics. 
| They are intended as substitutes for the mithridate and theri- 
_ aca of the old pharmacopeeias, which,were. too long allowed to 
disgrace modern pharmacy.” They are stimulant narcotics 5 
| and are usefully employed in atonic gout, flatulent colic, and 
| in diarrhoeas unattended by any inflammatory symptoms. 
_ Thirty-six grains of the London confection contain one grain 
| of opium, and the same quantity is contained in forty-three of 
| the Edinburgh electuary. The dose is from grs. x to: fj, 
 . given in the form of bolus, or diffused in the chalk mixture. 


| ELECTUARIUM MIMOS CATECHU ; olim, Con- 
| FecrTio Japonica. Edin. . Electuary of Catechu; formerly, 
 dJaponic Confection. | 

‘© Take of extract of catechu, four ounces; kino, three 
_ ounces; cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each one ounce; opium, 
| diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish white wine, éwe 
_ pounds and a quarter ; syrup of red roses boiled to the thick- 

ness of honey, two pounds and a quarter. Redtace the solid 

ingredients to powder; then mix them with the opium and 
) syrup,so as to form aa electuary.”’ . | 
}  Etecruaritum CarrecHu composirum. Dub. Compound 
} Llectuary of Catechu. 
« Take of catechu, four ounces; cinnamon bark, two ounces; 
| kino, three ounces; rub them to powder, and add, of hard re- 
) fined opium diffused in Spanish white. wine, a drackm and a. 
| half; syrup of ginger boiled to the consistence of honey, 
_ two pounds and a quarter. Mix them.” ee 

‘These are useful combinations of astringents and aromatics; 

and may be effcaciously given in diarrheeas, and the last stage 
_ of dysentery, either in the form of bolus, or diffused in some 
j distilled water. The doseis from 9j to 3ij. Ten scruples con-~ 
| tain one grain of opium. 
} CONFECTIO ROS CANIN:E. Lond. Confection of 
} the Dog Rose. 


ae 
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“ Take of pulp of the.dog rose, a pound; refined sugar in 


Powder, taventy OUNCES « Rub them together until they be well 
“incor porated. 


Edinbur oh. 
“Take of the fresh fruit of the dog rose, carefully featedl 
from the seeds and inclosed spicula, beat j i to a pulp, and while 


beating add gradually t three times its weight of double refined 
sugar. ie 


CONFECTIO ROSE GALLIC. ‘Lond. Confction 


of the Red Rose. . 

“ Take of the unblown petals of the red rose freed from the. 
claws, a pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the petals 
ina sae mortar; then add the sugar, and beat again until ' 
the whole be thoroughly incorporated. if 

\> Edinburgh. 

“ Beat the unblown petals of the red rose to-a pulp; and 
add during the beating three times their weight of refined 
sugar.” Be 

Consrrva Ros. Duo. Conserve of Roses. 

'** Beat the unblown petals of the red rose, freed from their 
claws 5 adding ey three times their weight of refined — 
sugar,” 

The confection of. the red rose possesses a small ‘degree of 
astringency, and is sometimes given dissolved in new milk as 
a onic in early convalescence from acute diseases ; but the. 
chief use of the confections of both kinds of roses is to form 
Reman! vehicles for more active remedies. ~ : 


‘ CONFECTIO RUTAZE. Lond. Confection of Rue. 

‘* Take of rue leaves dried, carraway seeds, laurel berries, off 
each an ounce and a half; sagapenum, half an ounce; black. 
pepper, two drachms; clarified honey, sixteen ounces. Rub: 
the dry articles together to a very fine powder; then add the 
honey, and max the whole together.” 7 . 


This e! lectuary, we are informed, is introduced as a substi- 


tute for the old Bay Berry Plectuary. It possesses some an-— 
tispasmodic powders; but-is used in the form of enema only 
fooke Sj to »j dissolved in Ofs of gruel, being administered int 
the convulsive affections of infants, and flatulent colic.. 


CONFECTIO SCAMMONIT. Lond. Con vation of Stam 
mony. 

“Take of scammony powdered, a7 ounce and a half ; cloves: 
bruised, ginger root powdered, of each six drachms; syrup of 
roses, a sufficient quantity. Rub the dry substance’ into'a very’ 
fine powder ; then add gradually the syrup, and rub them’ 
again; la astly, after.arding the oil of carraway mix the whole 
together.” GL 
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ELECTUARIUM SCAMMONIL,. Dub.  Electuary of Scat 
mony. | 

ot "Fakeof scatimony , ginger root, of each reduced to pow- 
der, an ounce; oil of cloves, a seruple 5 ; syrup of orange, a 
sufficient quantity. Mix the ginger in powder with the syrup 

of orange ; then add the scammony, and lastly the oil.” 

This is a stimulating cathartic ; and may be given in a dose 

of from fsfs to fsj5 but it is seldom ordered. 


CONFECTIO SENN. Lond. Confection of Senna. j 

«© Take of senna leaves, eight ounces; figs, a pound ; tama- 
rind pulp, cassia pulp, the ‘pulp of prunes, of each half a pound ; 
coriander seeds,’ four cunces. Powder the senna leaves with 
the coriander seeds, and separate by sifting ten ounces of the 
mixed powder. Boil the residue with the fies and the liquo- 
rice root, in four pints of water, until it be reduced one half; 
then press out and strain the liquor. Evaporate the stramed~ 
liquor in a water-bath until a pint and a half only remains of 
the whole; then the sugar being added make a syrup. Finally, 


mix eradually the pulps with the yrD - and having added the 


sifted powder mix the whole together.” | 
ELECTUARIUM CASSLE See olim, ELECTUARIUM LE- 


‘Nitivum. Electwa ary of Senna ; hae Lenitive. Elec- 


twary. el 
— € Take of senna leaves, bight ounces ; : eres seeds, four 


ounces ;, liquorice root bruised, ihree ounces; figs, pulp, of 


prunes, of each a pound; pulp of tamari nd, half a pound 5 Ter 
fined sugar, two pounds and a he Lf, Rub the senna with the 
coriander, and separate by’sifting ten ounces. of .the mixed 
powder. Boil the residue with the figs and liquorice root, in 
four pounds of water, down to one half; then express and 


‘strain. Evaporate the strained liquor to about a pound anda 


half; and then add the sugar so as to make a syrup, Add 


this syrup gradually to the pulps; and lastly, mix in the 


powder.” 


ELecruariuM SENNA, Dub. Electuary of Bouin 


- 6 Take of senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ; 


pulp of prunes, @ pound; pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; mo- 
lasses, one pint and a half; essential oi) of carraway, Ewo 
drachms. Boil the pulps with the syrup to the thickness of 
honey ; then add the powder, and, when the mixture is nearly 
cold, the ol; finally, mix the ode thoroughly together.” 
Any of these electuaries 1s a mild and pleasant purgative, 
and well adapted for those who are afflicted with habitual cos- 


tiveness; and for pregnant women, The dose is from. 5 to 
51v, or more, taken at bed-time. 


a ae 
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Tus form of preparing medicines is the simplest, and per- 
haps may be thought the least objectionable; but it is not ap- 
piicable to all the articles of the materia medica, and is evi-, 
dently hurtful to some of them. ‘Those remedies which are 
very unpleasant to the taste, as bitter, acrid, and foetid sub- 
stances ; those which deliquesce rapidly when exposed to the 
air, or are very volatile ; and those which require to be given 
in large doses, or which are not diffused readily in water, can- 
not with propriety be administered in the form of powder. 
Some substances cannot be reduced to powder, unless they be 
very much dried; and the heat necessary to produce such a 
state of dryness alters their properties; even the impalpable 
form given to powders is injurious to some resinous sub- 
stances; and if we reflect that many of these, when kept in 
mass, have their surfaces altered by the action of the air of the 
atmosphere, we shall not be surprised that a great alteration — 
should be effected in a short time, by so great an extension of | 
surface as takes place in the operation usually adopted for re- 
ducing drugs to fine powder. This remark applies particularly 
to cinchona, rhubarb, ipecacuanha, and guaiacum, which we 
have found to operate much less powerfully in the state of im- 
palpable powder, than when reduced to that degree of fineness 
only, which can be effected by simply beating them in a mor- 
tar, and passing them through a coarser sieve than is employed 
in the former case. 

As powders_are generally effected by the action of air and 
light, it shonld, perhaps, be a general rule to keep all powders 
in opague or green glass bottles. The effect of light on the 
majority of substances kept in this form, is rendered obvious 
by the labelled sides of clear bottles, containing powders, 
which are always turned to the light, becoming encrusted with 
the powder changed in its colour, while the side furthest from 
the light remains clear and transparent. _ 

In forming compound powders, it is necessary, in order to 
rénder the admixture as complete as possible, to pass the mixed 
powder through a sieve, after it has been well tnturated. The 
following general rule for the formation of powders is given 
by the Dublin College. «* Let the substances to be powdered 
be first dried, and then beaten in an iron mottar; then separate 
the finer powder by shaking it through a hair sieve, and pre- 
serve it in close vessels,” 
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PULVIS ALOES COMPOSITUS. laa Compound 
Powder of Aides. 

“« Take of extract of spiked aldes, an ounce anda half ; 
guaiac gum-resin, an ounce ; compound powder of cinnamon, 
half an “ounce. Powder the extract of aloes and the guaiac se- 
parately ; then mix them with the compound powder of cinna- 


don. 


Putyis ALGES CUM Guataco. Dub. Powder. of Alées 
with Guaiac. 


“« Take of hepatic alées, an ounce and a half; guaiac gum- 


‘resin, an ounce; aromatic powder, half an ounce. Rub the 


aloes and the guaiac separately to powder; then mix them 
with the afomatic powder.” 


Both the active substances in. these powders are ill adapted 


for this form of preparation ; and the addition of the aromatic 


powders is not sufficient to cover the nauseous taste of the 
aloes. They are warm sudorific cathartics; and may be given 
in doses of from gr. x to Dj ; but are seldom ordered. 
PULVIS ALOES CUM CANELLA. Dub. Powder of 
Aloes with Canella. 
— © Take of hepatic aldes, wpound ; white canella, three ounces. 
Rub them separately to powder; and then mix them.” 
This powder is liable to the same objection as the former, 


although the canella covers the taste better than the aromatic 


/ 


powder. It has been long known in the shops under the 
name of Hiera Picra; hed; is used as a domestic remedy, in- 


fused in wine or spirits. From gr. x to Oj may. be given for 
a dose. 

PULVIS ASARI COMPOSITUS. Edin.. Compound 
Powder of Asarabaca. 


“¢ Take gf the leaves of asarabacca, three parts; the leaves 


of marjoram, flowers of lavender, of each ene part. Rub them 


together to a powden”’ 
Dutlin. 

« Take of dried leaves of asarabacca, am ounce; lavender 
flowers dried, two drachms.. Rub them together to a 
powder.” . / 

A few grains of this powder snuffed up the nostrils for seve- 
ral successive evenings at bed-time, excite sneezing and a 
copious discharge of mucus, which continues to flow on the 
succeeding days. [t has been particularly used in toothach 
and chronic ophthalmia. 


PULVIS CINNAMOMI COMPOSITUS, Lond. .Com- 
"pound Powder of Cinnamon. 
© Take of cinnamon bark, two ounces ; cardamom seeds, an 
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ounce and a half; ginger root. an ounce; long pepper, half 
an ounce. Rub them together toa very fine powder.” ve 

Potvis AnomATicus. Edin. “Aromatic Powder. 

/€ Take of cinnamon bark, cardamom seeds, ginger root, of 
each equal paris.’ Rub them toa very fine powc der, which is 
to be preserved in a well stopped phial.” je 

Dublin. 

.. © Take of cinnamon bark, an ounce; lesser cardamom sceds 
freed from the husks, ginger, long pepper, of each an ownice. 
Rub them together to a powder.” 

These combinations of aromatics are stinsularit and carmi- 
native, and may be used to promote digestion, and expel flatus 
in cold phlegmatic habits; but they are more generally em- 
ployed to give warmth to, other ‘compositions, The dose is 
from gr. viij to 9}, given.in the form of bolus, or diffused in 
water, 

.. Officinal preparations. Pulvis Mee basnpasisas: L. D. statin a 
aromaticum, E;,  Electuarium opiatuan. E. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERV Al COMPOSITUS. end. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva. 
ff Take of contrayerva.root. powdered, five ounces; prepared 
shells, a pound and a half. Mix them. 

This powder is stimulant and sudorific; and is axen with 
advantage in typhoid fevers ;~the. malignant exanthemata ; 
the sinking stage of dysentery ; and in atonic gout. The dose 
is from or. x xo. yr. xl, given either diffused in ‘simple water, or - 
rubbed up witb. mucilage and mint water. 


PULVIS CORNU CERVINI USTI. Dub. Powder of 
Burnt Hartshorn. 
~ © Let pieces of hartshorn be taney until they Become white, 
then reduce them to avery. fine powder.” ° 


PULVIS CORNU USTIL CUM OPIO. Torid: Powder 
of burnt Hartshorn with Opium. 

‘© Take of hard opium powdered, adrachm; hartshorn burnt ~ 
and: prepared, an ounce; cochineal powder,” an ounce. Mix 
ghem.”%2. 

Putvis opratus. Edin. Opzate Powder. 

“ Take of opium, one part; prepared carbonate of lime, nine 
parts. Rub her towether to a fine powder. 

Ten grains of either of these powders contain one grain of 
opium. » i They are intended chiefly for exhibiting opmm in. 
very small doses. The substances used to divide “the opium 
are of no consequence -as to the effect of the remedy; and, 
therefore, the burnt hartshorn ns mere Db! ittle Sie 0 the 
chalk is better fluted for this purpose. Wt | 
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PULVIS CRETZ COMPOSE US. Lond.’ ‘Compound 
Powder of Chalk. 

«Take of prepared chalk, halfa pound; cinnamon bark, 
four ounces; tormentil root, acacia gum, of each three ounces ; 
long pepper, halfian nunce. Rub them didnt: to fine pow- 
der, then mix them.” 

Potvis Carponatis Catcris COMPOSITUS $ ; olim, Punvis 
CRETACEUS. Edin. Compound Powder of Ca rbonate of Lime ; 
formerly, Cretaceous Powder. 

_ © Take of prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces; cinna- 
mon bark, a drachm and a half’; nutmegs, halfa drachm. Rub 
them together to a powder.” | 

The London preparation, owing to the pie proportion of 
aromatics it contains, and the addition of the tormentil root, 
is better alapted for checking diarrhoea connected with acidity 
of the primee vie, than the Edinburgh powder, which may be 
regarded asa simple but grateful antacids . Phe dose ie fom 
grs. v to Bi, given generally in the form of mixture rubbed it 
with mucilage and some distilled water. 


PULVIS CRETZ COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO.. tnd: 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. — 

© Take of comptund powder of chalk, six ounces Sid a half: 
hard opium powdered, four scruples. Mix them.” 

The addition of opium to the compound nowder of chalk 
renders it more eae in diarrhoea; and from the minute divi- 
sion of the opium, one grain only bemg contained in two scru- 
ples of the powder, it forms an useful opiate powder for chil- 
dren suffering under the irritative diarrhoea a teething: The 
dose is from 9j to zj for adults. , 

PULVIS JALAPAE COMPOSITUS. Edin. Catinaamt 
Powder of Jalap. | 
a «¢ Take of powder of jalap root, one part; supertattrate of 
-  potass, éwoparts. Rub them together to a fine powder.” 

The addition of the supertartrate, besides dividing the jalap 
very minutely, modifies also tts purgative- operation. This 
powder is an useful purgative in habitual costiveness : it is:also 
very serviceable to children with tumid belly, im worm cases, 
©  and.in dropsy.. , The dose is. from, 9j to 9ij, for adults, 


m  PULVISIPECACUAI NH COMPOSITUS, Lond. Dub: 
Compound Powder of Ipe ecacuanha. 
ef ‘‘ Take of ipecacnayha. root powdered, hard opium, pows 
= dered, of each adrachm ; sulpliate sp potass powdered, az 
ounce. Mix them.” | 

Pouvis [pecacuANnH#2 ET Oprr; olim, -Pucvis Dovenr. 
Edin. Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opitem | 
ih, -& Take of ipecacuanha root cd ae the opium, of dutta one 
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part; sulphate of potass, eight parts. Rub them together to 
a fine powder.” 

In this powder, the sulphate of potass is intended chiefly to. 
divide the opium mechanically; but it modifies also the action — 
of the opiam and ipecacuanha. It operates as a powerful su- 
dorific; and is very efficaciously given in acute rheumatism, | 
dropsy, gout, dysentery, and.in_ all cases, whether inflamma- - 
tory or not, in which full sweating is indicated. The dose is 
from grs. v to B} given diffused in water, or in the form of 
bolus, and assisted by plentiful dilution with tepid fluids; but 
these must not be drunk immediately after taking the powder, 
as from such a circumstance it is very apt to be rejected by 
vomiting, Ten grains of this powder contain one grain of 
opium, it 


-PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound Pow- , 
der of Kino. ae | 
** Take of kino, fifteen drachms ; cinnamon bark, half an 
ounce ; hard opium, a drachm. Rub them geparately to a very 

fine powder, and then mix.” | 

This is an astringent anodyne powder, now, for the first 
time, introduced into the Pharmacopeeia. The dose is from 
ers. x to DO}. Twenty grains of the powder contain one grain 
of opium. 


PULVIS QUERCUS MARIN. Dub. Powder of yel- 
low Bladder-wrack. 

** Take of bladder-wrack in flower, any quantity. Let it be 
dried, and freed from the sordes, then exposed to heat in an 
iron vessel, or a crucible, to which a perforated lid is adapted, 
until, the vapours ceasing, it becomes obscurely red hot. Re- 
duce the carbonaceous matter which remains to powder.” 

This powder is a mixture of soda and charcoal. For its me- 
dicinal effects see Fueus, Part it. 7 

PULVIS SCAMMONLA COMPOSITUS. Lond. Com- 
pound Powder of Scammony. P 

“¢ Take of scammony, hard extract of jalap, of: each two 
ounces; ginger root, half an ounce. Rub them separately to a 
very fine powder, aud then mix them.” . 


Potvis ScAMMoNII composiTuUs. Edin. Compound Pow- 
der of Scammony. | 

“« Take of scammony, supertartrate of potass, of each equal 
parts, Rub them together to a very fin’ powder.” . 

These powders, although agreeing in name, differ very con-_ 
siderably in their nature. In the first, the activity and the 
‘stimulating quality of the scamimony are increased by the ja- 
lap, while the griping effect of thé mixture is in some degree 
obviated by the ginger. In the second, the addition of the su- 
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percartrate of potass detracts from the violence of the operation 
of the scammony, and renders itsless irritating; although, at 
the same time, it renders it more certain. The dose of the first 
is from grs. X to grs. xv; that of the second, from grs. x to 3fs. 
They are chiefly used in hydropic and worm cases, and to re- 
move mucous obstructions. . 


PULVIS SCILLA. Dub. . Powder of Squill. 


‘¢ Let squill roots (bulbs) freed from their membranous in- 


_ teguments, ia cut Jn transverse slices, be dried upon a sieve 


Ss 


with alow d degree of heat; and then reduce it to powder, which 
must be preserved in well stopped glass phials.’ 


PULVIS SENN/E COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Senna. | 

“ Take of senna leaves, supertartrate of sede of each two 
ounces; scammony, halfian ounce ; ginger root, fo drachms. 
Reduce to very fine powder, t the scammony by itself, and the 


_ other ingredients together; then mix the whole.” 


This powder j 13 hydrag ogue and cathartic; but it is an in- 


‘convenient form of preparation, owing to the bulk of the dose, 


which is, very considerable, although from 2) to 3) only in 
weight. 
PULVIS SPONGIA UST, Dub. Powder of burnt 
Sponge. 
“Let sponge cut into small pieces be beaten so as to free it 
from little stones; then burn it in a covered iron vessel, until 
it become black and friable; finally, reduce it to powder.” 


PULVIS SULPHATIS ALUMINA }, COMPOSITUS; 
olim, PULVIS STYPTICUS. Edin. Canpabnd Powder of 
Sulphate of Alum ; Pesta Styptic Powder. 

“© Take of sulphate of alum » four parts; kino, ene part. Rub 
them together to a fine powder.” 

This ts a powerful astringent powder, and is sometimes used 
internally in menosrhagia and diarrheea ; buat is more generally 
employed as an external application. The dose is from ers. x 
to grs. xv; but it must be taken in the ory state, as the. king 
js decomposed by the alum, when a fluid ve shicle is employed. 


PULVIS TRAGACANTHA COMPOSITUS. Lond. 


Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 


“Take of tragacanth powdered, acacia gum powdered, 
starch, of each an ounce and a half; refined sugar, three ounces, 


Rub the starch and the sugar together to a powc der: then add 


the tragacanth and the acacia um, and mix the whole to- 


gether.” 
In this composition the starch might well be omitted, as it 


is insoluble in cold water. This compound powder is Athing « 


“N 
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ciously used as a demulcent in hectic fever, and’ to allay the 
tickling cough of catarrh:: in gonorrhoea and strangury it is 
given combined with nitre 3 and in dysentery, with ipecacu- 


anha powder. The dose i is from 3fs to 3m}, mixed in water 
er any biand fluid. 


~ ‘ 


\ ; PILUL A 
BALLS, 


Pius are masses of a consistence sufficient to preserve a 
round form, yet not so hard as to be of too difficult solution in 
the stomach. This form of preparation is particularly adapted — 
for medicines which havea very nauseous taste or flavour, and | 
suchas operate in minute doses. Extracts, when not too hard, 
may be formed into piils without any addition; but more ge- — 
nerally they are composed of either vegetable, or earthy, or © 
metallic powders, combined by means of syrup into a coberent 
mass. Salts also may be formed into pills, except such as are 
deliquescent ; and when efflorescent salts are used, they should 


be first freed from the water of crystallization, for the pills 


formed with uneffloresced salts which are apt to efHloresce, fall 
into powder as they dry. The masses, which are ordered to be 
kept prepared for the formation of p pills, require to be preserved 
in covered pots, wrapped in bladders, and occasionally moist- 
éned. When they are to be formed into pills, a given por- — 
tion of the mass is rolled into a cylinder, the length of which is - 
regulated by the number of pills into w hich it is to-be divided; 
and the division is effected either as equally as possible by the 
hand, or by a machine invented for the purpose. (See Instru- 
ments, Part i.) After the round form is given to each of ‘the 
pills, by rolling the divided pieces between the fingers, they 
are covered by some dry powder, as subcardonate of magnesia 
or starch, to prevent them from adhering. With the same 
intention pills were formerly gilded; but as simple dry pow- 
ders answer all the purposes of this. covering, it is now alto~ 
ther laid aside. 


PILULA ALOES COMPOSITAE. Lond. Compound Alo+ 


etic Pills. s 


“ Take of extract of spiked alées powdered, an ounce ; ex 
tract of gentian, half Ait OUNCE 5 oil of carraway, for ty MINIMNS 
syrup, @ sugicient quantity. Beat them together until they 
combine into an uniform mass.” - ; 

Pitutez anoerica. Edin. Alvetic Pills. : 

“* Take of Socotorine alécs in. powder, soap, of each equat 4 


ee 
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pars. Beat them with simple syrup, : so as to make a mass fit 
for forming pills.’ 


Prrutaz ALées cuM ZinGiBERE. Dub. Pills of Alies 
and Ginger. 
«© Take of hepatic dle; an ounce; ginger root in powder, 
a drachm; soap, half an ounce ; essential oil of peppermint, 
-half a drachm. Let the alées and the ginger be rubbed toge- 
ther to a powder; then add.the soap and the oil so as to forin 
a mass.” 
In the London Sak alien! the quantity of extract of gen- 
tian ordered is too large; for, owing to its reaction on the 
al6es, the mass becomes rather too soft to form into pills: 
at all events no syrup is required in this instance. The soap 
ordered in the two other formule is well adapted for giving 
consistence and form to the aloes. This is an useful pill, and 
is advantageously used for obviating the habitual costiveness 
of the sedentary, and of leucophlegmatic habits. The.dose ts 
from grs. x to gers. Xv, Or more. 


PILULA ALOES ET ASSAF CETID A. Edin. Pills of 
Alées and Assafoetida. 

_ © Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, assafcetida, soap, of 
each equal parts. Beat them into a mass with mucilage of 
gum arabic.’ 

These pills are anodyne and cathartic, allaying any peti 
lity of the bowels, at the same time that they offen them freely. 
They have been found extremely useful in dyspepsia attended 
with flatulence. The dose is grs. x, given twice a day, 


PILULAZ ALOES CUM MYRRHA. Lond. Pills of 
Aloeswith Myrrh. 

“« Take of extract of spiked al&es, two ounces; saffron, myrrh, 
of each an ounce ; syri apye sufficient hae ity. Rub separately 
to powder the alécs and the ae > then beat all the ingredients 
toget ther until they form an Goer mass.” 

Dublin. 

‘“¢ Take of hepatic aldes, an OUNCE § myrrh, half an ounce : 
j saffron, two drachms ; essential oil of carraway, haif ad danian 
Rub the myrrh and the aldes separate ely to powder, and beat 
the whole together mto a mass.” 

Pinot ALOss ET Mrania, Edin. Pills of Alves and 
~ Myrrh. | 
© ** Take of Socotorine alées oni farts; rovrrh, two parts; 
) saffron, one part. Beat them into a mass with simple Syndip..” 
» ‘These pills have been long employed to stimulate and open 
| at the bowels in chlorotic, by pochondriacal, and cachectic habits. 
The dose | is from grs. x 10 Dy, given twice a clay. 
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,;PILULAL AA “iM ONITARETI CUPRI. Edin. Pills of Am- 
moniaret of Copper. 

«¢ Take of ammoniaret of copper.rubbed to fine powder, szz- 
teen grains ; crumb of bread , four scruples ; water of carbonate 
of ammonia, a i and quantity. Beat them jnto a mass, 
and divide it into t hirty- two equal pills.” 

This is a convenient form for the exhibition of the ammo- 
niaret of copper, halt a grain of which is contained in each of 
the pills. They are eiven in epilepsy and other spasmodic 
diseases. One pill given night and morning 1s sufficient at 

‘first; but the m he may be gradually eae till five be 
taken for a dose. 


PILULA CAMBOGIA COMPOSITA. Lond. Com- 
pound Pills of Gamboge. 

“ Take of camboge i in powder, extract of spiked aldes in _ 
powder, compound powder of cinnamon, of each a drachm ; 
soap, two drachms. Mix the powders together; then add the 
soap, and beat the whole together into an uniform mass.’ | 

This is considerably more active than the aléetic pills. ‘The 
dose is from grs. x to Oj, giyen:at eats time in obstinate cos- 


tiveness. 

PILULA FERRI CUM MYRRHA. Lond. Pulls of Iron 
with Myrrh. 

© Take of myrrh in powder, two drackms ; subcarbonate of 
soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of each a drachm. Rub the 
ener with the siibcareowane of soda; then, having added the 
sulphate of iron, rub again; and lastly beat the whole into an 
astbines mass.” 

This is an useful emmenagogue pill, similar In its properties 
to Grifith’s mixture. The. dose is from grs, X to Oj, given” 


twice or three times a day. 
_ PILULA GALBANi COMPOSIT2. Lond. Conpriae 
Pills of Gallbanum. 


«© Take of galbanum, an ounce; my rrh, sagapenum, of each 
an ounce and a half; assafoetida, half an OUuRCEe ; SYFUP, @ suffi 
cient quantity. Beat them together into an uniform mass.’ 

Prrure ASSAPQTIDE Pr oae Edin. Congas 
-Assafeetida Pills. 

<¢'Pake of assafcetida, pre a: myrrh, of each eight parts ; 
purified oil of f amber, one part. Beat them into a inass with 


siinple syrup.” 
eatiho's Myrruam comrositz. Dub. Compound Pills of © 


Myrrh. | 
“e Take of assafcetida, myrrh in powder, galbanum, of each | 


an ounce; oil of amber, half a drachm. Rub them together, 
and make them into a mass with simple sy rap.” 


1] 
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These preparations are useful antispasmodics and emmena- 
gognes; and are given with advantage in chlorosis, hysteria, 
and hypochondriasis. The dose is from grs. x to 9}, taken 

every night at bed-time. 

Of the three appellations employed by the Pharmacopeeias, 
that of the poe uel is the least objectionable, the assafoetida 
being undoubtedly the most powerful article. 


PILULA HYDRARGYRI Lond. Dub. Mercurial Pills. 

** Take of purified mercury, éwo drachis ; confection of red 
roses, three drachms ; liquorice root in powder, a drachm. Rub 
the mercury, with the confection until the globules disappear; 
then add the liquorice root, and beat the whole into an uniform 
mass.” 

Edinburgh. | 

‘Take of purified mercury, conserve Gt ie ee rose, of 
each an ounce; starch, two ounces. “ Rub the mercury with ‘he 
conserve in a glass mortar, until the globules entirely disappear, 
adding, if necessary, a little mucilage of gum arabic; then add 
the starch, and with a little water beat the whole into a mass, 
Which 1.46 be directly divided into one hundred and eighty 
equal-sized pills.” 

One grain of mercury is contained in four grains ‘of the 
mass, made according to the London and Dublin formule, and 
in three grains according to the Edinburgh. 

In these preparations ~ the mercury 1s first minutely divided 
by the viscosity of the conserve, the substance with which it 
is triturated ; and formerly it was believed that this mechanical 
division was ‘all that was effected by the trituration. It is now, 

however, generally, and with much probability, supposed that 
the metal 1s oxidized; and that the great extension of surface, 
and in some degree the substance used in the trituration, faci- 
jitate this effect. Syrup, honey, mucilage, soap, guaiac, ard 
other matters, have hewn occasionally employed ; but the Col- 
Jeees have agreed i in preferring conserve of Fisted: and it ts not 
improbable that the operation is shortened by the weak acid 
which the conserve contains. In the ,above preparations, 
therefore, the mercur y is nearly 1 in the state of the black oxide, 
and on this combination of oxygen its activity as a remedy 
altogether depends. ‘The more assiduously the trituration 1S 
continued, so as to bring the surfaces of the globules of mer- 
cury quickly and re peatedly into contact with the air, the more 
perfect is the preparation, The oxidizement of ee whole of 
» the globules, or the extinction or killing of the me reury, as it 
his ter ined in the common language of the laboratory, i Is KNOW 
_ to be completed, when on rubbing a small portion of the mass 
with the point of the finger on piece of clean paper, no me- 
“tallic globules are perceptible. The mass must be then imme- 
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eo frikee into pills, 2 as it heaped ol becomes too hard, 
if allowed to remain. 

Medical properties and uses. These pills are stimulant and 
antisyphilitic, and are the most common form of preparation 
under which mercury is exhibited for the cure of venereal af- 
fections, being much less liable to act on the bowels than any 
of the other forms. The common: dose is ors. V} to gTS. Vilf, | 
or two pills, given twice a day*until the mouth be affected. 
Larger doses are apt to excite purging. 


PILULA! HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS. Lond. Pills 
of Submuriate of Mercury. 

«Take of submuriate of mercury (calomel), precipitated 
sulphuret of antimony, of each a drachm ; gualac gum-resin, 
two drachms. Rub the submurtate of mercury with the preci- 
pitated sulphuret of antimony; then with the guaiac, and add 

a sufbetent quantity of copaiba to give the miass a proper con-— 
sistence.” | 

This preparation was intrcdluced into practice by Dr. Plum- 
mer, and admitted into the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia under 
the name of Pluammer’s pill. Jt was, how ever, afterwards ex=_ 
punged; but as it continued to be much used in practice, the. 
London College has now given it a place in its Pharmacopeeia, 
Jt isa very useful alterative in lepra, in secondary syphilis at- 
fecting the <kin, and im other cutancous diseases, The dose is 
from grs. v to Bs: vilj, 2 g iven nig ht aud morning. 


PILULA RHEL COMPOS! TA. Edin. pampered Rhu- 
barb Pills. 3 

<¢ Take of rhubarb root in powder, oze ounce ; Socotorine | 
ales, sex drachms; myrrh, half an dia Halabi oil of pep- 
permint, half a drachm. Beat them into a mass with syrup - 
of orange peel,” ‘ 

This is a warm, stomachic, laxative pill, very useful for ob- 
vialing costiveness, and at the same time giving .tone to the 
‘bowels in ‘dy spepsia and hy pochondriasis. The dose is from 
ors. x\to Dj, given twice a day. 


PILULA SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Lond. Pills of Soap 
and Opium. 

«© Take of hard opium powdered, halfian ounce ; hard soap, 
two ounces. Beat them together into.an uniform mass,” Five. 
grains contain one grain of opium. 

PILuLa opiarz; olim, Prruta Turpaica. Edin. Opis 
ale Pills; Sormerly, Thebaie Pills. | 
‘© Take of opinm, one part ; extract of liquorice, seven parts 3 
pimenta berries, two parts. Mix the opium and the extract, 
separately softened with diluted alcohol, and beat thenr into 4 | 
pulp; then-add ae Jamaica pepper rubbed t powder, and beat , 
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the whole into a mass.”” Ten. grains contain one’ grain of | 
opium. * 


Pirut# e Stynace. Dub. Storaw Pills. 

<¢ Take of purified storax, three drackms ; soft purified opium, 
saffron, of each a drachn. Mix them well together by Bee 
ang.” “Five grains contath one grain of opium. 

The_substances with which the opium is combined in fuse 
pills do not interfere with its operation as an-anodyne, but are. 
mtended chiefly to cover its odour and taste in cases ‘where the 
patient or his friends have an objection to opium; and as it is 
also sometimes necessary that it should not appear even in the 
prescription, the name adopted by the Dublin College is pre- 
ferable to the others. The dose of the three preparations dif- 


fers, and must be regulated by the quantity of pa contained 
in that’one which ts adopted. 


PILULE SCILLA COMPOSITA. Lani Compound 
Sguill Pills. | 
«© Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried and powdered, one 
drachm; ginger root powdered, hard soap, of each three 
drachms ; ammoniacum powdered, two drachms. Mix the 
powders together; then beat them with the soap,-as much sy- 
rup being added as will give them a proper consistence.” 
Prien sCILLITICA. Edin. Sguild Pills. 

* Take of squillroot (bulb) driedyand rubbed to a fine pow- 
der, ove scruple ; ammoniacum, sendabaorh seeds powdered, 
’ extract of liquorice, one drachm, Beat them with syrup into 

a mass.’ 

ProuLz@ ScILLa cuM ZINGIBERE, — Pills of Squill 
with Ginger. 

“© Take of powder of squill, a drachm; ginger root in pow- 
der, two drachms; essential oil of aniseed, ten drops. Beat 
them together, and form them into a mass with jelly of soap.” 

. These pills are useful expectorants in chronic catarrh, dys- 
— pneea, and asthma; and combined with calomel and digitalis 
- in hydropic affections. They are liable, however, to the same 
_ objections as the squill powder, the efficacy of the squill being 
— much injured by keeping in either form; and it is perhaps 
better that it should be always given under an extemporaneons 
' .form, except w hen the dnctureis used. The dose is from grs. X 

to Bj, given three or four times a day. 
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TROCHES. 


THEsE are little cakes or tablets composed of powders com- 
bined with sugar and mucilage. They are hard and dry, but | 
readily dissolve in the mouth, for which purpose they are chiefly 
intended ; and therefore, such remedies only as are designed 
_ to produce a local effect are given in this ferm. They are of 
little importance as remedies; and the preparation of them 
ought to be left entirely to the confeetioner; or they should be 
altogether rejected from the Pharmacopeeia, as has been done 
by the Londen and the Dublin Colleges. 

TROCHISCI CARBONATIS CALCIS. Edin. Troches 
of Carbonate of Lime. 

‘“¢ Take of prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces; gum 
arabic, an ounce; nutmegs, one drachm; refined sugar, six 
ounces. Rub them to powder, and form them by means of 
water into a mass fit for inaking troches.” 

These troches are intended as antacids; but im the state of 
the stomach, when it requires the use of these remedies, the 
effect of the carbonate of lime 1s counteracted by the sugar. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Edin. Troches 
of Liquorice. " | 

<¢ Take of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, of each one part ; 
refined sugar, two parts. Let them be dissolved in hot water, 
and strained; then evaporate the solution, by a gentle heat, to 
a proper consistence for forming troches.”’ 

These troches are demulcent, and from the viscid nature of 
the extract of liquorice are well adapted for allaying the tic- 
kling irritation which induces coughing; but they are not more 
useful than the simple extract of liquorice retined by straining 
and inspissation, such as is found im the shops under the nameg- 
of refined liquorice. " 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZA CUM OPIO. Edin. Li- 
guorice Troches with Opium. 

~« Take of opium, éwo drachms ; tincture of balsam of Tolu,. 
half an ounce ; simple syrup, eight ounces; extract of liquorice 
softened by hot water, gum arabic in powder, of each five 
ounces. First rub the opium well with the tincture; then add 
gradually the syrup and the extract; afterwards sprinkle in the 
powdered gum arabic; lastly, dry the mass, and form it into 
troches, each weighing ten grains.”’ | ; 

These troches are used for the same purposes as the former; 
dnd from the opium they contain are more efficacious in al- 
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Jaying tickling cough. Six troches contain one grain of opium 3 
and from six to ten may be taken in twenty-four hours. 


TROCHISCI GUMMOST. Edin. Gum Troches. | 
‘* Take of gum arabic, four parts; starch, one part; refined 
sugar, twelve parts. Rub the whole to powder, and fora) it 
into a mass with rose water fit for forming troches,”’ 
These troches are simple demulcents, and answer sufficiently 
- well for allaying the tickling irritation of the fauces which ex- 
cites coughing, — ; ! 
- TROCHISCI NITRATIS POTASSZ:. Edin.  Froches of 
. Nitrate of Potass. | 
_ Take of nitrate of potass,,one part; refined sugar, three — 
parts. Beat them to- powder, and form them into a mass fit 
for forming troches by means of mucilage of tragacanth.” 
These troches afford an agreeable form of taking nitre in 
the dry state; and are useful for cooling the mouth in sali- 
vations, and in stopping the progress of inflammatory sore- 
threat, when taken at its commencement. They may also be 
used as a general refrigerant in fevers, diluting largely during 
their use. ‘The dose is one or two taken every second or third 
hour. | 
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PREPARATA EX ANIMALIBUS. 
PREPARATIONS FROM ANIMALS. 


- Tux substances of this division are few in number, and are 
nol remedies of much efficacy. 


ADEPS PRAZEPARATA. Lond. Prepared Lard. | 

<«* Cut the fat into small fragments; then melt it by a gentle 
heat, and press it through linen.” 

Apeps SuiLius PR@PARATUS. Dub. Prepared Hog’s Lard, 

«‘ Let fresh lard, cut into small pieces, be melted by a mo- 
derate heat, and strained by pressing it through a hnen cloth. _ 

‘«« Lard, which is prepared by the dealers, and 1s preserved 
with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and the mixture well stirred: it is then to be allowed to 
cool, whenthe lard may be separated.” 


- SEVUM PRAIPARATUM. Lond. Prepared Suet. 

‘© Cut the suet in pieces; then melt it by a gentle heat, and 
press it through linen.” | 
The properties of lard and suet have been already detailed. 

(Part ii.) The above processes are intended to purify them ; 
2X 
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but, in order to obtain them very pure, it'is necessary that they 

be washed in water until the water come off colourless, before 

they be melted. Any water that may remain attached to the 

fat is evaporated during the melting; and that it is all evapo- 

rated, is known by throwing a little of the melted fat into the 

fire, when it will crackle if any water be present. The heat 

must not be raised above 97°, the melting point of fat; as’ 
otherwise the fat is decomposed, rendered acrid, and assumes 

a yellow colour. This purification is seldom attempted by the 

apothecary, as both kinds of fat can be procured very well pu- 
rified from the dezters. To keep lard clean, and preserve it 

from the action of the air, it is generally run into bladders 

while in the liquid state. 


CORNU USTUM. Lond. Burnt Harishorn. 

*¢ Burn pieces of hart’s horn in an open fire until they become 
thoroughly white; then powder them, and prepare thein in the. 
manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” a 

From the title given to this preparation, one might beled to 
suppose that any kind of born would serve as a substitute for 
hart’s horn, which is intended to be designated: but the pro- 
perties of bart’s horn are more similar to those of bone than 
of the horns of other animals, the chief difference being in the | 
proportion of cartilage, which is greater in the hart’s horn than 
in bone. 

_ In performing this operation the fire must not be too violent, 
as the horn js apt to suffer a species of vitrification of the sur- 
face, when exposed to a very strong heat, which prevents the 
internal parts from being completely burnt. The residue of 
100 parts of hart’s horn consists, after the burning, of 57°5 of 
phosphate of lime, 1 of carbonate of lime, and a minute portion 
of phosphate of magnesia. 

Medical properties and uses. Phosphate of lime is per- 
fectly inert when taken into the stomach; and the analysis of 
burnt hart’s horn has clearly proved, that the former idea of 
its antacid properties was erroneous. It has been proposed as 
a remedy in rickets and mollities ossium; but we cannot 
easily conceive how it can be taken up by the absorbents, and 
thrown upon the bones; and experience has not yet confirmed 
the theory, norindeed utility, of burnt hart’s horn for any pure 
pose as a remedy. ' 

Officinal preparation. Mistura Cornu usti. L. 


SPONGIA USTA. Lond. Burnt Sponge. 

<* Cut sponge into small -pieces and bruise it, in order to 
free it from any adhering extraneous substances ; then burn it 
in a covered iron vessel, until it become black and friable ; 
finally; rub it to.a very fine powder.” 

The properties of fresh sponge have been already noticed : 
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_ when burnt, the residue consists of carbonate and phosphate 
_ of lime, ssubcarbonate of soda, and charcoal. The principal 
active ingredient is the subcarbonate of soda, but it is asserted 
_ that a mixture of this principle and charcoal does not produce 
the effects of burnt sponge. | | 
Medical properties and uses. Burnt sponge is tonic, deob- - 
struent, and antacid. It has been much recommended in 
bronchocele, scrophulous affections, and herpetic eruptions. 
The dose is from 3] to 5iij, mixed into the form of an electuary, 
with powdered cinnamon and honey. In bronchocele the 
patient is directed to swallow the portion of electuary very 
slowly, from a supposition that some local effect is produced. 


TESTA PRAEPARATA. Lond. - Prepared Shells. 

“¢ Wash the shells with boiling water, having previously 
freed them from extraneous matters, then prepare them in the 
manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” 

oe TEST PRHPARATZ. Dub. Prepared Oyster 
Shells, 


‘¢ These are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk.’’ 
P 


OVORUM TESTA PRAIPARATA. Dub. Prepared 
Eeg Shells. | 

<¢ These are to be prepared in the same manner as-chalk.” 

Both in oyster- and egg-shells the predominating ingredient 
is carbonate of lime, and therefore these prepared shells do not 
differ from chaik, except in containing a small portion of gela- 
tin or albumen. But as this does not in any degree affect their 
medicinal properties, which are exactly the same as those of 
chalk, they might well be spared from the list of preparations. 

The dose is from gr. x to 31] or more. 
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EMPLASTRA. 


PLASTERS. 


THESE are solid, tenacious compounds, adhesive in the or~ 
dinary heat of the human body. The base of the majority of 
lasters is a chemical, combination of the semivitreous oxide 
of lead and oil; but some of them owe their consistence to 
wax and resin; and others contain no oily nor fatty matter 
‘whatsoever. Deyeux proposes’ to confine the name of plas- 
ters to the combinations of metallic oxides with oils or fat; 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxili, 52. 
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and to give those not containing iad the term solid oimt- 
ments; but this definition would include among the plasters 
some of the ointments, and exclude many of the plasters. —e 

Plasters should not ‘adhere to the hand when cold; they 
should be easily spread when heated ; and should remain te-~ 
nacious and pliant after they are spread ; ; but should not be so; 
soft as to run when heated by the skin. All plasters become 
too consistent and brittle when long-kept; but in this case, 
those which are unctuous may be re-melted by a gentle heat, 
and some oil added. to them. They are usually formed into. 
rolls, each of which is wrapped i in paper ; and when to be 
used, they are melted and spread on leather, calico, linen, or 

_ silk. Those that contain metallic oxides ought to be melted by 
boiling water, for in a greater degree of heat the fatty matter is 
apt to reduce the oxide, - 

Plasters are employed as local remedies to answer various 
indications. When, the materials of which they are formed are 
soft and bland, they are used simply as coverings to sores and 
abraded surfaces, to protect them from the action of the alr, 
_and give support to the paris ; but in many instances they con- 
‘tain acrid and stimulating substances, and operate as rubefa- 
cients, or as blisters. - 


EMPLASTRUM . AMMON [ACI. Lond. Ammoniae 
Plaster. . 

“ Take of purified ammoniac, five ounces; acetic acid, (di- 
stilled vinegar,) half-a pint. Dissolve the ammoniac in the 
vinegar, then evaporate the solution in an ‘iron vessel placed 
in a water- bath, constautly stirring until it Se las a proper 
consistence’ 

This plaster is stimulant and resolvent. It is applied to 
scrophulous tumours, and white swellings; and sometimes 

over the scalp, in tinea capitis. 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI, CUM HYDRARGY- 
RO. Lond. © 4mmoniac Plaster with Mer cury. 

‘© Take of purified ammoniac, a pound; purified mercury, 
three ounces ; sulphurated oil, a fluid drachm. Rub the mer- 
cury with the sulphurated oil until the globules disappear ; 
then add gradually the ammoniac previously melted, and mix 
the whole together.” 

Dublin. 

“ Take of pure gum ammoniac, a pound; purified mercury, 
three ounces ; turpentine, two drachms. Rub the mercury 
with the turpentine until the globules disappear; then add 
gradually the ammoniac previously melted, and me! It the whole 
together.” 

In these plasters the mercury is in the state of oxide, with a 
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minimum of oxygen. They are powerful discutients, and are 
applied to indurated glands, hydarthus, Toes, tophi, and in- 
dolent tumours. 


‘EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dub. Aromatic Plas< 
ler. 
“Take of frankincense, three ounces ; yellow wa, half an | 
ounce ; cinnamon bark in powder, sia drachms ; ; oil of pimenta, 
oil of inone: of each two drachms., Melt the frankincense 
and the wax together, and strain the mixture; when it thickens 
by cooling, mix with it the powder of cinnamon previously 
-tubbed with the oils, and form them into a plaster.”’ 

This plaster, which is an elegant stimulant, is applied on the 
“region of the stomach in dyspepsia, and increased irritability 
of that viscus, to allay pain and vomiting; and to expel flatus. 
_ As the oils are very volatile, it must be spread with the thumh 
without being melted. It requires to be frequently renewed, 
and is consequently not very adhesive. 


EMPLASTRUM ASSAFC:T IDAs. Edin, Assafoetida 
Plaster. 

‘“¢ Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of iss id; assafcctida, 
‘of each two parts ; galbanum, yellow wax, of at one part.” 

This piaster is sometimes applied over the umbilical region, 
in flatulence’and hysteria. 

EMPLASTRUM CALEFACIENS. Dubs Warm Plaster. 

«¢ Take of plaster of cantharides, one part; Burgundy pitch, 
seven parts. “Melt them together with a moderate heat, and 
mix them so as to form a plaster.’ 

This plaster is stimulant and rubefacient, and is applied with 
advantage in catarrh, baoping-eoughs sciatica, and local pains. : 

EMPLASTRUM. CE RA. Lond: Wax Plaster. 
_ Take of yellow wax, prepared suet, of each three pounds § ; 
yellow resin, a pound. Melt them together, and strain.” 
EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX; olim, EMPLASTROM CEREUM, 
Edin. Simple Plaster ; formerly, Wax Plaster. 
“¢ Take of yelinw wax, ¢iree parts; mutton suet, resin, of 


each two parts.” 
These plasters were originally intended. for dressing blistered 


parts, with the view of promoting a discharges but owing to 
the pain and irritation they induce, ihey are Foe com em-_ 
ployed. They may be spread with a hot iron. 

Officinal preparation. Emplastrum Lytte. L, 

EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. Lond. Cumin Plaster. 

‘* Take of cumin seeds, carraway-seeds, laurel berries, of 
each three ounces ; dried pitch, three pounds ; yellow wax, three 
ounces. Melt the pitch and the wax together, then add the 
other ingredients in powder, and mix.” 
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This plaster is stimulant and discutient. It is applied to 
the hypogastric region in flatulence, and a cold feeling of the 
bowels, and to indolent tumours. 

EMPLASTRUM GALBANIT COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Galbanum- Plaster. 

‘* ‘Take of purified galbanum, eight ounces ; plaster of lead, 
three pounds ; common turpentine, ten drachms ; resin of the 
spruce-fir powdered, ¢hree ounces. Having melted the galba- 
num and the turpentine together, mix in first’ the resin, and 
then the plaster of ‘lead previously melted by a slow fire, and 
mix the whole together.” 

EmpLastrumM GuMMosuM. Edin. Gum Plaster. 

_ © Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, eight parts; 

ammoniac gum-resin, Bape, yellow wax, ‘af “each one » 
ght... 

: EmpiastrumM Gatpany. Dub. Plaster of Galbanum. 

‘«* Take of litharge plaster, to pounds; galbanum, half-a- 
pound ; yellow wax sliced, four ounces. “To the galbanum 
melted by heat add the litharge plaster and the wax ; then melt 
the whole together by a gentle heat.’ . 

These plasters are stimulant and suppurative. They are ap- 
plied with advantage to scrophul ous tumours ; to joints which 
have heen long affected with arthritic pains ; and to the loins in 
rickets. As a suppurative they are applied to indolent tu- 
mours; and to reduce the induration which often remains 
around abcesses, after they are discharged. 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. » Mercurial 

Plaster. 
«© Take of purified mercury, three ounces; sulphurated oil, 
a fluid drachm; plaster of lead, a pound. "Rub the mercury 
with the sulphurated oil until the globules disappear; then add 
by degrees the lead plaster melted, and mix the whole.” 
Edinburgh. £ 

“< Take of olive oil, resin, of each one part ; mercury, three 
parts ; plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, six parts. Rub 
the mercury with the oil and the resin previously melted to- 
gether and cooled, until the globules disappear; then add 
eradually the plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead melted, and 
let the whole bé carefully mixed together.” 

The mercury in these plasters is in the state of oxide, witha 
minimum of oxygen; and the sulphurated oil, ordered by the 
London College, is intended to diminish the labour required for 
this oxidizement of the metal. The plasters are powerful dis- 
cutients, and are applied to bubos, venereal tumours, nodes 
when they are not very painful to the touch, and indurations : 
they are also applied to joints affected with obstinate syphjs 
litie pains, 
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EMPLASTRUM LYTT. Lond. Blistering Plaster. 

‘© Take of blistering flies reduced to a very fine powder, a 
pound; wax plaster, a pound and a half; prepared lard, a 
pound. Melt the plaster and the lard together, and having 
removed them from the fire, when the mixture is just about to 
become solid, sprinkle in the blistering-flies, and mix the whole 


together.” 


EmeiastruM MELOES VESICATORIT; olim, EmpLas- 
TRUM VESICATORIUM. Edin. Blistering Plaster. 

«< Take of mutton suet, yellow wax, resin, blistering flies, of | 
each equal eee Reduce the insects to a fine powder, and 
mix them with the other ar ticles, previously melted together, 
and removed from the fire.” ; 

EXMeLASTRUM CantTHaripis. Dub. Blistering Plaster 

** Take of purified yellow wax, mutton suet, of each @ 
pound ; yellow resin, four ounces ; blistering flies in fine pow- 
der, a pound. Melt the wax, the suet, and the resin together, 
and a little before they concrete in becoming cold sprinkle i in 
the blistering flies, and form the whole into a plaster.” 

These plasters are of a moderately soft consistence, so as to 
admit of being spread without the assistance of heat, which 
destroys the acrimony and epispastic property of the flies ; 
but they seldom fail of raising a blister, if the flies be good, 
and have not been added when the other ingredients were too 
hot. When they are to he used, a piece of leather of a proper 
shape and size is first spread with adhesive plaster, and over 
this the blistering plaster is extended of a moderate degree of 
thickness, and as s smooth as possible, by the thumb ; a proper 
margin being left, so as to enable it to adhere closely to the 
skin. There is, however, an evident waste of flies, as those flies 
only which are on the surface of the plaster, when it is spread, 
act on the skin; and it has been suggested by Parmentier’, that 
the same effect would be more ceconomically produced by 
sprinkling the powdered flies on a piece of farinaceous paste, 
spread on linen or leather. Blisterimg plasters require to re- 
main applied for twelve hours to raise a perfect blister; they 
are then to be removed, the vesicle is to be cut at the most 
depending part, and without removing the cuticle the vesicated 
part 1s to be dressed with simple cerate or spermaceti ointment 5 
and the old cuticle allowed to remain until anew one is formed 
under it, when it peels off, and the whole is healed in the 
course of afew days. The application of these plasters, how- 
ever, 1s sometimes attended with strangury and bloody urine, 
which arise from the active principles of the insect being ab- 


1 Annales de Chimie, x)viii. 
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sorbed, and irritating the kidneys and urethra. This effect is 
very much increased if the blister be applied over an abraded ~ 
surface, as, for example, on the head ummediately after it has 
been shaved ; ; and it also occurs if the plaster remain too long 
applied. To prevent strangury camphor has been recommended 
to be mixed with the Dhstering composition, but it bas no good 
effect; and it 1s better obv rated by coptous dilution with milk, 
or mucilaginous fluids, and fomentations of warm milk end 
water to the blistered, part, after the removal of the plaster. 
When the head is the part intended to be blistered, it should 
be shaved at least ten hours before the plaster is applied; and 
in. all cases it is perhaps a good rule to interpose a piece of thin 
gauze between the vesicatory and the skin, wetted with vine- — 
gar.and applied smooth and very close over “the plaster. 

Th some diseases of irniation, particularly in children, the 
blistered part instead of healing kindly becomes a spreading 
sore; the cutis vera is destroyed, and the part cannot be Nealed 
until the irritability of habit which induced this unpleasant 
state is allayed. In such cases the best Jocal application is a . 
warm emollient poultice; and bathing the denuded surface — 
frequently with tepid milk and water ; while at the same time 
cinchona bark is internally administered. 


EMPLASTRUM MELOES VESICATORII COMPOSI- 
TUM. Edin. Compound Plaster of Spanish Flies. 

“‘ Take of Venice turpentine, eighteen parts; Burgundy 
pitch, blistering flies, of each twelve parts; yellow wax, four | 
Ny ts ; subacetite of copper, two parts ; white mustard seeds, | 

lack pepper, of each one part. Melt the Burgundy pitch 
and the wax, and add to them the turpentine. While these. 
remain still warm after being melted sprinkle in the other in- 
gredients reduced to fine powder, and mix them, stirring con- 
stantly, so as to form a plaster.” 

This plaster is intended to raise a-blister more quickly than 
the former; and hence is adapted for cases of gout and cramps 
of the stomach, in which the effect of the blister must be al- 
most instantly produced. Its operation is accompanied with 
great pain, and avery pungent sense of heat: and it is apt to 
produce very ‘unpleasant uiceration if allowed to remain too 


long applied. 


“ EMPLASTRUM OPIT. Lond. Plaster of Opium. 

‘¢ Take of hard opium powdered, half an ounce; resin of 
the spruce-fir powdered, three ounces; lead plaster, a pound, 
Melt the plaster and the resin together, then add the opium 
aad mix the whole.” 

This plaster is anodyne, and supposed to be useful in re- 
hieying rheumatism and Jocal pains: but although it is une 


7 
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doubtedly certain that opium, in that state of minute division 
in which it exists in the tincture, produces its specific effect on 
the system in.a small degree, when externally applied ; yet we 
doubt whether the anodyne properties of this plaster are such 
as to sanction its adoption into the London Pharmacopeeia. 

EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI;. olim, Em- 
PLASTRUM ROBORANS. Edin. . Plaster of Red Oxide of Iron; 
formerly, Strengthening Plaster. 

‘“< Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, twenty-four 
parts ; resin, six parts; yellow wax, olive oil, of each three 
parts; red oxide of iron, eight parts. Rub the red oxide of 
iron with the oil, and add the other ingredients melted.” | 

Emecastrum THoats. Dub. Plaster of Frankincense. 

“Take of litharge plaster, two pounds; frankincense, half . 
a pound ; red oxide.of iron, three ounces. To the plaster and . 
frankincense melted together add the oxide, stirring them to- 
gether so as to form a plaster.”’ 

These plasters are supposed to be tonic; and are used in 
muscular relaxations, and weaknesses of the joints after sprains: 
but they act chiefly in affording a mechanical support to the . 
parts. 


EMPLASTRUM PICIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Pitch Plaster. 

“* Take of dried pitch, éwo pounds; frankincense, a pound; 
yellow resin, yellow wax, of each four ounces; expressed oil of 
nutmeg, an ounce. To the pitch, resin, and wax, melted toge~ 
ther, add first the frankincense, then the oil of nutmes, and 
mix the whole.” , | ) 

This plaster is stimulant and rubefacient. It is used in ca- 
tarrh, and other pulmonary affections, applied to the thorax ; 
and in headach and chronic ophthalmia, applied to the tem- 
ples. When a serous exudation takes place, the plaster 


should be frequently renewed. 


EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. Lead Plaster, 

‘* Take of semivitreous oxide. of lead, rubbed to a very fine 
powder, jive pounds; olive oil, a gallon; water, two pints. 
Boil them together over a slow fire, stirring constantly until 
the oil and oxide of lead cobere into the consistence of a plass 
ter. It will be. necessary, however, to add a little boiling wa- 
ter, if all that which was employed in the beginning shall be 
consumed before the end of the process.”’ : 

EMPLASTRUM OxiIDI PLUMBI SeMI-VITREI; olim, Em- 
PLASTRUM COMMUNE. Edin. /laster of Semivitreous Oxide 
of Lead; formerly, Common Plaster. : 


6° Take of the semuyitreous oxide of lead, one part; olive 
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oil, two parts. Having added some water, boil them, stirring 
constantly, until the oil and the oxide unite into a plaster.” 


EmPuasrre im Lirsareyri. Dub. Litharge Plaster. 

‘© Take of litharge in fine powder, five pounds; olive oif, 
nine pounds ; boiling water, two pints. Mix them at a high 
temperature, coustantly stirring, until the oil and the litharge 
unite so as to form a piaster ; supplying occasionally any waste 
of water that may take place.’ 

The use of the water im the formation of these plasters is to 
moderate the heat of the mixture, until the ot! and the oxide 
combine, by which means the reduction of the metal is pre- 
vented ; a circumstance which is apt to take place from the 
strong attraction of the oil for oxygen when raised to a high 
temperature. By continuing the boiling the water is dissi- 
pated; and the temperature can then be increased to a suffi-. 
cient degree to give the plaster the necessary consistency. The 
water which is added should be previously made hot; as cold 
‘water 1s apt to produce an explosion, which may prove dan- 
gerous to the operator, When Jong kept, these plasters 
change their colour, and lose most of their sensible pros 
perties, 

‘These plasters are intended chiefly to defend excoriated sur- 
faces from the action of the air ; and to form the basis of some 
other plasters. 

Officinal preparations. Em*plastrum Hydrargyri.L.E. Emplastrum 
Qpu. L. Emplastrum Assafoctide. E. £Emplastrum gummosum. EK. 
Emplastrum Galtani. D.~ Emplastrum Galbani compositum. L. 
Emplastvum Oxidi Ferri rubri. E. Emplastrum Resine. L. E. BD, 
Emplastruin Saponis. LE: D.  Emplastrum Thuris. D. 

EMPLASTRUM RESIN. Lond. Resin Plaster. 

“Take of yellow resin, half a pound; lead plaster, ¢hree 
pounds. Melt the lead plaster bya gentle beat, then add the 
resin in powder, and mix. 

Emp.tastrum ResinoruM; olim, EMpLASTRUM ADHZ- 
sivum. Edin. Resinous Plaster; Jormerly, Adhesive Plaster. 

* Takevof plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, jive parts; 
resin, one part.” 

EmpvastrouM LirnarcGyri cum Resina. Dub. Litharge - 
Plaster with Resin. 

« Take of Jitharge plaster, three pounds and a half; yellow 
resin, half a pound. Melt the litharge, plaster by a moderate 
heat, then add the resin reduced to very fine powder, that it 
may melt quickly, and form a plaster.” 

These plasters are defensive, adhesive, and gently stimulant. 
They are used for retaining together the lips of recent wounds, 
when it ig wirhed to heal them by the first intention; to give 
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support to ulcerated parts; and to assist their granulation and 
cicatrization, according to the excellent method of Mr. Bayn- 
ton. The plaster, however, originally used by Mr. Baynton 
contained less resin; 3vj only being added to lb.j of the h- 
tharge plaster; but this preparation answers the purpose. 
equally well, except in very irritable habits. The best sub- 
_ stance for spreading it on for the above purpose is calico 5 and 
it is of some importance to spread it equally and thin; to effect 
which the calico must be stretched, and the plaster melted and 
beginning to cool, must be poured on one end of it, and equally 
extended over the whole surface by means of a spatula, held 
horizontally, and one edge of the blade raised to an angle of 
45 degrees: or it may be still more equally done by passing 
the calico, on which the fluid plaster has been poured, through 
a machine formed of a’straight blade of steel, fixed by screws, 
at a proper distance from a polished plate of the same metal. 


EMPLASTRUM $SAPONIS. Lond. Dub. Soap Plaster. 

<* Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound ; lead plaster, three 
pounds. Mix the soap with the melted plaster; then boil it 
down to a proper consistence.” 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM. Edin. Soap Plaster. 

‘¢ Take of semivitreous oxide of lead, four parts; gum plas- 
ter, two parts ; soap sliced, one part. Mix the soap with the 
plasters melted together ; then boil them a little so as to form 
a plaster.” 

Dr. Powell properly. observes, that the plaster of the Lon- 
don College ‘* must be formed into rolls when it begins to 
thicken, for afterwards, although it be still somewhat soft, it 
loses its tenacity, and will break to pieces'.” ) 

Soap plaster 1s discutient ; and is apphied .to lymphatic tu. 
mors; butitis much less useful than the mercurial plaster, 


ee CERATA., 
ES: 


THESE are unctuous compositions possessing a certain de- 
gree of firmness, intermediate between that of plasters. and 
that of ointments. Their consistence depends on the wax 
they contain; and from it they derive their generic appellation. 


re: a 


? Powell's Translation of the London Pharmacopwia, 2d edit, $24. 
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The most important circumstance to be. attended to in their 
preparation is the freshness of the fat, and the oils employed ; 
and their preservation in this state. 


CERATUM. Lond. Cerate. 
. © Take of olive oil, four fluid ounces; yellow wax, four 
ounces. Add the oil Goh HE melted wax, atin 

This 1s an useful simple emollient dressing to excoriations 
and sores. | ; 


CERATUM CALAMINAZZ. Lond. Calamine Cerate. 

Tee DL pretea calamine, yellow wax, of each half a 
pound; olive oil, a pint. Mix the oi] with the melted wax ; 
then remove the: mixture from the fire, and as soon as it begins 
to thicken add the calamine, stirring constantly until it be 
cold.” 

CurRATUM CaRBONATIS ZINCI IMPURI; olim, CERATUM 
LArIpDIs CALAMINARIS. Edin. Cerate of Impure Carbonate 
of Zinc; formerly, Cerate of Calamine Stone. 

“ Take of simple ene five parts; prepared impure car- 
bonate of zinc, one, part.” 

UNGUENTUM CALAMINARE. Dub. Calamine Oinlment. 

‘¢ Take of ointment of yellow wax, jive pounds 5 ; prepared 
calamine, a pound. Make them into an ointment.’ 

These preparations are very useful dressings to excoriations 
and ated ‘and as they are in some decree desiccative, they 
are also applied to burns after the inflammation is abated ; and 
to the eyelids im ophthalmia tarsi. They have been long 
known in practice under the name of ‘Turner’s cerate. 


CERATUM CETACEI. Lond. Spermaceti Cerate. 

“© Take of spermaceti, hadfan ounce; white wax, two ounces; 
olive oil, four fluid ounces. Melt the spermaceti and the wax 
together, then add the oil, and stir them until they be cold.” 

CERATUM simpLEX. Edin, Simple Cerate. 

“Take of olive oil, six purts; white wax, three parts; 
spermaceti, one part. 

These are soft cooling dressings. 

Officinal preparations, "Ceaieel Lytte. L. Ceratum Carlonatis 
Zinct impuri. E. ; . 

GERATUM LYTT&. Lond. Cerate of Blistering Flies. 

‘¢ Take of spermaceti cerate, six drachms ; blistering flies 
reduced to a very fine powder, a drachm. Add the blistering 
flies to the cerate, softened by the fire, and mix them toge- 
ther.”’ 

This cerate is intended to promote a purulent discharge from 
a blistered surface ; and in general it answers this intention 
without occasioning much irritation. In some habits, how-. 
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ever, it occasions sirangury, great pain of the part, swellings 
of the lymphatics, and so much general irritation as to pro- 
duce edematose swellings and erysipelas of the neighbouring 
parts’. | 

It may be proper to observe, that it is preferable’ to spread 
cerates or ointments, intended to keep open issues, on lint ; 
and that the dressings should in all cases be renewed once in 
twenty-four hours. | 3 


CERATUM PLUMBI SUPERACETATIS: Lond. Ce- 
rate of Superacetate of Lead. 

“Take of superacetate of lead im powder, two drachms ; 
white wax, fo ounces; olive oil, half a pint. - Melt the wax 
in seven fluid ounces of the oil 3° then add gradually the super- 
acetate of lead separately rubbed down with the remaining oil, 
and sti with a wooden spatula, until they be thoroughly in- 
corporated.”’ 

This is an excellent cooling cerate for burns, excoriations, 
and other inflamed sores. 


CERATUM PLUMBI COMPOSITUM:. Lond. Com- 
pound Cerate of Lead. : 

“ Take of solution of acetate of lead, two fluid ounces anda 
half; yellow wax, four ounces; olive-oil, nine fluid’ ounces ; 
camphor, half adrachm. Melt the wax and‘mix it with eight 
fluid ounces of the oil; then remove them from the fire, and 
as soon as they begin to thicken, add gradually the solution of 
acetate of lead, and stir assiduously with a wooden spatula till 
they be cold. Finally, mix with these the camphor dissolved 
in the remainder of thé oil.” | | 

The composition is similar to what was recommended by 
Goulard, as a mode of applying lead in the form of cintment ; 
and long known under the name of Goulard’s cerate. It is 
applicable to the same cases as the former cerate. 


CERATUM RESINAS. Lond. Resin Cerate. 

“Take of yellow resin, yellow wax, of each a pound; oil 
of olive, @ pint. Melt the resin and the wax together by a 
slow fire, then add the oil, and strain the cerate while it is hot 
through a linen cloth.” 


ro 


1 Tn one case, which came under our ebservation, a blister on the scalp was 
dressed for four days with this cerate. On the fourth day the head swelled to 
an alarming size; and an edematose erysipelas covered the scalp and- face, and 
shut up the eyes; accompanied with a great degree of fever. On removing the 
acrid dressings, and employing emollient fomentations, with dressings of cetae 
ceous ointment, these alarming symptoms soon subsided. | 

® This name is extremely improper. It ought to have been Ceratum Plumbi 
ar the virtue of the composition depending altogether on the acetate of 
sR e - 
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UNGUENTUM RESINOSUM. Edin. Resinous Ointment. 

‘ Take of hog’s lard, eight paris; ie iu parts ; yellow 
wax, two parts. 

UncuentTuM Resina ALtB&. Dub. Ointment of White 
Resin. 

‘* Take of yellow wax, a pound; white resin, to pounds ; 
prepared hog’s lard, four pounds. Make them into an oint- 
ment, which is to Bie strained, while it is hot, through a sieve.” 

These ointments. are stimulant, digestive, and cleansing ; 


~ and therefore form an excellent dressing for foul and indolent 


‘\ 


ulcers. 
Officinal preparation. _Linimentum Terebinthine. L. 


CERATUM SABINE. Lond. Cerate of Savine. 


“Take of the fresh leaves of savine bruised, a pound; yel- 


‘low wax, half a pound ; prepared lard, two pounds. Melt the 


lard and the wax together, and boil the savine leaves in the 
mixture; then strain through a linen cloth.” 

UNGUENTUM SABINZ. Dub. Savine Ointment. 

‘< Take fresh leaves of savine freed from the stalks and 
pruised, half a pound; prepared hog’s lard, two pounds ; yel- 
tow wax, half a pound. Boil the leaves with the lard until 
they become crisp; then strain with expression; lastly, add 
the wax, and melt them together.” 

The preparation of this ointment is exceedingly difficult, as 
the acrid principle of the savine, on which its efficacy de- 
pends, is much injured by long boiling, or too high a tempe- _ 
rature. Might it not be better to express the acrid juice from 
the fresh leaves, and mix it with the ointment when it begins 
to thicken by cooling?. If the fresh leaves cannot be pro- 
cured, it may be prepared from the dry leaves reduced to a fine’ 
powder; but the acrimony of the savine is impaired by drying 
them. The ointment when good has a beautiful deep green 
colour, and the odour of the fresh bruised herb. It should be 
kept in closely covered pots, as it soon loses its virtue by expo- 
sure to the air. 

Savine ointment, which was first described by Mr. Crow- 
ther’, is well calculated for keeping up a purulent discharge 
from e blistered surface ; which it does as effectually, and with 
much less irritation han the ointment of blistering flies. A 
white coat is apt to form on the discharging surface, and 
must be removed occasionally so as to allow the cerate to be 


applied to the sore. 


CERATUM SAPONIS. Lond. Cerate of Soap. 
“ Take of hard soap, eight ounces ; yellow wax, ten ounces 


Observations on White Swelling. 
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semivitreous oxide of lead powdered, a pound ; olive oil, a'pint ; 
vinegar, a gallon. Boil the vinegar on the oxide of lead over 
a slow fire, stirring diligently until they incorporate; then add 
the soap, and boil again ina similar manner, until the mois- 
ture be entirely evaporated ; lastly, mix with the oil the wax 
previously melted.” 

The efficacy of this cerate evidently depends ¢ on the acetate 
of lead which is formed in the first stage of the process, the 
soap answering scarcely any other purpose than to give con- 
sistence and adhesiveness. It is occasionally used as.a cooling 
dressing. 


UNGUENTA. 


OINTMENTS. 


‘THESE are unctuous substances of nearly the same nature 
as cerates, but having a consistence much less firm, scarcely 
exceeding “that of butter. The following general rule is given 
by the Edinburgh College for their preparation, and it is equally 
applicable to that of cerates: ‘* In preparing these composi- 
tions, the fatty matters and the resin are to be melted by a 
gentle heat, and then constantly stirred, sprinkling in the te 
ingredients, if there be any, reduced to very fine powder, until 
the mixture by cooling becomes firm.” 


UNGUENTUM ACIDI NITROSI. Edin. Ointment of 


Nitrous Acid. — : 


«© Take of hog’s lard, one pound; nitrous acid, six drachms. 


Mix the acid gradually with the melted lard, and beat the mix- 


ture assiduously as it cools.” 
Dublin. 

© Take of olive oil, a pound ; prepared hog’s lard, four ounces ; : 
nitrous acid, an ouzce by weight. Melt pe Gals in a glass hogs 
sel, and add the acid to it; let them be exposed to a medium 
heat in a water-bath fora quarter of an hour, then remove them 
from the bath, and stir them constantly with a glass rod until 
they become firm.” 

In this process the acid is partially decomposed, nitric oxide 
gas is evoived, and the cintment js oxidized, assuming.a yel- 
low colour anda firm consistence. Jt was invented by “Alyon, 
who found it useful in sy philitic and herpetic ulcers ; and 
has been occasionally used in this i ae for the same of 
purposes; but it 1s less useful than the ointment of nitrate 


mercury. : 
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UNGUENTUM CER FLAVA. ‘Dub. Ointment of 
Yellow Wax. 

«© Take of purified yellow wax; a pound ; prepared hog’s lard, 
four pounds. Form them into an ointment.” 


UNGUENTUM CER ALBA. Dub. Oiniment of 
White Wax. , 

«¢ This is to be Me eet in the same manner as the former, 
with the substitution of white for yellow wax. 

These are useful dressings to benign ulcers and excoriations, 
and form 'the basis of the majority of the compound ointments 
of the Dublin Pharmacopceia. 


UNGUENTUM CETACET. ahi 8 Spermacett Ointment. 

“© Take of spermaceti, s7x drachms ; white wax, two drachms. 
Melt them together over a slow fre, and stir them constantly 
until they be cold.” 

UNGUENTUM Sennwaris Ceri. Dub. Ointment de aie 
macett, 

' © Take of white wax, half a pound ; spermaceti, a pound 
prepared lard, three pounds. Make them into an ointment.’ 

These ointments form the ordinary dressings for healing 
blistered surfaces and excoriations. 

UNGUENTUM ELEMI COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Ointment of Elemi. 

‘¢ Take of elemi, a@ pound ; common turpentine, fen ounces ; 
prepared suet, two pounds; olive oil, two fluid ounces. Melt 
the elemi with the suet; then remove it fron the fire, and mix 
in immediately the turpentine and the oil; lastly, strain the . 
mixture through a linen cloth.” 


Uncuentum Evemr. Dub. Ointment of Elemi. 

«¢ Take of elemi resin, a pound ; white wax, half a pound ; 
prepared hog’s lard, four pounds. form them into an oint- 
ment, which is to be strained through a sieve while it 1s hot.”’ 

These ointments are stimulant and digestive. They are used 
to keep open issues and setons; and as a dressing to ulcers 
which do not admit of the application of the adhesive straps. 


‘UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS. Lond. 
Strong Mercurial Ointment. 

“Take of purified mercury, fo pounds; prepared lard, 
twenty-three ounces ; pre pared suet, an ounce. First rub the 
mercury with the suet and a little of the lard, until the globules 
disappear; then add the remainder of the fat, and mix.” 

Two drachms of this ointment contain one drachm of mer- 
cury. | 
UnGuEntum Hypranreyrei; vulgo, UNGUENTUM C&RU- 
BEuM. Edin. Mercurial Ointment. 


MmeanG dite Ointmentss "O5 


‘* Take of mercury, mutton suet, of each one part; hog’s 
pire, three parts. Rub the mercury diligently im a mortar wi ith 
a little of the hog’s iard until the slobules disappear; then add 
the remainder, of the lard,” ; 

. One drachm ofthis oimtment contains twelve grains of mer- 
cury. 

eT may also be made with double or triple the quantity of 

mercury. 
Dublin. 

“ Take of pantie mercury,. prepared hog’s Jard, equal 
weights. Rub them together 1 in amarble or an iron mortar 
until the globules di isappear.”’ 

Ope drachm of this ointment contains thirty grains of mer- 
cury. ; 


.. UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITI US. Lond. Dub. 
Milder Mercurial Ointment. 
“¢ Take of the stronger mercurial ointment, a pound ; pre- 
‘pared lard, two-pounds. Mix them.” Ms 
> ‘One drachm- of this oimtment contains ten grains of mer- 
_ cury; but prepared according to the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, 
1 with two parts of lard to one of me ercury, one drachm contains 
a scruple of mercury. j | 
The preparation of the stronger mercurial ointments requires 
much labour, care, and patience. During the trituration the 
mercury 1s mechanically divided into minute globules, which are 
_ prevented from running together a@ain by the viscosity of the 
_ suet; and during the trituration they are afterwards oradually 
eed by a attracting the oxvgen of the almosphere; : the lard, 
the extension and the constant renewal of the surface e exposed, 
favouring very much this effect. The fact of the oxidizement of. 
the metalin this process 1s now generally admitted; and what- 
ever tends to favour it, a3, for instance, a shieht dere e of ranci-— 
 dity of the Jard, etoriene the time, and lessens the labour re- 
quired tor the prepatation of the-ointment. It is not ungom- 
» mon, however, to use other means, which are not admissible, 
to facilitate tite process, such as the use of sulphur or turpen- 
tine. The first may be detected by the very black colour bP the 
ointment, which is produced by the sulphuret of mercury ; 
and also by the sulphaurous odour exhaled, when a paper co- 
_vered with a little of it is held over the flame of acandle: and. 
the turpentine is detected by its odour also, when the ointment 
containing it is treated in the same manner. 
 Whea newly prepared, mercurial oir§ment has a hebt gray 
er blueish colour, owing to its containing some unoxidized 
. metal, which separates in globules when it is liquefied by a 
-gentle heat: when kept for-some time the colour is. much 
deepened, and less metallic mercury subsides, owing to the 
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more complete oxidizement of the metal. It is probable, there- 
fore, that long kept mercurial ointment contains, besides the 
oxide, a sebate of mercury. 

Medical properties and uses. The strong mercurial cintment 
rubbed upon the skin ts the ordinary mode of introducing a large 
quantity of oxide of mercury ‘into the system. About 3] 1s 
rubbed upon the inside of the thighs, or any other part of the | 
body where the cuticle is thin, every night and morning until 
the system 1s affected. The oxide contained in the ointment 1s 
absorbed during the friction, and carried into the habit; where 
it produces the same effects as arise from taking the remedy by 
the mouth, without the unpleasant affection of the bowels that. 
very commonly follows the introduction of preparations of mer-_ 
cury into the stomach. In order, however, to produce the full 
effect of the friction, it must be continued until every particle of 
the ointment disappears ; and the operation should be performed 
by the patient himself. The stronger mercurial ointment is — 
used in this formas an antisyphbilitic, as a deobstruent in hepatic. 
affections, and to excite the absorbents in hydrocephalus. The | 
weaker ointment is used only as a topical dressing in venereal 
sores. During a course of mercurials the patient should be kept | 
in a moderately warm and dry, but airy chamber; and his diet 
should be chiefly weak broths, milk, and gruel. 

The following Table shows at one view the quantity of mer- 
cury contained in each of the different ointments ordered by 
the British Colleges. : 


S stronger ointment contains of merc. 30 ors. 
FOP LT oa. Jae Og 
weaker ointment wes F 
“s of the Edin. eommon ointment tenis sthatttned ad Sm 
stron¢er ointment 
of the Dub. [ eo 
4 | weaker ointment 
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UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. 
Edin. Ointment of gray Oxide of Mercury. 

“Take of gray oxide of mercury, one part ; hog’s lard, three 
parts. Mix.” 

As the whole of the mercury in this ointment is oxidized, it 
might, a priert, be supposed that it would answer all the pur- 
poses of the mercurial ointment; but it cannot be so easily 
introduced by friction, the oxide remaining on the surface of 
the cuticle after the unctuous matter is absorbed. It has, how- 
ever, been too seldom employed to enable a correct judgement 
to be formed of its efhigacy. ; 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS. Lond. 
Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. | 

<* Take of purified mercury, an ounce; nitric acid, two fluid 
ounces ; prepared lard, six ounces ; olive oil, four fluid ounces. 


One drach 
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First dissolve the mereury in the acid; then mix the solution, 
while it is hot, with the lard and oil melted together.” 


Uncuentom Nirratis Hyprareyri Fortius; vulgo, 
UncuentTum cirrinum. Edin. Stronger Ointment of Ni- 
trate of Mer cUrYy. | 

“ Take of purified mercury, one part; nitrous acid, two 
parts ; olive oil, nine parts ; hog’s lard, three parts. Dissolve 
the mercury in ste dcid ; then “beat up the solution strongly 
with the lard and oil previously melted together, and nearly 
cold, in a glass mortar, so as to form an ointment.’ 


UNGUENTUM SUPERNITRATIS FlyDRARGYRI. Dub. Oint- 
ment of Supernitrate of Mercury. 

** Take of purified mercury, an ounce; nitrous acid, Zwo 
ounces by weight; olive oil, one pint; hog’s lard, four ounces. 
Dissolve the mercury in the acid ; then mix the solution with 
the oi] and Jard. previously shelved together, and form an oint= 
ment in the same manner as the oiucment oF nitrous acid.” 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 
Edin. Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 

‘¢ It is made in the same manner as the stronger ointment, 
with a triple proportion of oil and lard.” 

Tn all of these formulz too large a proportion of lard is used ; 
for the excess of acid in the, metallic solution oxidizing the 
_ Fatty matters, occasions them to become too hard and brittle 
after the ointment has been kept for some time, when more 
than one-sixth of lard is emploved. The addition of the me- 
tallic solution to the melted mixture of lard and oil should be 
gradual, and made in a broad flat vessel, 30 as to expose a large 
surface to the action of the air; while the stirring should be 
performed with a wooden spatula, and continued until the 
ointment be perfectly cold. _ 

When prepared in the above manner, andavitheone- sigtls 
part only of lard, this ointment has a beautiful golden colour, 
and the cBllsistiice of butter, which it retains, if preserved in 

close pots; but when made with a larger proportion of lard, -it ” 
~ becomes Bard: brittle, and of a pale dirty yellow hue, marbled 
with green blotches. | 

Medical properties and uses. This ointment is stimulant 
and detergent. When moderately diluted with lard it is a local 
remedy of great efficacy in herpetic eruptions, tinea capitis, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, The weaker ointment may al- 
_ most be regarded as a specific in psorophthalmia, in the purus. 
dent ophthalmia of infants producing ectropium, and in ulce- 
rations of the tarsi. It is applied by taking a little on the fin- 
ger, liquefying it by the fire or the flame x a candle, and ap- 
plying it along the inner pare of the eyelids. 

222 
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UNGUENTUM _ HYDRARGYRI. NITRICO-OXIDI. 
Lond. Ointment of Nitric Oxide.of Mercury. 

*¢ Take of nitric oxide of mercury, an ounce; white wax, 
two ounces ; prepared lard, st ounces. - Melt together the wax 
and tard, then add to the mixture the nitric oxide of mercury 
in very Ene powder, and mix.” 


UNGUENTUM ie HypRARGYRI RUBRI. Edin. Oint- 
ment of red Oxide of Aier ‘cury. ; 

«© Take of red oxide of. mercury by nitric acid, one part ; 
boy’s lard, eight paris.” | 

Uniaceierts SUBNITRATIS HypRARGYRI. Dub. ~ Oint- — 
ment of Subnitrate of Mercury. | 

“6 Take of ointment of white wax, half a pound ; submitrate 
of mercury, half an ounce. Form the ‘mM into an ointment.’ 

These are excellent stimulant ointments, well adapted for 
giving energy to indolent foul ulcers. They are also of great use © 
in inflammation of the conjunction, with a thickening of the 
inner mensbrane of the palpebrae ; and to specks of the cornea. 
They are to be applied in fhe same manner as the ointment of 
nitrate of mercury. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI PRACIPITATI AL- 
BI. Lond. Ointment of White Precipitate of Mercury. | 

‘¢ Take of white precipitate of mercury, a drachm; prepared | 
Jurd, an ounce and a ee Add the precipitated mercury to 
the lard previously melted by a gentle heat, and mix.’ ) 


UNGUENTUM SUBMURIATIS HYDRARGYRI AM- 
MONIATE. Dub. Ointment of Ammoniated Submuriate of 
ate Para : . 

‘Take of ointment of white wax, @ pound; ammoniated 
submuriate of mercury, av ounce and a half. Form them into 
an ointment.’ 

These ointments are sae a and detergent. They are 
recommended by Werlhoff, and some other German authors, 
as a remedy for itch, a may be safely used on infants 5 
but they have been little cimployed i in this country. 


UNGUENTUM INEUSI ‘MELOES VESICATORII. 
Edin. - Ointment of Infusion of Blistering Flies. 

«Take of blistering flies, resin, yellow wax, of each one 
part; V enice turpe ntine, hoe’ s lard, of each-two parts ; boiling. 
water, four paris. Macerate the fits in the waterifora night, 
and strain the liquor, expressing it strongly ; add the liquor to- 
a fat, and boil until the water be ev aporated ; then add the 

ax and the resin, and when these are melted remove the mix- 
hie from the fire, and add the Venice turpentine.’ 

‘ This omtment 1s suthciently mild, but it does not always 
answer the purpose of keeping open a blistered surface, the pure 


~~ 
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pose forwhich it is designed. Little of its efficacy can be 
ascribed to the blistering flies, their acrimony being nearly te 
.Stroyed by the heat empioyed'for the spite of the water 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI'PLUMBI ALBI; vulgo, UN. 
» GUENTUM ALBUM. Edin. Ointment of White Oxide of 
ee oe 

** Take of simple heb ah ad parts 5 white oxide of lead, 

one part.” \. 

Uncunntow Crruss® sive SuBAceTATIs Piumet. Daub. “ 
. Ointment of Cerussa, or Subacetate of Lead. | 

‘* Take of ointment of white. wax, a pound; cerussa reduced 
to a very fine powder, ¢wo ounces. Form them into an oint- 
ment.” 

These are useful, cooling, desiccative ointments, chiefly em- 
ployed as dressings for burns. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI; olim, UN- 
GUENTUM TUTLA. Edin. Ointment a impure Oxide of 
Zinc ; formerly, Ointment Of Tapa 

“ Take of simple liniment, five parts ; pepe impure oxide 
of zinc, one part.” ‘ 

Uncuentum Toria. Dub. Ointment a Tia. 

‘Take of ointment of white wax, ten ounces; prepared 
tutty, wo ounces. Form them into an ointment.” 

These ointments were formerly much used in ophthalmia’ 
tarsi; but they are now seldom employed, 


UNGUENTUM PICIS ARIDAS. Lond. Pitch Ointment. 


<¢'Take of pitch, yellow wax, yellow resin, of each. nine 


ounces ; olive oil, a pint. Melt tbem together, and strain the 


mixture through a linen cloth.’’ 


‘ UNGUENTUM PICIS LIQUIDE. Lond. Tar Oint 
ment. — 
‘«¢ Take of tar, prepared suet, of each a pound. Melt them 
together, and strain the mixture through a linen cloth.” 


UncGuentum Picis. Edin. Tar Ointment. 

“ Take of tar, five parts ; yellow wax, two parts.” 

UncGuentoum Picts prauipa. Dub. Tar Ointment. 

“¢ Take of tar, mutton suet, of each half a pound. Melt 
them together, and strain them through a sieve.” 

‘Although the pitch and the tar vintinents differ in their sen- 
sible qualities, yet they are both applicable. to the same pur- 


a 


' Galen employed an ointment made by macerating the entire insect in melted 
lard fer twenty- -four hours, and then straining. by expression. Boerhaave pro- 
posed to boil the flies in water, then to pour off the liquid, and make an ointment 
gi the boiled insects with the addition ef lard, 
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poses.. They are used-with advantage as detergents in scabby 
foul eruptions and tinea capitis. 


UUNGUENTUM PIPERIS NIGRI. Dub. Ointment of 
Black Pepper. 

‘© Take of prepared hog’s lard, a pound; black pepper in 
powder, four ounces. Form them into an ointment.” 

We are ignorant of the purpose for which this irritating 
ointment is designed. 
~  UNGUENTUM PULVERIS MELOES VESICATORII; 
olim, UNGUENTUM EPISPASTICUM, FORTIUS. Edin. 
Ointment of the Powder of Blistering Flies ; formerly, Sirong 
Issue Ointment. 

_ © Take of resinous ointment, seven parts; powdered blister- 
ing flies, one part.” 

Uncuentum Canraaripis. Dub. Ointment of Blister- 
ing Flies. | 

‘<’Take of ointment of yellow wax, half a pound ; blistering 
flies in powder, ene ounce. Form them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are intended for promoting a purulent dis- 
charge from blistered surfaces, and produce this effect suf- 
ficiently well when the irritation they excite can be supported, 
which however cannot always be done. The flies should be 
reduced to a very fine powder, and very. intimately mixed with 
the ointment. 

UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. Lond. Elder Ointment. 

“‘ Take of elder flowers, two pounds ; prepared lard, two 
pounds. Boil the elder flowers in the lard until they become 
crisp, then strain the ointment through a linen cloth.” 

: Dublin. | 

“¢ Take of fresh elder flowers, three pounds; prepared hog’s 
lard, four pounds; mutton suet, two pounds. Make an oint- 
ment of these in the manner directed for the preparation of 
the savine ointment.” 

These ointments are simply emollient, and possess no ad- 
vantages over simple ointment. ‘They are vestiges of the re- 
dundant practice of former times. ? 

UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. Edin. Simple Ointment. 

«* Take of olive oil, five parts; white wax, two parts.” 

An useful emollient ointment for softening the skin. ° 

Officinal preparations.. Unguentum Oxidt Plumli alli. E. Un- 
guentum Acctitis Plumii. E, 

~UNGUENTUM SUB-ACETITIS CUPRI; olim, UN- 
GUENTUM /ERUGINIS. Edin. Odnément of Subacetate 
of Copper ; formerly, Ointment of Verdegris. 


. 


“Take of resinous ointment, fifteen parts; subacetate of 
copper, one part.” 


Uneventum Airveirnis. Dub. Ointment of Verdegris. — 
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«< Take of ointment of white wax, a pound ; prepared verde- 
otis, halfan ounce. Make them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are escharotic and detergent. They are 
used as an occasional dressing to foul, flabby ulcers; and as 
an application to scrophulous ulcerations of the tarsi. They 
ean scarcely be used inthe undiluted state, unless to act as a 
caustic for taking down fungous flesh. 


~ UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. Lond. Sulphur Ointment. 

« Take of sublimed sulphur, ¢hree ounces; prepared lard, 
half a pound. Mix them.’’ 
eat Edinburgh. 

“© Take of hog’s lard, four parts; sublimed sulphur, one 
part. Add to each pound of the ointment, of volatile oil of 
lemon or volatile eil of lavender, half.adrachm.” 

Dublin. | 

«Take of prepared hog’s lard, four pounds; sublimed 
sulphur, a pound. Form them into an ointment.” | 

‘These ointments are specific in itch, They should be rub- 
bed on the body every night until the disease be cured, but not 
more than one fourth part of the body should be-covered with 
it-at a time. . 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Ointment of Sulphur. : 

“‘ Take of sublimed sulphur, Aalf a pound ; white hellebore — 
root in powder, two ounces ; nitrate of potass, a drachm ; soft 
soap, half a pound ; prepared lard, a pound anda half. Mix 
them,” - | | 

This ointment is employed in the same cases as the simple © 
ointment. It is supposed to derive more efficacy from the ad- 


dition of the white hellebore, but it often excites too much _ 


Irritation. 

UNGUENTUM VERATI. Lond. Ointment of White 
Hellebore. | 

‘¢ Take of white hellebore root powdered, two ounces; pre~- 
pared lard, eight ounces; oil of lemon, twenty minims. Mix 
fhema 2s: 

Uncuentom Hexiurgzori ausr. Dub. Oiniment of White 


| Hellebore. 


‘¢ Take of prepared lard, @ pound; white hellebore root in 
powder, three ounces. Make them into an oimtment.”’ : 
These ointments are sometimes used for the cure of psora, 
when the smell of the sulphur ointment is objected to; but 
they are less certain remedies., © _ ae | 
UNGUENTUM ZINCI:-.Lond. Zinc Ointment. } 
‘© Take of oxide of zinc, an ounce; prepared dard, six 
ounces. Mix them.” 
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Unxcurentum Oxipt ZINct. Edin. Ointment of Oxide of | 
Zine 
esate OF simple liniment, six parts; oxide of zinc, one 
part. Mix.” ) A 
3 Dublin. 4 

« Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; oxide of Zinc, 
an ounce and a half. Make them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are moderately astringent and stimulant. 
They are Pa applied in chronic inflammation of the eye 
depending on a relaxed state of the vessels: we find them aldo 
of very considerable use in sore nipples ; ; and for removing ring= 
worm, particularly | when it attacks the ‘scalp. 


‘ 
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: LINIMENTS. 


‘THESE are compositions which have the consistence of oil or 
balsam ; so as to allow them to be easily rubbed upon the skin. 
They are in general more active remedies than cerates or oint- > 
meuts ; and act as local eetiyMalss relieving deep-seated in- 
Sistas and pains. 


LINIMENTUM RUGINIS. Lond. Liniment of Ver- 
cage 
~ © Take of verdegris powdered, an ounce ; vinegar, ied tna 
ounces ; clarified honev, fourteen ounces. Dissolve the verde-° 
gris in “the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth; then 
having added the honey, boil down the misture to a proper 
consistence.” 


Oxymev /rveinis. Dub. Oxymel of Verdegris. 

«© Take of prepared verdegris, one ounce; wine vinegar, 
seven fiuid ounces ; clarified honey, fourteen ounces. Dissolve 
the ve rdegris in the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth ; 
add the honey, and boil “the mixture to a proper thickness.” 

This preparation, which is improperly named a liniment by 
the London College, i is detergent and escharotic. In the above 
state it is used for taking down tungous flesh ; and considera- 
bly diluted is an useful stimulant to foul ulcers, whichit clears, © 
and excites to a more healthy action. It has been employed as 
a gargle in venereal ulcerations of the mouth and fauces ; but 
we cannot recommend it. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONTZE FORTIUS. Lond. Stronger. 
Liniment of Ammonia. 
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‘© Take of sohition of ammonia, a fluid ounce; olive oil, two 
Jluid ounces. Shake them together until'they unite.” 


OLEUM. \IMONIATUM : : vulgo, LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Edin. Ammons fed Ou ; commonly rcalled, Volatile Liniment. 
“ Take of olive oil, favo ounces; wa ter Ue ammonia, two 


drachms. Mix them.’ 


Lintwentum AmmMonigz. Dub. Fini ent of Ammonia. 
“* Take of caustic ‘water of ammonia, two Heid drachms 3 
olive oi!, two fluid ounces. Mix them.” 
‘In these preparations’ a chemical unio® takes place, hetween 
the alkali and the fixed oil, and produces a white soap, which 
eis Kept fluid by the water of the solution of ammonia. It isan 
~~ excellent rubefacient, a and is efficaciously employed in cynanche 
| count spread on a piece of flannel and applied round the 
throat ; and to relieve rheumatic pains, rubbed upon the skin 
over the affected part, often with the addition of a Hule cam- 
_  phor. We have found a medium proportion of solution of 
ammonia, or half a fluid ounce to two fluid’ ounces of oil, form 
a preparation better fitted for general use than the above. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIA CARBONATIS. Lond. 
Liniment of Carbonate of Ammonia. 

< ‘Take of solution of carbonate of ammonia, a fluid ounce ; 
olive oil, three fluid ounces. Shake them together until they 
unite.’’ nt 

This preparation is also a fluid soap, but the combination of 
. the oil and alkali is ee yas from being so perfect by the car- 
bonic acid of the subearbonate. It is also much less soluble 
‘in water, and after a little time t the e soapy matter separates from 
the water. It is intended for the same purposes as the strong 
hae es which canbe readiiv rendered as mild by thé addition 
of oil; and therefore.this may be regarc led as ee 
-pre aration, 


ee 39 NIMENTUM AQUE CAL CIs; > sive, , OLEUM LING 
CUM CALCE. Edin. Liniment of: Lime-IWater. 
“© Take of linseed oil, lime-water, of each equal ; par ts. Mix 
hems re ; 
Linimenrum Catrcis. Dub. Beet of Lime. 
oo ataie of lime-water, olive oil, of each three fiuad OUNCES. 
Mix them.’ 
These are solutions of earthy soaps, formed by the chemica r 
© union of the lime and the oil. They are thick, of a white 
colour, and devoid of acrimony, and are very advantageously 
applied to burns and scalds. The soapy matter separates fron 
the water when it 1s kept fo ra little time, and -therefore it is 
always better to prepare it only when it 1s wanted, 
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LINIMENTUM CAMPHOR 4, il Liniment of 
Camphor. 

“‘ Take of camphor, half an ounce; olive oil, two fluid 
ounces. Dissolve the camphor in the oil.” 

QLEUM CAMEeHORATUM. Edin. Camphorated Oil. 

“* Take of olive oil, fwo ounces ; camphor, half an ounce. 
Mix them so as to dissolve the camphor.”’ 

Oveum cAMeHoraTUM. Dub. Camphorated Od. 

‘© Take of camphor, half an ounce; olive oil, two fluid 
ounces. Rub them together.” 

These sclutions of camphor i in fixed oi] are very useful em- 
brocations to glandular swellings, sprains, bruises, and to joints 
affected with rheumatic pains. Mr. Ware recommends it, 
with the addition of half an ounce of the solution of subcar- 
donate of potass, to be Apa ee to the eye-lids night and morn- 
ing in incipient amauresis 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHORE COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Liniment of Camphor. 

<¢ Take of camphor, éwo ounces; solution of ammonia, six 
jiuid ounces; spirit of lavender, a pint. Mix the solution of 
ammonia with the spirit; then from a glass retort, by a gentle 
heat, distil a pint. Lastly,’ dissolve the camphor in Fe) this di- 
stilled liquor.” 

This is a very useful stimulant application to sprains, beneon: . 
and rheumatic pains. “It is also an excellent vehicle for intro- 
ducing opium into the habit by means of friction. - An em- 
brocation composed of f3)fs of this liniment, and f3fs of tinc- 
ture, warmed and rubbed over the surface. of the abdomen, 
very quickly allays the pains of flatulent colic. 


LINIMENT py HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Liniment of 
Mercury. 

“‘ Také of the stronger mercurial ointment, prepared lard, 
of each four ounces; camphor, an ounces rectified spirit, 
Jifleen minims ; ‘solution of ammonia, _ four fluid ounces. First 
rub the camphor with the spirit, then with the lard and mer- 
curial ointment: lastly, drop in gradually the soluuon of am- 
monia, and mix the whole.” 

This liniment is stimulant and discutient. It is employed 
asan embrocation to parts affected with chronic venerea! pains, 
nodes, and tophi; to indolent swellings, and to discuss mor- 
bid collections of Muid. One drachm should be rubbed on the 
affected part night and morning. When largely used, it sali- 
yates sooner than mercurial ointment, 


.LINIMENTUM SAPONIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. 


c Yompound Soap Liniment. 
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‘ Take of hard soap, three ounces; camphor, an ounce ; 
spirit of rosemary, @ pint. Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, 
then add the soap, and macerate in the heat of a sand-bath 
until they be dissolved.” 

TincruRa Sapontis3 vulgo, LinIMENTUM SAPONACEUM. 
Edin... 2 meteere . of. Soap ; “commonly called, Liniment wes 
Soap. . 

Take of soap sliced, foz ounces ; camphor, two ounces ; 

volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce 3 alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days, then add the 


camphor and the oil, frequently shaking the mixture.’ 
These preparations are stimulant and anodyne, and may be 


advantageously applied against local ae and in bruises rub- 
bed upon the parts. 


TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPIT; ice, LINIMEN- 
TUM ANODYNUM, Edin. Tincture of Soap and Opium ; 
commonly called Anodyne Liniment. 

‘* This is to be made in. the same manner, and from. the 
same ingredients, as the other tincture of soap, only adding, at 
the beginning of the process, one ounce of opium. 

The addition of the opium to the soap liniment renders it, in 


many cases of rheumatism and local pains, more useful than 
the simple liniment. 


LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHIN AS. Lond. 
Liniment. : 

‘« Take of cerate of resin, a pound; oil of turpentine, half 

apint. Melt the cerate, then add to it the oil of turpentine, 
a mix them.’ 

This liniment was int edueed into practice by Dr. Kentish, 
at the time a surgeon in Newee! as a dressing to baths 
immediately after they happen, and until the loosening of the 
eschars. Dr. Kentish’s plan was first to bathe the parts with 
warm oil of turpentine, and then to ¢ apply over them plasters, 
thickly spread, of this liniment; at the same time that he sup- 
ported the strength with wine, opium, and cordials. After 
the life of the parts appeared to be restored, purges were given, 
the cordials omitted, and mild emollient dressings applied °. 


We have had several opportunities of witnessing the good 
effects of this plan of treatment. 


Turpentine 


1 Essays on Burns, &¢. by Edward Kentish, 1797 and 1800. 
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CATAPLASMATA 
CatTapLAsMs. 


CATAPLASMS are In general extemporaneous preparations : 
but the two following formule are introduced into the Phar- 
macopeceias to fix the proportions of the ingredients. 


CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. Lond. Yeast Cataplasm. 
‘¢ ‘Take of flour, a pound; yeast of beer, halfa pint. Mix, 
-and expose the mixture to a gentle heat until it begins to 
swell.” ! 

_ The inflation is produced» by the extrication of carbonic 
acid gas, on which the efficacy of the cataplasm depends; and 
which is evolved by the heat applied to the mixture exciting 
the fermentative process. Jn this state it is applied to painful, 
ganerenous or. foul ulcers; and soon corrects the foetor of 
the discharge, while at the same time it hastens the sloughing 
of the sores. 

CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. Lond. Cataplasm of Mus- 
tard. 

‘* Take of mustard seed, lint seed, of each in powder half 
a pound; hot vinegar, .a sufficient quantity. Mix them to 
the thickness of-a cataplasm.”’ 

CATAPLASMA SINAPEOS. Dub. Mustard Cataplasm. 

** Take of mustard seed in powder, crumb of bread, of each 
half a pound; vinegar, a sufficient quaniity. Mix them so as 
to make a cataplasm. This preparation may be rendered more 
acrid by adding two ounces of horse-radish finely scraped.” 

These cataplasms are powerful local stimulants and rube- 
facients. They are to be spread on cloths to the thickness of 
about half an inch, and applied to the soles of the feet, in the 
low stage of typhus fever, particularly when stupor or deli-. 
rium is present; and in apoplexy, coma, and other cases in 
which there is a great determination to the head. Their rube- 
facient effects are very quickly produced; and often so power- 
fully as to raise blisters on the part, | 
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TABLY, 

Showing the Proportion i in which Opium and coetih Prepara- 

tions of Iron, Antimony, Arsenic, and Mercury are 


contained in some compound Medicines. 
" / 


OPIUM, 
CONFECTIO™ OPI. Lond. Confeciion of Opium. 


Thirty-six grains contain one grain of opium. 


ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM; olim, THEBAICUM. 
Edin. Opiate, formerly TheLaic, Blectuary, contains in each 
drachm about one‘grain and a half of opium. 

ELECTUARIUM MIMOSZ CATECHU ; clim, CON- 
FECTIO JAPONICA. Edin. Electuary of Catechu, for-- 
merly, Japonic Confection, contains in each ounce about two 
grains and a half of opium: or one hundred and ninety- three 
grains contain one grain of opivm. 


ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM, Dub. 
Compound Flectuary of Catecku, contains ineach ounce about 
two grains and a half of purified opium. 

PILULA SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Lond. Pills of Soap 


and Opium. Five grains contain one grain of opium. 


PILULZ OPIATA, olim, THEBAICZ:. Edin, Opiate, 
formerly Thebaic, Pills. Each drachm contains six grains of 
opium. A pill of five grains contains half a grain Ne Opium, 


PELUL AG E STYRACE, Dub. Storax Pills contain, in 


five grains of the mass, one grain of purified opium. 


PULVIS CORNU. USTI CUM OPIO. Lond. . Powder 
of Burnt Harishorn wilh Opium. Ten ee enka one 
grain of opium. 


PULVIS CRETA: COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. Two scruples con- 
tain one grain of opium. | i 

PULVIS [PECACUANH 4 COMPOSITUS. - Lond. 
Dub. Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. Ten grains con- 
tain one grain of opium. ; gl : 

PULVIS IPECACUANH 4 ET OPII; olim, PULVIS 
DOVERI. Edin. Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opium ; for- 
—merly, Dover’s Powder. Each drachm contains six grains of 

opium, or one grain in ten grains. | 

~ PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound Pow- 
der of Kino, Each scruple contains one grain ef opium. 


? 
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SYRUPUS OPIi. Dub. Syrup of Opium, contains in one 


fluid ounce about one grain of the watery extract of opium : 
for the liquor is more than doubled in bulk by the addition of 


the sugar. 


TINCTURA OPT. Lond. Tincture of Opium. Nine- 


teen minims contain about one grain of opiuin. 


TINCTURA OPI; olim, LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Edin. Tincture of Opium; formerly, Liquid Laudanum, is 
made with two scruples ef opium in each ounce of liquid, or 
veach drachm should contain five grains. But one grain of 
the tincture when eer yields only three grains and a 
half of opium. 


TINCTURA OPIL. Dub. Mpciuce of Opium, contains in 


one fluid drachm about four grains and a half of purified opium. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORZ COMPOSITA. Lond. Com- 
pound Tincture of Camphor. Half a fluid ounce contains 
nearly, one grain of opium. 

TINCTURA OPIT AMMONIATA; olim, ELIXIR PA- 
REGORICUM. Edin. Ammoniated Tincture of Opium ; for- 
merly, Paregoric Elixir, is made with about eight grains of 
opium im each ounce of liquid; or each drachm ‘contains 
nearly one grain of opium. 

TINCTURA OPIT CAMPHORATA. Dub. Camphorated 
Tincture of Opium. Four fluid drachms and a half contain 
nearly one grain of purified opium. 

TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPIT; olim, LINIMEN- 
TUM OPIATUM ET BALSAMUM ANODYNUM. 
Edin. Tincture of Soap and Opium; tormerly, Opiate Lini- 
ment and Anodyne Balsam, is. made with one scruple of opium 
in each ounce of the liquid. 


TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZZ CUM OPIO. Edin. 
Troches of Liquorice with Opium. Each drachm contains 
nearly one grain of opium. | 


IRON. 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL. 
Dub. Tincture of Acetate of Tron with Alcohol. Each fluid 


drachm contains about one grain of dry acetate of iron. 


ANTIMONY. 


LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. Lond. Solution 
of Tartarized Antimony, contains in each fluid ounce-two 
' grains of tartarized antimony. 
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VINUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONIL Edin. Wine of 
Tartrite of Antimony, contains in each ounce two grains of 
tartrite of antimony (formerly tartar emetic.) 


ee 


MERCURY. | ; 
EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin... Mercurial 
Plaster. Each drachm contains about sixteen grains of mer- 
cury, (fifteen grains, Lod.) 
HYDRARGYRUS CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. Mercury 


with Magnesia. ‘Three grains contain two of mercury. 


LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 
~ Solution of Oxyinuriate of Mercury. One fluid ounce con- 
tains half a grain of oxymuriate of mercury. ) 

PILULZ, HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Dub. Mercurial 
Pills. Three grains contain one grain of mercury. 

PILULZ HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial Pills. 
Each drachm contains fifteen grains of mercury. Each pill 
contains one grain of mercury. 


PILULZH HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS. Lond. 
Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. About five grains ally 
one grain of submuriate of mercury. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS. Lond. 
Dub. Stronger Mercurial Cintment, ‘Twodrachms contain 
one drachm of mercury. Atiai, 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI™ MITIUS. Lond. 
Weaker Mercurial Ointment. Six drachms contain one- 
drachm of mercury. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial 
Ointment. Each drachm contains twelve grains of mercury ; 
made with double the quantity of mercury, ‘each drachm con- 
tains twenty-four grains. 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS. 
Edin. Stronger’ Omtment of Niirate of Mercury. Each 
drachm contains four grains 5 mercury and eight grains of 
nitrous acid, 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 
Edin. Milder Ointment of Nitrate ef Mercury. Each 


scruple contains half a grain of mercury and one grain of 
nitrous acid. | 


ARSENIC. 


LIQUOR ARSENICALIS. Lond. Arsenical Solution. 
One fluid ounce contains four grains of oxide of arsenic. 


* 
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NEW NAMES; -_ 


Showing to what Name of the former London Pharmacopeia 


” 


> New Names. 
ABIeTISresina .- . 
Absiaaam: 5 I, 
Aecaciz gummi. . 
Mowtosal sore es. 
Acidum aceticum ... 
———— benzoicum. . 
ibiegls 0.1) eer 
sulphuricuim 
Ather rectificatus . 
Aloes spicata extractam 
- vulgaris extractum 
Ammoniz murias. . 
subcarbonas 
Anthemidis flores . °. 
Antinionil sulphuretum 


eet re gee ors. 
Areent Mitrag oh pas 
Anmoracte radix... ; 


«& 


sulphuretum preecipi- 


each belongs. 


‘ 


A. - \ ‘ 
Former Names. 


Thus 4 

Absinthium, vulgare 

Arabicum gummi 

Acetosa pratensis 

Acetum distillatum 

Flores benzoes 

Acidam hitrosum 

-— vitriolicum 

ether vitriolicus 

« . . Aloe socotoerina, succus spissatus 
barbadensis, swecus spissatus 
Sal ammoniacus 

Ammonia preeparata | 
Chamemelum, flos simpler 
Antimonium ho 


= 


a e o 
e e * 
e e ° 
« 2 ° 


h Sulphur antimopii precipitatam 


e . 


. . . Argentum nitratum 
. . . Raphanus rusticanus, radix. 


A ~ 
* ¢ Rn We 4 3 s fet B. 
~e y Rote . a 
Benzoin . -) Gee. 85. 2) Bertzve. 
: : co : * 
’ re 
nia 1 ers 

Calan radix i eo . . . Calamus aromaticus, radix 
Colatning ST oe se ees Cala oaris ’ 
Galumbsz radix. . 2...) 4° Columba, radix . 
Cambogia) i019 2p PIR Gamboria 


Camella cortex’. *.'.\. 
Capsier baccae tay) 5): 


Caryaphyliis dio Se..., 


Cassis pupa 4.46. 
astoreudy, 0 6.) Mesa 


Ceratum plumbi compositum . { 


—Tesing ... 
tC Peaetin:. aa 


Canella alba, cortex 

Piper indicum, capsula 
g Caryophylius aromatica, pericar- 
“ *  " U plam immaturum 

. . Cassia fistularis, fructus 
Castoreum rossicum 


a ° . 


. * . 


sstuum 
Unguentum resine flay 
Spermaceti 


. . . 


* 


‘ 


- 
ww 


Ceratum lithargyri acetaticompo- 


* 
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New Names. 
| Cinehonz lancifolize cortex 
cordifolize cortex 


Coccus' . 


e e e 2 ° 


Confectio aurantii . . 


—cassie . . . 
Opie. RAS 
rose canine 
rose gallice . 
scammonez . 
senna i, a 7, 
Coniifolia . . 
Copaiba «2%. 
Cuprisulphas . . . . 
Cuspariz cortex. . 
Cydonie semina . . 


os 


® e ® 


Decoctum eydonie . . 


papaveris . . 


Elaterii poma . .. . 
Emplastrum cere . . . 


-— oblongifoliz cortex 


malvz compositum 


Former Names, 
- Cinchone cortex 
- Vulgd Cortex flavus 
. Vulgo Cortex ruber 
. Coccinella . 
Conserva aurantii hispaliensis core 

{ ticis exterioris 
- Electuarium cassia 
- Confectio opiatze 
. Conserva cynosbati 


: — Lose 
. Electuarium scammonii 
. — sennz 


. Cicuta, herba 

« -Balsamum copaiva 

. Vitriolum ceruleum 

- Vulgd Cortex angusturas 
- Cydonii malus, semen. 


Dy. : 


- Mucilago seminis cydonii mali 
. Decoctum pro enemate 
: fomento. 


E. 


. Cucumisagrestis, fructus recens — 
. Emplastrum ceree. compositum 


——--——. galbani compositum _ 


—lytte .. 
—plumbi . . 
manne TESING 


Ferri sulphas 2... 
Ferrum ammoniatum. . 
-Foeniculi semina.. . . 


Hellebori feetidi folia. . 
Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum 
oxydum rubrum 
a ee oxymurias ° 
submurias  . 


hydrargyri . . 4 


picis compositum . { 


° 


————— lithargyri cum hye 
drargyro 
picis Burgundicae com- 
PO es a! tN qoene 
Li: toca . cantharidis 
: —- lithargyri 


— lithargyri cum resina. 


F. | ; 
. Ferrum vitriolatum 
; ammoniacale 


. Feeniculumdulee, semen. 


H. 


- Helleboraster, folium 

. Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber 
calcinatus 
muriatus 


@ 


. ‘Calomelas 


~ sulphuretum rubrum Hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber 
_ Hydrargyrus pracipitatus albus . Calx : sg hi alba, 


é 


3 A 


“ 
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New Names. 


Jalape radix 4 4. 6 oe 
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/ Former Names, 
J. | | 

. Jalapium, radiz. | 
L. 


? 


. Linimentum ammoniz carbonatis Linimentum ammoniz 


—eruginis. . 
Lini usitatissimi semina 
Liquor aluminis compositus . 
—-ammonie. . .. 
-_—— ammoniz acetatis . 
antimonii tartarizati . 
a—calcis . . «. . 
————— cupri ammoniati. . 
plumbi acetatis . 


——_ 


potasse . ae 
| 2 emit aie, See Peas ie nage 


ETT Se NS ei 
Magnesie carbonas .. . 
——sulphas . .. . 
Nese S.-i 


Mentha piperita . . . . 


viriaie ce yin yey 
Menyanthes. . -. 
Misturaamygdale. . . . 
ammoniaci . . . 
assatetides  . SG 
| camphor’) 
———crete . . . . . 
gnalgen sib pny 
mosey STE T 


Oleum zethereum . . : . 
BUCCI gy) 6 6 
Oxymel . . a ey 


Papaveris somniferi capsule . 
Pilulze saponis cam opio .. . 
scilla composite . , 
Pim ATG tke 
Plumbi superacetas . . . 
CArDOga ge us wale 
oxydum semivitreum 


Potassa cumcalce . . . . 


plumbi acetatis dilutus 


. Oxymel eruginis 
Linum, semen 
. Aqua aluminis composita 
. —— ammonie pure 
— ammonie acetate 
. Vinum antimonii tartarizati 
. Aqua calcis 
° cupri ammoniatt. 
— lithargyri acetati 


- c—— lithargyri acetati composita 


» o-— kali puri 
.. Wantharis; 


veneer 
- Magnesia usta, 
= alba 


. —_— _vitriolata 

. Marrubium album 

. Mentha piperitis — , 
st sativa 
Trifolium paludosum 
. Lacamygdale 

. —- ammoniaci 

. — assafocetidz 

. Mistura camphorata _ 
. ———  cretacea 

. Lae guaiaci 

. Mistura moschata. 


0. 


. Oleum vini 


: —-- succini rectificatuma 
« Mel acetatum. 


gs 


. Papaver album, capsula 
.  Pilule opii 

. ——scille 

. Pix Burgundica - 

. Cerussa acetata 

. Cerussa 

. Lithargyrus 


« Calx cum kali puro 
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New Names, , orate ANY uns. 
Potassa fusg gs). a. * a Kall paruns, 
impura . .: «+. Cineres clavellati 
Potasse acetas .. 4) ene; 1 Kali acetatdm 
BPLBE AE 9 pcs corsa, « nnitonabdeaalacranes IN IUPTAUO 
subcarbonas . .. . . Kali preeparatum 


earths fee tartarizatum 
———sulphas . . . . . —~vitriclatum 
—sulphuretum 2... sulphuratum 


supertartras . . . . ‘Tartaricrystalli 

ett lignum .. . =. . =Santalum rubrum, lignum 
Pulvis aloes compositus . . «  Pulvis aloes cum guaiaco 
— cinnamomi compositus - aromaticus 

cornu usticumopio . . -- Opiatus. 


R, 


Rheeadospetala. . . . . .- Papavererraticum, flos 
‘Rharmoni bacce . . . . . +.  Spinacervina, bacca 
Rheiradix...05.: .. ... .. Rhabarbarum, nidix 
Rose canine pulpa . . . . Cynosbatus, fructus 
centifoliz petala .-. . Rosa Damascena, petalem 
—— Gallice petala . . . . ——rubra, petalum. 


S. 


Saccharum . . .. . . .. Saccharum non purificatum 
Scammonee gummi resina . .. Scammonium, gummi resina 
ponerse radix 77-2 eves. ee peneka, radig.. | 
Perpentaties vac eos al: = Serpentaria virginiana, radix 
poodaimpura te 4. Yo os 2 Barilla ‘ 
tartarizata -. 4... . Natron tartarizatam 

Sods betas 7 eee Olek 
mariage. OA aeriatCus 

a epias VS ae. IN ton Vitriolatargd 
Sibcarbonas "rm — preparatum 

Spartii cacumina *. . . .  .. Genista, cacumen 

Spiritus camphore . . . . Spiritus camphoratus 
Tectincatus ° )* 2 Fh" tT -—+-— ‘vinosus rectificatus 
SOIL eg east ee vinosus tenuior 
Sulphur lotam f . . . .) . Flores sulphuris'loti 

——- sublimatum . . . . Sulphuris flores 

‘Syrupus aurantii . . . . . Syrupuscorticis aurantit 


hajoniens og a Onis een” 
papaverisyest eo. oF. papaveris albi 
——+— wheados . . 1. — erratici. 
TT 


‘Terebinthina canadensis. . . Balsamum canadense 

Tinctura camphore composita. Tinctura opii camphotata 

-—ferrimuriatis . . - — ferri muriatt. 
3A 
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New Names, Former Names. 
V. . . 
Veratriradix wy 4 4. °. Helleborus albus, radix 
Unguentum picisliquide. . . Unguentum picis - . 
-cetacei 5 ST spermatis ceti. 
s Zz. bd 
ANCL OSV | esp, eka t exe Zincum calcinatum 
e SUIDOAS ih lee 0:10, stn nae vitriolatum, 


TABLE. 
FORMER NAMES; | 


Showing to what Name of the Pee London Pharmacoperi itt 
each belongs. 


~ 


IE 
A . ode 
Former Names. | . New Names. 
ApsInTHIUM vulgare . . . Absinthium : 
Acetosa pratensis . . . . . Acetosa j | 
Acetum distillatum, . . . . -Acidum aceticum 
Acidum nitrosum ... ...« . = nitricim 
vitriolicum . . . . ———sulphuricum 


Aether vitriolweug ss 
“Aloe barbadensis ...,. . 
—— socotorma . .. . . Spicate extractum 
Ammonia preparata - + « . Ammoniz carbonas 
Antimonium =. .'. .° . . Antimonti salphuretum 
Aqua aluminis composita » « Liquor aluminis compositus 


. A*ther rectificatus 
, Aloes vulgaris extractum 


ammoniz pure... , — ammonia 

ammonie# acetate . . . —-+~~ammonie acetatis 
a——caleis . . . 6 ew ww oe Calcis 
-——cupri ammoniati . , , —>—~cupri ammoniati, 
———lithargyri acetati . . ——— plumbi acetatis 
——— lithargyri acetati contpositi ——-—- plumbi acetatis dijutus 
—-—kalipuri. . . . . . ~—-—- potasse 
Arabicum gummi. . 0. 4...) Acacia gumnpi 
Argentum nitraftum . . . . Argenti nitras. 7 
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ForMER NaMEs. 


? 


Balsamum canadense gE 
Gaia Vaile Sottero 
aE oo. apie), coi, yee eons 
Benzoe: 5. SVE Sperry 
DMRS Vib esse ac ks ea 


Calamus aromaticus, radix . 

Scalompelactncnenk ay reed 
iCalx-cunt kali pity seein sere 
hydratigyri alba vsccc5,6 os} 
Canella alba, corter i. cei sich 


New Names: 
B. 


Terebinthina canadensis 
Copaiba , ere 
Soda impura 
RBenzoinum 

Sodze bor as. 


SF 


Calami radix 

Hydrargyri submurtias 

Potassa cum calce : 
Hydrargyrus prétcipitatus albus 
Canelle cortex 


& 


Cantharis. - . . bah Renton aint Ca ' 
Caryopbyllus atica, periear- Qj, _. , 
POOR ES Or at pue } Caryophylt 
piumimmaturum —. 6 6. 
Cassia fistularis, fructus. . . .. Cassie pulpa 


Castoreum rosicum . ... 
Ceratum lithargyri acetati com- 


posittim: + 1.5 
ie 9 Co, aR ee en aa 
Cerussa acetata. .  . ‘ 


Chamemelum, jlos simplex Raa: 
Cicuta, darbarrancbyxo ayy. 
Cinchona, COTMILMIVEG aoe 


Cineres clavellatv. .. 2. A. . 
Coecmrelia te -. 3 eee eer. 
Columba; veda... capes 


Conserva aurantii hispalensis ? 
eotticis-emterions 9.) wees .§ 


eyuesbath <> 4. Ue 
——— FOS... BSIOR Ger: 
Confectia opiata.. .... Reyne 
Cortex. angusturtenn( (Poca te 
Cucumis agrestis, fructus recens 
Cydonia malus, semen o2ieo! os 
Cynosbatus, fructus... 6, 


Decoctum pro enemate =. po, 
——--—fomento .. . 


— 


Flectuariamicassie . . t*. 


pias ESOL TITS ia 
a a Senne e Bs ° ry 
Emplastrum CALHAYIIS so 


flowing wo 
nUuber a ere. 


Castoreum 


} Ceratum plumbi corspositum 


Plumbi carbonas 
— superacetas 
Anthemidis flores 
Conii folia 
Cinchone lancifoliz cortex 
——-———  cordifoliz cortex 
oblongitolize cortex: 
Potassa impura 

Coccus 

Calumbe radix 


Confectio aurantii 


rose canine 
—— gallicae 
- Opi - 
Cusparize cortex 
Elaterii poma 
Cydoniz semina 
Rosz canine pulpa. 


Ds 


Decoctam malvze composituis 
papaveris. 


Confectio cassia 

—— + scammonee 
Site... heme 
Emplastrum ly tte 
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Emplastrum lithargyri . . . Emplastrum plumbi 


— lithargyri cum resina — resinz 

— cere compositum - cere 

— lithargyricompositum — galbani compositum 

— lithargyri cum hy- | ets 
 arareyrb. "20, } Jo bydyargyri 


picis Burgundicee 
compositum. . . 


— picis compositum. 


F, 
Ferrum vitriolatum . . . . Ferri sulphas 
ammoniacale 2). Ferram ammoniatum . 
Flores benzods’ 0°". 4°.) Acidum benzoicum — 
—sulphuris loti... .) Suiphur lotam 
Feeniculum dulce, semen. . . Feoeniculi semina. 


e \ 


Gambopia -.. . 0.0.7 RS samme 
Genista, cacumen . . .-. . Spartil Cacumina. 


-Helleboraster, fom. <. . + -Hellebori feetidi folia 
Heileborus albus, radix... Veratri.radix 

Hy drargyrus calcinatus 2. Hydrargyri oxydum. rubrum 
—muriatus. . . .05 - oxymiurias 
——nitratus ruber. . - nitrico-oxydum 
+ sulphuratus ruber . - sulphuretunr rubruns. 


—— 


Jalapium, radig . . . *. Jalapee radix, 
K. 


Kali acetatums si! pa... + -- Rotassee acetas 
PUTUM facia — bgt. p---"w-Botassa, fuga 

—— preparatum. . . +. +. . Potasse subcarbonas 
sulphuratum. ...)... === sulphuretum 
tartarizatum . gine «iiehy-——~ tantras 
vitriolatum. «3/0 aisiinas sulphas. 


L. . 


Lac amygdale . . .. +). Mistura amygdale 
——ammoniaci .o «0 we . -_ ammoniaci 


——atypearaeGd@e:. Se. assafcetidze 
ML 8S pee TONS Le guaiaci ? 


Lapis calaminaris ..... » . Calarnina 
Linimentum ammonia . . . Linimentumammoniz carbonatis 
Linum, semen . .' 5 6 « Lini usitatissimisemina 
Lythargyrus -. . . . « ~, Plumbi oxydum semuyitreum, 
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Magnesia alba. .. «>. ~~. ~Magnesiz carbonas’ 
— usta. » {sos 6 Magnesia 
vitriolata) . . » ¢ Magnesiz sulphas 
Marrmbium album. 2...) . Marrubium 
Mel acetatum . .... . Jou Oxymel 


‘Mentha piperitis =. 9. °°. . Mentha piperita. 


—— Sativa. diets apg viridis’ - 
Mistura camphorata . . .». Mistura camphors 
="CLELACEA, Fe GEAL ean cretz 
moschata . .-. moschi 
Mucilago seminis cydonii mali. Decoctum cydoniz. 
N. 
Natron preparatumny . . °°. . Sodee subcarbonas 


tartarizatum .° ..--.- «Soda tartarizata’ 
vitriolatuum . ..) .  ... Sodze sulphas 
WNitfum:-.‘.° .. 5... eee e eet Potasse nitifas: 


| OF 


Oleum suecini rectificatum ~ > » Cleum succini:: i 
‘Oxymel zruginis . 4) 4.0. .¢ 6 ALinimenium, erupimisee) 204 


— 


t 


| P. % 
Papaver album, cépsula . . . Papaveris somniferi capsule 
erraticum, flos . . . Khoados petalae 

Pilulse pli is oe Se oe 4 lle sapenisicim opio 

~scille  . . tsyaree js S-—+-—-'scille compbsita 
Pix Burgundica —.* ,ancting vo Pix arjda, 
Pulvis aloes cum guaiaca- . . Pulvis aloes compositus 

= ErOMAMICUS: 6 gh — cinnamomi compositus 
——- Opiatiis . ee Scorn sti dumopio. 

i R. 


% / 

Raphanus rusticanus, radix, . Armoraciz radix 

Rhabarbarum, radix . . . . Rheiradix 

Rosa Damascena, petajum . . Rosxcentifoliz petala 

rubra, petalum . . 3; . ~~ gallica petala, fs 


ei 
Saccharum non purificatum. . Saccharum =~ 
Salammoniacus . . . . . smmoniz murias 


s--cornucetvi . . . . . ———-—~— carbonas 
—-muriaticus . . . . =. . Sod murias 
Santalumrubruam.. . . . Pterocarpi lignum 


Scammonium, gummi-resina . Scammonexe gammi-resina 
neicha, caer res. emerges radian 


Serpentaria virginica, radix. . Serpentariz radix 


© 
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Spermaceti “.-. . . . . Ceteceum 
Spina cervina,bacca . . . « Rhamni bacce 
Spiritus camphoratus. . . . Spiritus camphore 
vinosus rectificatus .. rectificatus 
vinosus tenuior . . . ———— tenuior 
Antimonii sulphuretum precipita, 

tum 
Sulphuris flores . . . . . Sulphursublimatum 
Syrupus corticis aurantii . . . Syrupus aurantii 
-limonis succi . . . ——-—- limonis 
-papaverisalbi ., . . m——- papaveris 
——-————— erratici . . ———-rheados, 


T: 


Tartari crystalli. . .. , . « Potassz supertartras 
Tinctura opti camphorata . . ‘Tinctura camphore composita 


Sulphur antimonii preecipitatum { 


s 
\ 


—ferrimuriati. . . . —- ferri muriatis 
2” Seeeand any | . Abietis resina 
Trifolium paludosum, “herla . _Menyanthes. 
Vy. 
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Vinum antimonii tartarizati . . Liquor antimonii tartarizati 
Vitriolum ceruleum . . . . Cuprisulphas 

Unguentum picis . . . . . Unguentum picis liquide 
—- resine flave . . Ceratum resine flave 
—-spermatisceti . . Unguentum cetacei. 


Z. 


Zincum calcinatum . . . . Zinci oxydum 
vitnolatum =. sulphas. * 


4 


* This Table and the foregoing are copied from Dr, Powell’s Translation of 


the London Pharmacopeia. ; 
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OF WATER. 


VV ATER is an agent of great importance, independent of the part it sustains in 
the magnificent operations of Nature. Its efficacy in the cure of diseases 1s in- 
dubitable; yet it is not admitted into the list of materia medica of any of the 


-British Pharmacopeeias, either in the state in which it is most commonly pro- 


eured, or thatin which it holds in solution substances from which it recei-‘es 
new properties, and is rendered capable of producing important changes in the 
animal economy. In the first state it is denominated coMMON WATER} in the 
second, MINERAL waTER: and under both of these forms, it is necessary that 
its qualities and effects should be known to the medical practitioner. 


I. COMMON WATER. 


The usual appearance of water is too well known to require description. It 
retains its fluidity under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, at any de- 
gree of temperature between 32 and 212°: but under 32° it crystallizes and -be- 
comes solid, or is changed into ice; and above 212° assumes an aériform charac- 
ter, or becomes steam, expanding to 2000 times its ordinary bulk. One cubic 
inch of pure water at 60°, and under a pressure of the atmosphere indicated by 
30° of the barometer, weighs 252-422 grains, or #4 th of a grain less than two 
hundred and fifty-two grains and a half. 

Although water is almost universally diffused-aver the surface of the earth, 
yet it is not found perfectly pure in any place; which is owing to its great sol- 
vent powers enabling it to take’up a portion of many things with which it 
must come into contact inits natural state. These impregnations, however, 
are not sufficient in general to give it any very sensible taste or odour, or to 
render it unfit for the ordinary purposes of life; and it is in this state that cem- 
mon water is usually obtained. Common water varies considerably according 
to the source whence it is derived, and other circumstances; but all the va- 
rieties may be reduced under the three following heads: 
pee 1, Rain Water—Aqua pluviatis. 

2. Spring Water-— Aqua fontana. 
-_ 3. River Water—Aqua fluviatilis. 

1, RAIN waTeER is the purest kind of natural water; but it, nevertheless, 
contains in solution, in every 100 cubic inches, about 3 cubic inches of air, ra- 
ther more oxygenous than common atmospherical air, and about one cubic inch 
of carbonic acid gas, besides minute portions of carbonate of Hime and muriate 
of lime. Its specific gravity scarcely differs from that of distilled water; and 
after precipitating the muriate of lime, by dropping into it a little barytic water, 
and exposing it to the atmosphere until the precipitate be totally deposited, it is 
sufficiently pure for most pharmaceutical purposes!. When rain water, how- 
ever, is collected in towns, or from the roofs of houses, it contains a smail por- 
tion of sulphate of lime, soot, and other impurities, and requires to be beiled and 
filtered betore dropping in the barytic water. 

Snow water, when newly meited, is destitute of air; but when allowed to re- 
main for some time exposed to the atmosphere, it dues not differ in its quatities 
from rain water. 


ne 


é 


41 Morveau, Annales de Chimie, xxiv. $20, 
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2. SPRING WATER, if it has not filtered through a very soluble soil, is almost 
as pure as rain water. ‘Thevbest springs are those which rise through sand or 
gravel, at a small depth '. It generally contains, besides the above-mentioned 
ingredients,a small portion of muriate of soda. . : 

Well or pump weter, which is spring water obtained by digging to a consi- 
derable depth, is by no means so pure. It is commonly distinguished by a pro- 
perty named hardness, implying an incapability of dissolving soap®; which 1s 
owing to its containing many earthy salts, the principal of which is sulphate of 
lime. Many'cf the foreign ingredients contained in hard water are simply sus- 
pended in it; for pump water is rendered softer and purer by only passing it 
through a filtering stone. ‘The best mode of freeing hard water of its earthy 
salts, 1s first to boil it; then, after it has cooled, to drop into it an alkaline car- 
bonate; and lastly, to filter it. It cannot be employed for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. . rit, a 4 

3. Raver water, when the stream is rapid, and runs‘ over a‘pebbly or sili- 
ceous channel, is as pure as the softer spring water; but when the current 1s 
slow, and the’bed clayey, it approaches nearer to the nature of well water, and’ 
frequently contains putrefied vegetable and animal matters, as 15 generally the 
cast inthe water of lakes and marshes. — ' tec lere me 

Such are the foreign ingredients contained in common water. Boiling frees it 
from air and gases, and’ precipitates many of the earthy salts: but distillation 
in glass vessels frees it entirely from them, and it is obtained almost perfectly 
pure, transparent, colourless, insipid, and inodorons. pera 2 

The varieties of water enumerated above may be almost indiscriminately em- 
ployed as diluents, the small proportion of* foreign ingredients they contain, oc- 
casioning no difference in their diluent properties. When the quantity of sul- 
phate of Jime and. aluminous matter, however, is very considerable, as is the 
case in many pumip waters, there is some reason for concluding that déleterions 
effects may arise from the use of the water; although it may be doubted whe- 
ther the scrophulous and glandular swellings, peculiar to some populous towns, 
can be justly ascribed to this cause3. Even a few.of the waters which are re- 
garded as mineral waters owe more to the diluent property of the water for 
their efficacy, than to the impreénations they contain. This 1s particularly the 
case with the Malvern spring, which has been found to contain very little fo-, 
reign matter. The diluting power of water is much modified by temperature. 
warm or tepid water being a much beiter diluent than cold water. te . 

The medicinal properties of water a8 a diluent were well known to the an- 
cients; and cold water, used asa drinkin fevers, was the principal remedy of. 
the father of physic in these complaints. ‘The temperature of 60° is the proper 
degree, when iris intended that water should produce its diluent effects without. 
the.aid of heat. Under 45°it preducesa sedative and asiringent effect; above 60° 
and under 100° it relaxes the fibres of the stomach, and isapt to induce nausea, 
particularly when bulk is addéd to this range of temperature; but at a higher 
temperature, the stimulus of heat, in the same manner as the addition of other 
stimulants, prevents that effect. Simple water. may supersede the use of all 
other diluents; but animal and vegetable iniusions are generally employed, or 
toast and: water (i/fisum. panis tosti), which is more agreeable to most palates, 
and is an excellent diluent in fevers and inflammatory diseases. The tempera- 
ture of water as a diluent should be regulated by the nature of the disease: im 
internal hamerrhagies the temperature should not exceed 45°, but it may be 60% 
in fevers; unless in the cold stage of the paroxysm of fever, when thirst should 


4+ The water conveyed to Hodsdon in Hertfordshire rises through’a fine white’ 
sand, and is so pure that Di. Hales affirms ic left no incrustation in a boiler 
which had been in constant use for fifteen years. Stancal Bssays, ii, J42 

2 Soap when agitated with hard water is decomposed; the alkali of the seap 
uniting with the acid of the earthy salts, while the‘oi! and earths combine, and 
form new nearly insoluble soaps, which swim in a curdy form on the surface of 
the water. ; : ; : 

8 Percival ascribes the glandular swellings common in Manches:er to this 
couse, See Essays, i. 291, 
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be allayed by tepid or warm water, or other bland fluids: and the same pre- 
caution is necessary when the sweat has become general and profuse. In cases 
in which there exists a morbid increase of bile disturbing the functions of the 
stomach and irritating the bowels, the temperatute of the water used as drink 
may be from 90° to 114°; and in some cases of dyspepsia, which are attended 
with the sensation of coldiness at the stomach, and with cold extremities, a cup 
ful of water, taken as hot as it can be dtunk, affords very considerable relief. 
In cases of redundant bile, by drinking half a pint of tepid water every morn- 
ing before breakfast, and taking immediately afterwards moderate exercise, the 
acrid bile is diluted, "and its passage ‘through the bowels assisted, without the ir- 
ritation, which in its undiluted state it always excites; and it produces the same 
benefit in cholera morbus in the commencement of the disease, the stomach 
being tendered by it more fit to receive opiates and other remedies. Some me- 
dicines, as sudorifics, diuretics, and emetics, scarcely produce their effects, unless 
their operation be assisted by copious dilution with water, or watery fluids. 

Water is. also an external remedy of great importance, but its effects are much 
modified by the degree of temperature. at which it is applied. 

‘Conp water, or of a température under 70°, gives the sensation of cold 
to the skin, and is applied under the form of hath and of affusion. — 

The cold bath, when the body is immersed init, first induces the sensation of 
cold, excites shivering, renders the skin pale, and contracts it so as to pro- 
duce the papillous appearance denominated goose skin (cutis aztserina); the re- 
spiration at the same time is quickened and rendered irregular, producing sob- 
bing; and the pulse is diminished in force and velocity, but is also rendered 
firmer'and more regular. If the immersion be not long continued, reaciion 
takes place on coming out of the bath, a glow, or agreeable sensation of heat, is 
felt over the whole body, the tone and vigour of ‘the muscles are increased, a 
buoyancy of spirit and aptitude for action “succeed, anda sense of general re- 
freshment is experienced by the bather. The protraction, hone of. the 
immersion for a considerable space of time, particularly if the temperature of 
the bath be under 50% is not followed by this reaction, but the cold water ope- 
rates as a powerful sedative; the action of the heart and arteries becomes lan- 
guid, the pulse ceases at the wrist, the animal heat is rapidly diminished, and a 
sensation-of coldness at the stomach is felt, which is succeeded by faintness, de- 
lirium, torpor, and death. | Sometimes these unpleasant effects are experienced 
in some degree, even when the immersion is not protracted, and the tempera- 
ture of the bath is not urder 60°; in which case cold-bathing proves always 
hurtful; and ought not to be repeated : but when the contrary “effects are expe- 
rienced, it'is found to be useful in many diseases of debility, particularly in sero- 
phula;> if the water be impregnated with salt; or sea-bathing be resorted to. 
The use of cold water as a general bath is never employed with a view of pro- - 
ducing its sedative effects; but for this purpose is partially applied, either by the ~ 
immersion of the affected parts, or by means of cloths dipped in very cold wa- 
ter, and‘laid over or near the parts. It is used asa remedy in uterine active 
hzmorrhagies, burns and scalds, and in local inflammations even when arising 
from general disease, as gout and acute rheumatism, when the sur face of the 
pained part appears red and inflamed. | 

The cold bgtisio nl or the suddenly pouring cold water over the whole surface 
of the body, operates as a powerful stimulant, although its effects as such are of 
shortduration. They are produced by the suddenness of the application affectine 
_ the nervous energy, and by the shock rousing the dormant sensibility, so as to 
induce a new action, as it Were; of the nervous system, dissolving the'spasm cn 
the extreme vessels of the surface, carrying off a large portion of morbid heat 
by general evaporation, and the remainder by insensible perspiration; thence 
restoring the healthy action of the exhalants and the eapillaries. In typhus fe- 
ver this mode of applying cold water has been productive of the best effects. It 
should be applied in the first hot stage of the disease, if possible, and repeated 
every time, the morbid heat returns.. If the water can be impregnated with 
salt, so much the better; but when the disease is advanced, its temperature 
should not be more than 26°! under the heat ofthe body. It often stops suddenly, 
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* Currie—Reports on Cold Water, 1. 31. 
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the disease, if it be used durmg the three first days, and-sometimes so late even 
as the fifth; but after this per riod it can be regarded as an useful auxiliary only 
when properly used. In tetanus, Currie affirms! that the cold affusion also 
proves useful, particularly when the shock ts considerable, and applied during 
the presence of the convulsions. It is, however, in idiopathic tetanus only that 
?t proves useful, no advantage being obtained from using it in tetanus arising 
from wounds?. Its utiBicy has also been proved in many of the exanthemata ; 
for instance, during the hot stage of the eruptive fever of small-pox; and we 
can bear ample testimony to its efficacy in scarlatina maligna, when the heat 
rises to above 1009.3 ‘This remedy, however, is productive of much mischief 
- when misapplied ; and therefore it is necessary to observe that it is contraindi- 
cated in the cold stage of fevers, and when a sense of chilliness is present, al- 
though the thermometer indicate the real heat to be more than natural. It is 
also improper in fevers, when diarrhea or dysentery are present; after the 
sweating stage tu intermittents is formed; after the eruption is completely 
formed in coAfluent small- -pox; and in symptomatic fever occasioned by great 
local inflammation. ‘The cold aftusion, in the form of the shower-bath, is ad- 
vantageously employed as a stimulant and tonic in diseases of general debility, 
when no fever or increased heat is present. | 

WarkM WATER, or of a temperature from 70° to 100°, gives the sensation 
of warmth te the body, and is applied both locally and generally; i in the form of 
vapour, fomentation, and bath. Water is found ina state of nature combined 
with different quantities of caloric within the above range of temperature. In 
the Buxton hot springs the temperature is about 82°; at Bristol it is from 76° 
to 84°; and at Bath the range is from 110° to 114°.4 ‘The necessary degree of 
temperature, however, ts gencrally obtained by artificially heating the water. > 

The general application of warm water is obtained by means of baths. When 
the greater part of the entire body is immersed, the water constitutes properly 
a bath (Lalnewin) ; but when half only is immersed, itis a half bath (semtcupwm). 
These may be either 

A The hot bath (Zalnewm calidum), from 97° to 100°. 
. The tepid bath (Lalvewm tepidum), from 62° to 90°. 
ec. The vapour bath (Lalneum vaporis). 

The two first differ in temperature only; but the last, from the water olehitage 
applicd in a very minutely divided state, acts with much greater effect than water 
in the liquid form, ‘The operation of the first of these forms of applying water is 
stimulant; 1t augments he action of the beart and arteries, renders the skin red, 
quickens respiration, and produces a copious flow of sweat: but the others, al 


though they excite the sensation of heat, yet lessen the frequency of the pulse, : 
relax powerfully the skin and simple solids, and diminish generally increased ex-_ 


citement. It has been a question of some interest, whether water be ever taken 
into the body by the cutaneous absorbents? That it is taken m has been de- 
nied by many philosophers, and facts brought forward to support the opinion. 


Dr. Currie and Dr. Pearson, afier half an hour's immersion in the Buxton bath, : 


at 82°, found that the weight of the body was rather diminished than increased ; 
and in a case of disphagia, in which neither food nor drink was taken by the 
mouth for a considerable time, the patient,:when put into the tepid bath, felt 
hjs thirst alleviated, and received much comfort, without his weight being at 
allincreased. Dr. Currie supposed that the abatement. of thirst in this case 
arose from the relaxation of the exhalants of the surface produced by the bath, 
and those of the stomach sympathizing: and that although the exhalants ter- 
minate by @pen mouths which pierce the epidermis, yet as the mouths of the 
’ 


. 
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® Reports on Cold Mater, i. 138. : 2 Jhid 1. 259. 


3. Currie vives the following restitlts of the affusion :—~'The heat of the body 1 in 


fever as indicated | by the thermometer being 103, was by it reduced to 98 in half 
an hour; and the pulse from 112 to 80 beats, (vol. i. 22): the heat 101 was re- 
duced to 99; and the pulse from 112 to 98 in the same trme. ‘The hess 106 
was reduced to 98 ; and the pulse from 130 to 90. (Vol. 1.46.) 

4 The temper sabyre-of the Cross Bath pump is 10°; the King’s Bath, 112°: 
andthe Hot Bath, 114% 
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abserbents terminaté under it, and do nor come into contact with the open air; 
so while the.epidermis remains wnirritated and entire, no absorption of fluid 
can therefore take place from the surface. Many experiments made by cae 
are also in favour of the opinion that no cutaneous absorption is effected in the 
bath. Among others, he immersed venereal patients in baths containing oxy- 
turiate of mercury in solution, and found that while the cuticle remained en- 
tire, no salivation, nor other Adoct of the mercury on the system, was apparent ; 
but the specific effect of the remedy always took place when the epidermis was 
injured or destroyed, as in itch. It must, however, be observed, that in ve 
case of disphagia the urine flowed as if drink had been taken by the mouth ; 
circumstance which Currie supposes to depend on the absorption from the Ae 
mosphere by the lungs. ‘his, however, is an assumed position: the free exha- 
lation from the lungs 1 is evident, but it is by no means proved that any absorp- 
tion takes place. it is true that the weight of the body in the above case was 
diminished ; but from the sum of this loss we must abstract the cutaneous ex- 
halation of the part of the body not immersed, the pulmonary exhalation, and 
the weight of the egesta: and were a supposition to be admitted as areument, 
it might be suggested that the relaxant power of the warm water acting on the. 
epidermis as on inert matter, may open a way through it to the mouths of the 
absorbents. The question is still undecided, and fortunately it ig not of much 
‘importance in a practical point of view. 

Warm and vapour baths are eflicaciously employed in acute rheumatism, in- 
flammation of the abdominal viscera, of the kidneys, bladder, and uterus; in 
suppression of uterine, and in spasmodic affections, particularly those to which 
_ infants are lable, arising from dentition and other irritations. ‘The general re- 

_laxation produced by their use has been taken advantage of for assisting the 
reduction of strangulated hernia; for, although the eflect’be not topical as it 
regards the hernial tumour, yet the general relaxation produced gives a dispo- 
sition to all the parts to regain their proper lace. ‘he tepid bath is found to 
be very useful in the rigidities which follow some acute diseases, as gout and, 
rheumatism in nodosities of the joints'; and, according to some, the rigidities 
attendant on old age® Its eifects in promoting the jatural excretions by the 
skin render it very “serviceable in promoting the cure of herpetic eruptions: in 
slight cases of lepra the use of it with friction is all that is requir ed ; and in all 
cutaneous, foulnesses it is a most important auxiliar y- ; 

The partial application of warm water as a remedy is made by means of 

i, a. The foot bath (pediluvium) : 
b. The hip bath (corcetuviwm): and 
c. The hand bath (manulwuiwm). 
2. d. Fomentations of vegetable decoctions : and 
e. Flannel cloths wrung out of boiling water, by which the mois- 
ture is applied in a state of vapour. ‘ 

These partial baths are useful in the same diseases for which the rb baths 
are employed; but are better adapted for relieving the rigidity of single joints, 
and topical lafigmaacion: -and the hip bath has lately been found to be very 
beneficial in suppressed mensiruation, and for relieving the pains of cancer in 
utero, 

For fomentations it is the practice to employ vegetable decoetions; but the 
best of these can ‘be regarded only as vehicles for retaining the heat ad MOis« 
ture. At all times, flannel cloths wrung out of boiling water are superior ; 
both because the water is applied inthe form of vapour, and also, while the 
continue as long warm, they do not wet the bed and linen of the patient. The 
flannel cloths should be each about two yards long, with the ends sewed toge- 
ther; so that by means of iwo sticks, one being at each end, turned in opposite 
directions, they may be wrung pen dryer, when taken out of the boili Ing 


t Haygarth, Clinical History of Diseases, 8vo, Lond. 18085. i 
? Tepid bathing with friction is said by one author, “ vitam sepe per plures 


menses, interdum etiam per aliquot ap Sa protraxise.” Gr evory, Conspectue 
Med, ii. 100. 
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water, than could be effected ‘by the hands. . The principal circumstance to be 
attended to in the application of fomentations is the frequent renewal of them, 
in order that a steady and constant heat may be aps ~ the fomented part. 


I. MINERAL WATERS.’ 


Ir has been already noticed that, although no natural water is found in a state 
of absolute purity, yet that in general the quantity of foreign matters is uot suffi- 
cient to give it any very sensible taste or odour. In some instances, however, 
these are so considerable, and of such a nature, as to prevent the water from 
forming a part of the nourishment of animals; in which case it is denominated 
a MINERAL WATER, and can be useful to mankind only ina medicinal point of 
view. 

The substances found in mineral waters may be arranged under four heads. 

I, Arr and Gase: 
As Ae guene Air. (very common.) 
2, Oxygen Gas. (rare.) 
S. Azotic Gas. (Buxton, Harrowgate, Lymington, Priors.) 
4, Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas. (Harrowgate, Mc age 
YW. Acips. 2 
A. Carbonic Acid. (very common.) . 
2. Sulpburous Acid. (some hot springs in haa. Y 
3, Eoracic Acid. (some lakes in tke ) 
iff. oni acy and Earrus: 
4, Soda. (Geyzer, Rykum, hot springs in Iceland.) 
: Silica. (Geyzer, Rykum, Carlsbad, Pongues, Pu.) 
3. Lime. (doultful.) : 
IV. Comrounp Sars: ass 
1, Sulphate of Soda. (very common.) . 
Ammonia. (some volcanie spr ings.) 
—— Lime. (very common.) 
—- Magnesia. (Kpsom, and many other springs.) . 
——-——— Alumina. (very rare.) 
Jron. (volcanic springs.) 
—_—— Copper. (waiers from copper mines.) 
. Nitrate of Potass. (some springs in Hungary, rare.) 
——— Lime. (some springs in Arabia.) 
10, — Magnesia. (rare.) 
41, Muriate of Potass.. (Uh/ealorg, Sweden. rare.) 
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12 Soda. (very cominon.) 

13, ———-——— Ammonia. (some springs tn Italy and Sileria.) 
i4, —— Barytes. (very wicommon.) “ 
bby Hee ae, (very common.) 


16, ——_—_--—. Magnesia. (drito.) 

by Ae Abmnina. (wncommon.) 

——— Manganese. (Lynungton Priors.) 
19, Carbonate of Potass, (rare.) 

20, ———--—-——. Soda. (very common.) 

21 en AMMONIA. (rare) 

22, ———————-=—-— Lime. (very common.) 


“3, —— Magnesia. (very common.) 

24, ——--——--——-—- Alumina. (rare.) 

25... —— ror nme Tron... (commons) r 
sd Hydroselp HuESOF laste (not uncommon in sulphureous springs 

27. -—— wommne—__— Soda. sea ve prings.) 


28. Subborate of Soda. (/akes.an Persia and TFhabet-)- 
These substances are not all contained in any mineral water, seldom more 


’ The greater part of the chemiral observations ow mineral waters s has been 
taken from Thomson’s System of Chemistry. oe 
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than five or six being present together; and they are generally in very minute 
quantity, the character and properties of the water depending on one or two 
ingredients which predominate. This allows.mineral waters to be arranged 
into the four following classes: 1. AcIpDULOUS WATERS; 2. CHALYBEATE Wa- 
TERS; 3. SULPHUREOUS WaTFRS; 4.,SALING WATERS. We shall first give a 
sketch of the physical characters and medicinal properties of each of these 
classes ; and then describe the method of determining the ingredients, and their 
proportions, contained in any mineral water. eae st 

_ d. AcrpuLous waTers—owe their properties chiedy to carbonic acid. They 

sparkle when drawn from the spring, or when poured into a glass; have an aci- 
dulous taste, and become vapid when exposed to the air. Besides free carbonic 
acid, on the presence of which these qualities depend, acidulous waters contain - 
generally also carbonates of soda, of lime, of magnesia, and of iron; aud some- 
times muriate of soda. ies | 

The most celebrated springs of this class are Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, and Carls- 
bad. They are tonic and diuretic ; and in large doses produce.a sensible degree 
of exhilaration. They all afford a grateful and moderate stimulus to the sto- 
mach; but the Pyrmont, Spa, and Carlsbad, containing carbonate of iron, are 
especially useful in all cases of impaired digestion; while those which contain 
alkaline carbonates, as the Carlsbad and Seltzer, are more particularly employed 
as palliatives in calculous affections. seed 

2. CHALYBEATE WATERS—oOwe their properties to iron in combination ge- 
nerally with carbonic acid; and as thisis usually in excess, they are often acidu- 
lous as wellas chalybeate. ‘The metal is found also in the form of a sulphate, 
but the instances of this are. very rare. 

Chalybeate waters have a styptic or inky taste; they are when newly drawn 
transparent, and strixe a black with tincture of nutgalls; but an ochrey sedi- 
ment soon falls, and the water loses its taste. If the iron be in the state of sul- 
phate, however, no sediment falls; and the black colour is produced by the 
above test, even after the water has been boiled and filtered. ‘There are-many 
chalybeates in Great Britain; but the most celebrated are ‘Tunbridge, Brighton, 
and Peterhead: the Cheltenham spring also contains carbonate of iron; but on 
account of the large proportion of saline matter, and its strong purgative pro- 
perties, itis not ranked 1n this class. 

Chalybeate waters are powerful tonics, and are employed in dyspepsia, scro- 
phulous affections, cancer, amenorrheea,ichlorosis, and the other diseases of debi- 
lity for which the artificial preparations of iron are used.. Much of the benefit de- 

rived from the use of chalybeate waters depends on the extreme division of the 

metallic salts they contain, as well as the vehicle in which it is given; while at 
the same time cheir operation is much modified by the carbonic acid by which 
the iron is suspended. ; 

3. SULPHUREOUS WATERS—derive their character chiefly from sulphuretted 

* hydrogen gas ;, which in some of them 1s uncombined, while in others it is united 

with lime or an.alkali. They are transparent when newly drawn from the 

spring, and. have the feetid odour of rotten eggs, which is gradually lost from 
exposure to the air, arid the water becomes turbid. When they are strongly 
impregnated with the gas, they redden ii:fuston of litmus, and exhibit ‘some 

-other of the characteristics of acids ; and even in a weak state biacken silver and 

leads “They generally contain muriate of magnesia or other saline matters, 

which modify their powers as a remedy. 

The most important sulphureous springs in this island are those of Kilburn, 
Harrowgate, and Moffat, which are resorted to chiefly for the cure of cutaneous 
eruptions, and are applied locally as well as drunk. They are slightly sudo. 
rific and diuretic, and are apt to occasion in some patients headach of short 
duration, directly after they are drunk. They are also employed for curing 
visceral and scrophulous obstructions, torpor of the intestines, and some dys- 
peptic and hypochondriac cases. 

4, SALINE MINERAL WATERS—owe their properties altogether to saline com- 
pounds. ‘Those which predominate, and give their characters to the waters of 
this class, are either; 1. Salts, the basis of which is lime; or, 2. Muriates of 
soda and magnesia; or, 3. Sulphate of magnesia; or, 4. Alkaline carbonates. 
They are mostly pyrgative, the powers of the salts they contain being very 
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much increased by the large proportion of water in which they are exhibited. 
‘They are employed in diseases which require continued and moderate intesti- 
nal evacuations, as dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, chronic hepatitis, jaundice, and 
strumous swellings. ‘They are more grateful to the stomach when carbonic 
acid also is present; and when they contain iron, as in the case of the Chelten- 
bam spring, their tonic powers combined with their purgative qualities render 
them still more useful in dyspeptic complaints and amenorrhea. 

To this class the water of the ocean belongs. The quantity of saline matter 
it contains varies in different latitudes: thus between 10° and 20° it is rather 
more than 2th ; at the equator it is Ath; and at 57° north it is only ith. The 
saline ingredients are muriate of soda, muriate of lime and magnesia, muriate’ 
of magnesia, time, and sulphate of soda and magnesia. Its medicinal properties 
are the same as those of the saline purging waters, but more powerful; and as 
a bath, its efficacy is much superior to that of fresh water. 

The general effects of mineral water are modified by temperature, whether 
they be taken internally, or externally applied. In some springs, as those of 


‘Bath and Buxton, thejr virtues depend almost altogether on temperature; and 


in others, as Malvern, which has been found to contain scarcely any foreign 
matter, the simple diluent power of the pure water seems to produce the bene- 
fit that results from drinking them. Some of the good effects of all of them, 
however, must be allowed to proceed from change of scene, relaxation from 
business, amusement, temperance, and regular hours; and in these circum- 
stances the drinking the waters at the springs possesses advantages which cannot 
be obtained from artificial waters, however excellent the imitations may be; 
nor even from the natural waters when bottled and conveyed from the springs- 
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Such are the known contents of the most celebrated mineral waters. Many 
more have been analysed, but it is unnecessary te introduce an account of them 
in this place; and I consider it to be of more importance to describe the me- 
thod of determining the nature and proportion of the substances, or the analy- 
sisof mineral waters, one of the most difficult parts of practical chemistry. 


METHOD OF ANALYSING MINERAL WATERS!. 


a 
Tue first circumstance to be attended to in the chemical examination of any 
mineral water, is to determine the gross weight of the substances held in solution. 
This is to be done by first ascertaming the specific gravity of the mineral wa- 
ter; then subtracting from it the specific Madity of distilled water, (both 
expressed in whole numbers) multiplying the remainder by 1:4. ‘The pro- 
duct is the gross saline contents, in a quantity of the water denoted by the num- 
ber employed to indicate the specific gravity of distilled water®. Thus, if the 
specific gravity of the mineral water be 1-079, as that of distilled water is 1-000, 
the remainder, after the subtraction of the latter fromthe former, in whole num- 
bers, will be 79 which, multiplied by 14 makes 1106; and therefore 110-6 is 
thesum of the saline contents of 1000 parts of'the water; or 11-06 are contained 
in 100 parts. Vhe next step is to ascertain the particular substances, and the 
proportion of each, contained in the water. . aa 
1. The AERIAL Or GASEOUS BoDIEs are to be first separated by boiling for 
a guarter of an hour as much of the water as will fill two-thirds of a glass 
retort, connected with an inverted jar, divided into cubic inches and tenths, 
full of mercury, and placed in a mercurialtrough. The air and gases wall pass 
over into the jar. and depressthe mercury; and when cool, atter subtracitag the 
air of the retort, the quantity of air expelled trom the water may be easily de- 
termined. 

The only gaseous bodies contained in water are atmospheric air, oxygen gas, 
azotic gas, carbonic acid gas, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and sulphurous acid = 
of which the foilowing cannoi exist together in the same water. 

: Oxygen gas and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and sulphurous acid. 

If sulphuretted hydrogen gas be present, it must be first separated ; then the 
sulphurous acid, and carbonic acid gas; and lastly, the oxygen and azotic gases. 

a. Sulphuretted hydrogen ges 1s known to be contained in water by its pecu- 

liar odour, by the water becoming turbid when exposed to the air and de- 
positing sulphur, by its blackening paper dipped in a solution of lead, and 
precipitating nitrate of silver black or brown. It may be separated trom 
the air obtained from water during boiling, by carrying the jar into a tub of 
warm water and introducing nitric acid, which absorbs the sulphuretted hy- 
7 drogen. The bulk of this gas contained in any water is determined by 
filling a jar three-fourths with the water, inverting it in a water-trough, 
and introducing nitrous gas at intervals, as long as red fumes appear, or the 
hepatic odour contmues; when the jar is turned up and the air blown out. 
‘The nitrous gas in this operation mixing with the common air in the upper 
part of the jar forms nitrous acid, which renders the water turbid, by de- 
composing the sulphuretted bydrogen and precipitating sulphur. The 
bulk of hepatic gas is determined by the weight of the sulphur thrown 
down, one grain indicating the presence of 333 cubic inches of the gas. 

b. Sulphurous acid gas is ascertained by the same tests as discover thé pres 

sence of sulphuric acid and water. 

ce. Carb nic acid gas is detected by lime-water.occasioning a precipitate solu- 

ble with effervescence in muriatic acid; by reddening fugaciously tinciure 
of litmus, and losing this property when boiled. 

To esiimate the bulk of these gases, introduce into the air obtained by 
boiling the water, a solution of pure potass, and agitate the whole gently. 
These acid gases will be absorbed, and any other gases left ; after whic 
the bulk of the residtum must be estimated, and subtracted from the bulk 
of the whole to obiain that of the acid gases absorbed, Evaporate next 

t 

1 The fcliowing observations on this important subject are chiefly extracted 
from the System of Chemistry of Dr.’Thomson. 

2 This useful formula was invented by Mr. Kirwan. See Essay on Minerat 
Waiters, 145, 
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the potass, slowly, nearly toe dryness; and by leaving it exposed to the at~ 
mosphere, sulphate of potass will be formed, which may be separated by 
dissolving the potass in diluted muriatic acid and filtering the solution. 100 
grains of sulphate of potass indicate 42°72 cubic inches of sulphurous acid 
gas, which being subtracted from the bulk of the gas absorbed by the pot- 
ass, leaves the bulk of the carbonic acid gas. 

d. Oxygen gas, after the above gases are separated, may be examined by 
means of the solution of sulphate of iron saturated with nitrous gas'. A 
small graduated tube tilled with the air to be examined is to be plunged into 
this solution, and moved backwards and forwards for a few minutes. The 
whole of the oxygen is rapidly absorbed, and by marking the greatest ab/ 
sorption, its bulk in a given quantity of the air is ascertained. 

e. Axotic or nitrogen gus is discovered by not being at allaffected by eudiome« 

' trical processes. 

2.  ALKvLIES, and ALKALINE, EARTHY, and METALLIC CARBONATES, 
Alkalies, even in minute quantities, are discovered in water by rendering in- 
fusion of turmeric brown. When the change is permanent, the fixed alkalies 
may be supposed to be present; when fugacious, the alkaliis ammonia. An 
infusion of Brazil-wood is rendered blue by the alkaline and earthy carbo- 
nates, and the additien of sulphuric acid produces effervescence. Tincture of 
nutgalls discovers iron: the colour is violet if alkaline carbonates or earthy 
salts be also present ; dark purple indicates other alkaline salts ; purplish red, 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas; and whitish and then black, sulphate of lime. 
Boiling the water precipitates the earthy and metallic carbonates. 

The following substances of this class set down in the first column are incom- 
patible, or cannot exist in mineral waters, with the salts placed in the opposite 


column. : 


(Fixed alkaline sulphates, - 
: ; Alum. 
Alkalies ........ pe oe 5 Sulphate of magnesia. 
---——-— of iron. 
Muriate of barytes. 
of lime. 
of magnesia. 
Nitrate of lime. 
. Sulphate of iron. 
Earthy carbonates...... ; Muriate of barytes. 
Sulphate of lime. 
Carbonate ef magnesia..¢ Alum. 
Murtate of lime, 

a, Alkalies and their carbonates are ascertained to be present in mineral waters 
by the tests already mentioned. ‘The volatile nature of ammonia easily 
distinguishes it if present, which is very seldom: and the best test for de- 
termining whether the fixed alkali be potass or soda is muriate of platina!, 
which forms an immediate precipitate with potass or any salt containiag it, 
but is not at all affected by soda. ‘ithe quantity of an alkali is determined 
by saturating it with sulphuric acid, and noting the quantity ot real acid? 
necessary ; setting down, for every 100 grains oi real acid used, 121-48 of 
potass, or 78°32 of soda: and the loss of weight produced by the efferves- 
cence on dropping inthe acid, being added. to the above, shows the quan- 
tity of analkaline carbonate. 

b. Earthy carbonates. it the water contams-sulphuretted hydrogen gas, this 
must be separated by exposing the water for a considerable time to ine air, 
before the quantities of the éarthy carbonates can be estimated. After thus 
exposing it (if necessary), boil tne water for fifteen minutes, filterit when 
cold; and treat what remains on the filter with muriatic acid, waich will 
dissolve the carbonates of lime, of maguesia,and of iron. The residuum, 
which may contain carbonate of alumina, and perhaps sulphate of lime, 
is to be dried in a red heat, and its weight noted; and then boiled in a solus 


Alkaline carbonates.... 


2 Dr. Henry. yee ; 
2 For a rule to determine the quantity of real acid in any diluted acid, see 


page 314- 
3B 
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tion of carbonate of soda. The soda is next to be saturated with mutiatie 
acid, and the mixture botled for half an hour, which precipitates carbonate 
of lime and alumina. This precipitate being dried, the lime is to be sepa~ 
rated by acetic acid, and the alumina that remains dried and weighed ; so 
that by subtracting | its weight from the original weight the proportion of 
sulphate of lime is ascertaimed. 

‘lo estimate the contents of the muriatic solution, add to it ammonia as 
long as it throws down areddish precipitate, which is the iron united with 
a portion of magnesia. ‘The magnesiais to be separated by acetic acid, the 
precipitaie being previously dried by exposure to the air, in a heat of 200°, 
and the solution added to' the muriatic soluuion: and to determine the 
weight of the iron, it is to be redissolved in muriatic acid, then precipitated _ 
by an alkaline carbonate, dried and weighed. 

Sulphurie acid is now to be added to ‘the muriatic solution ; ; and the sul- 
phate of lime, thus obtained, is to be heated to redness, and weighed ; set~ 
ting down for every {00 grains of it 70 of carbonate of lime. From the 
solution the magnesia is lastly to be separated by subcarbonate of soda, 
dried and weighed : then evaporate the remaining solution to drywess, and 
wash the residue with distilled water so as to dissolve the muriate of soda. 
‘Yhis residue is subcarbonate of magnesia, the weight of which, when 
dried, must be added to the former; which gives the entire weight of the 
subcarbonate of magnesia. 


MuinERAL ACIDS Exist 19 mineral water sometimes uncombined, but more. 


generally combined with alkahes and earths, forming sulphates. 
@. SuLPHURIC ACID is readily detected by muriate of barytes, when it does 


not exceed the millionth part of the water. ‘To render this test certain, 
however, the muriate must be dilutcd; the alkaline carbonates, if the 
water contain any, must be previously saturated with muriatic acid; and 
the precipitate must be insoluble in muriatic acid. 

The proportion of sulphurie acid is easily estimated by saturating it 
with barytes water, and heating the pr ecipitate to ignition: every 100 
grains of this sulphate of batytes indicate 23-5 of reai sulphuric acid. 
The S2uphates contamed in mineral waters are six in number, and are ine 

compatible with a following salts placed in the opposite column. 
Nitrates of lime and of magnesia. 
Fixed alkaline sulphates < Muriates of lime and of magnesia. 
: . Muriate of magnesia. 
r Alkalies. 
Sulphate of lime ......< Carbonateof magnesia. 
of | Muriate of magnesia. 
r Alkales. . 
Muriate of barytes. 
Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of lime, 
Carbonate of magnesia. 
° Alkaties. 
Sulphate of magnesia ...< Murtate of barytes. 
Nitrate, muriate of lime. 
Alkalies. 
Sulphate of iron.......< Muriate of barytes. 
n Si | Earthy carbonates, 
Muriate of lime. 
Nitrate of lime. 


AlUM «02 -ee eee ee eees 


Sulphates, except of ime 


& 1, Sulphate of soda.—To detect this salt, first evaporate the water to one 


half, and add lime-water as long as any precipitate falls. ‘This precipis 
tates all the earths except sulphate of lime, which may be separated b 
evaporating the fluid till it becomes concentrated, then adding a little i 
cohol, and after filtration a little oxalic acid. If lime-water produces a7 
precipitate in the water thus treated, immediately, or after a little alco- 
hol be added, either sulphate of potass or of sodais present. ‘To deter- 
mine Which, precipitate with acetate of barytes; filter and evaporate the 
filtered fluid to dryness; then dissolve the residue by digesting it in alco- 
hol, and evaporate to dryness. If the sulphate be 5 wobete of potass, 
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the dry salt thus obtained being acetate of potass will deliquesce; but if 
it be sulphate of soda, the acetate will efloresce. 
The proportion of the alkaline sulphates is found by precipitating 


their acid, by nitrate of barytes, from the: water purified as above. If — 


soda be the base of the salt contained in the water, for every 170 grains 
of this precipitate ignited, set down 100 grains of dried sulphate of soda : 
af potass be the base, for 136°36 grains of ignited precipitate, set down 
100 of dry sulphate of potass. 

&. 2. Sulphate of lime is detected by an immediate precipitate being formed 
by oxalic acid, or oxalate of potass, which, although a less sensible, is, 
nevertheless, a more accurate test. ‘To determine its quantity, first satu- 
‘rate any earthy carbenates that may be present with nitric acid ; then 
evaporate the fluid to a few ounces; and having precipitated the sulphate 

of lime by meansof proof spirit, dry and weigh it. . 

&. 3. Alum is detected by carbonate of magnesia, muriate of lime, muriate 
of magnesia, or succinate of ammonia. ‘Twelve grains of alumina pre- 
cipitated by carbonate of magnesia, heated to incandescence, indicate 
i00 grains of crystallized alum, or 49 of the dried salt. 

i, 4. Sulphate of magnesia may be detected ‘in any water (previously freed 
from any alum or uncombined acids it might have contamed) by hydro- 
sulphuret of strontian, which produces an immediate precipitate. If no 


other earthy sulphate be present, the magnesia may be precipitated by 


soda; every 36°68 grains of the dried precipitate indicating 100 grains 
of dried sulphate of magnesia. If alum be present, the precipitate ob- 
tained as above, is first to be treated with acetic acid, which dissolves the 
magnesia and leaves the argil: and then the acetate of magnesia. being 
decc nposed, by soda, the precipitate, which is magnesia, 1s to be dried 
and weighed. If sulphate of iron be present, mix the water with a pos~ 
tion of argil, and expose it for some days to the air, during which time 
oxide of iron and sulphate of alumina are precipitated, leaving the sul- 
phate of magnesia alone in solution; which may be then estimated by 
the above method. 

b. 5, Sulphate of cron is detected by tincture of galls striking a black colour 
with the water after it has been boiled, and has cooled. Its quantity may 
be estimated by precipitating the iron by prussiate of potass'. 

e. Muriaric acip, either uncombined or combined, in tnineral waters is 
detected by nitrate of silver, which forms with it a white precipitate, in- 
soluble in nitric acid: but the alkaline carbonates, if any, musr be first 
saturated by nitric acid; and any sulphuric acid removed by nitrate of 
barytes. ‘The proportion of uncombined muriatic acid is ascertained by 
saturating it with barytic water, and then precipitating the barytes by 
sulphuric acid. For every 100 grains of the ignited precipitate set down 
21 grainsof real muriatic acid. : 

a. The Muriales contamed in mineral waters are incompatible. with the 
following articles in the second column. 

f Sulphate of lime. 


: } Alum. 
Mursiateor baryient! ec yy - 
sulphate of magnesia. 
~ > OF iFON. 


Fixed alkaune sulphates, 
Muriate of lime......2 Alum. 
| Sulphate of maghesia. 
Muriate of magnesia ,,.. Fixed alkaline sulphates. 

d. 1. Mumrates of soda and of potass are detected in water by acetate of silver: 
but any earthy nitrates and muriates must first be decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, and the sulphates separated by alcohol and nitrate of barytes. To 
ascertain whether the precipitate be muriate of soda or of potass, evaporate 
to dryness, then dissolve the acetate in alcohol, and again evaporate to 


1 To make the calculation, the weight of a precipitate produced by the prus- 
siate in a solution of a given weight of sulphate of iron in water must be 
previously determined. : 


~ 


d. 


Sy 
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dryness. If it be acetate of potass the salt will deliquesce, but if acetate 
of soda it will effloresce. ‘I’o estimate the quantity of these salts, if they 
be unaccompanied by other salts, itis only necessary to dry and weigh the 
precipitate by nitrate of silver ; setting down for every 217°65 grains of it, 
100 of muriate of potass; and for 235 grains, 100 of muriate of soda. If 
alkaline carbonates be present, they must be first saturated with sulphuric 
acid, andsulphate of silver used to precipitate the muriatic acid. 


2. Murtate of larytes is detected by sulphuric acid. Itis rarely found, 
3. Muriate of lime. To detect this salt the water must be first freed from 


the sulphates, then filtered, evaporated to dryness, the dry mass treated 
with alcohol, and the residue, after evaporating the alcohol, dissolved in 
water. If this solution yieldsa precipitate with acetate of silver, the water 
contained muriate of lime. 


@d. 4. Muriate of magriesia is detected by separating the sulphates, and pro- 


fe 


ceeding as in the former case. If the aqueous solution of the dry mass 
treated with alcohol afford no precipitate with carbonate of lime, and if 
sulphuric acid and evaporation, with alcohol, occasion no precipitate, the 
solution contains only muriate of magnesia. 


5. Muriate of alumina is detected by first saturating any alkali the water 


ee 


may contain with nitric acid, and separating any sulphuric acid by nitrate 
of barytes; and then adding carbonate of lime, Which preduces a precipi- 
tate if this salt be present. ‘This process also precipitates muriate of iron 
and of manganese if any be present. 

To estimate the quantities of these muriates, which may all be contained 
in the same water, the earths, after separating any sulphates that may be 
present, are to be precipitated by barytes-water, and redissolved in muri- 
atic acid. They are then to be separated by the rules already mentioned, 
and separately weighed. For every 5( grains of lime, set down 100 of dried 
muriate of lime; for 30 grains of magnesia, 100 of muriate of magnesia ; 
and for 21°8 grains of alumina, 100 of muriate of alumina. The barytes 
of the muriate of barytes, which the addition of the barytes-water had 
formed in the mineral water by precipitating the earths, 1s now to be se- 
parated by sulphuric acid, and its muriatic acid expelled by heat; after 
which the muriate of soda which the water originally contained, is to be 
obtained by evaporation. 

Nerrric Acip never exists in an uncombined state in mineral waters; and 
even the nitrates are comparatively of rare occurrence. 


f. The nitrates are incompatible with the salts, in the second column of the 


following table. 
Alkaline carbonates, 


Fixed alkaline sulphates. 
Nitrate of lime,.......< Alum. 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Carbonates of magnesia and alumina. 


Nitrate of magnesia .... Fixed alkaline sulphates. 


fi. 1. Nitrate, of potass occurs in mineral waters in conjunction with sul- 


phates and muriates; the former of which must be decomposed by acetate 
of barytes, and the latter by acetate of silver, before the nitrates can be 
estimated. After these previous steps, filter the water, then evaporate it to 
dryness, and treat the residue with alcohol; which dissolves the acetates, 
and leaves the nitre. 


f: 2, Nitrate of lime is detected by first concentrating the water, and sepa- 


rating thesulphates by alcohol: then filtering and distilling off the alcohol, 
and separating any muriatic acid by acetate of silver; afterwards, filtering 
again, evaporating to dryness, and dissolving the residue in alcohol, 
which must be also distilled off, and the dry residue dissolved in water, If 
oxalic acid detect lime in this solution, the mineral water contained ni- 
trate of lime; the quantity of which may be estimated by precipitating 
with sulphuric acid, and calculating the quantity of lime contained in the 
sulphate ; and for every 35 grains of lime setting down 100 grains of dry 
nitrate of lime. 


J. 3. Nitrate of magnesia is detected by nearly the same means; but to the 


. 
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last watery solution, instead of oxalic acid add potass as long as any pre- 
cipitateappears. Filter this solution; evaporate, and treat the dry mass 
with alcohol. If a residue of nitre remains, the mineral water contained 
nitrate of magnesia. : 

Such isthe general method of ascertaining the components of mineral waters, 
and the proportioa of the ingredients contained in any particular water. To 
render the analysis complete many minutiz must necessarily be atteaded to; 
but the detail of these would far exceed the limits which a work of this kind 
can admit of; and, after all, much must depend upon the ingenuity and expert- 
ness of the operator. : 


N° I. 
OF THE DOSES OF MEDICINES, 


Turoucuout the foregoing pages, the doses of the medicines described have 
been set down as they are generally stated by authors; but it is necessary to res 
mark, that although the quantities mentioned are such as may be safely admi- 
nistered, yet, thatin actual practice the judgement of the prescriber may either 
increase or diminish them as circumstances direct. ‘These circumstances inflyu- 
encing the operation of medicines are sex, temperament, habit, disease, and idio« 
syncrasy. Women in general require smaller doses of any kind of medicine 
than men; those of a sanguine temperament usually require smaller doses also, 
than those of the melancholic; habit diminishes very considerably the effect of 
the majority of remedies on the animal economy, particularly of narcotics and 
stimulants, which may be taken in very large quantities after their use has been 
continued fer a considerable length of time; and disease sets ut defiance all gee 
neral calculations on this subject. Idiosyncrasy, also, has a very considerable in- 
fluence in moderating the effect of medicines; some individuals being very sus- 
ceptible of the action of substances which produce very little effect in general 
while on others the most active remedies, mercury for example, can scarcely 
be made to produce any effect. ; 

A more certain rule, however, can be given, for regulating the doses of medi- 
cines, as suited to the different periocs of life; and the following Taste, origin- 
ally drawn up by Gaubius, may be considered asa suilicient guide for the young 
practitioner. 


a 


Ages. Proportional quantities. ‘Doses. 


For an adult | suppose the dose to be ljor 1 drachm, 


Under 1 year | will require only Zi 5 grains, 
2 years qatis eis seine eye. ere hs le tO STAINS. 
s 3 satis aise: sv ord view wie anes A OEAING. 
4— we ravceslens cose S— 15, grains, 
7 —s ceescom ease ecee Sins DP seruple, 
14 —— Shivisitvrenycgietas « tte malta: draghm, 
20 —— ee esececcceceees B= 2 scruples. 
Above 21 ———| The common dose —— 1 drachm., 
60 ——{ ‘The inverse gradation | of the above. | 


In the following Posological and Prosodial Table the doses are those fitted for 


an adult. To render it more useful, we have added the Synonyma ef the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin Pharmacopaias. 
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in which they are found. } 


PAGE 
A. 
ABIETIS resina L. 294 
Abrotani folia D. 56 
Absinthium L. 58 
Absinthii maritimicacumina D. 57 
Absinthium vulgare; folia D. 58 


Acaciz gummi L, 4 


Acetosz folia L. 341 
Acetosella L. 275 
Acetas ferri D. §22 
hydrargyri D. 524 
plumbi D. ' 547 

kali De 444 

Acetis hydrargyri E. 524° 
ae plumbi E. 547 
potassz E. ALS 
Acetum L. : 6 
aromaticum E. 658 
celchici L. 658 
distillatum D. 414 

scilla L.D. 659 

sci maritime E. ib. 

vini D. Pees 6) 
Acidum aceticum (dilutum) L, 414 
aceticum D. 416 


camphoratum D, 
acetosum E. 6 
camphoratum E. 658 


distillatum E. 4)4 

forte E. 416 
benzoicum L. E.D. 417 
citricum Ju. 419 
crystallis concretum D, 419 
muriaticum L. E. D. » 421 
dilutum D. 494 
nitricum L. E. 425 
dilutum L. 499 
nitrosum E. D. 426 
dilutum E, D. 499 
succini D. E. 430 


sulphuricum L. E.D. > 9 
dilutum L. E. D. 431 
aromaticum E. 433 
Aconiti folia L. ig 


Angelica; radix, semen E, 


PACE 
Aconitum; folia D. 1Z 
napellus ; folia E, ib. 
gene calamus; radix E, 14 
Acori radix D. ib. 
Adeps L.E. — 384 
vulgo sevum ovillum E. D. 274. 
suillus D. 384 
eo L. D. 
fErugo L.E 142) 
preparata D. » 408 
fésculi hippocastani semen, cor- 
fex, B..): 15 
fEther nitrosus D. 651 
rectificatus L. 646 
sulphuricus E. 645 
sulphuricus L. D. 646 
s cum alcohole E. 650 
c.alcohole arom. E. ib. 
Agrimonia D. 16 
_Aleohol L. E. D. 370, 619 
dilutum E. 372 
ammoniatum E, 623 
aromaticum, E, ib. 
feetidum. D. 625 
Ali radix L. E. D: 18 
Allées spicatz extractum L. | > 1 
vulgaris extractum L. (22 
hepatica E. D. ib. 
Althez folia et radix L. E. 24 
Alumen L. D. e 95 
exsiccatum L. 470 
ustum D. ib. 
Amomi repentis sem. E, 161 
Amomum zingiber ; radix E. 410 
Ammoniz carbonas L, 436 
murias ‘L. Bhd 
Ammoniacum L, E. DD 192 
Ammontaretum cupri E, 509 
Amygdala amara, dulcis L. E. D, 30 
Amylum L. 393 
Amyridis gileadensis re resina E, 32 
Anchusz tinctoriz radix £ 34 
radix D. ib 
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PAGE 

Anethi semina L. 35 
. feeniculi sem. et rad. E. ib. 
Anthemidis flores L. . 38 
nobilis flores E, 1b. 

Angustura E. D. 146 
Antimoniioxydum L. 494 
sulphuretum L. 41 

_ precipitatum 496 

Anisi semen 299 
Antimonium tartarizatum L, 498 
Api petroselini radix 'E, 43 
“Aqua acetatisammoniz E.D. 439 
alkalina | oxymuriatica 2; 448 
ammoniz E. 441 
carbonatis E. 437 

caustice D. 441 

anethi L. 575 
calcis E. D. 474 
composita D. E97 
carbonatisammoniz D. 438 
earui E. 575 
emnamomi L. D. ib. 
citri aurantii E. tb, 
medice E. + , ib. 

cupri ammoniati D. 510 
distillata L. E. D. 573 
feeniculi L. D. $75 

kali caustici D. 457 
lauri cassiz E. 575 
cinnamomi E, ib. 

muriatis calcis D. ATT 
menthaze piperitz L.E.D. 576 

- pulegii E. ib. 
viridis L. E. ib. 
oxymuriatis D. os ae 
picis liquide D. | 597 
pimentz L. E. D. 576 
potasse E. 456 
pulegi L.D. 576 
rose L. E. D. ib. 
subcarbonatis kali D 453 
sulphureti ammoniz D. 487 
sulphureti kali D. 485 
supercarbonatis potasse KE. 4535 
sodz E. 466 

Arbutus uve ursi, folium E, 44 
Ari radix recens D. : 53 
Aristolochia serpentaria, radix E. 47 
Arctii lappx radix E, 45 
Argentum 1 46 
Argenti nitras L. D. 5O4 
Armoraciz radix L. 122 
Arnice montane herba E. 49 
herba D. ib. 
Arsenici oxydum L. E. 51 
preparatum L. 506 

Arsemias kali D. 508 
drtemisize santonice cacumen BE. 57 
absinthium E, 58 

Searl folia L- - 
ib, 


europx2 folia E. - 


Assafetide gummi resina L. D. 
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PAGE 
bear 


Astragalus tragacantha; gummi E, 63 


Atropz belladonnz folia E. 
Aurantii bacez, cortex L. 


Avene semina L. E. > 
: i 


B. 
Balsamum copaibze D. 
canadense D. 
peruvianum L.D. 
tolutanum L. D. 
Bardanz radix D. 
Barilla D. 
Beccabungz herba D. 
Belladonne folia L. D. 
Benzoe D. 
Benzoinum L. 
Bistorta L. D. ' 
Bitumen petroleum E. 
Boletusignarius E. 
Boras sodz E. 
Borax D. 
Bubon galbanum; gum. res. E. 


Cc 


Cajaputi oleum L. 
Calami radix L. 
Calamina L. 

preparata L. 
Calumbe radix L. y 
GCaix L. D. 


_. Cambogia:L. 


Camphora L. E. D. 
Cancri astaci lapilli E. 
chelz D. 

paguri chele E. 
Cancrorum lapilli preparati E, 
Canella alba; cortex E. D. 
Canellz cortex L. 
Cantharis D. 

Capsici bacce L. D. 
annut fructus E. 
Carboligni L.E. D. 
Carbonas ammoniz E. D. 
barytz E. 
calcis E. 
preparatus E. 
ferri D. 
precipitatus E. 
magnesiz E. 
potasse E. 
impurus E. 
_- purissimus EB. 
sodz impurus E, 
sodz E, D. 
siccata Dy 
zinci impuras. E, 
preparatus E. 
Cardamines flores yD. 


64 
118. 
66 
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PAGE 
~ Vardamines pratensis petal. et fol. E. 82 
Cardamomi semina L. 161 
Cardamomum minus; semina D. 161 
Cardui benedicti folia D, — 90 
Caricz fructus L. E. D. 173 
Cari carui semen E. 84 
Carui semina L. ib. 
Caruon D. ib. 
Caryophylli L. 163. 
Caryephyllus aromaticus E. ib. 
Caryophyllus aromatica D, ib. 
Caryophylli oleam L. E. D. ib. 
Caryophyllum rubrum D. 154 - 
Cascarillz cortex L. D. 136 
Cassiz pulpa L., 85 
fistule fructus E. 85 
Cassia fistularis ‘D. tb. 
lignea cort. flores nondum ex- 
pliciti D. 220 
senna; folium E, 86 
Castoreum L. E. 88 
rossicum et canadense D.. 88 
Cataplasma fermenti L. ~ 716 
sinapeos D, ib. 
sinapis L. ib. 
Catechu extractum L. E. D. 2 
Centauriz benedictz herba E. 90 
cacumina. JL... 4 100 
Centaurium minus D. ib. 
Cepz radix D. 2 
Cera flavaet alba L. E. D. ‘ 95 
Ceratum L. 700 
calaminz L. ib. 
cétace: LL. _ib. 
lytte L. ib. 
plumbi superacetatis fis cc OW 
plumbi compositum L.. - ib, 
resine L, ib, 
sabine L. a FOS 
saponis L. ib. 
simplex E, Y ib. 
Cerevisiz fermentum L. \99 
’ Cervi-elaphi cornu E, 98 
Cerussa D. 304 
Cetaceum L. 289 
_-Chamemelum; flores D. 38 
Chamedryos herba D. 390 
Chironiz centaurii semina E. 100 
Cicuta D. 125 
Cinarez scolymi folia E. 148 
Cineres clavellati D. 313 
Cinchona D. 102 
- Cinchone caribex cortex E, 115 
cordifoliz cortex ‘L. 102 
lancifoliz cortex L. 105 
oblongifoliz cortex L. 107 
. officinalis cortex E. 102 
Cianamomi. cortex L. D. 217 
oleum L, D. E. 219 
Citri aurantii cortex E. D. 118 


fructus immat. D. tb. 
Citrus medicus; fructus, &c. E. 116 


‘ PAGE 
Coccus L, 119 
cacti E, ib.. 
Coccinella D. ib, 
Cochlearia officin. herba E. 121 
armoraciz Es 122 
Coci butyracez, nucis oleum fixum 
_E. 123 
Colchici radix L. D. 124. 
autumnalis radix E. ib: 
Colocynthidis pulpa L. 138 
; fructus, medulla D. ib. 
Colomba radia E. 72 
Colombo radix D. ib. 
vaenrectia amygdale L. 671 
aromatica L. ibe. 
aurantu L, D. ib. 
eassize L. 672 
citri aurantii E. 67) 
opii L. 672 
rosz canine L. 673 
gallice L. 674 
ruts ds ib. 
scammoni L. ib. 
senne L. 675 
Conii folia L. 125° 
maculati folium; sem, E, ibe 
Conserva aurantii E. D. 671 
rose caninz E, 674 
gallice é. D. ib. 
rose D. ibs 
Contrayerve radix L. 160 
Convolvulus jalapx, radix E. 129 
scammonia ; gummi re- 
sina E, + oF 
Copaiba L. 13! 
Copaifere officinalis; resina liqui- | 
da E. 131 
Coriandri semina .L. 133 
Coriandrum sativam; semen E. ib. 
Coriandrum D. i ab. 
Cornua L. 9% 
Cornu cervinum D, ibs 
Cornu ustum L. 690 
Cretar-L,..dd. 15 
precipitata D. 476 
preparata L, D. ab. 
Croci stigmata L, 134 
sativi flores, stigma E. ib. 
Crocus D. . ib, 
Croton eleutheria; cortex B. 136 
Cucumis colocynthis pe 138 
Cummini semina L, ib. 
Cuprum E, D. 140 
ammoniatum L. D. 509° 
Cupri sulphas L. E. D. 148 
Cuspariz cortex L. 146 
Cydoniz semina L, 318 
Cynara solr, folia fs” 148 


D. 
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Daphne mezerewm, rad. cortex Ey 149 
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PAGE 

Daturz stramonit herba E. 150 
Dauci radix L. . 152 
carotz semina E. ai. 
sylvestris semina [). ib. 
Decoctum althzex officinalis E. 578 


aféescompositum L. ib. 
anthemidisnobilis F< 579 
chamzmeli COMP. De 1D. 


cinchonz LL. ib. 

officinalis E, ib. 
corticis cinchonz D. ib. 
eornu cervini D. 617 
eydoniz L. 580 


daphnes mezerei E, ib. 
digitalis D, 58k 


dulcamare L. ib. 
geoftrez inermis E. ib. 
gifalaci compositum E. 582- 

, horde L. D. ib. 
distichi E. - ib. 


compositum L. D. ib. 


lichenis L. 583 

fstandici D. tb, 

malvx compositum L. ib. 

papaveris L. ib. 

polygalz senege E. 585 

quercus L. 583 
sarsaparille 1. D, 584 

' ‘compesitum L. D. 585 

smilacis sarsaparille E. 584 

senegz L, 585 

ulmi L. Dz ib. 

veratri® B. 586 
Delphinium staphisagria, semen E. 153 

_ Dianthi caryophylli flos E r54 
- Digitalis folia L. D. ¥55 
purpurez folium E. ib. 
Need sete leguminum D. 159 
lichi pubes: L. ib. 

_ Bali pruriens; pubes rigida E. ib. 
sete leruminum D, ib. 
Darstenia contrayerva E, 160 
Dulcamarex caulis L. 866 


> stipites autummno collec- 


i ti D im” ib, 

é KE, 
Flaterruim D, 607 
253 


Elaterii poma L. 

Elateriuin ; fructus D. ib: 

Electuarium aromaticum EF: 
cassizx fistule E 
eassiz D. * ib. 
cassie senne FE. 
catechu comp. D. 
mimose catechu E. ib: 
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opiatum E. ib? 
scammonii D. 675: 
sennz D.- ib.. 
Elemi resina D. 31 


Elomi L. : : ib. 
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PAGE 
Emplastrum ammoniaci L. 692 
cum hydrargyro 5 ag ie Ses 


aromaticum J. 693 
assefeetidx E. ib. 
ealefaciens D. . ib. 
cantharidis D. 695 
eere L. 693 
cumini L. ib. 
galbani D. 694 
comp. L. ib. 

sep cians J ib. 
hydrargyri L. E. 1b. 

Fyttz L. 695 
lythargyri D. 698 


cum resina D. ib. 
meloes vesicatorii E. 696 
vesica.comp. E. ib. 

oxidi ferri rubri E. 697 
plumbt semivit. E. ib. 


opi EF. 696 
Ppicis compositum L. 697 
plumbi L. ib. 
resine L. 698 
resinosum E, ib. 
saponis L. D. 639 
saponaceum E, ib. 
simplex E, - 693 
thuris D, » 697 
Emulsio arabica D. €15 
amygdale comp. E. ib. 
camphorata E. 616 
mimosz nilotice E. 615 
Enema catharticum D. 618 . 
feetidum D. ib. 
Enulsz campane radix D. 207 
Eryngit radix D. 162 
Euphorbre gummi resina L, 165 
Extractum cacum. absinthii D. _ 602 
aconiti. L. ib. 
aloes L. 603. 
anthemidis L. ib, 
beiladonne EL, - ids 


cacuminum geniste D. 608 


capitum papaveris semi- 


num E. 612: 
casearillz resinosum D. 604 
cassiz sennz E. ib. 


einchone L. EsD, ib. 
officinalis E, 605° 
resinosum se! ib, 
rubre res. D. ib: 


eolocynthidis L. 606 
comp: L, D. ib. 
con kus ib.. 


convolyuli jalapz E. 610° — 
612. | 


eorticis quereus D. 
elaterti L. 606: 
foliorum:rute graveolen-- 
tis E, 612° ~ 
‘Tute BD, ib: 
sebing D. 613 


florum anthem, nob. E;603 


- LATIN 
PAGE 
Exteactum florum chamemeli D. 603 
gentiane L. 608 
lutex E. 1b. 
glyeyrrhize L. De». * 609 
glabra E. ib. 
hamatoxyli_ due; iD. 
humuli & ib, 
hyoscyami L. 3b. 
jalapz L. D. 610 
ligni hematoxyli,E.  ¢09 
opi lias 611 
opi aquosum D. ib. 
pepaveris L. 612 
radicis geniiane D. 603 
hellebori nigri 
E. D. 609 
jalapx D. 610 
rhei L. 612 
sarsaparillee Jin 633 
taraxicaa Li, Ds ib. 
valerianez D. ib. 
F, 
Farina LL. 343 
Ferula oa eunores: £,, Lit 
Ferrum L. E. 167 
ai Sere Ti §12 
tartarizatum L. Dy 
Ferri carbonas 1. D. 5t3 
ramenta, limatura, scobs. TY 
rubigo D. 5TS. 
sulphas L. 515 
Fici carice fructus Ek. E.D. 174 
Filicis radix Ji. 62 
Filix mas; radix D. ib. 
Feniculi semina L. 35 
Feeniculum dulce; semina D. ib. 


Folia et sum.flor. artemisia absinthii E. 
et cacum. absinthii vulg. D. 58 
aconiti napelli EB. 12 

Fraxinusornus,succusconcretus BE, 175 


Fucus L. 177 
; G. 
Galbani gummi resina ‘Lap 71 
Galle L. D. EB: 322 
Gambogiz E. D. St 
Genista; semma, cacumina D. $68 
. Gentiane radix L. D. 178 
lutez radix E. ib. 
Geoflrca inermis; cortex E. 179 
cortex D, ib, 
Geum urbanum; radix D. 180 
Glycyrrhizx radix L. D. 182 
Glycyrrhiza glabra; radix E. ib. 
Granati cortex L. BLT 
Granatum ; flores, pertcarpii cor- 
tex DP. ib, 
Gratiola officinalis; herba E. 183 
_herba D. ib. 
Guataci resind et lignum Ii D- 484 
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Guaiacum officinale, lignum, resina 
E. ib. 
Gunimi arabicum D. ; 4 
mimosz nilotier FE. eongb, 
resina alées socot. EH, D. 2) 

H. 

Hamatoxylilignum L, D. 183 
Heematoxylum. campech.; hignum EK. 
ib. 
Lellebori feetidi folia L. 191 
Helleborasters folita D. ib, 
Hellebori nigri radix L. 169 
Helleborus niger, radix E. D. 189 
Hirudo medicinalis D. 194 
Hordei semina L. 196 


Hordeum distichon, sernen emne core 

tice nudatum E. ib. 
Hordeum ; semina D. ab. 
Humulki strobili L., ib. 
Aydrargyrus Tos lie 200 


priecipitatus albus L. 533 


purificatus L. E. 524 
eum creta L, 535 
Hydrargyrum. D. 200 
purificatum. D. 524 
cuin creta D. S55 
cum magnesia D. ib. 
Hydrargyri nitrico-ogydum D. ib. 


oxydum cinereum LL. 588 


pabopmL..... 537 
: oxymurias L, 528 
submurias i. 529 


sulphuretum rubrum L. 


5AL 
Hydro-sulphuretum ammoniz E.D, 

480 
Hyosciami folia et seasina L. 204: 


Tifosciagaae niger; pe aiine semen E, ib, 
ib, 


sherba 
Hyssopus alicinatiss herba E. 206 
; foha D. ib. 
I. 
Ichthyocolla D.. ai 
Intusum anthemidis L, 587 


armoraciz compositum L. ib. 
aurantiz compositum L, 588 


calumbe L. ib. 
caryophyliorum D. ib, 
cascarilz L. | 589 
catechu L. | » sab, 
emchone L. 590 
officinalis E.. 592 

sine calore D. ib. 

cuspariz J. ib. 

* digitalis I, ib. 
purpurer E. ib. 
gentianz siacia L. &. D, 592 
lini Db. 933 
menthie compositum D. 30. 
mMimose categhu. &, 889 
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Infusum quassiz L. 593 
rhei L. 594 
rhei palmati E. ib. 
rose L. D. 1b. 
rose gallice E, ib. 
sennz L.D, 595. 


sennz cum tamarindis D. ib. 
simaroubz L. 596 

4 paar Ta. ib, 
tamarindi cum senna E. ib, 
valeriane D. 597 
Ipecacuanhz radix L, E. D. 91 


Iris florentina; radix E. 208 
Jalapx radix L. D. 129 
Juniper: baccz et cacumina L. 211 
Juniperus; bacce D. ib, 
communis; bacce E. ib. 
lycia, gummiresina E. 212 
sabine folja E. 210 

ie ’ 
Kali causticum D. 458 
e tartaro D. 452 
cum calce D. 460 
Kizio L, FE. 0,” 213 

- 

Lac amygdalx D. 615 
Lac ammoniaci D, 614 
Lac assefeetide D. 616 
_ Lactuca virosa, folium E. 216 
Laurus sassafras: lignum, &c. E. 223 
Lapis calaminaris prep. D. 550 
tuapis caleareus L. 75 
wavandulez flores: L:D. + 297 


vavandula spica; spica florens E. ib. 
Saurus cassia ; cortex, flos D. 220 
Lauri bacce et folia L. 225 

cinnamomi cortex E. 217 
Laurus nobilis; folium, bacca E. 225 
Leontodon taraxacum ; radix x? 9238 


. Lichen L. 229 
islandicus D. ib. 
Lamaturi ferri pur. E. 511 
Limones L. 116 
Limon; fructus suecus,&e.D. ib. 
Limonum cortex L. ib. 
Linimentum zruginis L# 712 


ammonie fortius L.  -ib. 
ammoniz carbonatis L. 


T19 
ammoniz D. ib. 
aque calcis E, ib. 
calcis D. ib. 
camphore L. 714 


_ ~ -eamphore; comp. E. ib. 
b hydrargyri L. ib. 
saponis compositum L.. ib, 

simplex E. 704 
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Linimentum terebinthine L. ag 
Linum catharticum L. 234 
cathart. herba D. ib, 
semina D. C heer] 
Lini ussitatissimi semina L. E. ib. 
Liguor etheris oleosus D. 651 
zthereussulphuricus D. 646 
aluminis comp. L. 470 
ammoniz L. 449 


ammoniz acetatis L. 4B 


ammoniz carbonatis L. 437 
antimoniitartarizatiL. 503 
arsenicalis L. 507 
calcis L, 474 
cupti ammoniati L. 510 
ferri alkalini L. 519 
hydrargyri oxymuriatis L, 528 


plumb: acetatis L. 546 
plumbi acetatis dilutus L, 547 
potasse L. ? 456 
potasse subcarbonatis L. 453 
subacetatislithargyriD. 546 


subacetatis lithargyri comp. D. 


547 
volat.cornu cervini D. 438 
Lithargyrum D. 306 
Lobelia syphylitica, radix E, 234 
Litmus; Jacmus tinctorius D. 231 
Lythrum salicaria; herba D. 235 
Lytta L, 236 
M. 
Magnesia L. E, 480 
Magnesia D. 478 
lMagnesix carbonas L. E. ib. 
Magnesiz sulphas L. 240 
usta D. 480 
Malva L. 241 
sylvestris ; herba, flos E. ib. 
Majoraia; herba D. 272 
Manna 1. 178 
siccus concretus D. ib. 
Manganesium D. 242 
Marrubium L.’ 244 
album, folia D. ib. 
~ vulgare ; herba E. ib, 
Marum syriacum ; herba D. 390 
Mastiche L. $01 
Mel L.'D. 245 
boracis L. 660 
‘despumatum L. ib, 
rose LL.D, © ‘ ib. 
Meloes vesicatorii F, 236 
Melissa officinalis, folium E. 248 
Melaleuca Jeucadendron; oleum E. 
247 
Mentha piperita L. E. 250 
piperitis; herba D, ib. 
sativa, folium D. 249 
viridis L, ib. 
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Mentha pulegium; ‘herba E. 251 
Menyanthes L. 252 
trifoliata, folium E. ib. 

Mezerei cortex L. 149 
Mezereon; radicis cortex D. ib. 
Millepedzx, &c. D. 271 
Mistura ammoniaci L, 614 
amygdalz IF ib. 
asseefeetide L. 616 
camphore L. ib. 
camphorata D. ib. 

cornu usti L. é 617 

cretx L. D. ib. 

ferri composita L. ib, 

guaiaci L. 618 
*moschi L. ib. 


Momordica elaterium, fruc. rec. E. 253 


Mori bacce L. 254 
Moschus L. E. D. 255 
Mucilage acaciz L. 598 

amyli L. E. D. 599 


astragali tragacanthe E. ib, 


gummi arabici D. 538 
gumimi tragacanthe D, 599 
mimosz nilotice E, 598 


Muriasammoniz E. 27 
. ammoniz et ferri E. D, 
antimonii E. 
barytz E. 470 
hydrargyri E. 
hydrargyri corrosivum D. ib. 


sodz E. 361 
sodz siccatum E. D. 468 
Miyristicz nuclei L. 258 


Myristici moschata; fructus nucleus 


Myroxyli peruiferi bals. E 261 
Myrrha L. 262 
gummi resina E. D. ib. 
Myrtuspimenta; fructus E, 264 
N. 
Nicotianz tabaci folia E. D. 266 
“Nitrum D. / 310 
Nitras arg’enti E. 504 
Nux moschatz ; oleum, Kc, D. 258 
O. 
Olea europea; fructus oleum fixum E. 
269 
Oleum ammoniatum E. 713 
zthereum L. 650 
amygdale L. &61 
amygdalarum D, ib. 
amygdalz communis E, ib. 
anisi L. 566 
anthemidis L. ib. 
baccarum juniperi D. 567 
baccarum pimentez D, 568 


PAGE 
Oleum camphoratum E. D. 718 
cajeput D 247 
cearui L. 566 
corticis et ligni sassafras D, 567 
cornu cervini rectif. D. 570 
florum lavandule D. 567 
foliorum sabinz D, 569 
juniperi L. 567 
sabinz FE. 569 

lavandule L. 567 - 
lini L. D. 562 
usitatisami E. Hess 
menthz piperite L. E. 568 
menthe piperitidis D. ib. 
menthe viridis L, ib. 
menthe sative D. ib. 
myrti pimentz E, ib, 
origani L. D, ib. 
olivarum D. 269 
pimente. A 568 
pini purissimum E. 570 
pulegi L. D. 569 
ricini L. 563 
rosmarini L, 569 
rorismarini D. ib. 
rute D, ; ib. 
seminum anisi D. E. 566 
seminum carui D, ib. 
sem. feeniculi dulcis D. 567 
\ succini L. 570 
succini purissimum E. ib, 
succini rectificatum D, ib. 
sulphuratum L. E. 483 
terebinthine rectif. D.L. 571 
vo!. pimpinellz anisi E. 566 
vol. juniperi communis E. 567 
vol. lavandule spice E, ib, 
vol. Jauri sassafras E. ib. 
vel, rorismarini officin. E. 569 
Olibanum L. 212 
gummi resina D. ib, 
Olives oleum L. 269 
Opium L. OTT 
succus concretus D, ib. 
purificatum D. 559 
Opoponax L, 286 
Origanum L. 272 
folia D. ib, 
majorana; herba E,  < ib. 
Ovum L. 287 
Oxidum arsenici E. 51 
Oxydum antimoni nitro-mur. D. 494 
vitrificatum cum 
* cera E. ‘ 492 
cum sulph. per ni- 
tratum potassx 493 
e phosphate calcis 
E. ; 501 
' “cum sulphure vi- 
trif, E. 491 


ferri rubrum E. D, 517 
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PAGE 
Oxydum ferri nigrum pur. E,D. 511 
hydrargyri D. j 537 
rubrum per acid. 
nit. E. 536 
~hydrargyri cinereum E. 538 
hydrargyrinitricum D. 536 
rubrum L. 537 
sulphureum »D. 543 
plumbirubrum E, 367 
plumbi album E, 304 
zinc E. 550 
zinci mpuy. prep. E. ib. 
Oxymel L. D. 660 
zruginis D. 712 
colchici D. ib, 
scilz D.B. ib. 
P. & 
Papaveris capsule L. E. 277 
Papaver album; capsule D. ib. 
erraticum; petala D. — 276 
som. succ. $ piss. opium dictus 
E. 277 
Petroleum L. D. 69 
Phosphas sogz E. D. 466 
Pistacia lentiscus 3 resina E. 301 
Pilulz aloeticz E, 682 
aloes cum zingibere D. 683 
aloes composite L. 682 
aloes cum assatectida’E. 683 
aloes cum myrrha L. ED, ib. 
aimmoniaretis cupri B. 684 
assefeetidae composite E, 1b. 
galbanicemposite L. ib. 
gambogiz compositx L. ib. 
ferri cum myrrha L. ib. 
hydrargyri L. E, D. 685 
hydrargyrisubmurjatis L, - 686 
opiatz ‘E. ib. 
myrthe composite D, 684 
thei composite &, 686 
siponis gum opio L, ib. 
styrace D. 687 
sciilz composite L. ib. 
scillitice E. ib. 
sscilla cum zingibere D. ib. 
‘Pimentebacer L. Db. | 264 
Pimpinellz semen E. ° . 290 
Piperis longi fructus L. E. D, 200 
Piper nigrum L. 298 
nigrum; fructus EF. ib. 
bacez semen D. ab, 
Pix arida D. 294 
- bargundica D. ib. 
liquida L.E. D. 291 
Plumbum L. E.° $02 
iil carbonas L. » 304 
oxydum semivitreum L, E, 306 
superacetas Ly 547 


INDEX, 

4 PAGE 
Polygala senega; radix E. 307 
Polygoni bistorta; radix 2. 309 

_ Polypodium filix mas; radix E. 62 
Porri radix L. 18 
Potassa E, 458 
Potassa impura L. 313 

fusa L. 458 
‘ cum calce L, E. 46 
Potassz acetas L, 4435 
impura carbonas I. 313 
carbonas L. 454 
nitras L. E, 310 
subcarbonas L. 450 
sulphas L. 445 
sulphuretum L. E, 434 
supersulphas L, 447 
supertartras L. 383 
tartras L. 449 
Potio carbonatis calcis E. 617 

.Pruna L, 315 
Prunus gallica: fruetus E. D. ib. 
Pterocarpi lignum L. 316 
Pterocarpus drace; resina E. ib. 
Pulegium I.. 251 

herba D. ib. 
Pulparum extractio 557 
Pulvis aloes cum canella D. . 677 
aloes compositus L. ib. 
aloes cum guaiaco D. ib. 
antimonialis L. D, 501 
aromaticus E. D, . 678 

asari comp. D. E. 677 
carbonatis calcis comp. E. 679 
cinnamomi comp. 'L: 677 
contrayerve comp. L, 678 

cornu cervini usti D, ib. 

cornu usti c. opio L. ib. 

cretz comp. L. 679 

cretz comp.c. opio L. ib, 
hydrargyri cinereus D. 539 
jalapz compositus E. 679 


Ipecacuanhz ses L.2. 
: 679 


ipecacuanhe et opii L ib. 
kino compositus L. 680 
op! atus E. 678 


quercus marine D. 
scammoniz compo situs L, E. ib. 


sennx compositus L. 681 
scille D, ib, 
spongte uste D, ib. 
staunt D, 548 


sulphatis aluming# comp. E. 681 


tragacanthe comp. IL. ib, 
Punica granatum; tractus &c, RE, $17 
Pyrethri radix E. D. 39 
Pterocarpi radix E, $15 


Q: 


Quassix lignum L, D. ; 
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Quassia excelsa; lignum = E. ’ 320 
simarouba 3 cortex E. 319 


Ouercus cortex L. D. 320 
cerris, cyniphus hides E, 324 
marina, herba D. 177 
robur, cortex E, 32¢ 

R, 
Raphanirustici radix D, 122 
Résina alba D. E. 291 


flava “L. ib, 


Rhamni bacce L. E; D. 326 
Rhabarbarum, radix E, S27 
Rheum, radix D.. ib. 
Rhei radix L, ib. 
Rheades petala L, 276 


Rhododendron chrysanthum, folia E, 


Qaa 


VOD 
Rhus toxicodendron;. folia E, 334 
Ricini semina et oleum L. E, 335 


Ricinus ; oleum c, seminibus exp.D, ib. 


Resz caninz pulpa a° 336 
Rose canine fructus recens E. ib, 
Rosz centifoliz petala L. E. ib. 
Rosa-damascena; petala D, 338 
Rosz gallica petala Lik: S87 
Rosa rubra; petala D. ib. 
Rosmarini cacumina L. 339 
Rosmarinus; summitasflorens E. ib. 
Rosmarina herba D, ib. 
Rubiz radix L. D. 840 
Rubia tinctorium ; radix E. ib. 
' Rumicisacetosz folia E,. 341. 
Rutz folia L. D. 349 
Ruta graveolens: herba E, 1b, 
S, 

Sabine folia L, D. 210 
Saccharum L, E. 343 
rubrum D. ib. 
purificatum L. D. ib, 
purissimum E, ib. 
Sagapenum; gummiresina L. E. D. $45 
Sal ammoniacus D. a 
commune D. 361 
Salicis cortex L. - 346 
. Salix ; cortex D. 347 
Salvia officinalis; folium E. 349 


‘Salvia D. ib. 
Sambuci flores L, 850 
Sambucus nigra; flos, baccr, cortex 


B.D. ib, 
Santalum rubrum; lignum H- D. 316 
Santonicz semen D. 57 
Sapo durus L, 351 
Sapo E, tb, 

durus hispanicus D, ib, 
mollis L. 352 
Sarsaparille radix Li. E. D, 359 


/ 
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Sassafras, lignumetradix LD, 229 
Scammonice gummi resina D, 127 


Scammonium; gummi resina L, ib, 


Scille radix L, D. 353 
Scilla maritima ; radix E. ib. 
exsiccata E, 557 
Scrophularia; herba D, i BSS 
- Senege radix L, 207 
Seneka radix D. 307 
. Senne folia L. D. 86 
Serpentariz radix L. . > 47 


Serpentaria virginiana 5 radix D, ib. 


Sevum L. D. 274 
preparatum L. 690 
Simaroube cortex, L. - 319 
Simaroubz cortex, hgnum D. ib. 
Sinapis alba, semen E. D. 356 
Sinapis semina L.. ib. 
Sisymb¥ium nasturtium, herba E. 358 
Sium, herba D. ib. 
Smilax sarsaparilla ; radix E. 359 
Sodz boras L. 363 
' -. ¢arbonas: Ia: 465 
Soda impura L. 264 
Sodz murias L. E. 361 
subcarbonas L. 462 
subcarbonas exsiceata L. 464 
sulphas L. E.D. 364 and 461 
tartarizata L. 460 
Solutio acetitis zinci E. 554 


muriatis baryte E. fig 


muriatis calcis L. ayy 
sulphatiscupricomp. E. 510 
sulphatis zinci E, 553 
Spartil cacumina L. 368 


Spartium scoparium, sum. E. ib. 
Spermaceti E. D. 289 
Spigelia marilandica E. 369 
Spigeliz radix L.D. ib. 


Spiritus etheris aromaticus Lk. 650 
xtheriscomp. L. 651 

ztheris nitrici L. 653 

nitrosi E. ib. 

zxtherius nitrosus D. ib. 
ztheris sulphurici L. 650 
ammoniz L.'D. 623 


aromaticus L.. D. ib. 


foetidus ae dD. - 624 
succinatus L. ib. 
anisi L, 625 

compositus D, ib. 
armoraciz comp, L. ib. 
camphore L, ib. 
carui L. D. ib, 
cari carui E, 626 
cinnamomi L, D.. - ib. 
juniperi compositus L, D. ib. 
Javandulz2 L. D. ib. 
lavandule spice E, ib. 


Javandulz comp..L. E.D, 627 
lauri cinnamomi E,D. = 626 
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PAGE 
Spiritus menthz piperite L.D. 626 
menthz viridis L. ib. 
myristice L, vy 
moschatz E. ib. 
myrtipimentz E, 627 
nucis me@schate D. 626 
pimentz L. 627 
pimento D. ib. 
pulegii L. >a: 
raphani comp. D, 625 
rectificatus L. 370 
rosmarini LD. 627 
rosmarini officinalis E. ib. 
tennior L. 372 
vinosus rectificatus. D. 370 
Vinosus tenuior D, 372 
Spongia 1. ,. S74 
- offeinalis E. ib. 
cc ib. 
Stannum L.E. D. 376 
Staphisagriz semina L. D. 163 
Stramonium; herba D. 150 
Styracis balsamum kh. 37! 
‘ benzoini balsamum E. ib. 
Styrax calamita; resina D. _ © 378 
officinale ; balsamum E, ib. 
purificata D. 560 
6 A pp E. 142 
Subborassodz D. 363 
Subcarbonas kali D.> 45} 
Submurias h drargyri E. 529 
Submurias pene ammoniatus D. 
534 


Submurias hydrargyri preci. E.D.552 
Submurias hydrargyri sublimatium D. 


529 
Subsulphas hydrargyri flayus EB, ..543 - 
Succinum L. E, D 380 


Succus spiss. atropz ae ach E. 603 


cicute D, 606 
cochlearize comp. E. 558 

spiss. con’ maculati E. 602 
-hyoscrami D. 609 

hyosciami nigni E. ib, 

Suceus spiss. momerdicxy elaterii E. 
607 

suipht dunia i, 25 
Sulphas baryte E : 67 
ferri E. ry 515 
exsiccatus E.D. . 516 

kali D. . 446 

240 


magnesia E. D. 


potasse cum milphure | EE. 447 . 


potassz KE, 445 
Sulphur LB, D: $81 
antimoniatum fuscum D. 496 
lotum L. 482 
precipitatum L. ib. 
sublimatum L. E. D. 581 
sublimatum lotum E.D, 482 


Sulphuretum antimoni E. D. 41 
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PAGE 

Sulphuretum antimonii ferriD. 486 
ant. preparatum E, 491 

precipitatum E, 496 

hydrargyri nigrumE.541 

ny ane rabrum D. ib. 

kali D 484 
Supersulphas aluminz et potasse E. 25 
aluminz et pot. exsicc. 

E. 470 


Supertartris potassz E. 383 
Swieteniz febrifugez cortex E.D. 386- 
mahogani cortex E. ib. 

Syrupus L, D. 662 
acidi acetosi E. ib. 

allii D. ab, 

althez officinalis E, ib, 

amomi zingiberis E. 662. 

auranti L. D. 663 
caryophylli rubri D, 664 

citri auranti E, 665 

medici FE, . 664 

colchici autumnalis E, ib. 

croci L. ib, 

dianthi caryophylli E, ib. 

limonis L, D. ib 

mort L. 665 

opi D. ib. 
papaveris L. ib. 
papaveris albi D. 666 


papaveris somniferi E. . 665 


papaveris erratici D, 666 
rheados L. ib. 
rhamni L. 667 
rhamni cathartice E. ib. 
rosz L. ib. 
rosz centifolix E. ib. 
rosx gallice E, | ib. 
sennz L D. 668 
simplex E, 664 
scille maritime E. ., 668 
tolutanus L. 1b. 
toluiferze balsami E. ib. 
violx odoratez E. 663 
violz D. ib. 
zingiberis L. D. ib. 
im : x 
Tabaci folia L: 266 
Vamarindi pulpa L. 387 


"}amarindus indica, fructus conditus E- 


ad ib. 

; fructus D. ib. 
Tanacetum vulgare; fol. flosE. 389 
. folia D. ib. 

Taraxaci radix L. 293 
‘Taraxacum; radix, folia D, ib. 
‘Vartarum antimoniatum D. 498 
crystalli D. 383 

ferri D. $17 
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Tartras kali D. 449 
sodz et kali D. 461 

‘Tartris antimonn E. 498 
potasse E, 449 
potassz et sodz E. 461 

Teste L. 273 
preparate L.- 691 
Terebinthina canadensis L. 294 
resina liquida E,D. 291 

éhia Li. 300 

veneta D. E.. 293 

vulgaris L. 29% 

; resina ib. 

Tinctura acetatisferri D. §22 
acetatis ferric. alcohole D. 

ib. 

zinci D. 554 

aloes L. D. 630 

aloes soccotrinz E, ib. 

aloes ztherea E. 631 

aloes composita L. D. ib, 

aloes et myrrhe E, ib. 

amomi repentis E. 634 
angusturz D. 632 
assxfeetide L. D. ib. 

aurantil L. D. ib. 
benzoini composita L. E. ib. 

benzoes comp. D. ib. 
calumbe L. 633 
eantharidis D. 640 
colombe E. D. 633 
columbz E. ib. 
camphore E. 625 
camphorx composita L,, 633 

capsici L. ; ib. 
cardamomi L. D. 634 
cardamomi comp. L. D. ib. 
eascarille L. D. ib. 

castorei L. E. ; ib. 

castorei rossici; canadensis D. 

ib. 

castorei comp. E. 635 

catechu L. D. tb. 
cinchone L. D. ib. 


oe, 


einchone officinalis E. ib. 
cinchonz comp. L.D. ib. 


cinnamomi L. D. 636 
cinnam.comp. L. E.D. ib. 
convoalvuli jalape E, 639 
croci D. 636 
croci anglici E. ib. 
digitalis L. D. 637 
digitalis purpurez E. ib. 
ferri ammoniati L, 520 
ferri muriatis L. E. D. ab, 
ferulz assxfeetide E. 682 
galbani D. oi SOB 
gallarum D. ib. 
gentianz comp. LB. .: 1 
guaiaci L. De 638 
guaiaci officinalis E. ib, 


PAGE 

Tinctura guaiaci ammomiata L,E.D. 
638 

helleborinigri L.E.D. ib. 

humuli L. ib. 
hyosciami L. D. 639 

hy osciaminigri E. ib, 

jalay pe L. D. ib. 

no Ly B.D. 640 

laur: cinnamomi &. 636 

lytte L, 640 

meloes vesicatorii E. ib. 

mimosz catechu E, 625 

moschi D. 640 

muriatis ferri c, oxydo rubro 

p. 521 

myrrhe L E.D. 640 

opi L. E. D. 641 

opii camphorata E, 633 

opii arnmoniata E. 642 

rhei L. D. ib. 

rhei composita L. ib. 

rhei et aloes E. - . ib. 

rhei et gentiane E.. ib. 

rhei palmati E. ib. 

saponis E. ib. 

saponis et opti E, 715 

scille L. D; 643 

senns La. ib. 

sennx composita E, iD. 
serpentariz LL. D. 644 

toluiferit balsami E. ib. 
valeriane I. D. ib. 
valeriane ammon. L. ib. 

veratri albi E. 645 
zingiberis L. D. ib. 
Toluiferz balsami balsamum E. 391 
Tormentille radix L.D. ~ 392 
erectz radix E, ib. 
‘Toxicodendri folia L. E. 334 
Tragacantha L. D. 63 
Trifolium paludosum D. ” O58 
Tritici hyberni farina’ E. 393 
farina D. ib. 
Trochisci carbonatis calcis E. 688 


glycyrrhize glabre E. ib. 
glycyrrhizez c. opio E. ib, 


gummosi E, 689 

nitratis potassz E. ib, 

Tussilago L. D. 395 

farfara, folium,flos E, ib. 

Tutia D. 409 
u: 

Ulmi cortex L. D. 406 


campest, 3 cortex interior E. ib. 
Unguentum acidi nitrosi E. D. 703 


acetitis plumbi E, 709 


acetatis plumbi D, ib. 
zruginis D. 710 
calaminaris D. + 708 
cantharidum D. 710 
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Unguentum €erz albz D. 704 
cere flave D. ib. 

cerussz .D, 709 

cetacei L. 704 

elemi compositum L, ib. 

elemi D. ib, 

hydrargyri E. D. ib. 


hydrargyri fort. L. ib, 
hydrargyri mitius L, D. 
705 

hydrarg. nitratis L. E.706 
hydrarg. nitric. oxydi L. 
708 

infusi meloes vesic -E. ib. 
nitratis hydrarg. mitius E. 
707 

oxidi hydrarg. cin. E. 706 
hydrarg. rubri E. 708 
plumbi albi E. 709 
zinci impuriE. ib. 

zinci E..D. vil 


picisaride L. 709 
_picisliquide L.D. ib. 
piperis nigri D. 710 
pulv. meloes ves. E. ib. 
resinosam E. - 702 
resinz albz D. ib. 
sambuci L.. D. 710 
sabine D. 702 
simplex E. D. 710 
spermatis ceti D. 704 


subacetatis cupri E. 710 
submuriatis hydrarg. am- 
mon. D. 708 
subnitratis hydrargy. D. 
My ib. 
sulphuris L. E.D. 711 
sulphuris comp. L. ib. 
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Unguentum tutiz D. 
veratri L. 
zinci L, 
Uve passe L. E. 
sole siccatz D. 
Uve ursi folia L. D. 
Valerianez radix’ L. D. 
officinalis radix E. 
Veratri radix L. 
Veratrum album; radix E. 
Vinum L. E. 
aloes L. D. 
aloes soccotorine E. 
gentianz comp. E. 
ferri L. D. 
ipecacuanhe L. E. D. 
nicotianz tabaci E. 
opi L. 
rhei palmati E. 
tartritis antimonu E. 
Violz flores L. D. 
odtrate flos E. 
Virga aurea ; flores, folia D. 


W. 


Wintera aromatica, cortex E. 


Z. 

Zedoaria; radix D. 
Zincum ‘L. E. D. ' 
Zinci oxidum L, E. D. 

oxydum L. 

sulphas L. E. D. 
Zingiberis radix L. D. 
Zingiber ; radix condita D. 
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ACACIA gum 
Acetate of kali 
potass 
| mercury 
Acetic acid 
camphorated 
Acetite of lead 
iron 
potass 
mercury 
Acetous acid, distilled 
impure 
camphorated 
Acetous fermentation 
Acid, acetic 
distilled 
strong 
arsenious 
benzoic 
citric 
muriatic 
diluted 
aay oxygenized 
nitric é 
diluted 
nitrous 
diluted 
succinic 
sulphuric 
diluted 
aromatic 
Aconite 
Adhesive plaster 
/Ethiops mineral 
Affinity 
tables of 
Agaric 
Ageregation 
Agrimony 
Albumen 
Alcohol 
diluted 
Alkaline earths 
Alkanet 
Almond 
emulsion, mixture 
Alloys 
Aloes 


PAGE PAGE 
4 Aloetic pills . 682 
444. powder 677 
443 wine 655 
524 Alum 25 
414 burnt or dried 470 
415 solution, compound ib. ° 
547 Amber 380 
522 oil of 570 
, 442 Ammonia, prepared 436 
524 » hydrosulphuret of 486 
414 Ammoniacal copper 509 
6 ; iron 512 
658 Ammoniac 192 
ci Ammoniaret of copper 509 
416 Ammoniated alcohol 623 
414. aromatic ib. 
416 foetid 624 
bk copper . 509 
417 iron 512 
419 submuriate of quicksil- 
429 ver joe 
424 oul 712 
ib. Angelica 36 
425 Angustura - 146 
429 Anise 290 
426 Anodyne liniment 715 
429  Antimonial powder 500 
430 wine — 503 
9  Antimoniated tartar 498 
431 Antimony 40 
433 prepared sulphuret of 491 
12 preparations of 491 
697. Apparatus Ixxvi 
541 Arabic emulsion 615 
xvi Arbutus © 44. 
exiv Arnica 49 
70 Aromatic ammoniated alcohol 623 
Xiit -  electuary 672 
16 confection 671 
xlviti powder 678 
619 sulphuric xther, with alco- 
372 a hot 650 
463 sulphuric acid 433 
34. “Arsenic “OOS 
30 Arsenical solution BOR. 
614 Arseniate of kali 608 ae 
xliii ‘Artichoke (148 
21 59 


Arum 
om 2 


Petey. 4 
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Asarabacca 
Assafeetida 
Attraction 
Avens, common 


Balaustines 
Balm 
Balsam of Canada 
Copaiva 
Gilead 
Peru 
Tolu 
Balsamie syrup 
Barbadoes aloes 
tar , 
Barilla 
Barley 
water 
Baryta 
sulphate of 
carbonate of 
muriate of 
Barytes 
Bay tree 
Beaver 
Beluga 
Bennet, herb 
Benzoic acid * 
Benzoin 
Bistort 
Bitter apple 
sweet 
Bitumen 
Bladder wrack 
Blessed thistle 
Blistering fly 
plaster 
Blue ointment 
Boracic acid 
Borate of soda 
Borax 
Brooklime 
. Broom 
Buckbean 
Buckthorn, purging 
Burdoch 
Burgundy pitch 
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294 


plaster, compound 697 


Cc, 


Cabbage tree bark 
Cajeputi oil 


prepared 
Calcined magnesia 
Calomel 
Caloric 
Calumba 


Calx of quicksilver, white 


179 
247 
549 
480 
529 
XXIV 
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INDEX. : 
Calx of zinc 
Camphor 
emulsion or mixture 
oil 
spirit 
Caraway 
water 
Carbonate of ammonia 
baryta 
iron 
precipitated 
lead : 
lime, prepared 
magnesia 
potass 
pure 
soda 
impure 
dried 
zinc, impure 
prepared 


Carburet of iron 
Cardamom, lesser 
Cardinal flower, blue 
Carrot, wild and cultivated 
Cascarilla 

Cassia bark 


pods 
water 
Castor A 
oil 
Cataplasms of yeast 
mustard 
Catechu 


Caustic, common, strongest 
common, milder 
lunar 

Cayenne pepper 

Centaury (common) 

Cerate of cantharides 


impure carbon of zinc 


savine ; 
* superacetate of lead 
lead 
compound 
calamine 
soap ) 
spermaceti 
resin 
simple 
Ceruse 
Chalk 
potion or mixture 
prepared 
precipitated 
Chalybeate wine 
Chamomile flowers 
Charcoal 
Chesnut, horse 
Chaan turpentine 
Cinchona bark (pale) 
(yellow) 
(red) 
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PAGE 
Cinchona Caribzan 118 
Cinnamon - 247 

water 575 

Citric acid 419 
Clove gilly flower 154 
Clove tree 163 
Clyster, purging _ 618 
, foetid ib. 
Coatings evi 
Cochineal 119 
Colomba 72 
Coloquintida 138 
Coltsfoot 395 
Confections 670 
Confection of almonds 671 
of orange-peel ib. 

of hips 673 

aromatic 671 

of cassia 672 

of senna 675 

of opium ib. 

of rue 674 

of scammony “ib. 

Conserve of orange-peel 671 
hips 673 

red rose buds 674 
Contrayerva 160 
Copaiva tree 131 
Copper 140 
preparations of 508 
Copperas 143 
Coriander 133 
Corrosive muriated quicksilver 526 
Cowitch £59 
Crab 76 
Crab’s claws ib. 
Crawfish 77 

me Crocus 134 

Crystals of tarsar 333 

Crystallization X¢eviil 

~ Cucumber, wild 253 

~ Cuckow flower 82 

~ Cumin 139 

plaster 693 

Cusparia bark 146 
D. 

Dandelion 228 

Decoctions ye 

of aloes compourd 578 

barley 582 

compound ib. 

bittersweet 581 

t ‘poppies 583 

cabbage tree bark 581 

chamomile 579 

compound ib. 

cinchona ib, 

elm 585 

foxglove - 581 

guaiacum compound 82 
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PAGE 
Decection of hartshorn 617 
hellebore, white 588 
Iceland moss 588 


mallow, compound ib. 
marshmallow 578 


mezereon §80 

oak bark 584 

Peruvian bark 579 

quince seeds 580 

sarsaparilla 584 

compound 585 

seneka ib. 

Dill 35 
water 575 
Dragon’s blood 316 

Bie 

Earths AES 
Ege 237 
shells, prepared 691 
Flaterium 607 
Elder common 350 
ointment 710 
Elecampane 207 
Electricity XXXVild 
Electuary of cassia 672 
catechu ib. 

opium 673 

scammony 674 

senna 675 

aromatic 671 

Elemi 31 
Elm bark 406 
Emetic tartar 498 
Emulsion, almond 614 
arabic 615 
camphorated 616 

of assafeetida ib. 

‘ gum ammoniac 614 

Eryngo root 162 
Ethers 645 
nitrous 65k 
sulphuric 645 

with alcohol 647 

rectified 646 
Ethereal oil 650 
spirit, nitrous 651 

liquor, oily ib. 
Euphorbium 165 
Extracts 609 
of aldes 603 
belladonna ib. 

black hellebore 609 

broomtops 608 

catechu 2 
chamomile 603. 

cinchona 604 

. resinous 605 

cokocynth 606 


compound — ib, 
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782 ENGLISH 
eo PAGE 
Extract of dandelion. 613 
elaterium 607 
gentian 608 
hellebore, black 609 
hops ib. 
jalap 610 
hemlock 606 
henbane 610 
liquorice 609 
logwood ib. 
monkshood 602 
oakbark 612 
opium, watery 611 
poppy heads 612 
red cinchona bark 605 
rhubarb 612 
rue ib. 
sarsaparilla ib. 
savin ib. 
senna 604 
spiked aldes 21 
valerian 613 
vulgar aldes 603 
wormwood 602 
‘ -< wolfsbane De 
Extractive xlvii 
Ee 
Fat 689 
Fennel, sweet 35 
Fermentations c 
Fern, male 62 
Fibrin’ xlvi 
Fig 173 
Figwort = 355 
Filings of iron, purified 511 
Fir 291 
Fixed oils 560 
Flax, common _ 232 
9 purging 234 
Flour» 392 
Fowl, dunghill _ Sieg 287 
Foxglove po eay 158 
Frankincense, co commo wnt a 295 
Freezing mixtures 1 
Fuels 
Furnaces 
Galbanum il 
Galipot 292 
He’. 322 
Galvanism XXXVil 
Gamboge aT 
Gar fg 18 
8, constitution of ]xi 
Gentian 178 
rmander, wall $90_ 
Ginger 410 
Glauber’s salt 364 


INDEX. 

- PAGE 
Gluten xlvi 
Golden rod 367 
Granulation Ixxxii 
Grapes = 401 
Guaiac - 184 
Gum arabic 4 

tragacanth 63 

resis 559 

i. 
Hartshorn 98 
burnt 690 
Hedge hyssop 183 
Hellebore, black 189 
, white 398 
» feetid 191 
Hemlock 125 
Hepatic aldes 23 
Henbane 204 
Hep tree 338 
Hog’s lard eae 
prepared 639 
Honey 245 

of borax 660 

clarified ib. 

of roses ib. 
Hop 
Horehound, white 
Horse chesnut 

radish 
Horn, burnt 
Hydrogen ~ 
Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
Hyssop 

hedge 

 & 
Iceland moss 
Ignition 
Infusions, 
of cascarilla 
catechu 
chamomile 
cinchona 
columbo 
cloves 
Cusparia bark 
foxglove 


gentian, compound 
horse radish, comp. 
linseed 
mint, compound 
orange peel, comp. 
quassia 
rhubarb 
roses 
senna, simple 
simarouba 
» tamarinds with senna 


” tobacco ib. 


nn 


Kae 


Cheat. 
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PAGE 

Infusion of valerian 597 

Inulin xlvi 

Ipecacuan 91 

tron 167 

preparations of ORS 

filings 170 

purified 511 

scales of 71 

purified 511 

wire 170 

Isinglass : 11 
a 

Jalap 129 

Juices expressed of scurvy grass, com- 

pound 558 

inspissated ib. 

of deadiy nightshade 603 

hemlock 607 

henbane 609 

Juice inspissated of wolfsbane 602 

Juniper 214 
K. 

Kali, caustic, water of 456 

with lime 460 

from tartar 452 

Kino 243 
ey 

Larch 293 

Bard ° $84 

prepared 639 

Laudanum, liquid 641 

Laurel . 2925 

oder 257 

802 

‘preparations of 546 

194 

13 

tg LLG 

Lenitive electuary 672 

Light . XXXV 

Limestone | 15 

' Lime 472 

water 474 

compound 597 

with pure kali 460 

Liniment of ammonia 713 

stronger 712 

werdeg Tig asm ib. 

lime water 713 

mercury 714 

camphorated . ids 

camphor, compound ib, 

volatile 713 

turpentine , 715 

Liniment of soap 715 


Linseed oil 562 
Liquids — wy aes | 
Liquid laudanum 541 
Liguor of carbonate of ammonia 437 
acetated litharge, comp. 546 
ammoniated copper 519 
ammonia 540 
subacetate of litharge 546 
Liquorice. 182 
Litharge ’ 306 
Litmus 231 
Logwood \ 188 
Loosestrife 235 
Lunar caustic 504 
Lutes evi 
M. 
NTace 258 
Maceration XCIV 
Madder 3490 
Magnesia A479, 
carbonate of 478 
calcined 480 
white | 478 
Mahogany bark 385 
Mailow — P4i 
Manna 75 
Manganese 242 
Marjoram, sweet 272 
common ib. 
Marshmallow . 24 
Marum, common 390 
Mastich 301 _: 
Syrian herb: 390 
Materia medica 1 
Meadow saffron 124 
Measures z Ixxvi- 
‘Mercurial ointment, milder 704 
stronger ib. 
‘ pills ; 685 
Mercury f 3 200 
purified | 524 
preparations of 2 Mage 
Metallic preparations - st) 
. oxides eli 
Mezereon 149 
Millineds Q71 
Mineral waters WA 
Mixture of guaiac 618 
musk \ - ib, 
chall ib. 
ammoniac < 614 
hartshora - 617 
assafoetida ‘oleh, 
iron, compound ib. 
Mixtures, freezing ext 
officinal 614 
Molasses 344. 
“ Monkshood ~~ : ip? 
598 


Mucilage of gum arabic 
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PAGE 

Mucilage of acacia ib. 

tragacanth 589 

quince seeds 580 

starch 599 

Mulberry. 254 

Muriate of ammonia 27 

ammonia and iron 512 

anumony 495 

baryta 470 

mercury 526 

corrosive ib. 

soda 661 

dried 468 

iron, tincture of 520 

Muriatic acid 421 

Musk 256 

mixture 615 

Mustard 356 

cataplasms 716 

Mutton suet 274 

prepared 689 

Myrrh 262 
N. 

‘Naphtha 69 

Nightshade, deadly 64 

woody 366. 

Nitrate of potass engie 

silver 504 

Nitrated quicksilver, red 535 

Nitre 310 

Nitric acid 425 

Nitrous acid 496 

| diluted P11 499 

ethereal spirit 653 

Nitro-muriatic oxide of antimony 494- 

Nutgalls $22 

Nutmeg 258 
O. 

Oak, common, British 824 

dyers’ 328 

poison 334 

Oats 66 

Oil of almonds 561 

amber 570 

rectified 571 

aniseed | 566 

cajeput 247 

caraway 566 

castor 335, 562 

chamomile 566 

cloves 163 

bs - fennel seed 567 

~ 4 ane rectitied 570 

juniper berries 567 

dJavender 567 

Teme peel 116 

oa 562 

mace 258 

nutmeg ib. 


PAGE 

Oil of olives 269 
orenge peel 116 
origanum 568 
penny royal 569 
peppermint 568 
pimento ib, 
rosemary 569 

rue ib. 
sassafras 567 

savine 569 

* spearmint 568 
turpentine 292 
rectified 571 

vitriol 9 

wine 651 

Oils, animal 98 
fixed 560 
voiatile 563 
distilled 564 
Ointment of ammoniated submuriate 
of mercury 708 

black pepper 710 

Burgundy pitch 709 

elder 710 


elemi, compound 704 
grey oxide of quick- 
silver 706 
calamine 700 
infusion of canthari- : 
des 708 
nitrateof quicksilver 706 
milder 707 
nitrous acid 703 
nitric oxide of quick- 
silver 4 708 
oxide of zinc 712 
powder of Spanish 
flies 710 
quicksilver, stronger 704 
» milder i 
red oxide of quick- 


silver 
savine 702 
Spanish flies 708 
spermaceti 704 ’ 
subacetate oflead 709 © 
subacetite of copper 710 Zi 
subnitrate of quick- / 
silver 708 F 
sulphur 711 g 
compound ib. 3 
supernitrate of quick- 4 
silver 707 
tar 709 j 
tutty 709 ‘ 
verdegris 710 x 
wax, yellow 704 < 
wax, white 704 & 
white calx of quicksilver 
708 
white hellebore 711 


j 


white oxide of lead 709 


@intment of white resin 
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PAGE 
702 


white precipitated quick- 


silver 
zinc 
epispastic, milder 


stronger 


; simple 
Olibanum 
Olive 
Onion 
Opiate electuary 
powder 
pills 
Opium 
purified 
Opoponax 
Orange 
peel water 
Orchill 
Oxalic acid 
Oxide of antimony 


nitromuriatie 


708 


ib. 


with phosphate of 


lime 


with sulphur 


by nitrate of potass 
of arsenic 
prepared 
iron, red 
lead, white 
>red 
, semivitrified 
manganese 
phosphorus 
quicksilver 


ash-coloured 538 


red, by 


nitric 


sulphuric 


ae sulphur 
zinc 
, impure 
Oxygen gas 
Oxymel, simple 
of meadow saffron 
of squills 
of verdegris 
Oxymuriate of quicksilver 
tin 
Oxymuriatic acid 
alkaline water 
Oyster 


Palm oil 

Palma Christi 

Paregoric elixir 

Parsley 

Pearl ashes 
barley 


nitric acid 
435 
§35 
ib. 
543 
550 
409 
Lxxiil 
660 
ib. 
661 
712 
526 
hii 
494 
448 
273 


124 
$35 
633 

43 
Siles 
196 


. PAGE 

Pellitory of Spain 39 
Pennyroyal 251 
water 576 

Pepper, black 298 
» Cayenne 79 

» Jamaica 264 

» long 300 
Peppermint 250 
water 576 

Peruvian balsam 261 
bark 115 

pale av 102 

yellow . 105 

red 107 

Petroleum 69 
Pharmaceutical operations lxxvi 
Phosphate of soda 466 
Phosphoric acid xliv 
Phosphuret of carbon xliiz 
Pills of aloes, compound 682 
and assafcetida 683 

and ginger ib. 

with colocynth 682 

and myrrh 683 

ammoniaret of copper 684. 
assafeetida, compound ib. 
colocynth, compound 682 
galbanum, compound 684 
myrrh, compound ib. 
opium 687 
quicksilver 685 
rhubarb, compound 686 

squills 687 

with ginger “ib. 

gamboge, compound 684 

iron with myrrh ib. 
submuriate of mercury 686 

soap with opium ib. 
Pimento . 264 
_ water 576 

Pink, Carolina 369 
Pitch, Burgundy 294 
mineral 69 | 
Plasters 691 
Flaster of assafcetida 693 
ammoniac 692 

cummin 693 
frankincense, comp. 697 
galbanum 694 

gum arameniae with quick= 

silver 692 

lead 697 

litharge 
with resin 

mercury ~~ 694 

opium 696" 

pitch, comp. “a 697 

resin 698 

red oxide of iron’. 697 

semivitr. oxide of lead 1b, 

soap 699 


785 


Spanish flies 


~ Proof spirit 


786 
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Plaster of Spanish flies, compound 696 


aromatic 
blistering 
calefacient 
‘common 
resizous 
saponaceous 
simple or wax 
Poison, oak 
Polychrest salt 
Pomegranate 
Poppy, red 
white 
Potass 
melted 
wiih lime 
sulphuret of 
water of 
carbonate of 
Pot ashes 
Powder of aloes, with canella 
with guaiac 


693 
695 
693 
697 
698 
699 
633 
334 
445 
iluy 
276 
277 
458 

ib. 
460 
4384 
455 
454 
313 
627 
677 


',with guaiac, comp. 


asarabacca, comp. 
burnt horn 
burnt sponge 


ib. 
ib. 
678 
“681 


carbonateof lime, comp. 679 


cinnamon, comp. 
chalk, comp. 


677 


“679 


with opium, comp. ib. 


contrayerva, comp. 


~hartshorn with opium 


ipecacuan_ comp. 


with opium 


jalap, compound 
he comp. 


scammony, compound 


senna, compound 


squills 


678 
ib. 
679 
ib. 
1b. 
680 
ib. 
681 
ib. 


‘sulphate of alumine, comp. 


tin 


ib. 
545 


tragacanth, compound 681 
yellow bladder wrack 680 
Precipitated submuriate of merc. 532 


Precipitation 


“ heh 


. Prunes 


-. Pulverization 


Putrefactive fermentation 


/ 4 
Wee Sy 


Siie 
Quicksilver ; 


. preparations of 


xevi 
372 
315 
Ixxx 
cl 


320 
472 
200 
Lees 524 


with chalk 535 


’ 


Quince 


with magnesia ib. 
white precipitate of 


533 
318 
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Raisins 
Rattlesnake root 
Reduction 
Red precipitate 
lead 
oxide of lead 
Repulsion 
Resin 
Resinous ointment 
plaster 
Rhododendron 
Rhubarb 
wine 
Rock oil 
Rose, damask 
red 
dog 
Rosemary 
Rosin, white 
yellow 
Rue 
Rust of iron 


S: 


Saffron, common or English 
meadow 
Sagapenum 
Sage 
Sal ammoniac 
_ polychrest 
Sallow, round-leaved 
Salt of benzom 
tartar 
Saponaceous liniment 
plaster 
Sarcocoll 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras * 
Saturnine ointment 
Saunders wood, red 
Savine 
Scales of iron, purified 
Scammony 
Scurvy grass, garden 
Searsalt 
dried 
Sea holly 
Semivitrified oxide of lead 
Seneka © 
Senna 
Sheep 
Shells, seit 
Sherry 
Sifting 
Silver 
Simarouba 
Sinapism 
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PAGE 
Slaters 271 
Snake root, Virginian 47 
Snake weed 307 
Soap: 351 
liniment, compound 714 
cerate 702 
plaster 699 
Sccotorine aloes 21 
Soda 362 
carbonate of 464 
Soluble tartar 449 
Solids xl 
Solution lvii 
of acetate of ammonia 439 

acetate of lead 546 


diluted 547 
acetate of zinc 554 
acetite of zinc ib. 


alkaline iron - 519 
alum, comp, 470 
ammonia 440 
ammoniated copper 510 


carbonate of ammonia 436 


lime 474 
muriate of baryta 472 
muriate of lime 477 


oxymuriate of quicksil. 528 
potass A5§S 
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Spirit of pimento 628 
rosemary <b. 
spearmint 627 
° sulphuric ether 650 
ether, comp. 651 
rectiiied 370 
Spirits, distilled ib, 
Sponge 374 
powder of, burnt 690 
Squill 353 
dried or prepared 577 
pills 637 
Starch 392 
wheat ib, 
Stavesacre 153 
Sterlet if 
Storax ‘Sis 
purified 560 
pills 687 
Sturgeon il 
Subacetate of copper 142 
Subborate of soda 363 
Subcarbonate of potass 450 
kali 451 

soda d 462 . 
dried 464. 


Submuriate of quicksil. sublimed 529 
‘precipitated 532 


subcarbonate of potass 453 Subsulphate of mercury, yellow vac 

sulphate of zinc 552 Sublimation XCil 
compound of sulph. of copper Succinic acid 430 

510 Suet, prepared 639 

of subcarbonate of kali 453 Sugar 344 

soda 462 cane SAS 

of tartarized antimony. 503 Sugar of lead ory 

Sorrel, common 341 Sulphate of alumina 25 
wood 275 dried 470 
Southernwood 56 baryta 67 
tartarian | 5G copper 143 

Spanish fly 236 iron 515 
Spar, ponderous 2 67 dried 516 
Spearmint Y 249 kali 446 
¢ water 576 magnesia 240 
Spermaceti 289 \potass 445 
Spirit of ammonia 623 soda 364, 461 
; aromatic 623 Zine) 552 

fetid 624 Sulphur 381 

succinated ib. precipitated 482 

aniseed 625 sublimed 281 
compound ib. washed 482 

caraway ib, ointment 71t 
cinnamon ‘ 626 of antimony, precipitated 496 

horse radish, compound 625 antimoniated, brown ib. 

juniper, compound 626 Sulphurated oil 483 

lavender ib. nitrogen gas Ixvill 
lavender, comp. 627 hydrogen gas ib. 
Mindererus 439 phosphorus — Ixvit 

nitrous ether 653 Sulphuret of kali 484 

nutmeg 62 quicksilver, black 541 
pennyroyal 628 red , ib. 
peppermint 627 antimony 4% 
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Sulphuret of antimony precipitated 

496 

: prepared 49] 

iron 486 

potass 484 

Sulphuric acid 9 
diluted 431 

aromatic — 433 

ether 645 

aromatic 433 

. ethereal liquor 646 
Sumach leaves 334 
Superacetate of lead SAT 
Supersulphuret of hydrogen. litt 
Supersulphate of alumina and potass 
25 

potass 447 

Supertartrate of potass 383 
impure ib, 

Sweet fiag 14 
Swieienia febrifuge 386 
Syrups . 661 
Syrup of acetous acid 662 
balsam of Tolu 668 
buckthorn 666. 

clove july flowers €64 
colchicum ib, 

garlic 662 

ginger 669 

Jemon juice 664 
marshmallows 663 

meadow saffron 664 
mulberries : 665 

opium - 3b. 

orange peel 663 

“ poppies, red 667 

white 668 

roses, pale 667 

red ib, 

saffron 664 

senna 668 

squills ib, 

Toly ib. 

ao 

~ "Fables of mineral waters 737 
saline solutions ]viii 
‘Tamarind 387 
‘Tannin xlvii 
Tansy . 389 
Tar. 293 
“ ~ Barbadoes 69 
water. SOT 
ointment 709 
‘Partar emetic 495 
; vitriolated 445 
soluble 449 
‘Tartar, crystals or cream of 383 
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Tartarized antimony 498 
iron Al7 
soda 460 
Tartrate of kali _ 449 
potass ib. 
soda and kali 461 
Tartaric acid xlv 
Tartrite of antimony 498 
potass 449 
potass and soda 461 
Temperature xXx 
‘| hermometers CXViil 
Thistle, blessed 90 
Thorn apple 150 
Tin 377 
preparations of 545 
Tincture of acetate of iron 522 
with alcohol ib. 
acetate of zine 584 
aloes 620 
ethereal 631 
compound ib. 
with myrrh ib, 
ammoniated iron 520 
angustura 632 
assafoetida 632 
balsam of Tolu 644 
blistering flies 640 
benzoin, comp. 632 
camphor 625 
compound 633 
calumba ib. 
cantharides 640 
capsicum 633 
cardamom 634 
; comp. ib, 
cascarilla ib. 
castor ib. 
compound 635 
catechu —_ = 
cinchona ib, 
. comp, ib. 
cinnamon 636 
comp. ib. 
colomba : 633 
foxglove 637 
galbanum ib. 
galls ib. 
ginger 645 
gentian 637 
comp. ib. 
guaiac 638 
ammon. or volat. ib. 

hellebore, black ib,’ 
henbane 639 
hops 638 
jalap 639 
kino 640 
muriate of iron 520 
with red oxide 521 
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Tincture of myrrh ib. 
opium 641 


camphorated 633 
ammoniated 642 


Peruvian bark 635 
quassia 642 
rhubarb- ib. 

bitter 643 


compound 642 
withaloes ib, 
with gentian 643 


saffron 636 

senna, compound 643 

snake root 644 

soap 714 

with opium ib. 

socotorine aloes 630 

‘squills 643 

-Tolu 644 

valerian ib. 

ammoniated ib. 

Tobacco 266 

wine 657 

Tormentil $92 

‘Toxicodendron 334 

Tragacanth 63 

‘Trituration Ixxxi 

Troches of carbonate of lime 688 

liquorice ib. 

with opium ib. 

nitrate of potass 689 

‘Turpentines 295 

Chian 800 

Venice ib. 

dil of _... 304 

Tutty prepared 550 
Vv. 

Valerian, wild S96 

Vaporization XXXII 

Vegetables, preparation of 556 

Verdegris : 142 

prepared 509 

Vine 402 

Vinegar 6 

distilled 414 

aromatic 658 

meadow saffron 658 

of squills 659 

Vinous fermentation c 

Violet 400 

Vitrified oxide of antimony with sul- 

phur 491 

. with wax 492 

Vitriol, blue 143 

Vitriol, green 515 


white 552 
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Vitriolated iron 515 
kali 445 

natron. AGL 

tartar 445, 

zine 552 

Vitriolic acid Py 
diluted 43} 

ether 645 

Volatile liniment 713 
liquor of hartshorn 438 

oils 713 

Ulmin xlva 

WwW. 

Wake robin 59 
Water Lik 
distilled 573 

of acetate of ammonia 439 
mineral 734 

of acetite of ammonia 439 
ammonia, caustic 444 

ammonia 446 
carbonate of ammonia 437 
cinnamon 575 
carraway ib. 

dill seed ib, 

fennel ib. 

of lemon peel ib, 
muriate of lime 477 

orange peel 575 

penny royal 576 
peppermint ib, 
of potass 456 
pimento 576 

rain 728 

rose 576 

of pure ammonia 44] 

caustic kali 457 

spearmint 576 

of sulpburet of kali 485 


ammonia 487 
supercarbonate of poiass 455 


Water cress 

Water dock, great 

Water parsnip, procumbent 

ax 

yellow, purified 
ointment 
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Whale 
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White lead 

White marble 

Willow, crack 

Willow, white 

Willow-strife, purple-spiked 

Wine 


soda 466 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 


Fig. 1. 
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PLATE. tf. 


An iron or brass mortar placed on a stand. | 


3. Marble and Wedgwood’s ware mortars, with their re- 


spective pestles. ) 

A levigating stone and muller, consisting of a a, the muller, 
which is generally made of porphyry; and 4, the table or 
slab, of the same substance, highly polished. 

A compound sieve, consisting of J, the lid; c, the body of 
the sieve ; and d, the receiver. 

A rasp. 


. A perforated support for phials, and for funnels. 

. A graduated glass measure capable of holding four fluid ounces. 
. A graduated measure for one fluid ounce, | 

. A minim measure, open at both ends. 

_ A ribbed glass funnel. ~~ 

. A compound syphon, placed in the situation in which it is 


used: e, a vessel containing the fluid which is to be drawn 
off into 2, another vessel ; g, the body of the syphon ; A, the 
mouth-piece; /, the boatd for supporting the syphon in 
shallow vessels. . | 

A separatory, for separating fluids of different specific gravity. 
The mixture is introduced through the central mouth, which 
is then to be corked. By inclining the bottle to one side, and 
at the same time stopping the orifice on the opposite side, the 
finids willseparate; and when the finger is removed, the hea- 
vier will run through the lower orifice or neck before any of 
the lighter escapes. | 
A separatory funnel, for separating essential oils from the wa- 
ter with which they come over in distillation. 


PLATE 2. 


The common still fitted toa portable furnace. The still con- 
sists of two parts ; a, the head or capital; and &, the body, 
which is here partly sunk in the furnace. From the top of 
the bead rises the curved pipe, c, which enters the upper part 
of d, the serpentine or worm, placed in B the refrigeratory. 


. A Black's furnace, (portable furnace). f, an opening for ad- 


mi'tting the fuel into the body of the furnace, and receiving 
the sand-bath n. 

e, the chimney, which may be lengthened by the addition of 
iron tubes: g g g, rings intended to support an upright iron 
wire, or piltar, which has a corresponding one on the opposite 
side of the furnace, and a cross strong wire being stretched 
between them serves to suspend any vessel over the furnace : 
A, an earthen or iron tube, which passes through the body of 


the furnace, and issues at the opposite side, intended for pro- 
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Explanation of the Plates. 


curing hydrogen gas; or into the hole on one side, if the 
opposite hole be shut, the muzzle of a pair of bellows may 
be inserted ; &, an opening closely fitted with a sliding door 
for receiving a muffle; /, a sliding iron plate which may be 
made to cover any number of holes opening into the ash-pit, 
so as to regulate the draught of air; m, the door of the ash- 
pit. 

n, An iron poi, intended fora sand-bath ; p, a cover for this 
pot, or for the cpening into the body of the furnace when the 
pot is not used; 0, astopper, which fits accurately the per- 
foration in the centre of Pp. 


4, 5. Different kinds of crucibles; a, a, the lids; b, b, the bodies 


of the crucibles; ee, the stands or supports for raising them 
above the grate of the furnace. 


Prats 3. 


Fig. 1. A Wedgwood’s ware evaporating dish. 
2,3, 4,5. Parts of a water-Lath, for preparing extracts, invented 


by Dr. Powell. a, fig. 2, acommon tin vessel, with 4, a pro- 
jecting spout, through which the steam may pass, and addi- 
tions of water be made when necessary: a, fig. 3, upper 
concave surface of the cover, or evaporating pan, the edge 
of which projects over that of the vessel ; 6, its handJe. Fig. 
4,5. Sections of two different evaporating pans, one much 
deeper than the other. 

Mr, Paul’s alcohol blow-pipe. a, A hollow frame of wood 
five inches in its Jongest dimension, supporting the pillar d, 
and the two lamps, b, c; the rim, e, slips upon the pillar d, as 
low as the shoulder of the latter will permit ; but it may be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, and kept fast by the screw peg f- 
The rim supports g, the boiler, which is a hollow piece of 
thick brass, which will hold about f<j of alcohol, and has 
four openings; three, h, 1, k, at the top, and one at the bot- 
tom, to receive the tube o, The latter is long enough to 
reach to the level of the outside of the boiler, and conse- 
quently the alcohol in the boiler cannot readily boil over into 
the tube ; and the opening k, which corresponds with it, is 
closely shut by a screw stopper, hollowed out a little beneath, 
to allow the free passage of the vapour down the tube, | 
By the contiguity of o to the lamp & the vapour is prevented 
from condensing, and as it passes on through the globe q q, 
into the jet tube 7, it is directly kindled by the flame of the 
lamp ce; and the united fames being violently propelled side- 
ways, along pencil of blue flame is formed, and remains as 
Jong as any alcoho} is left in the boiler, ‘Tbe boiler is filled 
at the opening 24. The central hole, 2, is nicely fitted with a 
brass plug, kept down by a thin slip of iron, ¢, which is con- 
fined at one end between two flat screws, m, n, on the top of 
the upright pillar. This acts as a safety valve, to prevent the 
vesse! from bursting when the vapour cannot escape quick 
en_ugh at the jet pipe r. 


Fig. 


Fig. 
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. A precipitating jar. 


8. An iron ring, with a handle, for cutting glass vessels by means 
of heat. 
‘ PLATE 4. 
1, Fire-tongs. 

2. A muffle. 

3. A glass retort. 

4, A proof bottle, for extricating gases without heat. 

5, Asmall matrass. The twisted wire is intended for holding it 
over the fire, or a lamp. 

6. A ribbed glass funnel. 
7, An apparatus for digestions. 
8. A set of aludels ! 

g. a, Afubulated retort. 4b, An adopter, for extending the di- 

- stance through which the volatilized matter must pass before 
it enters c, the receiver. 

10. A glass alembic and globe receiver. a, The head or capital 
covering J, thé cucurbit or boiler, the bottom of which is 
made thin, in order to bear a lamp heat: c, the receiver into 
which the beak of the capital enters. 

11, A common’ flask, 

12. A retort funnel. 

PEATE 5, | 

1, Woutre’s apparatus, consisting of the following parts :— 
a, an iron or brass stand, with a sliding ring, for supporting 
the retort; %,asmall Argand’s lamp; c, a tubulated retort ; 
d, @ tubulated receiver, placed on a wooden tripod e; f; the 
conducting tube with Welter’s tube of safety affixed to it ; 
h, k, pthe: conducting tubes; d, g,2, receivers; b,a pneu~ 
matic trough, containing an inverted jar. 

2, A range of round receivers, which may be used in the same 
manner as Woulfe’s apparatus, 

3, A machine for dividing equally any mass intended to be rolled 


~ into pills. 
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1 These have been inverted by the engraver, 
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Page x, line8, for Erur read ETHER. ; 

19, 36, for rubifacient read rubefacient. 
$2, 14, for pounds read hundred weights. 
34, note, for Diosciordis read Dioscoridis. 
41, 2 from the bottom, for sulphureous read slititrréin: 
51, 386, for Oxydum read Oxidum. 
58, 20, after CacUMINA insert Dub. 
70, 20, for Spank read Spunk, 
92, 4, afler from insert those. 

198, 33, for underripe read undried. 

207, 30, after Ravrx insert Dub. 

232, 14, after tickling insert coughs ~ 

259, 12, dele which. 

316, 2, after Draconis add Edin. 

820, 23, for dyspectic read dyspeptic. 

326, 16, for one read ones. 

S55; 3, from the bottom, after Hersa add Dub. 

400, 7, for Fiore read FLones. J 
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VERATRUM ALBUM.—Since writing the account of White Hellebore, 

397, a pamphlet ] has n published by Mr. James Moore, in which he offers 
Seewral satisfactory re. for believing that a vinous infusion of the root of 
that plant constitutes the active ingredient in the Eau Médicinale d’Husson. He 
was led to this supposition from the effects of the Veratrum detailed by Pliny, 
whose description very strictly coincides with the account of Husson. Mr. 


‘ 
: » Moore found that a mixture of three parts of a vinous infusion of white helle- 
Pie. bore root, and one part of Sydenham’ s vinous infusion of opium, resembled in 
* sensible qualities the medicine of Husson, and also produced the same medicinal 


effects as a remedy for gout. The following is the formula given by Mr. Moore 
for the preparation of 
THE WINE OF THE WHITE HELLEBORE ROOT. 

‘Take of white hellebore root, eighi ounces ; white wine, fwo pints and a half. 
The root is tobe cut in thin slices, and infused ‘for ten days, occasionally shaking 
the bottle. Let the infusion be then filtered through paper.’ 

‘The dose of the mixture, in cases of gout, may be from one fluid drachm te 
three fluid drachms. 
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